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PREFACE. 


THE  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  give  a  fall  and 
systematic  account  of  two  principal  divisions  of 
the  science  of  mind, — the  Senses  and  the  Intellect. 
The  remaining  two  divisions,  comprising  the  Emotions 
and  the  Will,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  treatise. 

While  endeavouring  to  present  in  a  methodical 
form  all  the  important  facts  and  doctrines  bearing 
upon  mind,  considered  as  a  branch  of  science,  I  have 
seen  reason  to  adopt  some  new  views,  and  to  depart, 
in  a  few  instances,  from  the  most  usual  arrangement 
of  the  topics. 

Conceiving  that  the  time  has  now  come  when 
many  of  the  striking  discoveries  of  Physiologists 
relative  to  the  nervous  system  should  find  a  recog- 
nized place  in  the  Science  of  Mind,  I  have  devoted 
a  separate  chapter  to  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain 
and  Nerves. 

In  treating  of  the  Senses,  besides  recognizing  the 
80-called  muscular  sense  as  distinct  from  the  five 
senses,  I  have  thought  proper  to  assign  to  Movement 
and  the  feelings  of  Movement  a  position  preceding 
the  Sensations  of  the  senses ;  and  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  exercise  of  active  energy,  origi- 
nating in  purely  internal  impulses,  independent  of 
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the  stimulus  produced  by  outward  impressions,  is  a 
primary  fed  of  onx  eo  Jituiio.. 

Among  the  Senses  have  been  here  enrolled  and 
described  with  some  degree  of  minuteness,  the  feehngs 
connected  with  the  various  processes  of  organic  life, — 
Digestion,  Respiration,  &c. — which  make  up  so  large 
a  part  of  individual  happiness  and  misery. 

A  systematic  plan  has  been  introduced  into  the 
description  of  the  conscious  states  in  general,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  be  compared  and  classified  wilh 
more  precision  than  heretofore.  However  imperfect 
may  be  the  first  attempt  to  construct  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Feelings,  upon  the  basis  of  a  uniform 
descriptive  method,  the  subject  of  Mind  cannot  attain 
a  high  scientific  character  until  some  progress  has 
been  made  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

In  the  department  of  the  Senses,  the  Instincts,  or 
primitive  endowments  of  our  mental  constitution,  are 
fiilly  considered ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the 
original  foundation,  or  first  rudiments,  of  Vohtion, 
a  theory  of  this  portion  of  the  mind  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

In  treating  of  the  Intellect,  the  subdivision  into 
faculties  is  abandoned.  The  exposition  proceeds 
entirely  on  the  Laws  of  Association,  which  are  ex- 
exempUfied  with  minute  detail,  and  followed  out  into 
a  variety  of  applications. 

London,  Junt^  185/^ 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


THIS  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  in 
many  places  re -written.  Although  I  have  not 
seen  reason  to  change  any  of  my  leading  views  on 
the  subject  df  mind,  I  hope  I  may  have  succeeded 
in  improving  the  statement  and  exposition  of  them. 

It  is  in  the  first  part  of  the  work  where  most 
alteration  has  been  made.  The  explanations  of  the 
Nervous  system  and  the  Senses  have  been  amended 
according  to  the  best  recent  authorities  on  Physi- 
ology. The  Definition  of  Mind  has  been  somewhat 
differently  expressed.  The  systematic  plan  of  de- 
scribing the  Feehngs  has  been  modified,  and  all  the 
detailed  descriptions  re-cast.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  generalize  the  Physical  accompaniments  of 
Pleasure  and  Pain.  The  Instinctive  foundations  of 
VoUtion  are  stated  more  explicitly. 

In  the  second  part,  the  Introduction  to  the  Intel- 
lect has  been  revised,  with  a  view  to  rendering  as 
precise  as  possible  the  natural  subdivisions  of  this 
portion  of  the  mind.  The  doctrine  referring  to  the 
physical  seat  of  revived  impressions  has  been  discussed 
anew,  and  apphed  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  attending 
the  explanation  of  Sympathy.  The  associating  prin- 
ciple of  Contrast  has,  on  farther  consideration,  been 
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treated  as  the  reproductive  aspect  of  Discrimination, 
or  Relativity. 

The  origin  of  our  notions  of  Space  and  Time  has 
heen  more  minutely  traced ;  and  some  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  handling  of  the  great  Metaphysical 
problem,  relating  to  the  External  World. 

Abebduk,  Fehrttaiy,  1864. 


PEEFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Fthis  third  edition,  the  work  has  again  been  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  revision,  involving  numerous 
amendments  both  in  matter  and  in  style. 

The  sketch  of  the  Nervous  System,  and  the  Physio- 
logical references  generally,  have  been  compared  with 
the  statements  given  in  the  newest  works.  The  Reflex 
Actions,  illustrating  the  Will,  by  contrast  and  by  re- 
semblance, are  more  fully  and  systematically  discussed. 

In  the  Intellect,  the  fundamental  conditions,  both 
of  Retentiveness  and  of  Similarity,  have  been  set 
forth  with  greater  precision ;  whereby  clearness  is 
gained  in  following  out  the  details  of  those  great 
leading  functions. 

The  value  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  an 
account  of  the  Psychology  of  Aristotle,  which  has  been 
contributed  by  Mr.  Grote.  The  chief  significance  of 
Aristotle's  views,  at  the  present  day,  hes  in  his  recog- 
nizing, in  an  almost  unqualified  manner,  the  double- 
sidedness  of  the  mental  states. 

Abiboibn,  Siptember,  1868. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER   I. 

DEFINITION  AND  DIVISIONS  OP  MIND. 

1.  nPHE  operations  and  appearances  that  constitute  Mind 
•^  are  indicated  by  such  terms  as  Feeling,  Thought, 
Memory,  Eeason,  Conscience,  Imagination,  Will,  Passions, 
Affections,  Taste.  But  the  Definition  of  Mind  aspires  to 
comprehend  in  few  words,  by  some  apt  generalization,  the 
whole  kindred  of  mental  facts,  and  to  exclude  everything  of 
a  foreign  character. 

Mind  is  commonly  opposed  to  Matter,  but  more  correctly 
to  the  so-called  External  World.  These  two  opposites  define 
each  other.  To  know  one  is  to  know  both.  The  External, 
or,  in  more  philosophical  language,  the  Object,  World  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  property  called  Extension,  pertaining  both 
to  resisting  Matter,  and  to  unresisting,  or  empty  Space.  The 
Internal,  or  the  Subject,  World  is  our  experience  of  every- 
thing not  extended ;  it  is  neither  Matter  nor  Space.  A  tree, 
which  possesses  extension,  is  a  part  of  the  object  world ;  a 
pleasure,  a  volition,  a  thought,  are  facts  of  the  subject  world, 
or  of  mind  proper. 

Thus  Mind  is  definable,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  method 
of  contrast,  or  as  a  remainder  arising  from  subtracting  the 
Object  World  from  the  totality  of  conscious  experience.  It 
happens  that  the  Object  World  is  easily  defined  or  circum- 
scribed ;  the  one  well-understood  property,  Extension,  serves 
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for  this  purpose.  Hence  the  alternative,  or  the  correlative 
Mind,  can  be  circumscribed  with  equal  exactness.  But  this 
negative  definition,  although  precise,  so  far  as  it  goes,  fails  to 
indicate  the  full  scope  of  the  enquiry.  Even  after  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  correcter  phraseology, — Subject  and  Object 
for  Internal  and  External, — we  have  to  admit  that  Object 
Experience  is  still  conscious  experience,  that  is.  Mind ;  and, 
although  the  development  of  the  object  properties  belongs  to 
other  sciences,  yet  the  foundations  or  beginnings  of  them  must 
be  traced  in  mental  science.  Now,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  sum  up  all  the  properly  mental  phases  in  a  small  number 
of  general  propeilies,  whose  enumeration  (which  is  strictly 
speaking  a  Division)  is  all  that  can  be  offered  as  a  positive 
Definition  of  ilind. 

2.  The  phenomena  of  the  Unextended,  or  Subject  Mind, 
are  usually  comprehended  under  three  heads  : — 

I.  Feeling,  which  includes,  but  is  not  exhausted  by,  our 
pleasures  and  pains.  Emotion,  passion^  affection,  sentiment 
— are  names  of  Feeling. 

II.  Volition,  or  the  Will,  embracing  the  whole  of  our 
activity  as  directed  by  our  feelings. 

III.  Thought,  Intellect,  or  Cognition. 

Our  Sensations,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  come  partly 
under  Feeling,  and  partly  under  Thought. 

The  three  classes  of  phenomena  have  each  certain  distinc- 
tive characteristics,  and  the  sum  of  all  these  is  a  definition  of 
mind,  by  a  positive  enumeration  of  its  most  comprehensive 
qualities.  There  is  no  one  fact  or  property  that  embraces  all 
the  three.  We  may  have  a  single  name  for  the  whole,  as 
Mind,  the  Subject,  the  Unextended,  Self-Consciousness  ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  one  general  property  shall  exhaust  the 
whole.  Volition  is  a  distinct  fact  from  Feeling,  although  pre- 
supposing it ;  and  Thought  is  not  necessaiily  implied  in  either 
of  the  two  other  propei-ties. 

3.  A  few  remarks  may  here  be  offered,  by  way  of  elucid- 
ating this  threefold  definition  and  division. 

Fii-stw  For  a  notion  of  what  Feeling  is,  we  must  refer  each 
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person  to  their  own  experience  The  wamith  felt  in  sunshine, 
the  sweetness  of  honey,  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  beauty  of 
a  landscape,  are  so  many  known  states  of  feeling. 

Our  pleasures  and  paius  are  all  included  under  this 
head ;  but  many  other  stiites,  both  simple  and  complex,  that 
are  neutral  as  regards  pleasure  and  pain,  must  also  be  re- 
ferred to  it.  The  entire  compass  of  our  Feelings  could  be 
known  only  by  an  exhaustive  enumeration  ;  from  which  also 
we  might  expect  to  obtain  a  general  definition  of  Feeling.  It 
is  not  requisite  at  this  stage  that  we  should  either  classify  the 
feelings,  or  arrive  at  their  common  or  defining  properties.  It 
so  happens,  that  we  can  readily  circumscribe  this  pait  of  our 
mental  being,  by  that  negative  method  already  exemidified  in 
the  definition  of  mind  as  a  whole  :  for  the  charactera  both  of 
thought  and  of  volition  are  remarkably  intelligible  and  pre- 
cise, and  therefore  give  us  a  ready  means  of  laying  down  the 
boundary  of  the  remaining  department. 

We  may,  however,  remark,  Ixjfore  passing  to  the  considcT- 
ation  of  the  other  divisions,  that  the  presence  of  Feeling  is 
the  foremost  and  most  unmistakable  mark  of  mind.  The 
members  of  the  human  race  agree  in  manifesting  it  The 
different  orders  of  the  brute  creation  show  symptoms  of  the 
same  endowment.  The  vegetable  and  mineral  worlds  are  de- 
void of  it.  True,  it  is  each  in  ourselves  that  we  have  the 
direct  evidence  of  the  state ;  no  one  person's  consciousness 
being  open  to  another  person.  But  finding  all  the  outward 
appearances  that  accompany  feeling  in  ourselves  to  be  pre- 
sent in  other  human  beings,  and,  under  some  variety  of  d(»- 
gree,  iu  the  lower  animals,  we  naturally  conclude  their  mental 
state  to  be  similar  to  our  own.  The  gambols  of  a  child, 
the  smile  of  joy,  a  cry  on  account  of  pain,  and  the  corn?- 
sponding  expressions  for  mental  states  common  to  all  lan- 
guages, prove  that  men  in  every  age  and  nation  have  been 
similarly  affected.  The  terms  for  expressing  pleasure  and 
pain  in  their  various  forms  and  degrees,  are  names  of  feed- 
ings ;  joy,  happiness,  bliss,  comfort,  sorrow,  misery,  agony — 
are  a  few  examples  out  of  this  part  of  the  vocabulary. 
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Secondly.  All  beings  recognized  as  possessing  mind  can 
not  only  feel,  but  also  act.  The  putting  forth  of  force  to  at- 
tain some  end  marks  a  mental  nature.  Eating,  running,  fly- 
ing, sowing,  building,  speaking — are  operations  rising  above 
the  play  of  feeling.  They  all  originate  in  some  feelings  to  be 
satisfied,  which  gives  them  the  character  of  proper  mental 
actions.  When  an  animal  t<3ars,  masticates,  and  sw*allows 
its  food,  hunts  its  prey,  or  flees  from  danger,  the  stimulus  or 
support  of  the  activity  is  furnished  by  its  sensations  or  feel- 
injirs.  To  this  feeling-prompted  activity  we  give  the  name 
Volition, 

The  characteristic  of  being  stimulated  by  the  feelings  of 
sentient  beings  makes  a  wide  contrast  between  volition  and 
the  energies  familiar  to  us  in  nature, — the  powers  of  wind, 
water,  gravity,  steam,  gunpowder,  electricity,  vegetation,  &c. 
For  although  the  strong  personifying  tendency  of  mankind 
has  often  compared  these  powers  to  a  human  will,  yet  in 
reasoning  about  them  scieiititically  no  such  comparison  is  ad- 
mitted ;  while,  in  the  explanation  of  voluntary  actions,  the 
reference  to  feeling  and  to  thought  is  indispensable. 

Voliticm  is  farther  contrasted  with  such  animal  functions 
as  breathing,  the  circulation  of  tho.blood,  and  the  movements 
of  the  int(»stines.  These  are  actions,  and  ser\'e  a  purpose,  but 
they  are  not  mental  actions.  We  could  imagine  ourselves  so 
constituted,  that  these  processes  would  have  had  to  be 
prompted  and  controlled  by  sensations,  emotions,  and  desires ; 
they  would  then  have  been  mental  actions.  As  it  is,  they 
form  a  cla.ss  apart,  denominated  Keflex  Actions.  When  nar- 
rowly examined,  thoy  ajipear  to  shade  by  insensible  degrees 
into  voluntary  actions ;  but  we  are  not  on  that  account  to 
confound  thi^  broad  and  fundann^ntal  distinction  between  the 
unconscious  and  the  conscious?,  involved  in  the  opposition  of 
the  n*il(ix  and  the  voluntary. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  preliminary  skrtch,  to  indicate 
and  discriminate  all  the  varieties  of  animal  activity.  There 
is  a  complication  to  be  unmvt'llcHl  in  this  department  of  the 
mind,  such  as  to  test  severely  the  resources  of  mental  science. 
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It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  as  the  most  general  law  of  volition, 
that  pleasure  prompts  to  action  for  its  continuance,  increase, 
or  renewal ;  and  that  pain  prompts  to  action  for  its  cessation, 
abatement,  t)r  prevention. 

Thirdly.  The  concluding  attribute  of  the  mental  constitu- 
tion is  Thought,  Intelligence,  or  Cognition.  This  includes 
siTch  functions  as  Memory,  Reason,  Judgment,  and  Imagina- 
tion. The  first  fact  implied  in  it  is  Discrimination,  or  sense 
of  difference,  shown  by  our  being  conscious  of  one  sensation 
as  more  intense  than  another,  or  when  we  are  aware  of  two 
feelings  as  differing  in  kind, — for  example,  taste  and  smell, 
pain  and  pleasure,  fear  and  anger.  Another  fact  is  Similarity, 
or  sense  of  agreement,  which  is  interwoven  with  the  preceding 
in  all  the  processes  of  thought.  When  we  identify  any  sen- 
sation or  present  mental  impression  with  one  that  occurred 
previously,  there  being  an  interval  between,  we  exemplify  the 
power  of  similarity  ;  the  sun  seen  to-day  recalls  our  previous 
impressions  of  his  appearance.  A  third  fact  or  property  of 
the  Intellect  is  Retentiveness,  commonly  understood  by  the 
familiar  names  '  memory '  and  'recollection/  This  power  is 
essential  to  the  operation  of  the  two  former  powers  ;  we  could 
not  discriminate  two  successive  impressions,  if  the  first  did 
not  persist  mentally  to  be  contrasted  with  the  second ;  and 
we  could  not  identify  a  present  feeling  with  one  that  had  left 
no  trace  in  our  framework.  Retentiveness,  which  sums  up 
all  that  we  designate  by  memory,  acquisition,  education, 
habit,  learning  by  experience,  is  not  wanting  in  the  lower 
orders  of  sentient  Ufa  For  an  animal  to  have  a  home,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  memory  is  requisite. 

We  have  seen  that  Volition  is  separated  from  Feeling,  by 
superadding  the  characteristic  of  action,  or  the  putting  forth 
of  energy  to  serve  an  end.  And  now,  after  the  foregoing 
enumeration  of  Intellectual  attributes,  we  can  draw  the  line 
between  Thought  and  Feeling,  which  is  to  complete  the  defi- 
nition of  mind,  so  far  as  is  needful  at  the  outset. 

In  proportion  as  a  mental  experience  contains  the  facts 
named  discriniination,  comparison,  and  retentiveness,  it  is 
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an  Intellectual  experience  ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  want- 
ing in  these,  and  shows  itself  in  pleasure  or  pain,  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  Feeling.  The  very  same  state  of  mind  may  have 
both  an  intellectual  side  and  an  emotional  side ;  indeed,  this 
is  a  usual  occurrence.  And,  like  many  things  that  are  radi- 
cally contrasted,  as  day  and  night,  these  two  distinct  facts  of 
our  nature  pass  into  one  another  by  a  gradual  transition,  so 
that  an  absolute  line  of  separation  is  not  always  possible ;  a 
circumstance  that  does  not  invalidate  the  genuineness  of  their 
mutual  contrast. 

The  exercise  of  Thought  is  greatly  mixed  up  with  Volition 
also,  but  there  is  rarely  any  difiiculty  in  distinguishing  the  two 
functions.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  exist  in  one 
exclusive  state.  Still,  in  our  explanations  of  things,  we  often 
require  to  separate  in  statement  what  is  not  separated  in  fact 

4.  If  we  advert  to  the  various  classifications  of  the  mental 
phenomena  that  have  hitherto  passed  current,  we  shall  find 
that  the  three  attributes  above  specified  have  been  more  or 
less  distinctly  recognized. 

In  the  old  division  of  mind  into  Understanding  and  Will, 
the  element  of  Feeling  would  appear  to  be  left  out  entirely. 
We  shall  find  in  fact,  however,  that  the  feelings  are  implied 
in,  or  placed  under,  both  heads.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Keid's  classification,  also  twofold  and  substantially  identical 
with  the  foregoing,  namely,  into  Intellecival Poivers  and  Active 
Pmcers,  The  submerged  department  of  Feeling  will  be  found 
partly  mixed  up  with  the  Intellectual  Powers,  wherein  are 
included  the  Senses  and  the  Emotions  of  Taste,  and  partly 
treated  of  among  the  Active  Powers,  which  comprise  the  ex- 
position of  the  benevolent  and  the  malevolent  Affections. 

Dr.  Thomas  I>rown,  displeased  with  the  mode  of  applying 
tlie  term  '  Active '  in  the  above  division,  went  into  the  other 
extreme,  and  bi'ou^'ht  forward  a  classification  where  Feelinsr 
seems  entirely  to  overlie  the  region  of  Volition.  He  divides 
mental  statt*s  into  Ejie.rnal  ojfvdions  and  Internal  affecHon^ 
Ry  exttirnal  affections  he  means  the  ft»elings  we  have  by  the 
Senses,  in  other  words,  Sensation.     The  internal  aifections  he 
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subdivides  into  Intelleciiml  states  of  mind  and  Emotions.  His 
division  therefore  is  tantamount  to  Sensation,  Emotion,  and 
Intellect.  All  the  phenomena  commonly  recognized  as  of  an 
active  or  volitional  character,  he  classes  as  a  part  of  Emotion. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  remarking  on  the  arrangement 
followed  in  the  writings  of  Dugald  Stewart,  states  his  own 
view  as  follows : — '  If  we  take  the  Mental  to  the  exclusion 
of  Material  phenomena,  that  is,  the  i)henomena  manifested 
through  the  medium  of  Self-consciousness  or  Reflection,  they 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  three  categories  or  primary 
genera  ; — the  phenomena  of  Knowledge  or  Cof/nition, — the 
phenomena  of  Feeling  or  of  Pleasure  and  Pain, — and  the 
phenomena  of  Conation  or  of  Will  and  Dcaire*  InteUigence, 
Feeling,  and  Will,  are  thus  distinctively  set  forth. 

I  may  farther  notice  the  mode  of  laying  out  the  subject 
that  has  occurred  to  an  able  physiologist.  I  quote  a  passage 
intended  as  introductory  to  the  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous 
System. 

'  Of  the  fanctions  performed  through  the  agency  of  the  nervous 
system,  some  are  entirely  corporeal,  whilst  others  involve  pheno- 
mena of  a  mental  or  psychical  nature.  In  the  latter  and  higher 
class  of  such  functions  are  first  to  be  reckoned  those  purely  iniel' 
leciual  operations,  carried  on  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
brain,  which  do  not  immediately  arise  from  an  external  stimulus, 
and  do  not  manifest  themselves  in  outward  acts.  To  the  same 
class  also  belong  sensation  and  volition.  In  the  exercise  of  sensa- 
tion, the  mind  becomes  conscious,  through  the  medium  of  the 
brain,  of  impressions  conducted  or  propagated  to  that  organ  along 
the  nerves  from  distant  parts ;  and  in  voluntary  motion,  a  stimulus 
to  action  arises  in  the  brain,  and  is  carried  outwards  by  the  nerves 
from  the  central  organ  to  the  voluntary  muscles.  Lastly,  emotion^ 
which  gives  rise  to  gestures  and  movements,  varying  with  the 
different  mental  affections  which  they  express,  is  an  involuntary 
state  of  the  mind,  connected  with  some  part  of  the  brain,  and 
influencing  the  muscles  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves. 'f 

*  CoUected  Works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Vol.  II. :  Advertisement  by  tho 
Editor. 

t  Dr.  Sbarpey,  in  Quaiu's  Anatowy,  6th  edition,  p,  cIxviiL 
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In  this  passage  a  quadruple  partition  is  indicated, — Sen- 
sation, Intellect,  Emotion,  and  Volition.  Sensation  is  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  primary  division.  Except,  however,  as 
regards  one  important  point  to  be  afterwards  adverted  to, 
there  is  nothing  in  Sensation  that  does  not  come  either  under 
iFeeling,  as  above  defined,  or  under  Intellect. 

5.  In  the  plan  of  the  present  volume.  Part  first,  entitled 
'  Jilovement,  Sense,  and  Instinct,'  will  include  the  discussion 
of  both  Feeling  and  Volition  in  their  lower  forms,  that  is, 
apart  from  Intellect,  or  so  as  to  involve  Intellect  in  the  least 
possible  degree ;  the  Sensations  of  the  different  Senses  will 
form  a  leading  portion  of  the  contents.  This  division  will 
comprise  all  that  is  primitive  or  instinctive  in  the  suscepti- 
bilities and  impulses  of  the  mental  organization.  The  second 
Part  will  aim  at  a  full  exposition  of  the  Intellectual  pro- 
perties. 

Thus,  while  Feeling,  Volition,  and  Intellect  are  regarded 
as  the  ultimate  properties  and  the  fundamental  classification 
of  mind,  it  is  not  proposed  that  the  exposition  should  proceed 
strictly  in  the  order  thus  stated. 

Although  Feeling  and  Volition,  in  their  elementary  aspect, 
can  be  explained  before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the 
Intellect,  while  one  large  important  department  of  Feeling, 
namely,  Sensation,  is  always  considered  as  introductory  to  the 
Intellectual  powers,  yet  the  full  exposition  of  the  Emotions 
and  the  Active  impulses  of  our  nature  properly  comes  last  in 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  mind. 

6.  It  is  requisite  at  the  outset  to  give  some  intima- 
tion of  a  great  mental  law  involved  in  the  fundamental 
property  of  Discrimination  above  noticed,  namely,  the  law  of 
EeLxVTIVity.  By  this  is  meant  that,  as  change  of  impression  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  our  being  conscious,  or  of  being 
mentally  alive  either  to  feeling  or  to  thought,  every  mental 
experience  is  necessarily  twofuhL  We  can  neither  feel  nor 
know  heat,  except  in  the  transition  from  cold.  In  every 
feeling  there  are  two  contrasting  states  ;  in  every  act  of  know- 
ing, two  things  are  known  tx)gether. 
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With  reference  to  many  of  our  feelings,  mankind  have 
always  to  some  extent  recognized  the  working  of  this  prin- 
ciple. It  is  seen  that  the  first  shock  of  the  transition  from 
one  state  to  another — from  sickness  to  health,  poverty  to 
abundance,  ignorance  to  knowledge — is  the  most  intense,  and 
that  as  the  memory  of  the  previous  condition  fades  away,  so 
does  the  liveliness  of  the  emotion  caused  by  the  changa 
Leisure,  retirement,  rest,  are  enjoyed  only  by  contrast  to  pre- 
vious toils.  The  incessant  demands  for  novelty  and  change, 
for  constant  advances  in  wealth,  in  knowledge,  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  society,  farther  show  the  principle  of  Relativity  as 
applied  to  pleasure. 

Language  contains  many  names  avowedly  relative,  as 
parent,  child  ;  ruler,  subject ;  up,  down  ;  north,  south  ;  light, 
dark ;  virtue,  vice.  It  is  obvious  that  either  name  in  those 
couples  implies  the  other ;  there  can  be  no  ruler  without  a 
subject.  But,  in  reality,  the  principle  of  Kelativity  applies  to 
everything  that  we  are  capable  of  knowing.  Whatever  we 
can  conceive  implies  some  other  thing  or  things  also  conceiv- 
able, the  contrast,  co-relative,  or  negative  of  that.  Red  means 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  coloui-s.  If  we  had  never  been 
affected  by  any  colour  except  red.  colour  would  never  liave 
been  recognized  by  us.  When  we  speak  of  a  fixed  star,  we 
mean  to  exclude  certain  other  things — the  sun,  planets, 
comets,  &c.  When  we  make  an  affirmation,  *  the  stars  shine 
by  their  own  light,*  we  also  by  implicatiun  make  a  denial, 
'  the  stars  do  not  borrow  their  light.' 

The  applications  of  this  principle  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. It  bears  directly  on  the  arts  of  human  happiness ; 
it  is  essentially  involved  in  Fine  Ait ;  it  must  be  attended  to 
in  the  communication  of  knowledge ;  in  iletaphysics  it  con- 
flicts with  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute.  (For  farther  remarks 
on  the  Definition  and  Divisions  of  Mind,  see  Appendix  A-) 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

1.  A  LTHOUGH  Subject  and  Object  (Mind  and  Matter)  are 
-^  the  most  diametrically  opposite  facts  of  our  experi- 
ence, yet  there  is  a  concomitance  or  connexion  between  mind 
and  a  material  organism.  This  position  is  best  supported  by 
the  subsequent  details.    (See  also  Appendix  B.) 

The  parts  of  the  human  frame  that  chiefly  concern  the 
student  of  mental  science  are  the  Nerves  and  Nerve  Centres 
(principally  collected  in  the  Brain),  the  Organs  of  Sense,  and 
the  Muscular  System.  The  organs  of  sense  and  of  movement 
will  be  described  afterwards;  a  brief  description  of  the 
Nerves  and  Nerve  Centres  will  occupy  this  preliminary 
chapter,  in  which  we  shall  confine  ourselves  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  facts  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  upon  Mind. 

2.  That  the  Brain  is  the  principal  organ  of  Mind  is  proved 
by  such  observations  as  the  following  : — 

(1.)  From  the  local  feelings  that  wo  experience  during 
mental  excitement.  In  most  cases  of  bodily  irritation,  we  can 
assign  the  place  or  scat  of  the  disturbance.  We  localize  in- 
digestion in  the  stomach,  irritation  of  the  lungs  in  the  chest, 
toothache  in  the  gums  or  jaws;  and  when  the  mental  workings 
give  rise  to  pain,  we  point  to  the  head.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances we  have  no  local  consciousness  of  mental  action,  but  in 
a  time  of  great  mental  agitation,  or  after  any  unusual  exertion 
of  thought,  the  aching  or  oppression  in  the  head  tells  where 
the  seat  of  action  is,  precisely  as  aching  limbs  prove  what 
muscles  have  been  exercised  during  a  long  day's  marcL  The 
observation  can  occasionally  be  carried  much  fartiier  ;  for  it 
is  found  that  a  series  of  intense  mental  emotions,  or  an  exces- 
sive strain  on  the  powers  of  thinking,  will  end  in  a  diseased 
alteration  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
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(2.)  Injury  or  disease  of  the  brain  impairs  in  some  way  or 
other  the  powers  of  the  mind  A  blow  on  the  head  will 
destroy  consciousness  for  the  time  ;  a  severe  hurt  will  cause 
a  loss  of  memory.  The  various  disorders  of  the  brain,  as 
inflammation,  softening,  &c.,  are  known  to  affect  the  mental 
energies.  Insanity  is  often  accompanied  by  evident  cerebral 
disease. 

(3.)  The  products  of  nervous  waste  are  increased  when 
the  mind  is  more  than  ordinarily  exerted.  The  alkaline 
phosphates  (triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia) 
removed  by  the  kidneys  are  derived  principally  from  the 
wjiste  of  nervous  substance  ;  and  they  are  sensibly  increased 
after  great  mental  exertion  or  excitement.  Phosphorus 
abounds  more  in  the  brain  than  in  any  other  tissue. 

(4.)  There  is  an  indisputable  connexion  between  size  of 
brain  and  the  mental  energy  displayed  by  the  individual  man 
or  animal.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  size  is  the  sole  cir- 
cumstance that  determines  the  amount  of  mental  force.  But 
just  as  largeness  of  muscle  gives  greater  strength  of  body,  as 
a  general  rule,  so  largeness  of  brain  gives  greater  vigour  of 
mental  impulse.  The  measurements  of  the  heads  of  remark- 
able men  have  often  been  quoted.  '  All  other  circumstances 
being  alike/  says  Dr.  Shaq)ey,  '  the  size  of  the  brain  ai)pears 
to  bear  a  general  relation  to  the  mental  power  of  the 
individual, — although  instances  occur  in  which  this  rule  is 
not  applicable.  The  brain  of  Cuvier  weighed  upwards  of  64 
oz.,  and  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie  about  63  oz. 
avoirdupois.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brain  in  idiots  is 
remarkably  small.  In  three  idiots,  whose  ages  were  sixteen, 
forty,  and  fifty  years,  Tiedemann  found  the  weight  of  their 
respective  brains  to  be  19 J  oz.,  25^  oz.,  and  22 i  oz. ;  and  Dr. 
Sims  records  the  case  of  a  female  idiot  twelve  years  old, 
whose  brain  weighed  27  oz.  The  weight  of  the  human  brain 
is  taken  at  about  3  lbs.  (48  oz.).' — Quain's  Anatomy,  VoL  IL, 
p.  432.* 

•  In  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  MarshaU,  of  University  College,  read  be- 
fore the  Boyal  Society  (Jane,  18G3),  the  author  gives  a  minute  account  of 
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(5.)  The  specific  experiments  on  the  nerve  cords  and 
nerve  centres,  to  be  afterwards  quoted,  have  proved  the  im- 
mediate dependence  of  sensation,  intelligence,  and  volition  on 
those  parts. 

No  fact  in  our  constitution  can  be  considered  more  certain 
than  this,  that  the  brain  is  tlie  chief  organ  of  mind,  and  lias 
mind  for  its  piincipal  function.  As  we  descend  in  the  animal 
scale,  through  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  &c.,  the 
nerN-^ous  system  dwindles  according  to  the  decreasing  measure 
of  mental  endowment. 

three  brains,  ono  the  brain  of  a  Bushwoman,  the  others  the  brains  of  two 
idiots  of  European  descent.  The  Bushwoman's  brain  was  computed  to  have 
weighed  in  the  fresh  state  31^  oz.  One  of  the  idiots  was  a  woman  aged 
forty-two  years;  she  was  able  to  walk,  though  badly,  to  nurse  a  doll,  and  to 
say  a  few  words ;  the  weight  of  her  brain  was  10  oz.  5  grs.  The  other  was  a 
boy  of  twelve ;  he  cuuld  neither  walk  nor  handle  anything,  nor  articulate  a 
single  word ;  the  weight  of  his  brain  was  8^  oz.  Those  are  the  two  smallest 
idiot  brains  whose  weight  has  been  recorded. 

Mr.  Marshall  enters  into  a  very  minute  description  of  the  structure  of  aU 
the  three  brains,  and  his  remarks  are  valuable  as  showing  what  other  defici- 
encies, besides  weight,  attach  to  the  brains  of  human  beings  of  low  mental 
power.  Nut  merely  is  thj)  cerebrum  in  idiots  a  small  organ,  haWng  aU  the 
proper  parts  on  a  sm.ilkr  scale,  but  these  parts  are  fewer  in  number,  less 
complex,  and  different  in  relative  proportion  and  position.  And  in  particular, 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  much  less  developed,  much  simpler,  than  in 
an  average  brain.  On  comparing  the  two  idiots  in  question,  the  convolutious 
of  the  worn  an  were  more  developed  than  those  of  the  boy. 

The  circum.stanco  of  inequality  in  the  richness  of  the  convolutions  has 
been  alluded  to  by  physiologists  as  explaining  the  casbs  of  great  mental  power 
allied  with  brains  not  above  the  average  weight.  Such  differences  have 
actually  bem  observed  in  the  examination  of  brains.  The  brain  of  Cuvicr 
was  said  to  bo  distinguished  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  weight.  But  tho 
connexion  of  force  of  mind  with  richness  of  convolutions  is  also  liable  to 
various  qu:ili(ications.  It  does  not  hold  in  the  comparison  of  different  species, 
— the  bheep'b  brain  is  moi-e  highly  convoluted  than  the  dog*s ;  aad  there  are 
well  authenticated  cases  of  men  of  superior  powers,  whose  brains,  both  as  to 
weight  and  as  to  convolutions,  were  below  the  average.  Still,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  generally,  though  not  universally,  an  increase  in  one  or  b>th 
of  theses  peculiarities  in  the  concomitant  of  a  higher  mental  endowment.  Both 
the  btatistics  of  the  Races  of  men,  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  are  decisive  to 
this  ext^'ut. 

We  may  readily  suppose  that,  with  a  view  to  intellectual  power,  an 
abnndanc<^  of  nervous  elements — fibres  and  corpuscles — must  be  acoompanied 
with  a  felicitous  distribution  or  arrangement  of  them. 
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3.  'The  Nervous  System  consists  of  a  central  part,  or 
rathet  a  series  of  connected  central  organs  named  the  cerebro* 
spinal  axis,  or  cerebrospinal  centre ;  and  of  the  nerves,  which 
have  the  form  of  cords  connected  at  one  extremity  with  the 
cerebro-spinal  centre,  and  extending  from  thence  through 
the  body  to  the  mascles,  sensible  parts,  and  other  organs 
placed  under  their  control  The  nerves  form  the  medium  of 
communication  between  these  distant  parts  and  the  centre ; 
one  class  of  nervous  fibres,  termed  afferent  (iiicarrying)  or 
centripetal,  conducting  impressions  towards  the  centre, — 
another,  the  efferent  (outcarrying)  or  centrifugal,  carrying 
material  stimuli  from  the  centre  to  the  moving  organs.  The 
nerves  are,  therefore,  said  to  be  intemuncial  in  their  office, 
whilst  the  central  organ  receives  the  impressions  conducted  to 
it  by  the  one  class  of  nerves,  and  imparts  stimuli  to  the  other, 
rendering  certain  of  these  impressions  cognizable  to  the  mind, 
and  combining  in  due  association,  and  towards  a  dt^tinite  end, 
movements,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  of  diffei-ent 
and  often  of  distant  parts.' — Quain,  Introduction. 

The  foregoing  division  of  the  nervous  system  into  nerve- 
centres  and  nerve-cords  determines  the  order  and  method  of 
description  both  as  regards  their  Anatomy,  or  structure,  and 
their  Physiology,  or  function, 

THE  NERVOUS  SUBSTANCE. 

4.  '  The  nervons  system  is  made  up  of  a  substance  proper  and 
peculiar  to  it,  with  inclosing  membranes,  cellular  tissue,  and 
blood  vessels.  The  nervtnis  substance  has  long  been  distinguished 
into  two  kinds,  obviously  differing  from  each  other  in  colour,  and 
therefore  named  the  white,  and  the  grey,  or  cineritious  (ash- 
col  onred). 

*  When  subjected  to  the  microscope,  the  nervous  substance  is 
seen  to  consist  of  two  different  structural  elements,  viz.,  fibres,  and 
cells  or  vesicles.  The  fibres  are  found  universally  in  the  nervous 
cords,  and  they  also  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  nervous 
centres ;  the  cells  or  vesicles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  confined  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  latter,  and  do  not  exist  in  the  nerves  pro- 
perly so  called,  unless  it  be  at  their  peripheral  expansions  in  some 
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of  tho  organs  of  special  sense ;  they  are  contained  in  the  grey 
portion  of  tho  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  ganglia,  which  grey  sub- 
stance is,  in  fact,  made  up  of  these  vesicles  intermixed  in  many 
parts  with  fibres,  and  with  a  variable  quantity  of  granular  or 
umorj)hous  matter.' 

The  ncTwa  fibres  are  principally  of  the  class  termed  white, 
or  tuhulur  nerve-fibres.  They  are  of  microscopic  minute- 
ness. In  thickness,  they  range  from  the  f^jViy  to  the  t^Jvit 
of  an  inch ;  the  medium  or  average  being  ^^^j^  of  an  inch. 
When  in  the  fresh  condition,  they  are  homogeneous  and 
transparent,  but  after  separation  from  the  body  they  acquire 
a  double  outline  or  contour,  and  are  apt  also  to  assume  a 
varicose  or  beaded  appearanca  The  inference  as  to  their 
ultimate  structure,  from  these  changes,  is  that  each  tube  con- 
sists of  (1)  an  outer  structureless  membrane,  (2)  an  interior 
surrounding  layer  of  transparent  fatty  matter,  and  (3)  a 
central  core  or  cylind(;r,  which  is  not  fatty,  but  albuminous  in 
composition.  The  central  band  or  axis  Jippears  alone,  or  di- 
vest (ul  of  the  two  envelopes,  both  in  the  central  connexions  of 
tlni  fibres,  and  in  the  ultimate  ramifications  in  the  extremities 
of  the  boily  ;  being,  therefore,  the  essential  part  of  the  struc- 
ture.   In  thickness,  it  does  not  exceed  the  jiJi/.TrTy^  of  an  inch. 

These  tubular  nerve-fibres  are  finest  on  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  nerves  of  special  sense ;  they 
are  largest  in  the  motor  nerves.  From  the  foregoing  state- 
ments of  their  size,  we  may  judge  of  the  immense  multipli- 
cation of  the  nervous  elements.  Estimates  have  been  made 
of  the  number  of  fibres  in  individual  nerves.  The  third  cere- 
bral nerve  (the  common  motor  of  the  eyes)  is  supposed  to 
have  as  many  as  fifteen  thousand  fibres  ;  the  small  root  of  the 
iifth  (governing  mastication)  nine  or  ten  thousand;  the  nerve 
of  the  tongue  five  thousand ;  these  being  all  motor  nerves, 
which  have  the  lamest  fibres.  It  would  be  interestin*?  to 
estimate  the  probable  number  of  fibres  of  the  nerve  of  sight, 
wliich,  besides  being  a  sensitive  neiTe,  is  much  thicker  than 
any  of  those  jtist  quoted  ;  there  cannot  probably  be  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  fibres,  and  there  may  be  many  more. 
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The  number  of  nerve  fibres  forming  the  white  substance  of 
the  brain  must  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  milliona 

In  the  grey  substance  of  the  nerve  centres,  the  nerve 
fibres  are  supposed  to  be  continuous  with  the  cells  or  vesicles. 
At  their  other  extremity  in  the  organs  of  sense,  in  the 
muscles,  and  in  the  body  generally,  their  mode  of  termination 
appears  to  be  varied.  Sometimes  they  end  in  loops,  some- 
times in  meshes  of  network  ;  not  unfrequently  sub-dividing 
into  minuter  nerves  (besides  dropping  their  two  investing 
sheaths).  In  other  cases,  they  seem,  acctjrding  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Anatomists,  to  end  free  in  fine  points,  or  else  in 
little  swellings  of  various  structure. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  each  fibre  is  continued  un- 
broken and  independent  from  the  central  nervous  masses  to 
the  peripheral  extremity;  there  are  no  loose  ends;  and 
although  the  nervous  cords  frequently  unite,  as  well  as  sub- 
divide, in  their  course,  the  ultimate  fibres  are  never  fused 
with  one  another. 

The  nerve  cells,  vesicles,  or  ganglionic  corpuscles,  are  little 
bodies,  of  a  variety  of  fonns  ;  being  round,  oval,  pear-shaped, 
tailed,  and  star-like  or  radiated.  They  consist  of  pul[)y  mat- 
ter, with  an  eccentric  roundish  body  or  nucleus,  enclosing  one 
or  more  still  smaller  nuclei,  surrounded  by  coloured  granules. 
They  vary  in  size  from  ^J^y  to  ^^^jg  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Fio.  !.• 


*  Nucleated  nerre-corpusclen  map^ified  170  diameters,     a  and  b  from  the 
cortical  grey  matter  of  the  cerob«llum  ;  e  and  d  from  the  spongy  grey  matter 
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When  we  take  into  account  the  amount  of  grej  matter  in 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  grey  matter  is  made  up  of 
these  bodies,  mingled  with  fibres,  the  total  number  of  cor- 
puscles occurring  in  the  neryous  substance  would  have  to  be 
reckoned  by  millious. 

With  regard  to  the  corpuscles  existing  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
conyolutions  of  the  brain,  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  gives  the  following 
conclasions  as  the  result  of  his  observations  of  the  brain  in  man, 
in  the  sheep,  the  cat,  and  the  dog  : — 

'  1.  The  numerous  nerve  cells  of  the  grey  matter  are  all  con- 
nected with,  or  give  origin  to,  at  least  two  fibres. 

'  2.  These  fibres,  wide  near  their  origin,  gradually  diminish 
in  thickness  till  they  are  not  more  than  y^^^.^^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

*  3.  It  is  probable  that  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  con- 
volutions are  connected  together  ;  but,  in  the  adult,  the  cells  are 
not  often  connected  with  those  cells  situated  nearest  them. 

*  4  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  nerve  cells,  here 
or  elsewhere,  influence  any  nerve  fibres  save  those  that  are  stmc- 
iurally  crmiinuous  with  them.'  (Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Vol.  XII.,  p.  673.) 

Both  the  nerve  fibres  and  the  nerve  cells  or  corpuscles  are 
largely  supplied  with  blood,  a  circumstance  indicating  great 
activity.  The  grey  matter,  which  is  constituted  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  corpuscles,  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  seat  of 
central  nervous  energy,  and  hence  the  grey  masses  are  called 
the  nervous  centres.  The  supposition  is.  that  these  masses 
originate  or  re-inforcc  nervous  power,  which  is  then  trans- 
mitted through  the  nerve  fibres  from  one  part  of  the  system 
to  the  other.  It  is,  however,  shown  by  experiments  that  the 
nerve  fibres  themselves  generate  force ;  for  the  currents 
passing  through  them  are  augmented  in  their  progress. 

A  second  function  of  the  corjMiscles  throws  light  on  the 
plan  and  workings  of  the  brain.  They  are  the  Grand  Junc- 
tions, or  Crossings,  where  the  fibres  communicate  with  one 

of  the  mcdnUs  oblongata ;  n  the  Dudeos  of  a  cell,—  (a,  e,  and  d^  after  Hann- 
over}.    From  Qcaim's  Anatomy, 
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another,  and  establish  a  vast  system  of  latoral  and  forward 
connexions,  necessary  to  the  co-ordinatiuy  and  concatenating 
of  movements  and  sensations,  iu  the  bodily  mechanism 
associated  with  mind.  The  fibres  ascending  through  the 
spinal  cord  to  the  brain,  pass  into  cells,  some  lower  and 
others  higher ;  new  fibres  proceed  from  these  cells  both 
laterally  and  onwai-ds,  and  eoinmunicatv  with  other  cells  and 
fibres  in  an  exceedingly  complicated  atrangemciit  The 
spread  and  expansion  of  the  white  nervous  substance,  in  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain,  supposes,  of  necessity,  that  the 
fibres  rising  from  below  enter  culls  in  the  ganglia  at  tlte  base 
uf  the  brain,  and  tliat  these  celts  send  out  in  the  upward 
direction  a  much  greater  number  than  what  is  received  from 
beneath ;  and  so  on,  till  the  multiplication  attained  in  the 
hemispheres  is  reached. 

THE  NERVOUS  CESTKES. 
5.  In  the  colleciive  mass  made  up  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  and  denominated  the  cei'ebro- 
*'*'■  ^-  spinal  axis  or  centre,  the  fallowing 

parts  stand  distinct  from  each  other, 
although  iiiutuiilly  connected  by 
bundles  of  nerve  filircs. 

J.    The  Si'isAL  Coiii),  contained 

in  the  biick  bone,  and  sending  out 

two  pairs  of  nerves  from   between 

every  two  vertebra;,  one  jiair  to  each 

side  of  the  Iwdy,   The  Cord  consists 

of  a  column  of  white  tibrous  matter 

with  a  grey  portion  enclosed.     In  a 

cross  section,  the  grey  matter  is  seen 

to  fonii  two  crescents,  with  the  horn,=i 

turned  outwnnls,   and  coniieeled  in 

the  middle  of  their  convexities  by  a. 

'  cross  hand, 

*  '  Plani  in  outlino,  ihoning  th;  front,  A,  and  the  aide*,  B,  of  the  spinal 

card  with  the  fi«uica  upon  it ;  hIso  wclioni  of  Iho  f[Te]'  ant)  whilu  matter, 

uul  the  roola  of  the  apiunl  ucivei.    d,  n,  Antoriar  fissure,    ji,  f,  ruit(«r>or 
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II.  The  ESCEPHALOS  or  BnAllf.  This  includes  the  entire 
conteDts  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  or  cranium.  The  apinal 
cord  is  coutiiiued  up  into  it.  The  brain  is  itself  an  aggregate 
nf  distinguishable  masses  of  ntixed  grey  and  white  matter. 
Kac^  of  these  masses  is  looked  upon  either  as  a  distinct 
centre,  or  as  conimuoii-ating  between  the  centres.  In  pro- 
portion Rs  the  grey  vesicular  matter  prevails,  the  mass  has 
tlie  chai-acters  of  a  centre  and  a  grand  junction  ;  according  as 
the  white  fibrous  substance  prevails,  the  part  seiTes  aa  a 
medium  of  oouduction  or  communication  solely.  Of  these 
various  masses,  some  have  a  preponderance  of  grey,  others  of 
white  matter.     None  are  purely  of  one  kind. 

The  mere  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  brain  is  ex- 
tremely complex,  and  there  are  different  modes  of  classifying 
and  grouping  the  various  portions.  The  division  adopted  by 
human  Anatomists  is  into  four  parts  {a  diiferent  arrangement 
has  been  proposed,  founded  on  Uomparntive  Anatomy).  Those 
four  parts  are  the  Cerebrum,  the  Cerebellum,  the  Ports  Varolii, 
Fio.  3.' 


Da'UM.  i,  Pnati^ior,  ftnd  f,  Anterior  hnrn  of  |^n>7  miltdr.  *,  Orejr  ooinmit- 
■iirt'.  r,  AuUtiar,  and  >,  TiMtcrior  rooU  of  a  iiiiniil  nerve.' — Qdaw,  VuL  1L 
I>.  43H. 

*  '  A  plan  in  outline,  ebawing,  in  a  lateral  Tiew,  tba  parti  of  tlio  enccpha- 
loa  HiuuatL'd  aomuwliBt  from  each  other.      A,  Cerubrum.     *,  FiMon  of 
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and  the  Medulla  Oblongata.  '  The  cerebrum,  which  is  the 
highest  and  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  human  encephalon, 
occupies  the  upper  and  larger  portion  of  the  cranial  cavity/ 
'The  cerebellum  is  placed  beneath  the  hinder  part  of  the 
cerebnim,  by  which  it  is  completely  overlapped.'  The  pons 
Varolii  is  in  the  base  of  the  brain  near  the  entrance  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  connects  together  the  three  other  parts, — 
the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  oblongata.  Tlio 
medulla  oblongata  connects  the  spinal  cord  with  the  bmin. 

6.  In  giving  a  more  detailed  description  of  those  four 
parts,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  them  in  an  inverse  order, 
beginning  from  below,  or  where  the  brain  joins  the  spinal 
cord. 

(1.)  The  Medulla  Oblongata, — Tliis  portion  is  continuous 
below  with  the  spinal  cord,  of  which  it  seems  an  expansion ; 
lying  wholly  within  the  cranial  cavity,  its  upper  end  passes 
into  the  pons  Varolii     See  Figs.  3  and  4,  D. 

'It  is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  having  its  broad  extremity 
turned  upwards,  from  which  it  tapers  to  its  point  of  con- 
nexion with  the  spinal  cord ;  it  is  expanded  laterally  at  its 
upper  part.  Its  length  from  the  pons  to  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  pyramids  is  about  an  inch  and  a  <[uarter ;  its  gr(»«tost 
breadth  is  about»three  quarters  of  an  inch  ;  and  its  thickness 
from  before  backwards  about  half  an  inch. 

In  form  and  general  anatomical  charact(3rs,  the  medulla 
oblongata  very  much  resembles  the  cord,  of  which  it  is  a 
prolongation  upwards  to  the  brain.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
here  to  enter  into  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  part,  or  to  set 
forth  the  points  of  difference  between  it  and  the  cord  ;  we  need 
only  observe  that  in  it  the  white  and  grey  constituents  of  the 
cord  are  both  increased  in  size  and  altered  in  arrangement. 
The  grey  matter  especially  becomes  more  abundant,  and 
additional  deposits  occur.  Tlie  medulla  oblongata  has  thus 
more  of  the  character  of  an  independent  centre  of  nervous 

Sylvian,  which  separates  the  anterior  and  middle  lohes.  B,  CerebcllDm.  C, 
Poni»  Varolii.  D,  Medulla  oblongata,  a,  Peduncles  of  cerebrum;  b,  Superior ; 
c.  Middle;  and  d,  Inferior  peduncles  of  cirebelluu).'— Quai:«. 
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action,  as  well  as  of  a  grand  junction,  than  belongs  to  the 
cord.  It  gives  origin  to  nciTcs  of  a  very  special  and  im- 
purtant  nature. 

(2.)  The  Pons  Varolii,  or  annular  protuberance  (tuber 
annulare).  (See  Figs.  3  and  4  c.)  Tiiis  '  is  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  encephalon,  which  occupies  a  centntl 
position  on  its  under  surface,  above  and  in  front  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  below  and  behind  tlie  crum  cerebri  a, 
and  between  tlie  middle  crura  of  the  cerebellum  c,  with  all 
which  parts  it  is  connected.'  By  the  term  'crura  cerebri,* 
introduced  in  this  description,  is  meant  the  *  legs '  or  roots  of 
tlie  cerebrum,  or  the  two  bundles  of  nerves  that  unite  it  with 
the  parts  below.  The  crura  of  the  cerebellum  express  in 
like  manner  the  several  connexions  of  that  centre  with  the 
other  centres.  On  account  of  the  intermediate  and  con- 
necting position  of  the  pons,  it  has  also  been  called  the 
middle-brain  (meso-cejdialon).  From  its  embitacing,  as  in  a 
ring,  the  medulla  oblongata  and  stems  of  the  cerebrum,  it  has 
derived  the  name  of  annular  protuberance ;  the  other  name, 
'  pons,'  or  bridge,  expresses  the  same  circumstance. 

*  The  substance  of  the  pons  Varolii  consists  of  transverse 
and  longitudinal  white  iibres,  interspersed  with  a  quantity 
of  dill  used  grey  matter.  The  transverse  fibres,  with  a  few 
excei>tions,  enter  the  cerebellum  imder  the  name  of  the 
midille  crum  or  jjcduncles,  and  form  a  commissural  (or  con- 
necting) system  for  its  two  hemisi)heres.  The  longitudinal 
li'nn^s  are  those  which  ascend  fi'om  the  mecUilla  oblongaia 
mU)  tlu^  crura  cerebri,  augmented,  it  would  seem,  by  others 
wliicli  arise  within  the  i>ons  from  the  grey  matter  swittei*ed 
through  it.*  The  ])ons  is  thus  mainly  a  grand  junction 
betWL»en  the  me<lulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  below,  the 
cerebrum  above,  anil  the  cerebellum  behind.  The  existence 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  the  grey  or  vesicular  matter 
pi*oves  that  simple  conduction  or  cummunication  is  not  the 
sole  function  of  this  part  of  the  brain. 

{W.)  *The  ccrihrom  or  brain  proper  (Figs.  8  and  4,  a),  as 
already  mentioned,  is  the  highest,  and  by  far  the  largest 
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portion  of  the  encephalon.  It  13  of  an  ovoiil  (or  egg)  shape, 
but  ia  regularly  flfiLtened  011  its  under  side.  It  is  pinceil 
in  the  cranium  with  its  small  end  rnrwariis,  its  greatest  width 
being  opposite  to  the  parietal  eminences. 

'The  cerebnim  consists  of  two  lateral  halves,  or  hemi- 
spheres, as  they  are  called,  which,  though  connected  by  a 
median  portion  of  nervous  substance,  are  separated  in  a  great 


part  of  their  extent  by  a  fissure,  named  llie  pn'at  longitudinal 
fissure,  which  is  seen  on  the  upper  snrfuce  of  the  brain,  and 
partly  also  on  its  base. 

'  The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  not  plain  or  unifurm  upon 

•  Shows  tho  nndRT  nurfaco  or  bpiso  nf  tho  cticephnlon  fre«i  from  it* 
mimbraiKS.  A,  Ccrobnim.  f.ff,  h,  I'.anntc^rior,  mi'lillp,  and  ponti'tinr  Xdbta. 
B,  aTcb«I!um.  C.  Pons  Tsrolii.  D,  SIi-.luUa  01.1n:ii{iiUi.  d,  I'liluntlo  of 
certbrnm.  1  lo  0,  indioaln  Iho  aorrral  pairs  of  c^icbral  nerves,  nnmbprcd 
■ccordine  to  the  ueu.iI  notiition,  viz.:  —  I,  Olfuctnry  noTVO.  2,  Uptic.  3, 
Motor  nerve  of  eyp.  4,  pHttK.tic.  5,  Trifueiiil.  6.  Abducent  norve  of  pja. 
7,  Auditory;  »Dd  7',  Facial.  8,  GloJim-phMrvngpii].  8',  Viigu*.  8",  Spiunl 
■tceisory  ncrva.     9,  Ungual  or  hj-pogluisal  ntrvu. 
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the  surface,  but  are  moulded  into  numerous  smooth  and 
tortuous  eminences,  named  convolutions,  or  gyri,  which  are 
marked  ofif  from  each  other  by  deep  furrows,  called  sulci,  or 
anfractuosities.  These  convolutions  are  coloured  externally  ; 
for  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  unlike  the  parts 
hitherto  described,  is  composed  of  grey  matter.' 

The  complete  description  of  the  cerebrum  includes  an 
account  of  the  external  surface  with  its  convolutions,  and  of 
the  various  masses  that  make  up  the  interior,  and  in  part 
appear  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Although  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  as  a  study,  no  important  application  to  our 
present  subject  arises  out  of  such  minute  knowledge.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  particulars  that  it  is  of  use  ftr  us  to  add, 
selected  out  of  the  elaborate  detail  of  cerebral  Anatomy. 

A  di  inction  exists  between  the  convoluted  mass  of  the 
hemispheres  and  certain  enclosed  smaller  masses  of  the  cere- 
brum. Of  these,  there  are  two  that  are  usually  named 
together,  partly  on  account  of  their  proximity,  and  partly 
because  it  has  not  l>een  practicable  to  distinguish  completely 
their  functions.  They  are  the  optici  ihalami  and  corpora 
striata,  being  double  and  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides. 
They  both  lie  imbedded  in  the  heart  of  the  hemispheres. 
The  peduncles  or  stems  of  the  cerebrum  pass  into  them 
before  spreading  out  into  the  mass  of  the  hemispheres.  The 
third  important  mass  is  termed  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
(quadruple  bodies)  *  from  consisting;  of  four  i*ounded  masses 
put  together  in  a  square.  This  portion  is  more  detached 
than  the  two  others,  and  finds  a  place  between  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum.  In  some  of  the  inferior  animals  it  is  very 
large,  and  takes  a  prominent  position  in  the  general  structure 
of  the  brain ;  whereas  the  two  other  masses  above  mentioned 
for  the  most  part  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  degree  of 
development  of  the  convoluted  hemispheres.  Hence  the 
comparative  Anatomist  assigns  to  the  quadruple  bodies  a 

•  8ee  in  Fii?.  3,  the  two  rounded  eminences  behind  b,  the  snperior 
peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  lliene  represent  the  corpora  quadrigemina  in 
section. 
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character  and  function  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  cerebrum. 
I  quote  a  short  description  of  each  of  the  three  centres. 

The  corpora  striata  '  are  two  large  ovoid  masses  of  grej  matter, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  imbedded  in  the  middle  of  the  white 
snbstance  of  the  hemisphere  of  the  brain.'  '  The  surface  of  the 
corpus  striatum  is  composed  of  grey  matter.  At  some  depth 
from  the  surface  white  fibres  maj  be  seen  cutting  into  it,  which 
are  prolonged  from  the  corresponding  cerebral  peduncle,  and 
give  it  the  streaked  appearance  from  which  it  has  received  its 
name.' 

*  The  thcdami  optlei  (posterior  ganglia  of  the  brain)  are  of  an 
oval  shape,  and  rest  on  the  corresponding  cerebral  crura,  which 
they  in  a  manner  embrace.  On  the  outer  side  each  thalamus  is 
bounded  by  the  corpus  striatum,  and  is  then  continuous  with  the 
white  substance  of  the  hemisphere.'  'The  inner  side  *{  the  two 
thalami  are  turned  to  each  other.'  *■  The  optic  thalami  are  white 
on  the  surface,  and  consist  of  several  layers  of  white  fibres  inter- 
mixed  with  grey  matter.' 

'  In  front  of  the  cerebellum  are  certain  eminences,  which  may 
be  reached  from  the  surface  of  the  brain.  These  are  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  and  above  them  is  the  pineal  gland.' 

(*Tbe  pineal  gland  (conarium).  so  named  from  its  shape 
(pinu8  conuSy  the  fruit  of  the  fir),  is  a  small  reddish  body, 
which  rests  upon  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.' 
'  It  is  about  three  lines  (a  quarter  of  an  inch)  in  length,  and  its 
broad  part,  or  base,  is  turned  forwards,  and  is  connected  with 
the  rest  of  the  cerebrum  by  white  substance. ') 

*The  corpora  or  tubercula  quadrigemina  are  four  rounded 
eminences,  separated  by  a  crucial  depression,  placed  two  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  line,  one  before  the  other.  They  are 
connected  with  the  back  of  the  optici  thalami,  and  with  the 
cerebral  peduncles  at  either  side.' 

*The  upoer  or  anterior  tubercles  are  somewhat  larger  and 
darker  in  colour  than  the  posterior.  In  the  adult,  both  pairs  are 
solid,  and  are  composed  of  white  substance  outside,  containing 
grey  matter  within. 

*  They  receive  bands  of  white  fibres  from  below.' — *  A  white 
cord  also  passes  up  on  each  side  from  the  cerebellum  to  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  and  is  continued  onwards  to  the  thalami : 
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theso  two  white  cords  are  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cere- 
bellum. At  each  side,  the  corpora  qoadrigemina  send  off  two 
white  tracts,  which  pass  to  tbe  thalami  and  to  the  commence- 
ments of  the  optic  nerves.' 

*  In  the  human  brain  theso  quadrigeminal  bodies  are  small 
in  comparison  with  their  size  in  the  series  of  animals.  In 
ruminant,  soliped,  and  rodent  animals,  the  anterior  tubercles  are 
much  larger  than  the  posterior,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  sheep, 
horse,  and  rabbit.  In  tbe  brains  of  carnivora,  the  posterior 
tubercles  are  rather  the  larger.' 

*  In  the  foetus  this  part  of  the  brain  appears  very  early,  and  then 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  cerebral  mass.  The  eminences  are 
at  first  single  on  each  side,  and  hollow.  They  are  constant  in  the 
brains  of  all  vertebrate  animals,  but  in  fisbes,  reptiles,  and  birds, 
they  are  only  two  in  number,  and  hollow.  In  marsupialia  and 
monotremata,  they  are  also  two  in  number,  but  solid.' 

In  this  brief  allusion  to  the  different  parts  composing  the 
cerebium,  we  have  had  to  exclude  the  mention  of  many 
smaller  portions.  We  have  also  avoided  all  allusion  to  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  These  are  enclosed  spades  extending 
in  various  directions,  and  serving  as  boundaries  to  the  other 
parts* 

(4.)  *  The  cerebellum,  little  hrain,  or  after  hraxn  (Figs.  3  and 
4,  b),  consists  of  a  bodij  and  three  pail's  of  crura  or  j>ciluncles, 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  encephalon. 
They  are  named  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  peduncles. 

*  The  following:  pnswii^  may  assist  in  giving  a  connected  view  of  the  ccro- 
brum,  and  also  (•!  the  nature  of  the  ventricular  cavities  or  ppacc. 

*  The  hemispheres  are  connected  together  in  the  middle  by  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  it  id  obWous  that  the  structures  fillin*^  up  tho  interpeduncular 
space,  serve  also  as  connecting  media.  Between  the  corpus  callosum  abovo 
and  tho  peduncles  below,  the  two  hemispheres  are  partially  separated  from 
each  other,  so  as  to  leave  an  interval,  thi  general  veutn'ntlar  apare,  across 
which  some  slighter  connecting  portions  of  nervous  substance  pass  from  ono 
hemisphere  to  another. 

*  Again,  as  st.^en  in  a  transveise  vertical  section  of  tho  cerebrum,  tho 
peduncles  diverge  as  they  ascend  towards  tho  hemispheres,  and  pass  on  each 
side  through  two  large  masses  of  grey  matter,  somi  times  called  ganglia  of  tho 
brain, — at  first  through  tho  thalamus  opticus,  and  afterwards  through  a  much 
larger  mass  named  corpus  striatum.    ThcftC  two  masaca  of  grey  matter  project 
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*  The  snperior  pedancles  (Fig.  3,  b)  connect  tho  cerebellam 
with  th«  cerebrnm  through  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  as  already 
stated.  The  inferior  pedancles  d,  pass  downward  to  the  back 
part  of  the  mednlla  oblongata.  The  middle  pednncles,  c,  pass 
from  the  middle  of  the  ccrebcllnm  aronnd  the  outer  side  of  tho 
crura  of  the  cerebrum,  and  meet  in  front  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
constituting  its  transverse  fibres.  They  connect  the  two  halves 
of  the  cerebellum  below.  All  these  peduncles  consist  of  white 
fibres  only  ;  and  they  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  cerebellum  at 
its  fore  part.' 

'  The  body  of  the  cerebellum  B,  being  cohered  with  cortical 
substance,  is  of  a  grey  colour  externally,  but  is  rather  darker  on 
the  surface  than  the  cerebrum.  Its  greatest  diameter  is  trans- 
verse :  it  is  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches  wide,  about  two 
or  two  and  a  half  from  before  backwards,  and  about  two  inches 
deep  in  the  thickest  part,  but  is  much  thinner  all  round  its  outer 
border.' 

*  It  consists  of  two' lateral  hemispheres,  joined  together  by  a 
median  portion  called  the  wormy  or  vermiform  process,  which  in 
birds,  and  in  some  animals  still  lower  in  the  scale,  is  the  only 
part  existing.* 

*  Tho  body  of  the  cerebellum  at  the  surface,  and  for  some 
depth,  consists  of  numerous  nearly  parallel  laminro  or  folia,  which 
are  composed  of  grey  and  white  matter,  and  might  be  compareil 
with  the  gyri  or  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  but  are  smaller 
and  not  convoluted.  These  are  separated  by  sulci  of  different 
depths.' — QcAix. 

somewhat,  as  smooth  convex  eminonces,  on  the  uppor  and  inner  surface  of  tho 
di  vei^ng  fibres  of  the  peduncles.  Immediately  above  the  thalami  and  corpora 
striata,  the  hemispheres  are  connecto<l  together  across  tho  median  piano  by 
the  corpus  callosum  ;  and  it  is  between  tho  under  siirfaco  of  tho  latter,  and 
the  upper  surface  of  the  eminences  mentioned  and  tho  interpo<luncular  struc- 
tures, that  the  general  Tentricular  ppaco  is  situated  in  tho  interior  of  tho 
cerebrum.  The  upper  part  of  this  sfiace  is  npain  divide<l  by  a  median  vertical 
partition,  so  as  to  form  tho  two  lateral  ventricU-s  :  l)elow  tluH,  it  forms  a  singlo 
cavity  named  the  third  or  middle  ventricle,  which  communicates  with  bf»th 
the  lateral  ventricles  above,  and,  below,  with  the  venti  iclo  of  tho  cerebellum 
oj  fourth  ventricle.  The  median  vertical  partition,  which  separates  tho  lateral 
Tentricles  from  each  other,  consists  at  one  part  (septum  lueidum)  of  two 
layers,  between  which  is  contained  the  Jifth  and  remaining  ventriclo  of  the 
brain.'  -  QuAiN. 
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7.  We  must  next  attend  to  the  internal  structure  of  the 
brain,  considered  as  made  up  of  the  two  kinds  of  matter,  the 
grey  and  the  whita  The  distribution  and  antmgement  of 
those  two  kinds  of  matter  throw  light  upon  the  mode  of 
action,  or  the  peculiar  kind  of  activity  that  distinguishes  the 
brain. 

*  White  Part  of  the  Encephalon, — The  white  matter  of  the 
cncephalon  consists  of  tubular  fibres.  The  general  direction 
which  they  follow  is  best  seen  in  a  brain  that  has  been 
hardened  by  immersion  in  spirits,  although  it  is  true  that  we 
do  not  then  trace  the  single  fibres,  but  oaly  the  fine  bundles 
and  fibrous  lamellsB  which  they  form  by  their  aggregalion.' 

'  The  fibres  of  the  cerebrum,  though  exceedingly  compli- 
cated in  their  arrangement,  and  forming  many  different  col- 
lections, may  be  referred  to  three  principal  systems,  according 
to  the  general  course  which  they  take,  viz. — 1.  Ascending  or 
peduncular  fibres^  which  pass  up  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
to  the  hemispheres,  and  constitute  the  two  crura  or  peduncles 
of  the  cerebrum.  They  increase  in  number  as  they  ascend 
through  the  pons,  and  still  further  in  passing  through  the 
optic  thalami  and  striated  bodies,  beyond  which  they  spread 
in  all  directions  into  the  hemispheres.  These  were  named 
by  Gall  the  diverging  fibres.  2.  Transverse  or  commissural 
fibres,  which  connect  the  two  hemispheres  together.  3.  Lon- 
gitudinal or  collateral  fibres^  which,  keeping  on  the  same  side 
of  the  middle  line,  connect  more  or  less  distant  parts  of  the 
same  hemisphere  together.' 

*  Grey  Matter  of  tlu  Encephalon, — Considering  the  imputed 
physiological  importance  of  the  grey  ner\'ous  substance,  it 
may  be  M^ell  to  mention  connectedly  the  different  positions  in 
wliich  it  is  found  in  the  several  parts  of  the  encephalon.' 

*  l>y  far  the  larger  amount  is  situated  upon  the  convoluted 
surface  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  laminated  surface  of  the 
cerebellum,  forming,  in  each  case,  the  external  cortical  layer 
of  cineritious  matter.* 

I  omit  a  portion  of  tlie  connected  account  of  the  spread 
of  the  gii'y  matter  in  the  parts  in  the  interior  and  base  of  the 
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brain,  as  includiog  a  number  of  terms  that  the  reader  has  not 
been  prepared  for  in  the  present  sketch  of  the  nervous 
system.  We  must  rest  satisfied  with  perusing,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  the  account  of  the  distribution  of  grey  substance 
in  the  larger  portions,  and  in  the  parts  already  in  some  degree 
known  to  us. 

'  In  the  crura  cerebri,  the  grey  matter  is  collected  into  a 
dark  mass ;  below  this  it  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  pons 
and  medulla  oblongata,  and  through  them  with  the  spinal 
cord.'  Thus,  though  the  crura  cerebri  are,  in  the  main,  con- 
nexions of  white  matter  between  the  hemispheres  and  the 
parts  below,  yet,  like  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord, 
they  contain  in  the  interior  a  portion  of  the  grey  matter,  and 
are  to  that  extent  centres  and  junctions,  as  well  as  conductors. 

'  In  the  centre  of  each  of  the  corpora  quadrigeniina,  grey 
matter  is  also  found,  and  it  occurs  in  the  pineal  gland  (and 
in  the  corpora  geniculata).  These  last  bodies  appear  to  be 
appendages  of  the  large  masses  of  grey  matter,  situated  in 
the  interior  of  the  cerebrum,  named  the  optic  thalami ;  which 
again  are  succeeded  by  the  still  larger  collections  of  this 
substance,  and  indeed  the  largest  situated  within  the  brain, — 
viz.,  the  corpora  striata.' 

8.  Plan  of  Stnidure  indicated  hy  the  above  arrangement 
of  white  and  grey  suhdance. — It  would  appear,  thus,  that  the 
cerebit)-spinal  centre,  or  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  taken 
together,  is  an  aggregate  of  distinct  nervous  masses  or  parts, 
each  made  up  of  a  mLxture  of  white  and  grey  matter.  The 
grey  matter  is  the  vesicular  substance,  consisting  of  cells  or 
corjmscles;  the  white  matter  is  the  fibrous  substance,  being 
made  up  of  fibres  bundled  together.  The  grey  matter  is  a 
terminus ;  to  it  the  fibrous  collections  tend,  or  from  it  com- 
mence. The  fibrous  matter  contained  within  any  of  the 
cerebral  masses  is  placed  there  as  a  means  of  communicating 
with  some  portion  or  other  of  the  layers,  or  other  collections, 
of  grey  substance. 

Assuming  that  one  class  of  nerve  fibres  (the  sensory  or 
incairying) — those   distributed   to   senses,  viscera,    &c.— -are 
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eiTiployed  in  conveying  influence  from  without  inwards  ;  and 
the  other  class  (niotory  or  outcarrying) — distributed  to  muscles, 
in  conveying  influence  from  within  outwards, — we  find  that 
both  classes  are  usually  mixed  together  in  the  same  rami- 
fying branches,  and  in  the  common  stem  of  white  matter  in 
the  spinal  cord.  Let  us  imagine,  however,  the  two  kinds 
separated ;  the  sensory  nerves  all  emerging  from  the  centres 
on  one  hand,  and  the  motory  nerves  emerging  apart  on  the 
other.  We  can  then  express  the  plan  of  the  brain  thus : — 
The  sensory  or  incarrying  fibres  arising  from  the  ex- 
tremities enter  the  cord,  proceed  a  certain  way  there,  and 
begin  to  drop  into  coqiuscles;  from  these  corpuscles  fresh 
fibres  arise  and  proceed,  some  onwards  and  some  laterally,  to 
other  cells ;  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  the  spinal  cord,  medulla 
oblongata,  pons  Varolii,  &c. — up  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
there  is  a  repeated  system  of  fibres  passing  into  cells,  and 
new  fibres  emerging,  and  going  on  to  other  cells;  giving 
birth  to  an  endless  svstem  of  cross  communications,  like  the 
railway  network  of  England.  Adverting  now  to  the  enormous 
connecting  mass  of  fibres — ascending,  diverging,  and  trans- 
verse—that make  up  the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  we 
must  consider  how  the  multiplication  has  been  eficcted. 
There  is  only  one  ctmceivable  process,  when  we  consider 
that  the  entire  mass  is  in  communication,  through  cells, 
with  the  diminutive  mass  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  process 
is  this.  For  one  fibre  coming  uj)  from  the  sense  organs  and 
dro]>i)ing  into  a  cell,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  must  emerge; 
each  of  those  again,  proceeding  onwards  to  a  new  cell,  and 
there  replaced  by  three,  four,  &c.,  new  fibres ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  expansion  or  multiplication  is  completed.  Within 
the  spinal  cord,  when^  there  is  no  increase  of  bulk,  the  nnil- 
tiplying  process  is  not  begim  ;  but  in  the  u])per  coui-se  of  the 
cord,  where  it  entera  the  bniin,  there  is  an  arithmetical 
necessity  for  the  multiplication.  We  can  hardly  avoid  the 
supposition  that  the  corpora  striata  and  the  thalnmi  opfici, 
thrnu«^'h  which  the  great  stem  of  the  bmin  diffuses  itself 
(by  the  ascending  fibn»s)  in  the  white  matter  of  the  hemi- 
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spheres,  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  multiplying  corpuscles. 
For  every  fibre  carrying  impressions  up  from  the  senses,  and 
every  fibre  caiTying  out  stimulus  to  the  moving  orgjins,  there 
must  be  perhaps  ten  thousand,  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand, 
traversing  the  brain,  involving  a  great  and  rai)id  multiplica- 
tion in  the  corpuscles  of  the  grey  substance  * 

*  It  will  be  necessary,  iu  speakinf^  of  certain  functions  closely  allied  to  the 
mind,  that  some  allosion  be  made  to  the  portion  of  the  nervous  organization 
caUed  the  Sympathetic  System,  consiflting  of  numerous  tjanjUa,  or  little  knots, 
together  #ith  uervt  eorde,  and  united  by  numerous  nerve  cords  or  brunches  to 
the  cerebro- spinal  system. 

The  symp»th(  tic  8yst(.m  consists  of  two  knotted  or  gnnglionated  cords  or 
strings,  running,  inside  the  trunk,  from  the  n4.-ck  to  the  pelvis,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  spine.  The  upper  end  is  connrctid  with  groups  of  g  mglia  in  the 
head  and  face ;  and,  in  the  trunk,  there  ure  dotached  interlacements  of 
ganglia,  or  plexu$e»  having  connexion  with  the  great  viscera  iu  the  chest  and 
abdomen. 

The  knots,  or  Ganglia,  arc  the  centres  or  grey  masses  of  the  system, 
being  made  up  of  nerve  corpuscles  of  a  particular  kind  (having  usually  a 
single  projection  or  tiil).  They  exercise  the  usual  functions  of  the  corpuscles, 
in  forwarding,  diverting,  reflecting,  and  concatenating  nervous  currents.  The 
Cords  are,  as  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  made  up  of  nervo  fibres,  but  these 
are  of  a  peculiar  sort,  describcKl  as  soft,  granular,  fl  ittiah  (as  opposc-d  to  tubular) 
fibres,  without  any  surrounding  hheaths  or  investment**,  and  eonUiining  many 
dark  nuclei ;  they  are  called  the  gelatinous,  and  the  non-nit.'dulluted  fibres. 

United  with  fibres  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  those  bninches  of 
the  symiathetic  are  dibtiilmtcd  over  the  whole  body.  Thus,  as  regards 
the  head,  they  are  fi^und  in  the  iris  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  in  a 
muscle  of  the  tympanum,  in  the  nose,  the  pilate,  and  the  salivary  glands. 
The  great  plexus  of  the  chest  (the  cardiac)  sends  fibres  to  the  heart,  the  great 
blood-vessels,  and  the  lungs ;  from  the  aorta,  nerves  are  continued  to  the 
arteries  throughout  the  body.  The  abdominal  plexus  (call(.(l  the  solar  plexus) 
supplies  the  stomach,  inteHtines,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  alnlominal  viscera  ; 
each  organ  having  a  small  plexus  of  its  own.  A  still  lower  plexus  contributes 
fibres  to  the  parts  contained  in  the  p<;lvis.  As  all  the  ramifications  cont'iin  a 
certain  number  of  cerebro-spinal  fibres,  so  it  is  bi-lievid  that  the  cranial  and 
spinal  nerves  contain  everywhere  some  sympathetic  fibres. 

It  is  presumed  from  analogy,  and  from  the  functions  exerted  by  the 
sympathetic  system,  that  the  fibres  are  of  the  two  clasHes — incarrying  and 
outcarrying.  The  incarrying  nerves  would  receive  stimulation  fn.m  the 
peripheral  surfaces ;  the  outcarrying  would  convey  motor  stimuli  to  muscular 
fibres.  This  last  function  is  the  one  most  clearly  manifested.  The  muMcular 
fibres  stimulated  by  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  almost  all  involuntary 
muscles,  as  the  iris,  the  heart,  the  uiu^iculur  coat  ai  the  blood-vessels,  the 
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OF  THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  NERVES. 

9.  By  the  cerebro-si)inal  nerves  are  meant  the  connexions 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre  with  the  different  parts  of  the 
body.  These  connexions  consist  of  ramifications  of  nerve 
cords,  threads,  or  bundles,  arising  in  the  central  masses,  and 
distributed  like  the  blood-vessels,  by  subdividing  and  spread- 
ing themselves  over  the  various  organs  and  tissues,  thereby 
establishing  a  connexion  between  the  brain  and  the  remotest 
extremities. 

*  These  nerves  are  formed  of  the  nerve  fibres  already  de- 
scribed, collected  together  and  bound  up  in  membranous 
sheaths.  A  larger  or  smaller  number  of  fibres  inclosed  in  a 
tubular  sheath  form  a  small  round  cord,  usually  named  a 
funiculus ;  if  a  nerve  be  very  small,  it  may  consist  of  but 
one  such  cord,  but  in  larger  nerves  several  funiculi  are  united 
together  into  one  or  more  larger  bundle.s,  which,  being 
wrapped  up  in  a  common  membranous  covering,  constitute 
the  nerve  (Fig.  5).  Accordingly,  in  dissecting  a  nerve,  we 
first  come  to  an  outward  covering,  formed  of  cellular  tissue, 

intestines,  &c.  AU  these  parts  are  primarily  goyemcd  by  the  sympathetic 
systom,  with  more  or  less  intcrfi^rcnco  from  the  cerebro- spinal  centres,  through 
the  fibres  intermingling  with  s}inpathctic  fibres. 

The  sympathetic  system  presides  over  the  viscera,  which  are  the  organs 
of  the  nutritive  or  vegetative  life.  It  sustains  the  rhythmical  action  of  the 
heart,  and  of  the  intestines.  The  fibres  distributed  to  the  small  arteries 
cver>' where  maintain  these  vessels  in  a  state  of  permanent  contraction,  the 
release  from  which,  by  extraneous  influence,  produces  local  congestion  and 
the  allied  results.  These  fibres  and  their  function,  receive  the  designation 
vati'motor. 

The  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  are  not  the  medium  of  sensation.  When 
pain  arises  in  parts  mainly  supplied  by  them,  as  the  intestines,  it  must  bo 
attributed  to  the  irritation  of  the  intermingled  fibres  of  the  ccrebro-spinal 
clas?. 

Many  of  the  so-called  rejlfx  functions  are  duo  to  the  operation  of  tho 
sympathetic  nerves  and  ganglia.  The  extreme  contrast  to  the  proper  volun- 
tary actions  is  pre8cnte<i  by  the  movements  due  to  this  system— witness  tho 
heart,  the  intt>stines,  and  the  vasi-motor,co'npresj»ion  of  the  blood-vessels. 
Indeed,  tho  abKnce  of  sensiition  and  the  absence  of  voluntary  control  are 
esauntially  the  same  fact  * 
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but  often  so  strong  and  dense,  that  it  might  well  be  called 
fibrous.  From  this  common  sheath  we  trace  laminae  passing 
inwards,  between  the  larger  and  smaller  bundles  of  funiculi. 


and  finally  between  the  funiculi  themselves,  connecting  them 
together  as  well  as  conducting  and  supporting  the  fine  blood 
vessels  which  are  distributed  to  the  nerve.' 

'  The  funiculi  of  a  nerve  are  not  all  of  one  size,  but  all  are 
sufficiently  large  to  be  readily  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
easily  dissected  out  from  each  other.  In  a  nerve  so  dissected 
into  its  component  fasciculi,  it  is  seen  that  these  do  not  run 
along  the  nerve  as  parallel  insulated  cords,  but  join  together 
obliquely  at  short  distances  as  they  proceed  in  their  course, 
the  cords  resulting  from  such  union  dividing  in  their  further 
progress  to  form  junctions  again  with  collateral  cords ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  funiculi  composing  a  single  nervous  tnink 
have  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  each  other  similar  to 
what  we  find  to  hold  in  a  plexus  formed  by  the  branches  of 
different  nerves.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  however, 
that  in  these  communications  the  proper  verve  fibres  do  not 
jirin  together  or  coalesce.  They  pass  off  from  one  nervous  cord 
to  enter  another,  with  whose  fibres  they  become  intermixed, 
and  part  of  them  thus  intermixed  may  again  pass  off  to  a 
third  funiculus,  or  go  through  a  series  of  funiculi  and  undergo 
still  further  intennixture.  But  through  all  these  successive 
associations,  the  nerve  fibres  remain,  as  far  as  known,  indi- 
vidually distinct,  like  interlaced  threads  in  a  rope.' 

*  *  Represents  a  ncnre  consisting  of  many  smaUor  cords  or  funiculi, 
tn^pped  ap  in  a  common  cellular  sheath.  A,  the  nerve.  B,  a  single  funiculus 
Irawn  out  from  the  rest  (after  Sir  C.  Bell).*— Quajx. 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEaL 

I'he  Nerves, 

10.  The  Nerves  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as 
tliey  proceed  from  the  Spinal  Cord,  or  issue  direct  from  the 
brain.  The  first  class,  called  the  Spinal  Nerves,  is  the  most 
numerous.  It  is  not  implied  that  these  nerves  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  brain,  but  merely  that  their  place  of  emer- 
gence or  *  superficial  origin'  is  in  the  Spinal  Cord.  The 
arrangement  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  local  con- 
venience. The  nerves  destined  for  the  lower  limbs  do  not 
leave  the  general  trunk  until  they  approach  the  neighbour- 
hood that  they  are  to  supply  ;  that  is,  they  are  prolonged 
within  the  spine  to  its  lower  extremity  ;  whilst  those  branch- 
ing towards  the  arms  emerge  in  the  neck  and  between  the 
shoulders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nerves  that  supply  the 
iace  and  head  leave  the  bmin  at  once  by  openings  in  the 
skull ;  those  are  the  Cerebml  Nerves.  There  is  no  diflereuce 
of  nature  b(?tween  the  two  classes. 

In  the  mode  of  junction  of  the  Spinal  Nerves  with  the 
Spinal  Cord,  a  peculiarity  is  observed  of  great  importance  iu 
the  ])rv.*sent  subject.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  that 
they  issue  from  the  spine  in  pairs,  one  pair  between  every 
two  veitebrie  ;  there  are  in  all  thirty-one  couples.  Each 
coui)le  contains  a  right  and  a  left  member,  for  distribution  to 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body.  This  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  likewise  a  matter  of  local  convenience.  But,  further, 
when  one  individual  of  th(»se  emerging  couples  is  examined, 
say  a  right  branch,  we  find  that  this  bi-anch  does  not  arise 
from  the  cord  single ;  it  springs  from  two  roots,  and  these, 
aft(jr  j»roce('ding  ai)art  for  a  short  way,  unite  in  the  one  single 
nerve  that  is  s«jen  to  issue  from  between  the  vertebrae  on  the 
right  side.  The  same  holds  of  any  left  branch  that  may  be 
fixed  upon ;  the  connexion  with  the  cord  is  not  single,  but 
double.  The  smaller  of  the  two  roots,  in  each  case,  proceeds 
fi"om  the  fore  pail  of  the  cord,  and  is  called  the  anterior  root; 
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the  other  or  larger  proceeds  from  the  hinder  portion  of  the 
cord,  and  is  called  the  posterior  root.  This  last  root,  the 
posterior,  is  distinguished  in  another  point,  besides  its  greater 
size.  Just  after  leaving  the  cord,  there  is  a  ganglion  or  little 
swelling  formed  upon  it,  composed  in  part  of  grey  matter,  and 
being  to  appearance  of  the  nature  of  a  nerve  centre.  Beyond 
the  ganglion,  the  two  roots  mingle  and  constitute  the  one 
nerve  seen  to  emerge  from  the  spine.* 

11.  Having  thus  noticed  two  classifications  of  the  Nerves, 
*  the  one — into  Spinal  and  Cerebral — unimportant  as  respects 
function,  the  other — into  Anterior  and  Posterior  roots — highly 
important,  as  will  be  seen  ;  we  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the 
precise  function  of  a  nerve.  The  fwnciion  of  a  nerve  is  to 
transmit  impressions^  influences,  or  stimuli,  from  one  part  of 
the  system  to  another. 

The  experimental  proofs  of  this  position  are  numerous, 
and  they  are  now  reckoned  conclusive.  If  a  main  trunk 
nerve  supplying  a  limb  be  cut  through,  all  sensation  in  the 
limb  ceases,  and  also  all  power  of  movement.  The  blood 
circulates  and  the  p&rts  are  nourished,  but,  for  the  purposes 
of  feeling  or  action,  the  member  is  excommunicated,  dead. 
The  telegraph  wire  is  cut 

If,  instead  of  cutting  the  nerve  through,  we  prick  or 
irritate  it,  we  cause  both  feeling  and  movement.  Whether 
the  irritation  is  applied  high  or  low,  near  the  nervous  centres 
or  near  the  extremities  of  the  body,  the  effect  is  the  same. 
The  pricking  originates  an  impression  or  stimulus,  which  the 
nerve  conveys  through  its  whole  length  ;  wherever  that  nerve 
ramifies,  there  is  feeling  or  movement,  or  both.  It  appears, 
bowever  that  the  influence  increases  as  it  passes  along  the 
nerve,  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  conduction  of 
dectricity  by  a  wire,  for  the  electric  current  diminishes  by 
transmission.  The  nerve  is  not  a  passive,  but  an  active 
oonductor. 

12.  We  have  remarked  of  the  nerves  that  they  convey 
influence  for  the  two  distinct  ends  of  causing  action  and  of 

•  See  Fig.  2,  p.  17. 
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causing  feeling.  For  Action,  the  influence  must  proceed  out- 
wards from  the  centres  to  the  active  organs ;  a  stimtilus  fix)m 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord  has  to  be  transmitted  to  the  limbs, 
trunk,  head,  eyes,  mouth,  voice,  or  other  parts  that  are  to  be 
set  in  motion.  For  Feeling,  the  influence  must  pass  irvwards. 
In  a  sensation  of  hearing,  for  example,  an  impression  made 
on  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  ear  is  conveyed  by  the  nerve 
of  hearing  towards  the  cerebral  centres.  Now,  it  is  found 
that  different  sets  of  nerves  are  employed  for  these  two  pur- 
poses; one  class  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the  outward 
transmission  of  stimulants  to  action  or  movement,  while  the 
other  class  is  equally  confined  to  the  oflBce  of  convejring 
influence  centrewanls,  for  the  ends  of  sensation  or  feeling. 
Tlie  first  of  these  two  classes  is  that  named  efferent  (out- 
carrying)  nerves,  the  second  comprises  the  afferent  (in- 
carrying)  neiTCs.  In  the  individual  fibres,  it  would  appear 
that  the  influence  always  follows  one  direction.  No  single 
nerve  combines  both  functions. 

It  is  further  known,  since  the  discoveries  of  Bell  and 
others,  that  one  of  the  two  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  is 
entirely  composed  of  nerves  conveying  the  outward  stimulus ; 
these  are,  therefore,  purely  nerves  of  motion,  motor  nervea 
The  other  root  consists  of  fibres  transmitting  influence  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  inwards  to  the  centres ;  these 
are  called  the  sentient  nerves.  (They  are  not  all  sentient  in 
Uie  full  sense  of  the  word,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained.) 
The  anterior  roots  are  the  motor  nerves ;  the  posterior  roots 
are  the  incarrying  or  sentient  nerves.  On  these  last  roots, 
the  posterior,  the  ganglionic  swellings  occur ;  and,  both  in  the 
spinal  nerves  and  in  those  emerging  at  once  from  the  brain 
by  openings  in  the  cranium,  the  occuiTcnce  of  such  a  bead  is 
a  proof  that  the  nerve  is  of  the  incarrying  or  sentient  class. 

In  the  experiments  above  described,  as  made  upon  tnink- 
ner\'es  of  an  arm  or  leg,  effects  both  of  movement  and  of  sen- 
sation wore  seen  to  follow ;  the  limb  was  thrown  into  con- 
vulsive movements,  and  the  animal  showed  all  the  symptoms 
of  being  in  bodily  pain.     If,  now,  instead  of  a  main  trunk. 
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the  trial  is  made  upon  one  of  the  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve,  only 
a  single  effect  will  be  produced, — motion  without  sensation, 
or  sensation  without  motion  of  the  part.  If  an  anterior  root 
is  pricked  or  irritated,  movements  of  some  part  of  the  body 
vrill  follow,  showing  that  an  active  stimulus  has  been  dis» 
charged  upon  a  certain  number  of  muscles.  If  a  posterior 
or  ganglionic  root  is  pricked,  the  animal  will  show  symptoms 
of  pain,  and  the  pain  will  be  mentally  referred  to  the  part 
where  the  filaments  of  the  nerve  are  distributed.  If  the 
nerve  is  one  proceeding  to  the  leg,  there  will  be  a  feeling  of 
pain  in  the  leg;  but  there  will  be  no  instantaneous  con- 
vulsions and  contractions  of  the  limb,  such  as  are  produced 
by  irritating  an  anterior  root  AU  the  movements  that  an 
animal  makes  under  the  stimulus  of  a  sentient  root,  are 
consequent  on  the  sensation  of  pain ;-  they  ai*e  not  the  direct 
result  of  the  irritating  application.  In  one  of  the  trunk 
nerves  of  an  arm  or  a  leg,  both  motor  and  sentient  fibres  are 
mixed  up,  which  is  the  reason  of  the  mixed  effect  in  the  first 
experiment  above  mentioned.* 

13.  Experiments  with  pure  nerves,  that  is,  with  motor 
fibres  alone,  or  sentient  fibres  alone,  are  best  .made  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  head, — the  Cerebral  Nerves.  A  certain  number 
of  these  are  exclusively  motor,  certain  others  are  exclusively 
eentient,  while  a  third  kind  are  mixed,  like  the  spinal  nerves 
be}ond  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  roots. 

The  Cerebral  Nerves  are  divided  into  nine  pairs,  some  of 
these  being  considered  as  admitting  of  farther  subdivision. 
Fcnir  are  enumerated  as  nerves  of  pure  sensation  : — the  nerve 

*  When  an  anterior  root  is  cut  through,  irritation  of  the  farther  Beg- 

ttent  pvoduces  moTementa;   irritation  of  tbo  upper  segment  (nearest  the 

Wiin)  has  no  efiect    If  a  posterior  root  is  cut,  irritation  of  the  farther  sog- 

■«it  gives  rise  to  no  ngns  of  sensation  or  of  motion  ;  irritation  of  the  nearer 

•«Ci>«nt  causes  signs  of  pain.    The  irritation  of  the  farther  segment  of  an 

•nUrioT  or  motor  toot  (whose  result  is  movement)  may,  however,  be  accom- 

|s»sd  with  slight  indications  of  pain ;  the  explanation  of  which  is,  that  the 

cnminng  or  violent  oontruction   of   the   muscles    stimulates  the  sensory 

aoKiilar  fibres,  which  proceod  to  the  brain  by  the  undivided  posterior,  or 

|>optr  sensory  roots. 
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of  Smell  (olfactory  nerve,  1st  pair) ;  the  nerve  of  Sight  (optic 
nerve,  2nd  pair) ;  the  nerve  of  sensation  of  the  Tongue  and 
Face  generally  (5th  pair) — (this  ner^'e  contains  also  a  motor 
portion  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  mastication) ;  the  nerve 
of  Hearing  (auditory  nerve,  part  of  the  7th  pair).  These 
nerves,  therefore,  are  engaged  in  transmitting  influence  from 
the  surfaces  of  special  sense,  the  nose,  eyes,  ears,  tongue,  and 
face,  towards  the  cerebral  mass.  Five  nerves  are  enumerated 
as  purely  motor  or  out  carrying : — the  nerve  supplying  three 
of  the  four  recti  (or  rectangularly  arranged)  and  one  of  the 
oblique  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  sustaining  its  ordinary 
movements  (motor  communis  oculorum,  3rd  pair) ;  the  nerve 
supplying  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye  (trochlearis, 
4th  pair)  ;  the  nerve  distributed  to  the  external  rectus  muscle 
of  the  eye,  and  serving  to  abduct  the  two  eyes  by  an  inde- 
pendent stimulus  requisite  in  adjusting  the  eyes  to  different 
distances  (abducent,  Gth  pair) ;  the  tnmk  nerve  for  setting  on 
the  movements  of  the  face  and  features  (2nd  part  of  7th 
pair) ;  the  nerve  for  moving  the  tongue  (9th-  pair).  The  pair 
reckoned  the  8th  has  three  divisions : — (1)  the  glosso^ 
pliaryngeal  or  sensory  nerve  of  the  tongue  and  thi'oat ;  (2) 
the  vagus  or  pneumo-gastric,  the  sensory  nerve  concerned  in 
respiration,  circulation,  deglutition,  and  digestion;  (3)  the 
sjyinal  accessory  or  motor  nerve  for  regulating  the  movements 
of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  vagus — as  the  throat,  larynx, 
and  lungs. 

If  any  one  of  the  four  sensitive  nerves  issuing  from  the 
cranium  be  cut  through,  sensation  in  the  connected  organ  is 
lost;  disease  will  produce  the  same  effect  Injury  in  the 
optic  nerve  causes  blindness,  in  the  auditory  nerve  deafness. 
If  any  one  of  them  is  irritated  by  pricking,  corrosion,  or 
electricity,  a  sensation  is  produced  of  the  kind  proper  to  the 
nerve ;  if  the  olfactory  nerve,  there  is  a  smell ;  the  optic,  a 
fliish  of  light ;  the  auditory,  a  sound ;  but  no  movement  is 
generated.  If  any  one  of  the  five  motor  pairs  is  cut,  the 
corresponding  muscles  cease  to  act;  they  are  said  to  be 
paralyzed,  an  effect  also  produced  by  nervous  disease.    If  the 
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third  pair  Vere  cut,  the  motion  of  the  eyeballs  would  cease, 
there  would  no  lonpjer  be  any  power  of  directing  the  gaze  at 
pleasure  ;  the  most  brilliant  spectacle  would  fail  to  command 
the  sweeping  glances  of  the  eye.  If  the  moving  portion  of 
the  7th  pair  were  cut  on  one  side,  all  the  muscles  of  the  face 
on  that  side  would  lose  their  tension,  and  the  equipoise  of 
the  two  sides  being  thus  destroyed,  the  face  would  be  set 
awry,  by  the  action  of  the  unparalyzed  muscles. 

By  experiments  of  this  nature,  the  functions  of  the 
several  cerebral  nerves  have  been  successively  ascertained. 
In  like  manner,  the  discovery  of  the  compound  nature  of  the 
spinal  nerves  has  been  fully  confirmed.  It  has  been  shown 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  nerve  fibrils  are 
of  two  distinct  classes,  with  different  functions,  and  that  the 
same  fibre  never  serves  both  functiona 

• 

Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Medulla  Oblongata. 

14.  With  regard  to  the  Spinal  Cord,  we  find,  in  the  first 
jilace,  that  it  is  necessary  to  sensation  and  to  voluntary 
movement  (movement  from  feeling)  throughout  the  entire 
trunk  and  extremities  of  the  body.  If  the  cord  is  cut  across 
at  any  part,  all  feeling  is  lost,  and  all  power  of  movement  by 
the  will,  everywhere  below  that  place,  or  in  every  portion  of 
tlie  body  where  the  nerves  arising  beyond  the  cut  are  distri-, 
buted.  If  the  division  is  made  far  down  in  the  back,  the\ 
lower  limbs  are  the  parts  principally  i)aralyzed ;  from  them  V 
feeling  comes  no  more,  nor  is  it  possible  to  move  them  by  any 
mental  effort  If  the  cut  is  in  the  neck,  the  paralysis  over- 
takes the  arms,  trunk,  and  legs.  It  becomes  evident,  that  the 
continuity  of  the  cord  with  the  brain  is  necessary  in  order  to 
connect  the  mental  system  with  the  bodily  members.  The 
cord  by  itself  will  not  give  the  power  either  of  sensation  or  of 
voluntary  movement.  We  must  regard  this  portion  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  as  a  main  channel  of  nervous  conveyance 
for  sensation  and  for  voluntary  action,  between  the  brain,  and 
the  trunk  and  the  extremities  of  the  body.    The  nerve  ramifi- 
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cations  are  here,  as  it  were,  gathered  together  into  one  rope  or 
bundle,  for  convenient  transmission  to  and  from  the  masses 
of  the  encephalon.  To  this  extent  the  cord  is  the  assemblage 
of  the  general  mass  of  ramifying  or  communicating  fibres ; 
we  may  look  upon  it  as  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  the  final  stream 
of  the  river  system  * 

If  now  we  make  experiments  upon  the  cord  when  dis- 
severed from  the  bmin,  we  discover  that  a  power  of  producing 
movements,  though  not  voluntary,  still  remains.  On  irritat- 
ing any  portion  of  the  substance,  movements  of  the  limbs 
arc  observed.  This  efifept  might,  no  doubt,  arise  from  the 
continuity  of  the  part  with  some  of  the  motor  nerves  ;  for  we 
have  seen  tliat  movements  in  a  limb  are  caused  by  pinching 
one  of  the  nerves  that  supply  the  limb.  But  there  is  a  mode 
of  trying  the  experiment  so  as  to  prove  decidedly  that  the 
spinal  cord  is  itself  a  source  of  movement ;  that  is,  to  prick 
the  skin  of  the  toes.  Wlien  this  is  done,  a  convulsive  stimulus 
instantly  returns  upon  the  limb  and  throws  it*  into  action. 
Hence  we  infer  that  an  impression  arising  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  and  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord,  but  not  to  the 
brain,  causes  the  cord  to  send  forth  a  motor  stimulus  to  the 
moveable  organs;  a  phenomenon,  moreover,  that  ceases  on 
the  destruction  of  the  cord. 

'  In  most  instances  where  the  spinal  cord  has  been  divided, 
whetlier  by  design  or  accident,  it  has  been  found  that  al- 

*  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  has  determined  by  decisive  oxx>eriment8  that  the 
transmission  of  sensitive  impressions,  in  the  spinal  cord,  takes  place  chiefly 
through  the  grey  matter,  and  partly  through  the  anterior  columns ;  the  im- 
pressions being  conveyed  to  the  grey  matter  by  fibres  passing  obliquely  across 
the  posterior  columns.  The  novel  part  of  this  doctrine  is  the  attributing  of 
a  conducting  function  to  the  grey  matter;  although  the  grey  substance 
of  the  cord  contains  white  fibres,  those  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and 
the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  a  line  of  nervous  communication  is 
maintained  by  the  corpuscles  of  the  cord  and  their  connecting  fibres.  The 
communication  with  the  bruin  is  maintained  after  cutting  through  the  white 
columns,  provided  the  grey  substance  remains  intact;  or  if,  although  cut 
into  at  diflfcrent  places,  it  is  nowhere  comnlutely  severed.  In  the  point  of 
special  function,  there  is  much  unccrtuinty  as  between  tl  )  anterior  and 
the  posterior  columns. 
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though  the  will  cannot  xnovo  the  paralyzed  parts,  movements 
do  occur  in  them  of  which  the  individual  is  unconscious,  and 
which  he  is  wholly  unable  to  prevent.  These  take  place 
sometimes  as  if  spontaneously^  at  other  times  as  the  effect  of 
the  application  of  a  stimulus  to  some  surface  supplied  by 
spinal  nervea  The  apparently  spontaneous  movements 
frequently  resemble  voluntary  actions  so  closely,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them.' 

*  The  following  experiments  serve  to  illustrate  these 
actions:  — 

*  If  a  frog  be  pithed  by  dividing  the  spinal  cord  between 
the  occipital  hole  and  the  first  vertebra,  an  universal  convul- 
sion takes  place  while  the  knife  is  passing  through  the 
nervous  centre.  This,  however,  quickly  subsides  ;  and,  if  the 
animal  be  placed  on  the  table,  he  will  assume  his  ordinary 
position  of  rest.  In  some  exceptional  cases,  however,  frequent 
combined  movements  of  the  Jower  extremities  will  take  place 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  after  the  operation ;  when  all 
such  disturbance  has  ceased,  the  animal  remains  perfectly 
quiet,  and  as  if  in  repose,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  the 
slightest  expression  of  pain  or  suffering.  He  is  quite  unable 
to  move  by  any  voluntary  effort  However  one  may  try  to 
frighten  him,  he  remains  in  the  same  place  and  posture.  If 
now  a  toe  be  pinched,  instantly  the  limb  is  drawn  up,  or  he 
seems  to  push  away  the  irritating  agent,  and  then  draws  up 
the  leg  again  into  its  old  position.  Sometimes  a  stimulus  of 
this  kind  causes  both  limbs  to  be  moved  violently  backwards. 
A  similar  movement  follows  stimulation  of  the  anus.  If  the 
skin  be  pinched  at  any  part,  some  neighbouring  muscle  or 
muscles  will  be  thrown  into  action.  Irritation  of  the  anterior 
extremities  will  occasion  movements  in  them  :  but  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  these  movements  are  seldom  so  energetic 
as  those  of  the  lower  extremities.' — Todd  and  Bowman,  L, 
308-9. 

These  and  other  experiments  prove,  that  to  the  cord 
belongs  a  p'/wer  of  originating  movements,  at  the  instance  of 
stimulation  applied  to  the  surface  or  extremities  of  the  body. 
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This  function  must  be  attributed  to  the  grey  matter,  or  to 
the  mass  of  corpuscles  enclosed  in  its  substance.  It  is  by 
the  corpuscles  that  a  stimulation  can  be  reflected,  diverted, 
or  radiated  into  new  channels.  The  movements  prompted 
tlirough  the  cord.,  by  itself,  may  even  be  complex  and 
rhythmical,  as  standing  and  walking,  and  locomotion  gene- 
rally ;  all  which  are  possible  to  a  certain  extent,  in  many 
animals,  after  loss  of  communication  with  the  brain. 

The  independent  action  of  the  spinal  coi*d,  in  man,  is 
shown  in  occasional  acts  of  the  reflex  kind  (to  be  afterwards 
fully  enumerated).  When  the  foot  of  any  one  asleep,  or  under 
chloroform,  is  tickled,  the  limb  is  withdrawn.  In  rupture  of 
the  spinal  cord,  irritation  of  the  legs  will  induce  movements, 
the  patient  being  insensible  to  the  efiect. 

There  is  one  instance  of  muscular  action  by  most  physio- 
logists ascribed  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  believed  to  have  a 
peculiar  interest  in  this  point  of  view ;  that  is,  the  tension, 
tone,  or  toniciiy  of  the  muscles.  By  this  is  meant  the  fact 
that  a  muscle  is  never  wholly  relaxed  while  the  animal  is 
•  alive.  Even  in  the  perfect  repose  of  sleep,  there  is  yet  a 
V  certain  vigour  of  contraction  inhering  in  all  the  muscles  of 
the  body.  The  force  of  contraction  is  increased  at  the 
inoment  of  wakening,  and  still  more  when  an  efibrt  is  to  be 
made ;  but  at  no  time  is  the  relaxation  total ;  the  limbs  never 
dangle  like  a  loosely  constructed  doll,  until  after  the  aninial 
is  dead. 

The  experiments  relied  upon  for  showing  that  the  perma- 
nent tension  of  the  muscle  is  in  pai*t  due  to  spinal  influence, 
are  very  striking  and  not  easily  explained  away.  I  quote 
from  I)r  Carpenter  :  '  It  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  that  the  muscular  Tension  is  not  dependent  on  the 
influence  of  the  Brain  buc  upon  that  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  as 
the  following  experiments  demonstrate  :  Two  Rabbits  were 
taken  :  fmui  one  the  head  was  removed  ;  from  the  other  also 
the  head  was  removed,  and  the  spinal  marrow  was  cautiously 
destroyed  with  a  sharp  instniment :  the  limbs  of  the  former 
retained  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  and  elasticity  \  those  of 
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the  second  were  perfectly  lax.'  Again  :  '  The  limbs  and  tail 
of  a  decapitated  turtle  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  firmness 
and  tone,  recoiled  on  being  drawn  from  their  position,  and 
moved  with  energy  on  the  application  of  a  stimulua  On 
withdrawing  the  spinal  marrow  gently  out  of  its  canal,  all 
these  phenomena  ceased.  The  limbs  were  no  longer  obedient 
to  stimuli,  and  became  perfectly  flaccid,  having  lost  all  their 
resilience.  The  sphincter  lost  its  circular  form  and  contracted 
state,  becoming  lax,  flaccid,  and  shapeless.  The  tail  was 
flaccid.' — (Carpenter,  p.  700.)  Here  we  see  that  the  discon- 
necting of  the  muscles  from  the  brain  still  leaves  them  in  a 
tense  condition;  whereas  that  tension  gives  way  the  instant  the 
spinal  cord  is  removed;  whence  we  infer  that  there  is  an 
internal  source  of  nervous  energy,  independent  of  stimulation 
from  without,  although  greatly  enhanced  by  the  application 
of  the  stimulants  of  the  senses.  The  importance  of  this  fact 
will  be  afterwards  seen. 

15.  The  Medulla  Oblangatay  being  a  continuation  of  the 
spinal  cord,  with  additional  deposits  of  grey  substance,  has  the 
same  importance  as  respects  the  communication  of  impressions 
to  and  from  the  brain,  but  operates  more  widely  in  the  way 
of  diffusing,  transfemng,  diverting,  radiating,  and  reflecting 
nervous  stimuli.  Many  of  its  corpuscles  must  have  for  their 
function  the  upward  spread  and  ramification  of  fibres  ;  while 
some  serve  for  lateral  communiaition,  and  others  for  the 
reflex  function,  which  probably  attains  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  this  portion  of  the  cerebro-spiual  axis. 

Most  of  the  cerebral  nerves  arise  from  the  medulla 
oblongata.  It  is  the  proximate  centre  of  hearing  and  taste  ; 
of  the  sensibility  of  the  face,  the  pharynx,  larynx,  windpipe, 
and  bronchial  tubes ;  and  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach. 

Among  reflex  movements  operated  by  means  of  it  are — 
the  contraction  of  the  Pupils  and  the  closure  of  the  Eye-lid, 
under  the  stimulus  of  light ;  the  act  of  Deglutition  ;  Sucking 
in  the  infant ;  and,  lastly,  the  capiUd  function  of  ordinary 
Eespiration. 
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Functions  of  the  lesser  grey  centres  of  the  BraifK 

16.  These  various  masses  lying  between  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  convoluted  hemispheres,  must  be  con- 
sidered still  as  the  continuation  upward  of  the  main  stem  of 
the  brain,  with  multiplying,  mmifying,  and  collateral  com- 
munications through  the  aggregates  of  corpuscles  in  the  grey 
portions  of  each.  The  paths  of  sensory  impressions  upwards, 
and  of  motor  impressions  downwards,  must  lie  in  these 
bodies,  although  the  two  lines  are  not  always  exhibited  in 
marked  local  separation.  There  are  also  certain  instances  of 
the  reflex  function  embodied  in  these  centres. 

The  Fo}is  Varolii,  with  the  cnira  cerebri,  is  to  be  viewed 
in  great  part  as  a  continuation  of  the  spinal  cord  towards  the 
brain,  in  which  capacity  it  is  essential  to  sensation  and  to 
volition.  The  paths  of  sensation  are  supposed  to  be  through 
the  fibres  and  grey  substance  of  the  central  and  posterior 
portions ;  the  paths  of  voluntary  motion,  through  the  fibres 
of  the  anterior  and  under  portions. 

By  means  of  the  grey  centres  of  the  pons,  there  are 
manifested  reflex  acts  of  a  marked  and  powerful  kind  It 
shares  in  the  regulation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eya  More 
remarkable  is  its  mediation  in  the  prominent  movements  of 
expression,  as  gesticulation  and  cries.  It  has  also,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  function  of  grouping  or  associating  the 
movements;  so  long  as  it  remains,  the  locomotive  rhythm 
can  be  maintained,  although,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
hemispheres,  there  is  no  longer  a  spontaneous  commencement 
of  movements.  While  the  pons,  and  all  the  centres  beneath 
it,  are  intact,  an  animal  will  retain  and  secure  the  erect 
posture.  Lastly,  the  removal  of  the  parts  above  the  pons 
does  not  take  away  the  promptings  to  remedy  uneasiness,  and 
to  remove  irritating  agents.  This  is  the  continuation  of  that 
exceptional  function  of  the  spinal  cord,  whereby,  in  the 
inferior  animals,  it  can  give  birth  to  actions  apparently  of  a 
voluntary  character  (see  Note,  p.  45). 

It  is  in  connexion  with  the  pons  that  we  have  the  most 
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conspicuous  manifestations  of  the  curious  fact  of  rotatory 
movement  in  animals,  arising  on  injuries  bf  parts  of  the 
brain.  Thus,  when  the  transverse  fibres  leading  to  the  cere- 
bellum are  cut  on  one  side,  the  animal  revolves,  as  if  on  a 
spit,  towards  the  injured  side.  Accompanying  the  rotation, 
there  is  a  downward  movement  of  the  eye-ball  on  the  injured 
side,  and  also  rolling  movements  in  the  other  eya  The 
effects  are  arrested  by  cutting  the  corresponding  fibres 
leading  to  the  other  half  of  the  cerebellum.  In  reality,  the 
cerebellum  may  be  considered  the  seat  of  the  disturbance  in 
the  case  now  supposed ;  still  the  movements  may  also  arise 
by  a  partial  section  of  one  of  the  cerebral  crura  or  peduncles 
(in  the  heart  of  the  pons),  but  they  are  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  is,  away  from  the  injured  sida  A  complete 
section  of  one  peduncle  causes  the  animal  to  fall  on  the 
opposite  side,  on  which  side  the  stimulus  to  the  muscles 
survives. 

These  rotatory  movements  likewise  follow  from  uni- 
lateral incisions,  injuries,  and  diseases,  in  the  corpora  striata, 
thalami  optici,  corpora  quadrigemina,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  lastly,  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  semi- 
circular canals  of  the  ear.  The  sensation  of  giddiness  or 
vertigo  corresponds  to  the  same  class  of  effects ;  a  sensation 
known  to  be  caused  by  whirling  movements,  even  although 
voluntary,  and  by  rapid  visual  movements,  as  well  as  by 
alcoholic  stimulation  and  other  cerebral  derangements. 

The  h}'pothesi8  suggested  by  this  singular  manifestation 
is,  that  there  exists,  in  permanence,  a  powerful  nervous 
stimulation  to  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  such 
as  would  cause  an  energetic  propulsion  of  each.  In  the 
ordinary  condition,  the  two  sets  of  stimuli  are  balanced,  and 
produce  an  equilibrium,  disturbed  only  by  the  slight  remis- 
sions necessary  for  locomotion  and  other  voluntary  exertions. 
The  destruction  of  the  nervous  tracks  or  centres,  on  one  half 
of  the  body,  leaves  a  preponderance  on  the  other ;  and  the 
one-sided  movements,  that  are  seen  in  consequence,  testify 
how  energetic  the  persistent  current  must  ba     If  this  be  the 
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true  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon,  we  obtain  from  it  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  (to  be  afterwards  ad- 
verted to)  of  internal  or  self-originated  movements,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  movements  from  outward  stimulatioa 

17.  The  cerebral  ganglion  named  the  Corpora  Qtuxdri" 
gemina  is  associated  with  'the  power  of  sight  Its  destruction 
produces  blindness,  and  also  a  permanent  dilatation  and 
immobility  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  destruction  of  one 
side  causes  loss  of  vision  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  the  irri- 
tation of  one  side  will  produce  contraction  of  both  pupils. 
The  partial  removal  of  the  ganglion  is  attended  with  partial 
and  temporary  blindness,  debility  of  the  muscles  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  giddiness  and  slight 
rotatory  movements.  The  anatomical  connexions  with  the 
optic  nerve  also  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  principal 
track  of  visual  impressions  to  the  brain  is  by  the  corpora 
quadrigemina. 

18.  Notwithstanding  its  name,  the  large  ganglion  called 
Optic  Thalami  has  but  little  relationship  to  the  sense  of 
vision.  Being  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  hemispheres, 
it  is  the  final  organ  of  multiplication  or  diffusion  of  fibres 
coming  from  below ;  and  is  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  the- 
sensory  tracts.  Like  the  other  ganglia,  it  is  inferred  to 
contain  fibres  reflected  downwards,  as  well  as  those  diffused 
into  the  hemispheres.  Experiments  appear  to  show  that  it 
contributes  to  the  function  of  co-ordinating  movements,  such 
as  those  of  locomotion  and  emotional  expression.  Section 
on  one  side  causes  rotatory  movements,  usually  towards  the 
opposite  side. 

19.  The  other  great  ganglionic  mass  at  the  entrance  to 
the  hemispheres,  the  Corpora  Striata,  is  believed  to  contain 
principally  the  motor  fibres.  We  are  to  presume  that  the 
large  amount  of  grey  matter  is  chiefly  concerned  in  mul- 
tiplying the  fibres  entering  into  the  hemispheres,  but  partly 
also  in  reflecting  them  downwards,  so  as  to  constitute  circuits 
of  reflex  movements.  The  collective  reflected  fibres  of  all  the 
ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  together  with  the  cerebellum^ 
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are  considered  as  making  up  a  department  or  region,  which  is 
the  seat  of  reflex  acts,  and  of  a  large  number  of  grouped  or 
associated  movements,  involved  alike  in  voluntary  action  and 
in  emotional  expression.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  conscious- 
ness accompanies  the  reflected,  as  well  as  the  transmitted, 
currents  of  this  whole  region. 

Functions  of  HKe  Cerebral  Hemispheres, 

20.  The  Convoluted  Hemispheres  of  the  brain,  in  man  and 
in  the  higher  animals,  are  by  far  the  largest  mass  of  nervous 
substance,  white  and  grey,  and  may  be  considered  as  associated 
with  the  most  complicated  of  the  mental  functions,  namely, 
those  related  to  Intelligence. 

Cutting  or  pricking  the  hemispheres  is  not  attended  with 
either  sensation  or  movement.  Pressure  from  above  down- 
wards, or  concussion,  produces  stupor.  When  the  hemi- 
spheres are  removed,  the  following  results  are  observed : — 
First,  the  two  higher  senses.  Sight  and  Hearing,  are  lost. 
Secondly,  Memory,  and  all  the  powers  characteristic  of  in- 
tellect or  thought,  are  abolished.  Thirdly,  Volition,  in  the 
shape  of  purpose  and  forethought,  is  extinguished.*  This  is 
involved  in  the  loss  of  intelligence.  An  animal  cannot 
proceed  in  the  search  for  food,  without  ideas  of  what  it  wants, 
and  a  recollection  of  the  means  or  instrumentality  of  pro- 
cedure. Fourthly,  there  is  still  a  power  of  accomplishing 
many  connected  movements.  An  animal  may  walk,  swim,  or 
fly,  but  there  is  no  tendency  to  begin  these  actions.    Fifthly, 

*  A  lower  kind  of  volition  is  possible  in  the  absence  of  the  hemispheres, 
AS  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Pfliiger  and  others.  A  beheaded  frog, 
whose  hind  foot  is  touched  with  an  acid,  makes  efforts  with  the  other  hind 
foot  to  wipe  away  the  acid.  If  a  drop  is  placed  on  the  back,  on  one  side,  the 
animal  uses  the  leg  on  that  side  to  relieve  itself  of  the  sting;  but,  if 
by  cutting  the  nerve  that  leg  is  rendered  powerless,  the  other  leg  is  stimulated 
to  remove  the  acid.  These  actions  have  the  essential  character  of  voluntary 
actions,  and  yet  they  proceed  from  no  higher  a  centre  than  the  spinal  cord. 
They  represent  volition  in  one  of  its  initial  or  undeveloped  forms,  the  putting 
forth  of  action,  to  alleviate  a  present  pain.  The  appearances  would  betoken 
that  the  pain  is  felt,  or  that  the  animal  is  conscious. 
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there  remains  an  inferior  form  of  the  sensibility  of  the  three 
lower  senses — Touch,  Taste,  and  Smell.  By  stimuli  applied 
to  these  senses,  reflex  movements  may  be  excited. 

Thus,  the  hemispheres  are  not  the  exclusive  seat  of  con- 
sciousness, but  they  are  doubtless  the  seat  both  of  Intelligence 
and  of  nearly  all  the  innumerable  shades  and  vai'ieties  of 
Sensation  and  Emotion. 

The  attempt  to  localize  the  mental  functions  in  special 
portions  of  the  cerebral  mass,  has  been  thwarted  by  observa- 
tions of  a  remarkable  kind.  The  phrenologists  noticed  cases 
where  the  destruction  or  disease  of  one  hemisphere  was  un- 
accompanied with  the  entire  loss  of  any  function ;  the  in- 
ference being  that  the  hemispheres  were  duplicate  bodies 
performing  the  same  office,  like  the  two  eyes,  or  the  two 
halves  of  the  nostrils.  But  cases  have  been  recorded  of 
disease  of  large  portions  of  the  brain  in  both  hemispheres  at 
once,  without  apparent  loss  of  function  ;  which  would  require 
us  to  extend  still  farther  the  supposition  of  a  plurality  of 
nervous  tracks  for  a  single  mental  aptitude. 

Functions  of  the  Cerebellum. 

21.  The  experiments  niade  upon  the  Cerebellum,  and  the 
inferences  founded  upon  its  comparative  size  in  different 
animals,  have  led  some  physiologists  to  assign  to  it  the 
function  of  harmonizing  and  co-ordinating  the  locomotive 
and  other  movements. 

'  Flourens  removed  the  cerebellum  from  pigeons  by  suc- 
cessive slices.  During  the  removal  of  the  superficial  layers 
there  appeared  only  a  slight  feebleness  and  want  of  harmony 
in  the  movements,  without  any  expression  of  pain.  On 
reaching  the  middle  layers,  an  almost  universal  agitation 
was  manifested,  without  any  sign  of  convulsion ;  the  animal 
performed  rai)id  and  ill-regulated  movements ;  it  could  hear 
and  sea  After  the  removal  of  the  deepest  layers,  the  animal 
lost  completely  the  power  of  standing,  walking,  leaping,  or 
flying.    The  power  had  been  injured  by  the  previous  mutila- 
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tions,  but  now  it  was  completely  gone.  When  placed  upon 
liis  back,  he  was  unable  to  risa  He  did  not,  however, 
remain  qiiut  and  motionkss,  as  pigeons  deprived  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  do ;  but  evinced  an  incessant  rest- 
lessness, and  an  inability  to  accomplish  any  regular  or 
definite  movement  He  could  see  the  instrument  raised  to 
tlireaten  him  with  a  blow,  and  would  make  a  thousand 
contortions  to  avoid  it,  but  did  not  escape.  Volition  and 
sensation  remained — the  power  of  executing  movements 
remained ;  but  that  of  co-ordinating  these  movements  into 
regular  and  combined  actions  was  lost 

'  Animals  deprived  of  the  cerebellum  are  in  a  condition 
very  similar  to  that  of  a  drunken  man,  so  far  as  relates  to 
their  power  of  locomotion.  They  are  unable  to  produce  that 
combination  of  action  in  different  sets  of  muscles  which  is 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  assume  or  maintain  any  atti- 
tudes. They  cannot  stand  still  for  a  moment,  and  in 
attempting  to  walk,  their  gait  is  unsteady,  they  totter  from 
side  to  side,  and  their  progress  is  interrupted  by  frequent 
falls.  The  fruitless  attempts  which  they  make  to  stand  or 
walk  are  sufficient  proof  that  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence 
remains,  and  that  voluntary  power  continues  to  be  enjoyed.* 
(Todd  and  Bowman,  L,  p.  359.) 

WTien  the  cerebellum  is  cut  away  at  the  top,  the  animal 
moves  backward.  When  one  side  is  cut  away,  the  animal 
rolls  over  to  the  other  side;  the  eye  of  the  sound  side  is 
turned  outwards  and  downwards,  the  other  eye  inwards  and 
upwards.  Sometimes  a  vertiginous*  action  ensues,  as  if  the 
body  were  revolved  on  a  spit 

The  inference  drawn  from  these  experiments — that  the  cere- 
bellam  is  tbe  exclusive  seat  of  combined  movements — ia  denied 
by  Dr.  Brown- Seqnard.  He  says — '  I  have  ascertiiined  that  it  is 
by  the  iixitation  they  produce  on  the  various  parts  of  the  base  of 
the  brain  that  the  diseases  of  the  cerebellum,  or  its  extirpation  in 
animals,  cause  the  disorder  of  movements  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  depending  upon  the  absence  of  a  guiding  power.  In 
facty  the  least  irritation  of  several  parts  of  the  brain  with  only  the 
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point  of  a  needle,  may  generate  very  nearly  the  same  disorder  of 
movement  tbat  follows  the  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum.  I 
have  thus  been  led  to  conclude  that,  after  this  extirpation,  or 
after  the  destruction  by  disease  of  a  large  or  small  part  of  this 
nervous  centre,  it  is  not  its  absence,  but  some  irritative  influence 
upon  the  parts  of  the  encep/uilon  tliat  remain  unaltered  which 
causes  the  irregularity  of  movements  (Lectures,  p.  79). 

This  line  of  criticism  has  the  defect  of  proving  too  much  ;  it 
would  load  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cerebellum  has  no  function. 
The  views  of  Flourens  have  been  recently  supported  by  M. 
Vulpian ;  who,  after  comparing  numerous  facts,  lias  shown  that, 
although  disease  or  deflciency  of  the  cerebellum  is  not  uniformly 
attended  with  utter  incapability  of  locomotion,  yet  there  is  a 
want  of  steadiness,  and  a  great  liability  to  stumble,  in  such 
instances.  The  safest  inference  at  present  seems  to  be,  that 
the  cerebellum  is  not  the  solo  organ  concerned  in  rhythmical 
or  combined  movements,  but  concurs-  with  some  of  the  other 
ganglia  in  upholding  this  function.  The  remark  above  made, 
regarding  the  plurality  of  nervous  tracks  for  the  higher  cerebral 
aptitudes,  may  be  extended  to  the  infeiior  department  of  the  com- 
bined or  associated  movements. 


Of  the  Nerve  Force,  arid  the  course  ofPotoer  in  the  Braitk 

22.  The  structure  of  the  nervous  substance,  and  the  ex- 
periments made  upon  the  nerves  and  nerve  centres,  establish 
beyond  doubt  certain  peculiarities  as  belonging  to  the  force 
that  is  exercised  by  the  brain.  This  force  is  of  a  current 
nature ;  that  is  to  say,  a  power  frenerated  at  one  part  of  the 
structure  is  conveyed  along  an  intervening  substance,  and 
discharged  at  some  other  part  The  different  forms  of  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism  have  made  us  familiar  with  this  sort 
of  action.  In  a  voltaic  cell,  energy  is  generated  and  trans- 
mitted along  a  wire  with  inconceivable  rapidity  to  any  place 
where  the  conductor  reaches. 

This  portable,  or  current,  character  of  the  nerve  force  is 
what  enables  movements,  distant  from  one  another  in  the 
body,  to  be  associated  together  under  a  common  stimulua 
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An  impTession  of  sound — a  musical  note,  for  example,  is 
carried  to  the  brain ;  the  result  is  a  responsive  action  and 
excitement  extending  to  the  voice,  mouth,  eyes,  head,  &c. 
This  multiplex  and  various  manifestation  implies  a  system 
of  connexion  among  the  centres  of  action,  whereby  many 
strings  can  be  touched  from  one  point;  a  connexion  due  to 
the  conducting  nerves  that  pass  and  repass  from  centre  to 
centre,  and  from  the  centres  to  the  muscular  apparatus  over 
the  body.  Supposing  the  corpora  quadrigemina  to  be  a 
centre  for  the  sense  of  vision^  an  impression  passing  to  this 
centre  propagates  a  movement  towards  many  other  centres, — 
to  the  convoluted  hemispheres  upwards,  to  the  cerebellum 
behind,  and  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  beneath ; 
and  through  these  various  connexions  an  extensive  wave  of 
effects  may  be  produced,  ending  in  a  complicated  chain  of 
movements  all  over  the*  framework  of  the  body.  Such  a 
system  of  intercommunication  and  transmission  of  power  is 
therefore  an  essential  part  of  the  bodily  and  mental  structure. 

23.  The  experiments  of  Du  Bois  Beymond,  show  that 
there  is  a  community  of  nature  between  the  nerve  force 
and  common  electricity.  Electric  currents  are  constantly 
maintained  in  the  nerves  and  muscles,  their  character  being 
changed  during  sensation  and  muscular  contraction.  The 
direction  of  these  currents  has  been  minutely  examined  by 
Du  Bois  Beymond,  and  he  lays  down  a  number  of  general 
principles  regarding  them,  llie  following  are  some  of  his 
conclusions : — 

*The  muscles  and  nerves,  including  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  are  endowed  during  life  with  an  electro-motive  power.' 

*  This  electro-motive  power  acts  according  to  a  definite  law, 
which  is  the  same  in  the  nerves  and  in  the  muscles,  the  law  of 
the  antagonism  of  the  longitudinal  and  the  transverse  sections. 
The  longitudinal  surface  is  positive,  and  the  transverse  section 
oegative.' 

*  Every  minute  particle  of  the  nerves  and  the  mnscles  must 
be  supposed  to  act  according  to  the  same  law  as  the  whole  nerve 
7r  mnscle.'  The  total  currents  are,  in  fact,  the  combined  effect 
>f  these  currents  circulating  round  the  ultimate  particles. 
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*  The  current  in  muscles  when  in  the  act  of  contraction,  and 
in  nerves  when  conveying  motion,  or  sensation,  nndergoes  a 
sudden  and  great  negative  variation  of  its  intensity.'  *  It  has 
not  been  ascertained  whether,  in  the  act  of  contraction,  the  mos- 
cular  current  is  only  diminished,  or  wholly  vanishes,  or  whether 
it  changes  its  direction.' 

Thus  the  proper  nerve  force — that  is  to  say,  the  currents 
in  the  nerves  during  sensation  and  movement— is  so  far  in 
unison  with  electricity,  that  it  neutralizes  and  reverses 
genuine  electrical  currents  proved  to  exist  in  the  nerves  and 
muscles  in  their  condition  of  rest.  This  is  the  utmost  that 
can  be  said  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Even 
granting  that  the  force  conveyed  along  the  nerves  during  the 
mental  processes  were  identical  with  voltaic  electricity,  the 
character  of  the  nerve  substance  would  create  some  points  of 
contrast  between  the  phenomena  of  vital  action  and  a  common 
voltaic  battery.  The  conducting  power  of  nerve  fibre  is  at- 
tended with  nervous  waste,  and  the  substance  has  to  be  con- 
stantly renewed  from  the  blood,  which  is  largely  supplied  to  the 
nerves,  although  perhaps  not  so  largely  as  to  the  vesiclea 

If  now  we  compare  this  liability  to  waste  and  exhaustion 
with  the  undying  endurance  of  an  electric  wire,  we  shall  be 
struck  with  a  very  great  contrast.  The  wire  is  doubtless  a 
more  compact,  resisting,  and  sluggish  mass ;  the  conduction 
requires  a  certain  energy  of  electric  action  to  set  it  agoing, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  great  distance  becomes  faint  and  dies 
away.  The  nerve,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stimulated  by  a 
slighter  influence,  and  propagates  that  influence,  with  in- 
crease, by  the  consumption  of  its  own  material.  The  wire 
must  be  acted  on  at  both  ends,  by  the  closure  of  the  circuit, 
before  acting  as  a  conductor  in  any  degree ;  the  nerve  takes 
fire  from  a  slight  stimulus  like  a  train  of  gunpowder,  and  is 
wasted  by  the  current  that  it  propagates.  If  this  view  be 
correct,  the  influence  conveyed  is  much  more  beholden  to 
the  conducting  fibres,  than  electricity  is  to  the  copper  wire. 
The  fibres  are  made  to  sustain  or  increase  the  force  at  the 
cost  of  their  own  substance. 
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The  nerve  force  is  propagated  more  slowly  than  an  electric 
current  through  a  wira  The  rate  has  been  estimated  at 
about  200  feet  a  second  on  an  average.  (It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  a  nerve  is  not  a  simple  conductor,  but  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  a  countless  number  of  molecules,  each  of  which 
has,  playing  round  it,  an  electrical  current,  or  currents,  which 
are  an  obstacle  to  the  simple  or  direct  propagation.)  There 
is  always  a  certain  delay  in  passing  through  the  nerve 
centres ;  a  reflex  movement  occupies  from  -^j^  to  jV  of  a 
second  under  favourable  circumstances,  which  is  more  time 
than  would  be  required  for  transmitting  an  influence  through 
the  same  length  of  nerve  without  interruption.  When  the 
stimulus  is  weak,  a  proportionally  longer  time  is  required  to 
produce  the  corresponding  movement  We  may  suppose  that 
what  is  called  nervous  excitement  is  a  quicker  rate  of  the 
nervous  current 

24.  It  is  now  an  admitted  doctrine  that  the  nervous  power 
is  generated  from  the  action  of  the  nutriment  supplied  to  the 
body,  and  is  therefore  of  the  class  of  forces  having  a  common 
origin,  and  capable  of  being  mutually  converted — including 
mechanical  momentum,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
chemical  decomposition.  The  power  that  animates  the  human 
frame  and  keeps  alive  the  currents  of  the  brain,  has  its  origin 
in  the  grand  primal  source  of  revi\4ng  power,  the  Sun ;  his 
influence  exerted  on  vegetation  builds  up  the  structures  whose 
destruction  and  decay  within  the  animal  system  give  forth 
all  the  energy  concerned  in  maintaining  the  animal  processes. 
What  is  called  vitality  is  not  a  peculiar  force,  but  a  collocation 
of  the  forces  of  inorganic  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  keop 
up  a  living  structure.  If  our  means  of  observation  and 
measurement  were  perfect,  we  might  render  an  account  of  all 
the  nutriment  consumed  in  any  animal  or  human  being  ;  we 
might  calculate  the  entire  amount  of  energy  evolved  in  the 
changes  that  make  up  this  consumption,  and  allow  one 
portion  for  animal  heat,  another  for  the  processes  of  secretion, 
a  third,  for  the  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  intestines,  a 
fourth  for  the  muscular  exertion  made  within  the  period,  a 
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fifth  for  the  activity  of  the  brain,  and  so  on  till  we  had  a  strict 
balancing  of  receii)t  and  expenditure.  The  nerve  force  tliat 
is  derived  from  the  waste  of  a  given  amount  of  food,  is 
capable  of  being  transmuted  into  any  other  form  of  animal 
life.  Poured  into  the  muscles  during  violent  conscious  effort, 
it  increases  their  activity  ;  passing  to  the  alimentary  canal,  it 
aids  in  the  force  of  digestion  ;  at  other  points  it  is  converted 
into  sensible  heat ;  while  the  same  power  is  found  capable  of 
yieldiiig  true  electrical  currents.  The  evidence  that  estab- 
lishes the  ccnnmon  basis  of  mechanical  and  chemical  force, 
heat,  and  electricity — namely,  their  mutual  convertibility  and 
common  origin — establishes  the  nerve  force  as  a  member  of 
the  same  group. 

25.  The  current  character  of  the  nerve  force,  leads  to  a 
considerable  departure  from  the  ancient  mode  of  viewing  the 
position  of  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  mind.  We  have  seen 
that  the  cerebrum  is  a  mixed  mass  of  grey  and  white  matter, 
— the  matter  of  centres  and  the  matter  of  conduction.  Both 
are  required  in  any  act  of  the  brain  known  to  us.  The 
smallest  cerebral  operation  includes  the  transmission  of  an 
influence  from  one  centre  to  another  centre,  from  a  centre  to 
an  extremity,  or  the  reverse.  Hence  we  cannot  separate  the 
centres  from  their  communicating  branches;  and  if  so,  we 
cannot  separate  the  centres  from  the  other  organs  of  the  body 
that  originate  or  receive  the  nerve  stimulation.  Tlie  organ  of 
mind  is  not  the  brain  by  itself:  it  is  the  brain,  nerves, 
muscles,  oi-gans  of  sense  and  viscera.  When  the  brain  is  in 
action,  there  is  some  transmission  of  nerve  power,  and  the 
organ  that  receives,  or  that  originated,  the  power,  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  circle  of  mechanism. 

The  notion  that  the  brain  is  a  se/isorium,  or  inner 
chamber,  where  impressions  are  accumulated,  like  pictures 
put  away  in  a  store,  requires  to  be  modified  and  corrected. 
The  brain  is  highly  retentive  of  the  impressions  made  upon 
it ;  they  are  embodied  in  its  structure,  and  are  a  part  of  its 
growth.  They  may  be  reproduced  on  aft^jr  occasions,  and 
then  what  we  find  is  a  series  of  currents  and  counter  currents. 
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much  the  same  as  what  existed  when  the  impression  was  first 
made.  When  the  mind  is  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions, 
the  physical  accompaniment  is  the  passing  and  re-passing  of 
innumerable  streams  of  nervous  influence.  Whether  under 
a  sensation*  of  something  actual,  or  under  an  emotion  or  an 
idea,  or  a  train  of  ideas,  the  general  operation  is  still  the  same. 
It  seems  as  if  we  might  say,  no  currents,  no  mind.  The 
transmission  of  iT}fluence  along  the  nerve  fibres  from  place  to 
place,  seems  the  very  essence  of  cerebral  action.  This  trans- 
mission, moreover,  must  not  be  confined  within  the  limits  of 
the  brain  :  not  only  could  no  movements  be  kept  up  and  no 
sensation  received  by  the  brain  alone,  but  it  is  uncertain  how 
far  even  thought,  reminiscence,  or  the  emotions  of  the  past 
and  absent,  could  be  sustained  without  the  more  distant 
conmiunications  between  the  brain  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
— the  organs  of  sense  and  of  movement. 

The  more  immediate  source  of  nervons  power  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  blood.  The  arrest  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain,  by 
stoppage  of  the  heart,  or  by  pressure  on  the  head,  is  followed  by 
loss  of  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  excessive  rapidity  of 
the  circulation  quickens  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  other  words, 
is  productive  of  excitement,  which  may  amount  even  to  delirium. 
Again,  as  regards  the  qualify  of  the  blood,  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  of  urea,  or  of  the  other  impurities  removed  by  the  excreting 
organs,  depresses  or  destroys  the  mental  function ;  the  same  effect 
arising  from  deficiency  of  nutritive  material.  And,  obversely, 
abundance  of  nourishment,  the  full  exercise  of  the  purifying 
organs,  and  the  presence  of  the  agents  known  as  stimulants,  by 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  blood,  impart  exhilaration  and  vigour 
to  the  mental  functions. 


MOVEMENT,  SENSE,  AND  INSTINCT. 


T^TE  now  commence  the  subject  of  Mind  proper,  or  the 
" '        enumeration    and    explanation  of   the    states    and 
varieties  of  Feeling,  the  modes  of  Action,  and  the  powers  of 
Intelligence,  comprised  in  the  mental  nature  of  man. 

In  the  First  Book,  which  is  to  comprehend  the  Move- 
ments, Sensations,  Appetites,  and  Instincts,  I  propose  to 
deal  \^'ith  what  may  be  termed  the  inferior  region  of  mind,  the 
inferiority  being  marked  by  the  absence,  in  any  great  degree, 
of  Intellect  and  cultivation.  Tliis  is  the  region  wherein  man 
may  be  most  extensively  compared  with  the  brute  creation, 
whose  intelligence  and  education  are  comparatively  small. 
When  the  powers  of  a  superior  intellect,  and  the  example  and 
acquirements  of  former  generations,  are  superadded  to  the 
primitive  Sensations  and  Instincts,  there  results  a  higher 
class  of  combinations,  more  difficult  to  analyze  and  describe, 
and  belonging  therefore  more  properly  to  a  later  stage  of  the 
exposition. 

It  will,  however,  be  remarked  as  a  novelty  in  the  plan  thus 
announced,  that  the  Appetites  and  Instincts  have  been 
included  in  the  same  department  as  the  Sensations.  In  the 
works  of  former  writers  on  Mental  Science,  as,  for  example, 
Reid,  Stewart,  Brown,  and  Mill,  those  portions  of  our  nature 
liave  been  included  among  the  general  group  of  Active 
Powers,  including  Desire,  Habit,  and  the  Will  My  reasons 
br  departing  from  the  example  of  these  eminent  writers  are 
;he  following.  In  the  first  place,  the  Appetites  and  Instincts 
ire  scarcely  at  all  connected  with  the  higher  operations  of 
ntelligence,  and  therefore  they  do  not  require  to  be  preceded 
)y  the  exposition  of  the  Intellect ;  everything  necessary  to  be 
jaid  respecting  them  may  be  given  as  soon  as  the  Sensations 
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are  discussed.  In  the  second  place,  I  hope  to  make  it 
appear,  that  the  illustration  of  tlie  Intellectual  processes  will 
gain  by  the  circumstance  that  Appetite  and  Instinct  have 
been  previously  gone  into.  Thirdly,  the  connexion  of 
Appetite  with  Sensation  is  of  the  closest  kind.  Fourthly,  as 
regards  Instinct,  I  conceive  it  to  be  proper  to  lender  an 
account  of  all  that  is  primitive  in  our  nature — all  our  un- 
taught activities — before  entering  upon  the  process  of  acquisi- 
tion as  treated  of  under  the  Intellect  In  addition  to  these 
reasons  stated  in  advance,  I  trust  to  the  impression  produced 
by  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  itself,  for  the  complete 
justification  of  my  departure  from  the  plan  of  my  prede- 
cessors. 

The  division  of  the  present  Book  will  be  into  four  chapters. 

The  subject  of  Chapter  first  is  Action  and  Movement 
considered  as  spontaneous,  together  with  the  Feelings  and 
Perceptions  resulting  from  muscular  activity. 

Chapter  second  comprehends  the  Senses  and  Sensations. 

Chapter  third  treats  of  the  Appetites. 

Chapter  fourth  includes  the  Instincts,  or  the  untaught 
Movements,  and  also  the  primitive  rudiments  of  Emotion  and 
of  Volition.  These  last  subjects  are  necessary  in  order  to 
complete  the  plan  of  the  present  Book,  which  professes  to 
exhaust  all  the  primitive  genns,  whether  of  Action  or  Feeling, 
belonging  to  our  nature,  before  proceeding  to  the  consideration 
of  intelligence  and  acquisition.  In  the  complete  system  of 
the  mind,  the  Intellect  is  thus  placed  midway  between  the 
instinctive  and  the  cultivated  emotions  and  activities,  being 
itself  the  instrument  for  converting  the  one  class  into  the 
other. 


CHAPTER   L 

OF  SPONTANEOUS  ACTIVITY  AND  THE  FEELINGS  OF 

MOVEBiENT. 

1.  TIHE  feelings  connected  with  the  movements  of  the  body 
J-  or  the  action  of  the  muscles,  are  now  recognized  as  a 
distinct  class,  differing  materially  from  the  sensations  of  the 
five  sensea  They  are  often  regarded  as  proceeding  from  a 
Sense  apart,  a  sixth,  or  Muscular  Sense,  and  have  accordingly 
been  enrolled  under  the  general  head  of  sensations.  That 
they  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  class  by  themselves,  no  less 
than  sounds  or  sights,  love,  irascibility,  or  the  emotion  of  the 
ludicrous,  is  generally  admitted. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  position  of  this  class  of  feel- 
ings in  the  plan  or  arrangement  of  our  subject,  there  is  still 
room  for  differences  of  opinion.  In  my  judgment  they  ought 
not  to  be  classed  with  the  Sensations  of  the  five  Senses  ;  and 
I  believe  further  that  the  consideration  of  them  should  pre- 
cede the  exposition  of  the  Senses.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion 
are  the  two  following  : — namely,  that  movement  precedes 
sensation,  and  is  at  the  outset  independent  of  any  stimulus 
from  without ;  and  that  action  is  a  more  intimate  and  insepar- 
able property  of  our  constitution  than  any  of  our  sensations, 
and  in  fact  enters  as  a  component  part  into  every  one  of  the 
senses,  giving  them  the  character  of  compounds  while  itself 
is  a  simple  and  elementary  property.  These  assertions  re- 
quire to  be  proved  in  detail,  but  before  doing  so,  it  is  advisable 
to  notice  briefly  the  mechanism  or  anatomy  of  movement  in 
the  animal  fitime. 

OP  THE  MUSCULAR  SYSTEM. 

2.  Muscular  Tissue. — *  The  mnscniar  tissue  is  that  by  means  of 
which  the  active  movements  of  the  body  are  produced.    It  con- 
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sists  of  fine  fibres,  which  are  for  the  most  part  collected  into 
distinct  organs,  called  muscles,  and  in  this  form  it  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  flesh  of  animals ;  these  fibres  are  also  disposed 
ronnd  the  sides  of  cavities  and  between  the  coats  of  hollow 
viscera,  forming  strata  of  greater  or  less  thickness.  The 
mnscnlar  fibres  are  endowed  with  contractility — a  remarkable  and 
characteristic  property,  by  virtue  of  which  they  shnnk  or  contract 
more  or  less  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  certain  causes  which 
are  capable  of  exciting  or  calling  into  play  the  property  in 
question,  and  which  are  therefore  named  stimuli.  A  large  class 
of  muscles,  comprehending  those  of  locomotion,  respiration,  ex- 
pression, and  some  others,  are  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the 
will,  or  volition,  acting  on  them  through  the  nerves ;  these  are 
therefore  named  *  voluntary  muscles,*  although  some  of  them 
habitually,  and  all  occasionally,  act  also  in  obedience  to  other 
stimuli.  There  are  other  muscles  or  muscular  fibres  which  are 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  will,  such  as  those 
of  the  heart  and  intestinal  canal,  and  these  are  accordingly 
named  '  involuntary.'  These  two  classes  of  muscles  diifer  not 
only  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are  excited  to  act,  but  also  to  a 
certain  extent  in  their  anatomical  characters.* — Suaupet  ;  Quain's 
Anatomy, 

Structure  of  Voluntary  Muscles. — *The  voluntary  muscular 
fibres  are  for  the  most  part  gathered  together  into  distinct  masses, 
or  muscles  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  but  most  generally  of  an 
oblong  form,  and  furnished  with  tendons  at  either  extremity,  by 
which  they  are  fixed  to  the  bones.  The  two  attached  extremities 
of  a  muscle  are  named,  in  anatomical  descriptions,  itfi  origin  and 
insertion, — tLo  former  term  being  usually  applied  to  the  attach- 
ment which  is  considered  to  be  most  fixed,  although  the  rule 
cannot  always  be  applied  strictly.  The  fleshy  part  is  named  the 
belly. 

*•  The  muscular  fibres  are  collected  into  packets  or  bundles  of 
greater  or  less  thickness,  named  fasciculi,  or  lacerti,  and  the 
fibres  themselves  consist  of  much  finer  threads  visible  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  which  are  termed  muscular  filamentfli  or 
fibrilhe. 

'  The  fibres,  although  they  differ  somewhat  in  size  individually, 
have  the  same  average  diameter  in  all  the  voluntary  muscles, 
namely,  about  ^^^  of  an  inch  ;  and  this  holds  good  whether  the 
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muscles  be  coarse  or  fine  in  their  obvions  textnre.  According  to 
Mr.  Bowman  their  average  size  is  somewhat  greater  in  the  male 
than'  in  the  female,  being  in  the  former  ^^^  and  in  the  later  ^^, 
or  more  than  a  fonrth  smaller.' — lb. 

'  As  to  the  stmctare  of  fibres,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
each  is  made  np  of  a  larger  nnmber  of  extremely  fine  filaments 
or  fibrils,  inclosed  in  a  tabnlar  sheath.'  '  It  wonld  seem  that  the 
elementary  particles  of  which  the  fibril  is  made  np,  are  little 
masses  of  pellncid  snbstance  presenting  a  rectangular  ontline,  and 
appearing  dark  in  the  centre.'  '  The  length  of  the  elementary 
particles  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bowman  at  ^^VlT  ^^  ^^  inch.  He 
finds  that  their  size  is  remarkably  uniform  in  mammalia,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects.* — lb. 

Nerves  of  Voluntary  Mtucles, — *  The  nerves  of  a  voluntary 
muscle  are  of  considerable  size.  Their  branches  pass  between 
the  fasciculi,  and  repeatedly  unite  with  each  other  in  form  of  a 
plexus,  which  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the 
muscle,  or  muscular  division  in  which  it  lies.  From  one  or  more 
of  such  primary  plexuses  nervous  twigs  proceed  and  end  by  finer 
or  terminal  plexuses,  formed  by  slender  bundles  consisting  of  two 
or  three  primitive  tubules  each,  some  of  them  separating  into 
single  tubules. — lb. 

'  By  means  of  the  microscope  these  fine  nervous  bundles  and 
single  tubules  may  be  obsei-ved  to  pass  between  the  muscular 
fibres,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  to  return  to  the  plexus. 
They  cross  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres  directly  or 
obliquely,  forming  wide  arches ;  and  on  their  return  they  either 
rejoin  the  larger  nervous  bundles  from  which  they  set  out,  or 
enter  into  other  divisions  of  the  plexus.  The  nervous  filaments, 
therefore,  do  not  come  to  an  end  in  the  muscle,  but  form  loops  or 
strings  among  its  fibres.' — lb,* 

I  refrain  from  entering  into  the  description  given  of  the 
involuntary  muscles, — those  of  the  heart,  intestines,  bronchial 
tubes,  iris,  middle  coat  of  the  arteries,  &c. — as  being  less 
important  for  the  object  of  the  present  work.     It  will,  how- 

*  The  active  connexion  between  the  noryes  and  the  muscles  would  seem 
to  consist  in  an  electrical  current  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
numefroas  experiments  of  Du  Bois  Beymond  and  others  in  this  subject, 
seaioely  permit  any  other  conclosion. 
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ever,  be  interesting  to  hear  what  the  same  authority  has  said 
on  the  Sensibility  of  muscle,  and  also  on  the  Contractility,  or 
the  source  of  its  power  as  a  mechanical  prime  mover. 

3.  Sensibility. — *  This  property  is  manifested  by  the  pain  which 
is  felt  when  a  muscle  is  cut  or  lacerated,  or  otherwise  violently 
injured,  or  when  it  is  seized  with  spasm.  Here,  as  in  other 
instances,  the  sensibility,  properly  speaking,  belongs  to  the  nerves 
which  are  distributed  through  the  tissue,  and  accordiujc^lj,  when 
the  nerves  going  to  a  muscle  are  cut,  it  forthwith  becomes  insen- 
sible. It  is  by  means  of  this  property,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  '  muscular  sense,'  that  wo  become  conscious  of  the  existing 
state  of  the  muscles  which  are  subject  to  the  will,  or  rather  of 
the  condition  of  the  limbs  and  other  parts  which  are  moved 
through  means  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  we  are  thereby 
guided  in  directing  our  voluntary  movements  towards  the  end  in 
view.  Accordingly,  when  the  muscular  sense  is  lost,  while  the 
power  of  motion  remains, — a  case  which,  though  rare,  sometimes 
occurs, — the  person  cannot  direct  the  movements  of  the  affected 
limbs  without  the  guidance  of  the  eye.' 

On  this  passage  I  would  remark  that  the  two  sensibilities 
described  differ  very  much  in  their  character.  The  sensibility 
to  injuries  is  a  fact  distinct  from  those  feelings  of  the  state  of 
voluntary  muscles  that  serve  to  guide  the  movements  in 
working  for  ends.  The  one  is  the  passive,  and  the  other  the 
active,  sensibility  of  muscle. 

4.  Irritahility  or  Contractiliiy. — *  In  order  to  cause  contraction, 
the  muscle  must  be  excited  by  a  stimulus.  The  stimulus  may  be 
applied  immediately  to  the  muscular  tissue,  as  when  the  fibres 
are  irritated  by  a  sharp  point ;  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  nerve 
or  nerves  which  belong  to  the  muscle ;  in  the  former  case  the 
stimulus  is  said  to  be  **  immediate,"  in  the  latter  *'  remote." 
Tiic  nerve  does  not  contract,  but  it  has  the  property,  when 
stimulated,  of  exciting  contractions  in  the  muscular  fibres  to 
which  it  is  distributoil,  and  this  property,  named  the  "vis  nervosa*' 
(true  nervous  force),  is  distinguished  from  contractility,  which  is 
confined  to  the  muscle.  Again,  a  stimulus  may  be  either  directly 
applied  to  the  nerve  of  the  muscle,  as  when  that  nerve  is  itself 
mechanically  irritated  or  galvanized  ;  or  it  may  be  first  made  to 
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act  on  certain  other  nerves,  bj  which  its  inflnence  is,  so  to  speak, 
conducted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  (or 
perhaps  even  to  some  subordinate  nervous  centre)  and  thence 
transferred  or  reflected  to  the  muscular  nerve. 

'  The  stimuli  to  which  muscles  are  obedient  are  of  various 
kinds ;  those  best  ascertained  are  the  following,  viz. : — 1.  Me- 
chanical irritation  of  almost  any  sort,  under  which  head  is  to  be 
included  sudden  extension  of  the  muscular  fibres.  2.  Chemical 
stimuli,  as  bj  the  application  of  salt*or  acrid  substances.  8. 
Electrical ;  usually  by  means  of  a  galvanic  current  made  to  pass 
through  the  muscular  fibres,  or  along  the  nerve.  4.  Sudden  heat 
or  cold.  These  four  may  be  classed  together  as  physical  stimtdi. 
Next,  menial  stimuli^  viz. — 1.  The  operation  of  the  will,  or  voli- 
tion. 2.  Emotions,  and  some  other  involuntary  states  of  the 
mind.  Lastly,  there  still  remain  exciting  causes  of  muscular 
motions  in  the  economy  which,  although  they  may  probably  turn 
out  to  be  physical,  are  as  yet  of  doubtful  nature,  and  these,  until 
better  known,  may  perhaps,  without  impropriety,  be  called 
organic  stimuli ;  to  this  head  may  be  also  referred,  at  least  pro- 
visionally, some  of  the  stimuli  which  excite  convulsions  and  other 
involuntary  motions  which  occur  in  disease.' — p.  clxxviL 

Of  the  stimuli  thus  enumerated  the  most  interesting  to  us 
are  the  mental  stimuli.  These  are  described  as  of  two  kinds ; 
the  Emotions — or  the  influence  of  the  Feelings — and  the  Will. 
A  third  kind  is  the  Spontaneous  force  to  be  presently  dis- 
cussed. There  is  one  other  property  of  muscle,  alluded  to  in 
the  previous  chapter,  which  is  described  as  follows  : — 

5.  Tonicity  or  Tonic  Contraction. — *  Although  in  muscles 
generally,  contraction  is  succeeded  by  complete  relaxation,  there 
are  various  muscles  which,  afler  apparently  ceasing  to  contract, 
remain  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  have  still  a  certain  tendency  to 
approximate  their  points  of  attachment,  although  this  tendency 
is  counterbalanced  by  antagonistic  muscles,  which  are  in  the 
same  condition,  and  the  limb  or  other  moveable  part  is  thus 
maintained  at  rest.  This  condition  of  muscle  is  named  *' tonicity, '' 
or  the  **  tonic  state.*'  It  is  no  doubt  a  species  of  contraction,  sts 
well  as  the  more  conspicuous  and  powerful  action  with  which  it 
alternates ;  but  it  is  employed  merely  to  maintain  equilibrium, 
not  to  cause  motion,  and  it  is  not  temporary  but  enduring^  con- 
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tmniDg  daring  sleep  when  volition  is  in  abeyance,  and  occasioning 
no  fatigue.  It  appears  to  be  excited  through  the  medium  of  the 
nerves,  though  independently  of  the  will,  for  when  the  nerves 
are  cut  it  ceases,  and  then  the  muscles  nearly  become  flaccid : 
the  stimulus  which  acts  on  the  nerves  is  not  known.' 

PROOFS  OF  SPONTANEOUS  ACTIVITY. 

6.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  evidence  that  there  is 
for  the  existence  of  a  class  of  movements  and  actions, 
anterior  to,  and  independent  of,  the  sensations  of  the  senses. 
This  question,  brought  on  here  to  settle  a  point  of  preced- 
ence or  arrangement,  has  a  far  wider  import,  and  will 
re-appear  on  various  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  subse- 
quent exposition. 

The  proofs  principally  relied  on  are  the  following : — 

(1.)  The  already  mentioned  fact  of  the  Tonicity  of  muscles. 
This  fact  I  regard  as  proving  the  existence  of  a  central 
stimulus  in  the  nervous  system.  The  tonicity  does  not, 
indeed,  amount  to  actual  movement ;  still,  it  is  only  a  lower 
degree  of  the  same  thing:  and  what  one  centre  does  in  a 
low  degree,  another  may  do  in  a  higher ;  the  peculiar  mode 
of  operation  is  established  as  a  fact  of  the  nervous  mechanism.* 

(2.)  The  permanent  closure  of  certain  of  the  muscles — 
those  named  sphincters — is  an  effect  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  tonicity,  but  displaying  a  more  energetic  stimulus  still, 

*  Some  physiologists  would  ascribe  the  tonicity,  not  to  the  exdniive 
influence  of  the  centres,  but  to  the  existence  of  a  constant  stimulation  pira- 
ceeding  from  the  extremities  by  the  incarrying  nerves.  They  allege  in  support 
of  this  view,  that  when  all  the  sensor}'  roots  of  the  spine  are  cut,  the  tonicity 
disappears.  This,  however,  would  not  affect  the  general  doctrine  in  question. 
Granting  that  the  muscular  stimulus  is  in  one  sense  reflex,  and  arises  from 
a  perennial  irritation  of  the  incarrying  fibres,  this  constant  irritation  is  not 
what  wo  usually  understand  by  stimulation  from  without  It  is  a  current 
arising  out  of  some  constant  condition  of  the  sensitive  tissues,  and  not  out  of 
visible  and  remitted  applications  to  the  parts.  A  constant  stimulus  is  no 
stimulus  at  all.  The  real  point  is — given  a  certain  intensity  of  outward 
stimulation,  the  resulting  movements  will  var}*  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  ncr\'cs  and  nerve  centres ;  the  same  stimulus  finding  at  one  time  a  feeble^ 
and  at  another  time  an  energetic,  response. 
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such  as  we  can  refer  only  to  central  influence.  It  cannot 
be  referred  to  any  impression  from  without.  Neither  can 
it  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  muscle's  own  contractility, 
seeing  that  the  destruction,  or  paralysis,  of  certain  of  tlie 
centres  leads  to  the  total  relaxation  of  those  muscles. 

The  singular  rotatory  movements,  arising  from  uni-lateral 
section  of  the  pons  varolii  and  other  ganglia,  suggest,  in  a 
particularly  marked  manner,  the  existence  of  a  high  per- 
manent charge  of  nervous  power,  ordinarily  disguised  by 
l>eing  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

(3.)  It  is  not  altogether  irrelevant,  to  cite  the  activity 
maintained  by  involuntary  muscles,  as  showing  the  existence 
of  a  mode  of  power  originating  with  the  nerve  centres. 
Nervous  influence  is  required  for  maintaining  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  the  movement  of  the  food  along  the  alimentary 
canal,  &c.,  all  which  points  to  an  inward  evolution  of  force, 
although  modified  by  stimulation  in  the  several  organs.  It 
may  be  said  that,  when  the  movements  are  once  commenced, 
the  completion  of  one  may  be  a  stimulus  to  the  succeeding ; 
5till  the  question  would  recur — by  what  force  does  the  heart 
X'gin  to  beat? 

Thus  the  notion  of  an  initiative  existing  in  the  nerve 

•entres  is  borne  out  by  the  tonicity,  by  the  action  of  the 

phincters,  by  the  still  more  energetic  movements  of  rotation, 

iid  by  the  analogy  of  the  involuntary  muscles.     Seeing  that 

he   spinal   cord   and  the  other  inferior  ganglia  are  found 

apable  of  originating  muscular  contractions,  we  are  entitled 

3  suppose  that  the  larger  masses  of  the  brain  may  be  the 

>urces  of  a  much  more  abundant  and  conspicuous  activity 

lan  these  examples   afford.      The  proofs   that   follow   are 

itended  to  put  in  evidence  the  existence  of  such  movements. 

(4)    In  wakening  from  sleep,  movement   precedes  sen- 

ition.     If  light  were  essential  to  the  movements  concerned 

I  vision,  it  would  be  impossible  to  open  the  eyes.     The  act 

wakening  from  sleep  can  hardly  be  considered  in  any 

her  view,  than  as  the  reviving  of  the  activity  by  a  rush 

nervous  power  to  the  muscles,  followed  by  the  exposure 
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of  the  senses  to  the  influences  of  the  outer  worli  The  first 
symptom  of  awakening  that  presents  itself  is  a  general  com- 
motion of  the  frame,  a  number  of  spontaneous  movements — 
the  stretching  of  the  limbs,  the  opening  of  the  eyes,  the 
expansion  of  the  features— to  all  which  succeeds  the  revival 
of  the  sensibility  to  outward  things.  Mysterious  as  the 
nature  of  sleep  is  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we 
are  not  precluded  from  remarking  so  notable  a  circumstance, 
as  the  priority  of  action  to  sensibility,  at  the  moment  of 
wakening* 

lUit  if  tliis  be  a  fact,  we  seem  to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt, 
tliat  the  renewed  action  must  originate  with  the  nerve 
centres  themselves.  The  first  gestures  must  be  stimulated 
from  within ;  afterwards,  they  are  linked  with  the  gestures 
and  movements  sugi^osted  by  sense  and  revived  by  intel- 
ligence and  will.  The  higher  degree  of  permanent  tension 
in  the  muscles  when  we  are  awake,  is  partly  owing  to  the 
increased  central  force  of  the  waking  states,  and  partly  to  the 
stimulus  of  sonsaticm.  }>ut  in  all  cases,  the  share  due  to  the 
c(*ntres  must  be  considenible,  although  rendered  difficult  to 
estimate  when  mixed  up  with  sensational  stimulus.  Thus 
the  force  that  keeps  the  eye  open  throughout  the  day,  is  in  a 
certain  measure  due  to  the  spontaneous  energy  that  opened  it 
at  the  waking  moment,  for  that  force  does  not  necessarily 
cease  when  the  other  force,  the  stimulus  of  light,  commences. 

We  are  at  liberty  to  sui)pose  that  the  nourished  condition 
of  the  nerves  and  nerve  centres,  conse([uent  on  the  night's 
repose,  is  the  cause  of  that  burst  of  spontaneous  exertion  at 
the  monumt  of  awakening,  'i'he  antecedent  of  the  activity  is 
physical  rather  than  mental ;  and  this  must  be  the  case  with 
spontaneous  energy  in  general     When  coupled  with  sen- 

♦  THiis  is  maintained  by  Aristotle  (Physica  VITI.  2).  Ho  says  that 
those  w.ikminj;  movrm^'nts  com*.*,  not  from  wiim-,  but  from  an  internal 
pnurcfi.  Sonio  writ-rs  havo  t:ik(.n  tho  ojiposito  view,  but  thoy  havo  not,  so 
fur  as  I  am  awan-,  addiiocd  any  dccid^^d  facts  in  siipport  of  that  vi«'W.  If  we 
cannot  e.«tabti>h  an  ab-ulut<^ priority  of  muvimunt  in  thu  act  of  awakening,  we 
iriiiy,  at  b  asi,  maintiin  that  moTcment  concurs  with,  and  does  not  follow^ 
the  rc-aniuation  uf  the  sousos. 
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eation,   the  character  of  the  activity  is  modified  so  as  to 
render  the  spontaneity  much  less  discernible. 

(5.)  The  next  proof  is  derived  from  the  early  movements 
of  Infancy.  These  I  look  upon  as  in  great  part  due  to  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  centres.  The  mobility  displayed 
in  the  first  stage  of  infant  existence  is  known  to  be  very 
great ;  and  it  continues  to  be  shown  in  an  exuberant  degree 
all  through  childhood  and  early  youth.  This  mobility  can 
be  attributed  only  to  one  of  three  causes.  It  may  arise  from 
the  stimulus  of  Sensation,  that  is,  from  the  sights,  sounds, 
contacts,  temperature,  &c.,  of  outward  things.  It  may,  in 
the  second  place,  be  owing  to  Emotions,  as  love,  fear, 
anger.     Or,  lastly,  the  cause  may  be  Spontaneous  energy. 

The  two  firat-named  influences,  external  sensation  and 
inward  emction,  are  undoubted  causes  of  active  gesticulation 
and  movement.     But  the  question  is,  Do  they  explain  th« 
whole  activity  of  early  infancy  and  childhood  ?     I  think  not, 
and  on   evidence   such  as  the   following.      We  can  e^isily 
jbserve  when  any  one  is  under  the  influence  of  vivid  sen- 
sation ;  we  can  tell  whether  a  child  is  acted  on  by  sights,  or 
sounds,  or  tastes.     And  if  the  observation  is  carefully  made, 
[  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  although  the  gosti(Hilations  of 
nfants  are  frequently  excited  by  surrounding  objects,  there 
ire  times  when  such  influence  is  very  little  felt,  and  when, 
levertheless,  the  mobility  of  the  frame  is  strongly  manifested. 
A'ith  regard  to  inward  feelings,  or  emotions,  the  proof  is  not 
o  easy ;  but  here,  too,  there  is  a  certain  character  belonging 
o  emotional  movements,  that  serves  to  discriniinat(^  them 
vhen  they  occur.     The  movtMuents,  g(\stures,  and  cries  of 
ntemal   pain   are   well   marked ;   so  jileasurable  fe(».ling  is 
li.stinguislied  by  the  equally  characteristic  flow  of  smiles  and 
cstatic  utterance.     If  there  be  times  of  active  gesticulation 
ud  exercise  that  show  no  connexion  with  the  sights  and 
ounds,  or  other  influence  of  the  outer  world,  and  that  have 
lo  peculiar  emotional  character  of  the  pleasurable  or  i)ainful 
ind,  we  can  ascribe  tlu^m  to  nothing  but  the  mere  abund- 
nce    and   exuberance  of  self-acting  muscular  and  cerebral 
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energy,  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  vigour  and  nourish- 
ment of  the  general  system. 

The  activity  of  young  animals  in  general,  and  of  animals 
remarkable  for  their  active  endowments  (as  the  insect  tribe), 
may  be  cited  as  strongly  favouring  the  hypothesis  of  spon- 
taneity. When  the  kitten  plays  with  a  worsted  ball,  we 
always  attribute  the  ovei'flowing  fulness  of  moving  energy  to 
the  creature's  own  inward  stimulus,  to  which  the  ball  merely 
serves  for  a  pretext.  So  an  active  young  hound,  refreshed 
by  sleep  or  kept  in  confinement,  pants  for  being  let  loose,  not 
because  of  anytliing  that  attracts  his  view  or  kindles  up  his 
ear,  but  because  a  rush  of  activity  courses  through  his 
members,  rendering  him  uneasy  till  the  confined  energ}'  has 
found  vent  in  a  chase  or  a  run.  We  are  at  no  loss  to  dis- 
tinguish this  kind  of  activity  from  that  awakened  by  sen- 
sation or  emotion ;  and  the  distinction  is  recognized  in  the 
modes  of  interpreting  the  movements  and  feelings  of  animals. 
When  a  rider  speaks  of  his  horse  as  '  fresh,*  he  implies  that 
the  natural  activity  is  undischarged,  and  pressing  for  vent; 
the  excitement  caused  by  mixing  in  a  chase  or  in  a  battle,  is 
a  totally  different  thing  from  the  spontaneous  vehemence  of 
a  full-fed  and  underworked  animal. 

It  is  customar}'  in  like  manner  to  attribute  much  of  the 
activity  of  early  human  life,  neither  to  sensation  nor  to 
emotion,  but  to  'freshness,'  or  the  current  of  undischarged 
activity.  There  are  moments  when  high  health,  natural 
vigour,  and  si)ontaneous  outj)ouring,  ai-e  the  obvious  antc- 
c< 'dents  of  ebullient  activity.  The  very  necessity  of  bodily 
exercise  felt  by  every  one,  and  most  of  all  by  the  young,  is  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  fund  of  energy  that  comes  round 
with  the  day  and  i)resses  to  be  discharged.  Doubtless,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  necessity  may  pnx^eed  from  a  state  of 
the  muscles,  an<l  not  from  the  centres  ;  that  an  uneasy 
craving  rises  periodically  in  the  muscular  tissue,  and  is 
tninsmitted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  centres,  awakening  a  ner\-ous 
curnMit  of  activity  in  return.  Kven  if  this  were  tnie,  it 
would   not   materially   alter   the    case  wc  ar(?  labouring  to 
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stablish — namely,  a  tendency  in  the  moving  system  to  go 

ito  action,  without  any  antecedent  sensiition  from  without 

r  emotion  from  within,  or  without  any  stimulus  extraneous 

)  the  moving  apparatus  itself.      But  we  do  not  see  any 

round  for  excluding  the  agency  of  the  centres,  in  the  coni- 

leucing  stimulus  of  periodical  active  exercisa     The  same 

?ntral  energy  that  keeps  up  the  nmscular  tonicity,  nmst  be 

lowed  to  share  in  the  self-originating  muscular  activity. 

'  so,  the  demand  for  exercise  that  comes  round  upon  every 

itively  constituted  nature,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 

ew  we  are  now  engaged  in  maintaining. 

Coupling  together,  therefore,  the  initial  movements  of 
fancy,  the  mobility  of  early  years  gcmerally,  the  obser- 
.tions  on  young  and  active  members  of  the  brute  creation, 
d  the  craving  for  exercise  universally  manifested,  we  have 
large  body  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  spon- 
neous  action. 

(6.)  The  operation  of  what  is  termed  Excitement  likewise 
rix>boraics   the   ix)sition   we   are   now  maintaining.      Thi^ 
ysical  fact  of  the  excited  condition  is  an  increase  in  the 
antity,  or  a  change  in  the  quality,  of  the  blood  in  th<i 
lin.     The  mental  fact  is  the  increase  of  mental  energy  in 
its  modes.     A  stimulus  applied,  in  such  a  condition,  pro- 
xies a  more  than  usual  response ;  and  there  is  manifested 
incontinent  activity,  irrespective  of  all  stimulation.     The 
ward    movements   are   hurried   and   uncontn>llible,    the 
lings  are  more  intense,   the   thoughts   are   rapid ;   every 
ntal  exei-tion  is  heightened     When  the  excitement  rises 
he  morbid  pitch,  as  in  disease,  or  under  the  influence  of 
gs,  such  as  strychnine,  there  is  an  enormous  expenditure 
orce,  apart  from  any  stinmlation  whatsoever :  the  altered 
rition  of  the  brain  is  the  sole  influence  concerned. 
(7.)  As  a  farther  confirmation,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
nihility  and  activity  do  not  rise  and  fall  together ;  on  the 
trary,  they  often  stand  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  each 
;r.     By  comparing  different  characters,  or  the   difl'erent 
es  of  the  same  individual,  we  may  test  the  truth  of  this 
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observation.  The  strong,  restless,  active  temperament  is  not 
always  marked  as  the  most  sensitive  and  emotional,  but  is 
very  frequently  seen  to  be  the  least  afifected  by  these  influ- 
ences. The  activity  that  seems  to  sustain  itself,  costing  the 
individual  almost  no  eflbrt,  being  his  delight  rather  than  his 
drudgery,  and  very  little  altered  by  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of  stimulus  or  ends,  is  manifestly  a  constitutional  self- 
piomptiug  force  ;  and  such  activity  is  a  well  known  fact  It 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  distinctions  of  character,  both 
in  individuals  and  in  races  ;  being  seen  in  the  restless  adven- 
turer, the  indefatigable  traveller,  the  devotee  of  business,  the 
incessant  meddler  in  affairs  ;  in  the  man  that  hates  repose 
and  despises  passive  enjoyments.  It  is  the  pushing  energy 
of  rhilip  of  Macedon  and  William  the  Conqueror.  On  the 
other  hand,  sensitive  and  emotional  natures,  which  are  to  be 
found  abundantly  among  men,  and  still  more  abundantly 
among  women,  are  not  active  in  a  corresponding  degree,  while 
the  kind  of  activity  displayed  by  them,  is  plainly  seen  to 
result  more  from  some  stimulus  or  object,  than  from  an  innate 
exuberance  of  action.  The  activity  prompted  by  ends,  by 
something  to  be  gained  or  avoided,  is  easily  distinguished  from 
th(?  other  by  its  being  closely  adapted  to  those  ends,  and  by 
its  ceasing  when  they  have  been  accomplishetL  He  that 
labours  merely  on  the  stimulus  of  reward,  rests  when  he  has 
acquired  a  competency,  and  is  never  confounded  with  the  man 
whose  life  consists  in  giving  vent  to  a  naturally  active 
temperament,  or  a  superabundance  of  muscular  and  ceuti^al 
energy. 

(8.)  Lastly,  it  will  be  afterwards  shown,  that  without 
spontaneity,  the  growth  of  the  Will  is  inexplicable. 

Regions  of  Spontaneous  Activity, 

7.  The  muscles  for  the  most  part  act  in  groups,  being 
"associated  together  by  the  organization  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, for  the  performance  of  actions  requiring  concuntiut 
movements. 
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The  Locomotive  Apparatus  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  voluntary  groups.  This  involves  (taking  vertebrate 
animals  in  general)  the  limbs — or  the  anterior  and  posterior 
extremities  with  their  numerous  muscles,  and  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  which  in  all  animals  chimes  in  more  or  less  with 
the  movements  of  the  extremities.  In  the  outbursts  of 
spontaneous  action,  locomotive  effort  (walking,  running, 
flying,  swimming,  &c.)  is  one  of  the  foremost  tendencies ; 
having  the  advantage  of  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the 
muscular  system,  and  thus  giving  vent  to  a  copious  stream  of 
accumulated  power.  No  observant  person  can  have  failed  to 
notice  instances,  where  locomotion  resulted  from  purely 
spontaneous  effort.  In  the  human  subject,  the  locomotive 
members  are  long  in  being  adapted  to  their  proper  use,  and 
in  the  meantime  they  expend  their  activity  in  the  dancing 
gestures  and  kicking  movements,  manifested  by  the  infant  in 
the  arms  of  the  nurse. 

The  locomotive  action  agitates  the  w^hole  length  of  the 
spine  up  to  the  articulations  of  the  neck  and  head.  The 
members  concerned,  however,  have  many  movements  besides, 
especially  in  man ;  and  these  are  found  to  arise  no  less  readily. 
Thus  the  movements  of  the  arms  are  extremely  various,  and 
all  of  them  may  burst  out  in  the  spontaneous  way.  The 
grasp  of  the  hand  is  the  result  of  an  extensive  muscular 
endowment,  and  at  an  early  stage  manifests  itself  in  the 
round  of  the  innate  and  chance  movements. 

The  erections  and  bendings  of  the  body  are  outlets  for 
spontaneous  activity,  and  especially  erection,  which  implies 
the  greater  effort.  When  superfluous  power  cannot  run  into 
the  more  abundant  opening  of  locomotive  movement,  it  ex- 
pends itself  in  stretching  and  erecting  the  body  and  limbs  to 
the  extreme  point  of  tension.  The  erection  extends  to  the 
carriage  cif  the  head  and  the  distension  of  the  eyes,  mouth, 
and  features. 

The  vocal  organs  are  a  distinct  and  notable  group  of  the 
active  members.  The  utterance  of  the  voice  is  unequivocally 
owii*g  on  many  occasions  to  mere  profusion  of  central  euer<^y. 
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although  more  liable  than  almost  any  other  mode  of  action  to 
be  stimulated  from  without  In  man  the  flow  of  woi'ds  and 
song,  in  animals  the  outbursts  of  barking,  braying,  howling, 
are  often  manifestly  owing  to  no  other  cause  than  the  'fresh' 
condition  of  the  vocal  organs. 

The  eyes  have  their  independent  centre  of  energy,  whence 
results  a  spontaneously  sustained  gaze  upon  the  outer  world. 
When  no  object  specially  arrests  the  attention,  the  activity  of 
the  visual  movements  must  be  considered  as  mainly  due  to 
central  power.  In  a  person  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  eye, 
we  find  that  eye  still  kept  open,  but  not  so  wide  as  the  other. 
Tlie  mouth  is  also  subject  to  various  movements  which  may 
often  be  the  result  of  mere  internal  power,  as  is  seen  in  the 
contortions  induli^cd  in  after  a  period  of  immobility  and  re- 
straint. The  jawa  find  their  use  in  masticating  the  food,  but 
failing  this,  they  may  put  forth  their  force  in  biting  things 
l>ut  into  the  mouth,  as  in  children  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age 
of  chewing.  The  ionfjue  is  an  organ  of  great  natural  activity, 
being  endowed  with  many  muscles,  and  having  a  wide  scope 
of  action.  In  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  voice,  wliich 
is  at  first  an  inai*ticulate  howl,  the  play  of  the  tongue,  com- 
mencing of  its  own  accord,  gives  the  articulate  character  to 
utterance,  and  lays  a  foundation  for  the  acquii-einent  of 
speech. 

Among  the  ppccial  aptitudes  mnnifcsted  among  the  lower 
animals  we  find  marked  examples  of  the  Bpontaneity  of  action. 
Tlio  destructive  weapons  bclonp:ing  to  so  many  tribes,  are  fre- 
(piently  brought  into  play  without  any  stimulus  or  provocation, 
and  when  no  other  reason  can  be  rendered  than  the  necessity  for 
disehnrping  an  accumulation  of  inward  energy.  As  the  battery 
of  the  Torpedo  becomes  charged  by  the  mere  course  of  nutrition, 
and  requires  to  be  periodically  relieved  by  being  poured  upon 
some  object  or  other,  so  we  may  suppose  that  the  jaws  of  the 
tipfcr,  the  fangs  of  the  serpent,  the  spinning  apparatus  of  the 
spider,  refjuire  at  intervals  to  have  some  objects  to  spend  them- 
selves upon.  It  is  said  that  the  constructivoncss  of  the  bee  and 
the  beaver  incontinently  manifests  itself  even  when  there  is  no 
end  to  be  gained ;  a  circumstance  not  at  all  singular,  if  we  admit 
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the  spoDtaneoas  nature  of  many  of  the  active  endowments  of 
men  and  animals. 

The  spontaneous  activity  is  alvrays  observed  to  rise  and 
fall  with  the  vigour  and  state  of  nutrition  of  the  general 
system,  being  abundant  in  states  of  high  health,  antl  deficient 
luring  sickness,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  Energetic  movements, 
noreover,  arise  under  the  influence  of  drugs  and  stimulants 
icting  on  the  nerves  and  nerve  centres ;  also  from  fever  and 
ither  ailments.  Convulsions,  spasms,  and  unnatural  excite- 
nent,  are  diseased  forms  of  the  spontaneous  discharge  of  the 
xjtive  energy  of  the  nerve  centres.* 

OF  THE  MUSCULAR  FEELlNOa 

8.  We  are  now  brought  to  the  express  consideration  of 
he  first  class  of  phenomena  proper  and  peculiar  to  mind, 
amely,  States  of  Feeling ;  these  we  have  from  the  outset 
ecognized  as  one  of  the  three  distinct  manifestations  of  our 
lental  nature.  To  give  a  systematic  and  precise  account  of 
he  states  of  human  consciousness, — a  Natural  History  of  the 
^elings, — is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  science  of  mind.f 

*  A  critic  of  this  work  in  the  Xationai  HivtOCf  while  admitting  that  the 
X'trine  here  contended  for  Bervus  to  oxpLiin  phenomena  that  are  left 
lexplained,  on  the  assumption,  most  generaUy  prevailing  in  the  systems  ot 
le  human  mind,  that  our  activity  is  called  forth  solely  by  the  stimulus  ot 
ir  sensations — takes  exception  to  the  purely  pht/Mtcal  origin  above  assigned 

the  spontaneous  movements.  It  is  witli  the  writer  u  serious  ground  of 
•mplaint  that  these  movements  are  made  to  proceed  from  a  **  psychological 
>thin^/'  or  apart  from  any  antecedent  mental  state.  The  question  thus 
ised  turns  upon  matter  of  fact,  and  if  any  observations  can  bo  produced  to 
ow  that  mind  does  manifest  itself  ant<.'rior  to  the  spontaneous  outburst,  my 
itement  is  incorrect.  But  so  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  judge  of  what 
ally  happens,  consciousness  rapidly  follows  or  else  accompanies  the  spon- 
npous  discharge,  but  does  not  pri>ccKle  it.     We  have  unequivocal  instances 

mov*-ments  arising  without  consciousness,  as  undttr  chloroform  and  in 
lirium;  and  it  is  not  contended  that  mind  accompanies  the  movements  of  the 
rius  in  the  womb.  A  disputed  (Miint  substiintially  identical  with  this  is 
ndled  at  length  in  "The  Emotions  and  the  WiU."  (Emotions,  chap,  vii., 
2.  12). 

f  It  may  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  tho  method  herein  adopted  for 
V  Aystematic  delineation  of  the  feelings,  if  I   offer  a  few  explanatory 
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9.  There  are  three  classes  of  Feelinf^s  connected  with 
the  moving  organs  : — 

(1.)  Feelings  dependent  on  the  organic  condition  of  the 
miificles;  as  those  arising  from  hurts,  wounds,  diseases,  fatigue, 
rest,  nutriment.  Most  of  these  affections  tlie  muscles  have  in 
common  with  the  other  tissues  of  the  body ;  and  they  will  be 
considered  under  a  subsequent  head.  Our  plan  requires  that 
we  should  here  exhibit  the  marked  antithesis,  or  contrast,  exist- 
ing between  Muscular  Feeling  proper  (the  Consciousnesss  of 
movement,  howsoever  caused)  and  Sensation  proper.  The  one 
is  associated  with  energy  passing  outwards,  the  other  with  stim- 
ulation passing  inwards  ;  the  two  facts  mingle  together  in  the 
stream  of  mental  life,  but  are  yet  of  a  widely  different  nature. 

remarks  as  to  the  scope  of  it.  The  reader  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
threefold  partition  of  mind  into  Feeling,  Volition,  and  IiiteUect.  If  this 
partition  bo  complete  and  exhaustive,  every  mental  fact  and  phenomenon 
whatsoever  falLi  undor  one  or  other  of  these  hoadit ;  nothing  mental  can  be 
stated  but  what  is  either  a  feeling,  a  volition,  or  a  thought.  It  must,  nover- 
theloss,  be  observed,  that  mental  states  need  not  belong  to  one  of  these 
classes  exclusively.  A  feeling  may  have  a  certain  volitional  aspect,  togother 
with  its  own  proper  characters :  thus  the  mental  state  caused  by  intense  cold 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  feeling  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term ;  we 
recognize  it  as  a  mode  of  consciousness  of  the  painful  kind,  but  inasmuch  as 
it  stimulates  us  to  performing  actions  for  abating,  or  freeing  ourselves  from, 
the  pain,  there  attaches  to  it  a  volitional  character  also.  In  like  manner, 
every  state  that  can  be  reproduced  afterwards  as  a  recollection,  or  retained 
as  an  idtra,  has  by  that  circuindtanco  a  certain  intellectual  character. 

Now,  in  describing  states  that  come  properly  under  the  general  head  of 
feeling,  we  arc  called  upon  to  bring  forward,  in  the  first  instance,  tho  pecu- 
liarities,  or  desciiptive  marks,  that  characterize  them  as  feelings.  This  done, 
wo  may  carry  on  the  delineation  by  adverting  to  their  influence  on  activity, 
or  volition ;  and,  lastly,  we  may  specify  anything  that  is  distinctive  in  the 
hold  that  thf.'y  t^ike  of  the  inteUoct.  It  is  clear  that  if  a  Natural  History 
of  the  human  feelings  is  at  all  possible,  we  must  endeavour  to  attain  an 
orderly  style  of  pn)cedure,  such  as  naturalists  in  other  departments  have  had 
recourse  to.  If  the  fundamental  divisions  of  mind  have  any  validity  in 
them,  they  ought  to  servo  as  tho  basis  of  a  proper  descriptive  method ;  in 
fact,  the  description  should  accord  with  them. 

The  plan,  in  its  completeness,  may  be  represented  thus  >~ 

Physical  Sidk. 

Bodily  Origin.     (For  Sensations  chiefly.) 
Bodily  Difl'usion,  expression,  or  embodimenti 
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(2.)  Feelings  connected  with  muscular  action,  including 
all  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  exercise.  These  are  the  states 
just  alluded  to  as  peculiar  to  the  muscular  system. 

(3.)  The  Feelings  that  indicate  the  variom  modes  of  tension 
of  the  moving  organs.  According  as  a  muscle  is  tense  or  re- 
laxed, according  as  much  or  little  energy  is  thrown  into  it,  and 
according  to  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  contraction,  we 
are  differently  affected,  and  this  difference  of  sensibility  enables 
us  to  judge  of  the  positions  of  our  active  members,  and  of  many 
important  relations  of  external  things.  These  are  the  feelings 
of  muscle  that  enter  most  directly  into  our  intelligence ;  having 
little  of  the  character  of  mere  Feeling,  and  a  very  large  refer- 
ence to  Thought,  they  deserve  a  separate  treatment. 

MUCTAL  SlOK. 

Characten  as  Feeling, 

Quality,  t.e.,  Pleasure,  Pain,  Indififerenoe. 
Degree. 

As  regards  Intensity  or  acuteness. 
As  regards  Quantity,  mass,  or  volume. 
Special  characteristics. 
Volitiimai  characters. 

Mode  of  influencing  the  WiU,  or  Motives  to  Action. 
JntelUctuai  characters. 

Susceptibility  to  Discrimination  and  to  Agreement. 
Degree  of  Retainability,  that  is,  Ideal  Persistence  and 
Recoverability. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  as  a  general  rule,  pleasures  agree  in  their 
physical  expression,  or  embodiment,  and  also  in  their  mode  of  operating  on 
the    wiU,  namely,    for  their  continuance,   increase,   or  renewal.      In   like 
manner,  pains  have  a  common  expression,  and  a  common  influence  in  pro- 
moting action  for  their  removal,  abatement,  or  avoidance.      Hence  the  fact 
that  a  state  is  pleasurable  or  painful  carries  with  it  these  two  other  facts  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Again,  as  regards  the  Intellect ;  Discrimination,  Agreement,  and  Retain- 
ability  are  to  a  ct:rtain  extent  proportional  to  the  degree  of  the  feeling,  or  the 
strength  of  the  impression.     This  being  the  case,  the  statement  of  the  degree 
involves  the  probable  nature  of  the  properties  connected  with  the  Intellect. 
Hcuce  it  is  unnecessary  in  most  cases  to  carry  the  delineation  through  all  the 
particulars  of  the  table.     It  is  only  when  a  feeling  possesses  any  peculiarities 
rendering  it  an  exception  to  the  general  laws  of  coincidence  now  mentioned, 
that  the  full  description  is  called  for.     Two  or  throe  examples  of  the  com- 
plete detail  will  be  given. 
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All  throu  h  the  present  chapter,  and  through  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  on  sensations,  we  shall  require  to  keep  in 
view  this  distinction  between  feelings  that  yield  a  large 
measure  of  the  distinctive  character  of  feeling,  and  othere 
whose  emotional  character  is  feeble,  and  whose  function  it  is 
to  supply  the  materials  of  the  intelligence.  In  the  eye,  for 
example,  the  effect  of  a  blaze  of  sunshine  is  very  difiereut 
from  the  sight  of  a  watch.  The  one  serves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  immediate  enjoyment,  the  other  is  nothing  in  itself, 
and  derives  its  value  from  being  remotely  instrumental  to  our 
happiness.  Among  effects  on  the  ear,  the  contrast  between 
music  and  speech  expresses  the  same  distinction. 

I.  Feelings  of  M^tscidar  Exercise. 

These  are  feelings  proper  to  the  muscles.  The  mode  of 
consciousness  arising  under  muscular  exertion  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  connexion  with  any  other  part  of  the  system. 

10.  Fedinfj  of  Muscular  ErcrciM  (jcncrally.  According  to 
the  manner  of  the  exertion,  the  feelings  differ  considerably ; 
a  dead  strain  is  different  from  movement ;  and  distinct  modes 
of  consciousness  attend  quick  and  slow  movements  respect- 
ively. The  most  general  and  characteristic  form  of  mus- 
cuhir  exercise  is  exemplifi(Ml  in  a  dead  strain,  or  else  in  great 
exertion  with  a  moderate  pace  of  movement 

11.  To  begin  with  the  PiIVsk  al  side. 

The  physical  state  of  a  muscle  under  contraction  may  be 
inferred  from  the  diitails  already  given.  The  particles 
making  up  the  muscuhir  threads  are  approximated  by  an 
en(;rg<*tic  attraction  developed  in  the  muscle,  under  the 
stimulus  supjdied  by  the  nerves.  An  intense  i)hysical  force 
is  produced  by  a  peculiar  expenditure  of  the  substance  of  the 
muscular  mass ;  and  in  the  production  of  this  force  the  tissue 
is  alfected,  as  it  were,  with  a  stn)ng  internal  agitation.  As  the 
nerves  supplied  to  the  muscles  are,  principally  motor  nerves, 
bv  which  the  njiiscular  movements  are  stinjulated  from  the 
brain  and  nerve  centn^s,  our  safest  assumption  is,  that  the 
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sen5»ibility  accompauyiDg  muscular  movement  coincides  with 
the  outgoing  stream  of  nervous  energy,  and  does  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  pure  sensation,  result  from  any  influence  passing 
inwards,  by  incarrying  or  sensitive  nerves.     It  is  known  that 
sensitive  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  muscular  tissue, 
along  with  the  motor   filaments  ;   and  it  is  reasonable    to 
suppose  that  by  me^ns   of  them  the  organic  states  of  the 
muscle  affect  the  mind.     It  does  not  follow  that  the  charac- 
teristic feeling  of  exerted  force  should  arise  by  an  inward 
:ransmission  through  the  sensitive  filaments;  on  the  con- 
;iary,  we  are  bound  to  presume  that  this  is  the  concomitant 
)f  the  outgoing  current  by  which  the  muscles  are  stimulated 
o  act.     No  other  hypothesis  so  well   repix'sents  tlie  total 
ipposition  of  nature  between  states  of  energy  exerted,  and 
tates  of  passive  stimulation.* 

*  I  shall  hore  present  the  views  of  some  of  the  most  tlistingnishod 

hysinlogista  up<^>n  this  interesting  question.     I  mast  premise,  however,  that 

one  of  them  advert  to  the  presumption  arising  from  the  grnat  antitht>sis  of 

lovement  and  sensation,  throughout  the  whole  ment.'tl  syutem.     To  them  it 

ould  be  a  small  matter,  that  the  feelini^  of  movement  were  rankitd  as  merely 

lother  class  of  sen8ation8,  or  as  impressions  passing  to  tlu;  brain  by  sensitivo 

»rvea.     In  mv  view,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  vital  distinction  within  the 

ihere  of  mind,  is  bereft  of  all  physiological  supjiort  by  such  an  hypothesis. 

4U'>te  first  from  Dr.  Brown-Se  juard  :  *  J.  W.  Arnold  has  tried  to  show  that 

e  ant»irior  roots  of  norv<«  contain  the  nerve  fibn'S  which  convey  to  the  8<^n- 

rium  the  impressions  that  give  the  knowledge  of  the  htite  of  muscles.'  as 

dt  gree  of  contraction  or  amount  of  moven»ent.     *  The  chief  fact  on  which 

grounds  his  (>pinion  is,  that  after  section  of  the  posti.Tior  roots  of  the 

sterior  extremities  of  a  frog,  it  can  make  use  of  its  hind  bgs  almost  as  well 

if  nothing  had  been  done  to  the  post^^rior  roots.*     It  would  appear,  then, 

it  not  only  the  power  of  movement,  but  also  the  sense  that  guides  the 

•vements,  is  unconnected  with  the  sensor}*  nerves.     *  Thi.-}  experiment  is 

tainly  of  some  value,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  difficult  to 

ilain  it  otherwise  tluin  Arnold  has  done.     Moreover,  wo  have  found  that, 

er  the  section  of  all  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  frogs,  the 

untary  movements  seem  to  be  very  nearly  as  perfrct  as  if  no  operation  had 

n  ptrrformed,  and  that  if  the  skin  of  the  h(;ad  is  pinched  on  one  side,  the 

terior  limb  on  the  same  side  tries  to  repel  the  cause  of  the  pain,  as  well  as 

.o  injury  had  been  made.     I  have  also  ascertained  that  in  frogs  rendered 

id  these  experiments  give  the  same  result.' 

Bat  Arnold's  hypothesis  is  not  the  only  alternative.     The  supposition  that 

mind  discriminates  the  degree  of  energy  of  the  motor  current,  or  the  force 
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But  the  physical  acconipanitnents  of  muscular  exertion 
pass  beyond  the  muscles  themselves.  We  know  that  active 
exia^cise  indirectly  aflccts  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  The 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  quickened  generally,  and  is  made 
to  flow  by  preference  to  the  muscular  tissue,  the  brain  being 

poured  out  from  tbo  brain  in  voluntarj*  movement,  is  at  least  an  equally  ad- 
missible view.  It  would  sc^ra  an  unnecessary  complication  to  have  sensory 
norves  mixod  up  with  the  pure  motor  fibres ;  it  would  be  to  deny  that  the 
anterior  roots  are  pure  motor  nerves.  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  proceeds  to  re- 
mark : — '  But  although  I  a&pree  so  far  with  Arnold,  I  do  not  admit  with  him 
tlmt  it  is  only  through  the  anterior  roots  that  impressions  are  conveyed  by 
the  muscles  to  the  brain.  When  a  galvanic  current  is  applied  to  the  muscleft 
of  the  limb  of  a  frog,  on  which  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  of  this  limb 
have  b<.'en  divided,  no  trace  of  pain  is  produced,  and  all  the  other  cuut»cs  of 
pain  are  als  >  unable  to  cauMo  it  whr>n  appliinl  either  to  the  skin  or  the  munclea.* 
—  (Locturcs,  p.  9.)  This  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  view  that  would 
assign  the  feelings  of  resistance  and  movements  to  the  outgoing  current  by 
the  motor  nerves,  and  the  sensibility  to  cramp  and  other  pains,  to  the  ingoin|{ 
current  by  the  sensory  nerves. 

E.  H.  Weber  remarks  : — *  The  discriminative  sensibility  of  muscle  soemt, 
in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  presence,  in  muscle,  of  branches  of  the  nerves  of 
sensation  going  to  the  extremities,  as  wo  see  in  the  distribution  of  twigs  of 
tlie  trit^eminal  nerves  to  the  various  muscles  of  the  eye.  This  supply  of  sen- 
sitive nervi.'s  to  the  eye  may  be  contrasted  with  the  case  of  the  diaphragm,  a 
muscle  under  tlie  influence  of  the  will,  yet  less  discriminative  than  the  musdet 
of  the  eye,  and  scantily  suppli<*d  with  nerves  of  sensation.  Jt  would  acem, 
nevertheless,  that  all  does  not  depend  on  that ;  for,  in  many  cases  of  complete 
and  genuine  anuiithesia  (that  is,  loss  of  sensibility  to  pain),  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion  in  the  senseless  parts  is  still  preserved.'  This  is  a  still  more 
decided  fact,  inasmuch  as  the  exist<.>nco  of  insensibility  to  pain  shows,  that  all 
the  sensitive  fibres  are  paralyzed,  and  yet  the  power  of  muscular  guidance 
remains.  U'his  is  consistint  only  with  the  supposition  that  the  mind 
appneiates  tlie  motf)r  influence  as  it  proceeds  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles, 
without  depending  on  a  returning  sensibility  through  the  proper  sensory 
fibres. 

I  ({uote  next  from  Ludwig.  '  Whether  the  nerves  that  subscnro  the 
muscular  hens**,  and  those  that  induce  the  muscular  motion,  are  the  same,  is 
at  present  diflioiilt  to  decide.  It  U  conceivable,  and  not  unlikely,  that  all 
knowledge  and  discrimination  arrived  at  through  the  exertion  of  the  voluntary 
muHclcs,  an;  atUiincnl  directly  through  the  act  of  voluntary  excitation ;  so 
that  tlie  t-fTirt  of  the  will  is  at  once  proceeded  on  as  a  moans  of  judgment. 
This  ojiinion  is  su])porte4l  by  the  fact,  that  the  movements  that  give  us  mental 
judgments,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  do  not  appear  as  muscular 
BonsHtions;  in  other  words,  they  are  not,  like  the  organic  sensations  of 
muscle,  localized  by  us  in  the  muscle  and  looked  upon  as  possessing  the 
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in  this  way  often  relieved  from  a  morbid  excess  of  blood. 
The  lungs  are  stimulated  to  increased  action.  The  elimi- 
nation of  waste  matter  from  the  skin  is  promoted.  There  is 
a  great  increase  of  animal  heat  Provided  the  waste  of 
nutritive  material  caused  by  these  various  modes  of  increased 

rharacten  of  a  sensation.'  Lad  wig  thus  appeals  to  our  consciousness  as  pro- 
8*nting  the  feeling  of  muscular  energy  in  a  (haracteristic  form,  and  distinct 
fr»m  tlie  feeling  of  muaculur  pains.  And  in  this  he  seems  to  be  right ;  fur  if 
Consciousness  be  a  safe  guide  in  the  matter,  we  should  say  that  in  tiie  case  of 
a  voluntary  effort,  the  feeling  is  as  of  power  going  out  of  us,  and  not  as  of  a 
s»irface  of  sense  stimulated  by  an  external  agent,  and  transmitting  an  im- 
pression inwards  to  the  nerre  centres. 

The  view  that  wrganie  muscular  pains  are  stimulated  throui^h  the  teiuorjf 
fibres  is  strongly  maintained  by  Ludwig.  ilis  reasons  are  :— First,  Si'ns<iry 
fibres  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  along  with  the  motor  nerves.  Secondly, 
tlie  involuntary  muscli^  no  less  than  the  voluntary,  are  the  seat  of  acute 
pitins.  Thirdly,  the  stimulation  of  the  anterior  roots  does  not  produce  pain. 
F'orthly,  pains  arising  from  long-continued  action  of  the  muscles  exist 
for  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  exoitemunt  of  the  motor  nerves.  This 
itst  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the  chemical  destruction  of  the  muscular 
issue,  which  has  an  irritating  effect  upon  the  sensory  nerves  existing  in  the 
nupcles. 

Finally,  Wundt  expresses  himself  as  follows :  '  Whether  the  sensations, 

jooompiinying  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  arise  in  the  nerve-fibres  that 

ransmit  the  motor  impulse  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles,  or  whethor  special 

ensory  fibres  exist  in  the  muscles,  cannot  be  decisively  settled.     Certain 

tcts,  however,  make  the  first  assumption  more  probable.     If  special  cerve- 

bree  exit^ted,  they  must  be  connected  with  spc-ciul  central  colls,  and  thus,  in 

II  probability,  the  central  orsraiis  for  the  apprehension  of  thtso  sensations 

'ould  be  different  from  those  which  send  out  the  motor  imp^uli^t*  ;  there  would 

l^wo  independent  nerve-systems,  the  one  centripetal,  the  oth*r  centrifugal. 

ot  in  the  one — the  medium  of  the  sensation — nothing  else  could  be  regarded 

)  the  stimulus  than  the  chimges  taking  place  in  the  muscle,  the  contraction, 

■  perhaps  the  electrical  process  in  nerve  and  muscle  accompanying  the  con- 

(Ction.     Now,  this  process  is  known  to  keep  equal  pace  with  the  energy  of 

e  muscular  contraction ;  and  we  must  expect  that  the  muscular  sensiition 

mid  constantly  increase  and  decrease  with  the  amount  of  internal  or  external 

*rk  done  by  the  muscle.     But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  strength  of  the 

nsation  is  dependent  only  on  the  strength  of  the  motive  impulse,  passing 

twards  from  the  centre,  which  sets  on  the  innerviiion  of  the  motive  nerves.' 

lis    is    proved    by   numerous    cases  of   pathological   disturbance   of  the 

iscolar  action  in  a  limb.     The  patient  can  make  a  great  muscular  exer- 

n,  and  have  the  corresponding  sensation,  a/though  the  limb  be  /uirdly  moved, 

it,   naturally,  after  long-repeated    trial,  this   small   movement  becomes 

iociated  with  the  increased  exertion. 
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action  is  duly  supplied,  the  vital  force  of  the  system  as  a 
whole  is  raised  by  uiuscular  exercise. 

So  much  for  the  coi-poreal  seat  or  Origin  of  the  sensibility 
in  question.  There  is  still  another  physical  aspect,  namely, 
the  Expression  or  Embodiment  of  the  Feeling,  which  is  not 
only  the  means  of  making  known  the  state  to  others,  but  also 
an  essential  concomitant  of  its  own  existence.  • 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  feeling  arising  from 
great  bodily  exertion,  is  liable  to  be  wanting  in  Expression, 
properly  so  called.  The  organs  are  so  completely  employed 
in  the  exercise  itself,  that  they  are  not  disposable  as  instru- 
ments of  the  expression  of  the  feeling.  The  features  of  the 
face  and  the  voice,  which  are  by  pre-eminence  the  organs 
of  expression,  are  exerted  chiefly  in  sympathy  with  the 
muscles  engaged  in  the  exercise.  Hence,  as  regards  outwanl 
embodiment,  there  is  nothing  to  be  remarked  in  connexion 
with  muscular  effort  generally.  It  is  only  when  the  feeling 
happens  to  be  pleasurable  oi  the  reverse,  that  any  expression 
is  shown,  and  such  expression  is  merely  the  attendant  of  the 
pleasure  or  the  pain  as  sucli. 

12.  We  pass  now  to  the  Mental  side.  In  reviewing  the 
characteristics  of  the  mental  accompaniment  of  muscular 
action,  viewed  as  FtrJing,  we  will  advert  fii^st  to  its  Quality. 

Observation  shows  that  this  is  pleasurable,  indifferent,  or 
painful,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  systeuL  The  fii*st 
outburst  of  muscular  vigour  in  a  healthy  frame,  after  rest 
and  nourishment,  is  highly  pleasurable.  The  intensity  of 
the  pleasure  gradually  subsides  into  indifference ;  and,  if 
the  exercise  is  prolonged  beyond  a  certain  time,  pain  ensues. 
In  ordinary  manual  labour,  there  may  be,  at  commencing  in 
the  morning  and  after  meals,  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure 
caused  by  the  exercise,  but  it  is  probable  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  a  workman's  day,  the  feeling  of  exertion  is  in 
most  cases  indillerent  If  we  confine  ourselves  io  the  dis- 
charge of  suridus  energy  in  muscular  exertion,  there  can  l)0 
no  doubt  that  this  is  a  considerable  source  of  pleasure  in  the 
average  of  human  beings,  and  doubtless  also  in  the  animal 
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ribes.  The  fact  is  shown  in  tl^e  love  of  exercise  for  its  own 
ake,  or  apart  from  the  ends  of  productive  industry,  and  the 
►reservation  of  healtli.  In  the  case  of  active  sports  and 
musements,  there  are  additional  sources  of  pleasurable  ex- 
itement,  but  the  delight  in  the  mere  bodily  exertion  would 
till  be  reckoned  one  ingredient  in  the  mixture. 

A  part  of  the  pleasure  of  exercise  must  be  attributed  to 

le  increase  of  vital  power  generally;  and  the  question  arises, 

lay  not  the  whole  be  due  to  the  augmented  force  of  the  cir- 

ilation,  respiration,  &c.  ?     It  is  certain  that  the  rising  to  a 

igher  condition  as  regards  these  important  functions,  is  a 

>urce    of    pleasurable    excitement.      We    may    reasonably 

ippose,  however,  that  the  muscular  system,  which  is  the 

at  of  so  much  unquestioned  sensibility,  should  be  capable 

affoiding  pleasure  under  favourable  conditions.     And  I 

ink  our  consciousness  attests  the  same  fact.     The  agree- 

de  feeling  in  the  exercise  of  the  muscular  organs,  when 

e  body  is  strong  and  fresh,  can  be  localized,  or  referred  to 

e  muscles  actually  engaged.     And  it  will  be  seen,  as  we 

oceed,  that  there  ai*e  various  facts  connected  witli  movement 

at  are  inexplicable,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  muscular 

sue  is  of  itself  a  seat  of  pleasurable,  as  it  certainly  is  of 

iuful,  sensibility. 

As  to  the  Degiee  of  this  pleasure,  we  must  of  course  pro- 
unce  it  variable  according  to  circumstances.  But  taking  a 
nmon  case,  as  that  of  an  average  healthy  human  being, 
ng  through  each  day  the  amount  of  bodily  exercise  that 
i  system  can  afford,  we  should  have  to  admit  that  this  is 
appreciable  constituent  of  happiness.  Doubtless  by  con- 
dng  such  a  combination  of  exercises  as  to  bring  all  the 
verful  muscles  into  full  play,  the  pleasure  coidd  be  in- 
ised  considerably  above  the  ordinary  experience  in  this 
^ect.  The  pleasure  is  not  what  would  be  called  acute,  or 
zreat  intensitv  :  its  degree  arises  from  the  stimulation  of  a 
;e  mass  of  tissue. 

A  measure  of  the  degree  of  our  pleasures  is  found,  not 
•ely  in  comparing  one  with  another  in  consciousness,  but 

6 
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also  in  obseiTing  the  pains  that  they  are  respectively  able  to 
subdue.  In  this  particular  case,  however,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  subdue  pain,  not  through  the  evolution  of  pleasure  merely, 
but  through  some  of  the  direct  physical  consequences  of 
muscular  movement.  The  derivation  of  blood  from  the 
brain  reduces  the  cerebral  excitement,  and  with  that  the 
mental  excitement,  and  so  may  operate  in  quenching  painful 
initation. 

The  third  point  in  the  description  respects  any  Speciality 
in  the  case,  serving  still  further  to  describe  or  characterize 
the  feeling  in  question.  Now,  as  regards  muscular  exertion, 
there  is  a  notable  speciality,  a  radical  difference  in  kind, 
signified  by  such  phrases  as  '  the  sense  of  power,'  '  the  feeling 
of  energy  put  forth,'  '  the  experience  of  force  or  resistance' 
This  is  an  ultimate  phase  of  the  human  consciousness,  and 
the  most  general  and  fundamental  of  all  our  conscious  states. 
By  this  experience  we  body  forth  to  ourselves  a  notion  of 
resistance,  foixie,  or  power,  together  with  the  great  fact  de- 
nominated an  external  world.  In  the  sense  of  energy  exerted, 
we  are  said  to  go  out  of  self  or  to  constitute  a  something  in 
vital  contrast  to  all  the  rest  of  our  mental  experiences,  a  not~ 
me  as  opposed  to  the  me  of  passive  sensibility  and  thought 

With  regard  to  the  Volitional  peculiarities  of  the  pleasure 
of  timscular  exercise  there  is  not  much  to  be  remarked.  As 
a  pleasure  it  will  work  for  its  own  perpetuation,  increase,  op 
renewal  According  to  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  activity, 
the  sense  of  pleasure  w^ould  not  be  necessary  for  our  passing 
into  an  active  state  in  the  first  instance ;  but  would  simply 
operate  to  maintain  the  activity,  and,  by  help  of  intelligent 
forethought,  to  keep  the  system  in  a  high  condition  of  fitness 
for  the  ptjriodieal  effusion  of  energy. 

The  distinctively  Intcllcchial  properties  of  the  muscular 
findings  will  have  to  be  referred  to,  as  the  sources  of  highly 
important  perceptions.  But  before  considering  these,  we 
should  notice  an  intellectual  aspect  or  prt>perty  belonging  to 
th<*se  feelings,  in  their  strict  diameter  of  feelings,  or  as 
pleasures  and  pains, — namely,  the  fact  of  their  greater  or  less 
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persistence  in  the  memory,  so  as  to  constitute  ideal  pleasures 
or  pains,  and,  in  that  capacity,  to  stimulate  the  will  in  pursuit 
or  in  avoidance.  A  pleasure  may  be  very  intense  in  the  actual, 
but  feeble  in  the  ideal,  or  in  the  memory.  Such  a  pleasure 
would  not,  in  absence,  prompt  the  will  to  energetic  efforts  for 
realizing  it.  Now,  the  pleasures  of  muscular  exercise  do  not 
take  a  high  place  among  persisting,  remembered,  or  ideal 
pleasures ;  they  are  perhaps  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  in 
this  respect,  but  they  are  not  much  higher  than  the  least  in- 
tellectual of  the  sensations,  as,  for  example,  those  of  Digestion. 
But  individuals  differ  in  regard  to  this  point;  and  in  so  far  as 
active  amusements  and  sports,  and  occupations  largely  in- 
volving muscular  exercise,  are  a  fixed  object  of  passionate 
pursuit,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  that  extent  they  must  abide  in 
thought,  or  possess  intellectual  persistence. 

But  the  truly  important  intellectual  aspect  of  muscular 
feeling  is  something  quite  different  from  any  ideal  pleasures 
and  pains  of  exercise.  It  regards  the  discriminating  and 
identifying  of  degrees  and  modes  of  the  characteristic  con- 
sciousness of  expended  energy  ;  an  experience  corresponding 
with  the  great  facts  of  the  object  world,  named,  resistance, 
fdrce,  power,  velocity,  space,  time,  &c.  In  these  perceptions 
there  is  a  neutrality  as  regards  pleasure  or  pain. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  between  the  pleasure  of  exer- 
cise and  the  pain  of  fatigue,  there  is  an  intermediate  state 
where  there  is  still  the  characteristic  feeling  of  energy  ex- 
pended In  this  state,  we  usually  cease  to  attend  to  the 
feeling,  as  feeling  proper ;  we  are  rather  occupied  with  the 
purely  intellectual  functions  of  discrimination  and  agreement; 
we  think  of  the  present  expenditure  as  greater  or  less  than 
some  other  expenditure,  or  as  agreeing  with  some  previously 
kno^Ti  instances.  This  is  to  be  intellectually  engrossed  ; 
and,  under  such  an  engrossment  in  the  case  of  muscular 
exercise,  we  assume  the  object  attitude  ;  we  are  not  self-con- 
scious, but  are  engaged  in  knowing  certain  purely  object  facts 
called  force,  extension,  &c. 

Even    if    muscular    exertion    were  attended   with    the 
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pleasures  of  exercise  or  the  pains  of  fatigue,  yet  if,  from  any 
circumstance,  we  were  led  to  consider  intently  the  degree  or 
amount  of  the  expenditure,  as  in  aiming  a  blow  at  cricket,  we 
should  at  that  moment  be  entirely  unconscious  of  the  pleasure 
or  pain  of  the  situation  ;  the  intellectual  attitude  (in  this  case 
the  object  attitude)  is  incompatible  for  the  instant  with  the 
subject  experience  proper,  of  which  pleasure  and  pain  are 
characteristic  modes.  Even  in  the  highest  zest  of  muscular 
enjoyment,  the  feeling  of  pleasure  is  intermittent;  it  is 
eclipsed  in  the  act  of  putting  forth  energy  and  of  considering 
and  comparing  its  amount ;  and  re-appeai*s  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  or  during  the  suspense  of  our  attention  to  the  act 
itself.  Til  this  subtle  transition,  or  contrast,  is  laid  the 
groundwork  of  the  great  distinction  of  subject  and  object — 
mind  and  matter. 

13.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  present  a  delineation  of 
the  first  and  simplest  variety  of  muscular  consciousness  under 
exertion,  we  shall  now  cite  a  few  examples  of  this  form  of 
the  feeling. 

The  supporting  of  a  weight  on  the  back,  head,  or  chest,  or 
by  the  arms,  is  a  common  example  of  dead  tension.  The 
most  interesting  form  of  it  is  the  support  of  the  body's  own 
weight,  which  yields  a  perpetual  feeling  of  the  muscular  kind, 
varying  with  the  attitudes.  TliC  feeling  is  least  when  we  lie 
at  full  length  in  bed,  and  greatest  in  the  erect  posture.  Some- 
times the  weight  is  oppresive  to  us,  and  gives  the  sensation 
of  fatigue ;  in  a  more  fresh  condition  of  the  muscles,  it  makes 
one  item  of  our  pleasurable  consciousness.  The  fatigue  of 
standing  erect  for  a  length  of  time  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
commonest  cxises  of  muscular  exhaustion.  The  pleasure  of 
standing  up  after  a  lengthened  repose  gives  an  opposite  feel- 
ing. When  the  bodily  strength  is  gi'eat,  the  laying  on  of  a 
burden  is  a  new  pleasure. 

This  case  of  great  muscular  tension,  without  movement, 
presents  itself  under  a  variety  of  forms,  in  the  routine  of 
nuM'hanical  operations,  and  in  many  other  ways.  In  holding 
on  as  a  drag,  in  oilering  or  encountering  resistance  of  any 
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sort,  in   compressing,   squeezing,  clenching,   wrestling,  the 
situation  is  exemplified 

A  certain  amount  of  movement  may  be  permitted  without 
essentially  departing  from  the  case  of  dead  tension,  as  in 
dragging  a  vehicle,  and  in  efiTorts  of  slow  traction  generally. 

14  When  muscular  tension  brings  about  Movements, 
there  must  be  a  gradually  increasing  contraction,  and  not  a 
mere  expenditure  of  power  at  one  fixed  attitude.  Each 
muscle  has  to  pass  through  a  course  of  contraction ;  beginning, 
it  may  be,  at  the  extreme  state  of  relaxation,  and  passing  on, 
sometimes  slowly,  and  at  other  times  rapidly,  to  the  most 
shortened  and  contracted  condition.  The  sensibility  de- 
veloped during  this  process,  is  greater  in  degree,  and  even 
somewhat  different  in  kind,  from  that  now  discussed.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  feeling  is  more  intense  under  movement,  than 
under  exertion  without  movement.  The  successive  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscle  would  seem  capable  of  originating  a  more 
vivid  stimulus  than  the  fixed  contraction.  We  even  fin<l 
that,  in  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  the  character  of  the 
feeling  changes,  which  requires  us  to  make  a  division  of 
movements  intx)  several  kinds. 

15.  Let  us  first  advert  to  what  we  may  term,  by  compari- 
son, slow  movements.  By  these  I  understand  such  as  a 
loitering,  sauntering  walk,  an  indolent  style  of  doing  things, 
a  solemn  gesture,  a  drawling  speech,  whatever  is  set  down  as 
leisurely,  deliberate,  dawdling.  The  emotion  arising  from  this 
kind  of  movement  is  far  greater  than  an  equal  effort  of  dead 
tension  would  produce.  Indeed,  we  may  say,  that  this  is  an 
extremely  voluminous  and  copious  state  of  feeling :  being 
both  abundant  and  strong,  although  deficient  in  the  element 
that  we  recognize  as  the  sense  of  energy,  or  of  expended  force ; 
in  fact,  approaching  more  to  the  class  of  passive  feelings. 
We  may  derive  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasurable  sensibility, 
at  the  least  cost  of  exertion,  through  the  means  of  well-con- 
certed slow  movements.  In  this  case,  it  seems  least  unlikely 
that,  together  with  the  sense  of  expended  energy,  there  is  also 
present  the  proper  sensibility  of  the  muscular  tissue,  awakened 
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through  the  medium  oi  the  sensitive  nerves.  The  resemblance 
of  the  state  to  the  feeling  of  muscular  repose,  (which  probably 
makes)  an  element  in  the  voluminous  sensation  of  approaching 
sleep,  favours  this  view.  The  sense  of  expended  energy  is 
small,  in  fact  almost  wanting.  But  we  must  not  overlook 
another  circumstance,  accounting  for  a  copious  sensibility 
under  a  small  expenditure  of  force.  When  the  energies  of 
the  system  are  strongly  directed  into  the  current  of  muscular 
activity,  they  are  loss  available  for  the  support  of  sensibility 
or  feeling ;  the  putting  forth  of  energy  in  bodily  movements 
is  a  diversion  of  tlie  forces  from  the  seats  of  passive  sensi- 
bility, and  is  a  well  known  remedy  for  too  great  mental 
excitement  Hence,  obversely,  the  smallness  of  the  active 
expenditure  permits  a  larger  manifestation  of  sensibility  or 
feeling. 

The  relationshii)  of  the  feeling  in  question  to  muscular 
repose  and  approaching  sleep,  is  seen  in  the  tendency  of 
slow  movements  to  induce  those  states.  They  are  pre- 
eminently sootliing  in  their  nature,  and  when  the  system  has 
contracted  a  morbid  restlessness,  they  can  gradually  restore 
it  to  the  healthy  condition.  After  a  bustling  day,  tranquillity 
is  attained  by  the  mere  sympathy  of  measured  movements, 
as  music  and  the  conversation  of  persons  of  sedate  elocution. 
There  is  also  a  close  intimacy  between  the  feelings  of  slow 
njovenjent  and  certain  powerful  emotions,  as  awe,  solemnity, 
veneration,  and  others  of  the  class  of  mingled  tenderness  and 
frar,  entering  into  the  religious  sentiment.  Accordingly,  the 
funeral  pace,  the  slow  enunciation  of  devotional  exercises, 
the  solemn  tones  of  organ  music,  are  chosen  as  appropriate 
to  the  feelings  that  thoy  accompany.  All  this  still  farther 
supports  tho  position,  that  the  feeling  under  consideration  is 
not  one  of  active  ener;^y,  but  the  opposite.  For  all  those 
sentiments  are  the  res])onse  of  man's  powerlessness  and 
dependence,  and  are  developed  according  as  the  sense  of  his 
own  enei-gy  is  low. 

10.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  movements 
fjraJtndly  incrcasintj  or  tjradually  diminislung,  are  more  pro- 
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ictivc  of  pleasurable  emotion  than  such  as  are  of  a  uniform 
aracter.  Indeed,  a  uniform  movement  is  altogether  of 
tificial  acquirement.  The  natural  swing  of  the  limbs  tends 
get  quicker  and  quicker  up  to  the  full  stretch,  and  to  die 
^ay  again  gradually.  There  would  appear  to  be  a  special 
isibQity  connected  with  the  acceleration  or  steady  diminu- 
n  of  movement.  Tlie  gradual  dying  away  of  a  motion  is 
iasurable  and  graceful  in  every  sort  of  activity — in  gesture, 
the  dance,  in  speech,  in  vision.  The  'dying  fall'  in  sound 
%n  illustration  of  the  same  fact.  It  also  goes  to  make  tlio 
luty  of  curved  lines. 

Possibly  the  effect  may  be  explained  on  the  great  law  of 
lativity,  or  the  necessity  of  change  to  our  being  mentally 
*cted.     A  gradual  acceleration  or  diminution  of  any  agent 
t  wakens  sensibility  is  the  surest  antidote  of  monotony,  in 
er  words,  the  condition  most  favourable  to  consciousness. 
17.  We  pass  next  to  the  consideration  of  quirk  move- 
nts.    They  differ  considerably  in  feeling  both  from  dead 
rtion  and  from  slow  motion.     Although  there  may  seem 
be  a  common  muscular  sensibility   at  the  bottom,  the 
cific  nature  of  it  is  greatly  altered.     One  accompaniment 
the  quickness  is  the  increased  excitement  of  the  nerves ; 
increase   totally   distinct   from   the   addition   of  energy 
ended  to   lieighten  an  effort  of  dead  resistanca     Mere 
idity  of  movement  has  a  specific  influence;  in  exciting  the 
/es  and  nerve-centres  to  a  greater  spontaneous  activity ; 
hoi-t,  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  neiTous   stimulants.     The 
lulation  would  appear  to  be  all  the  greater,  when  the 
ms  are  unresisted,  and  consequently  demand  little  expen- 
re   of  energy.      For  inducing  an   unwonted   degree   of- 
tement  generally,  for  inflaming  the  animal  spirits,  and 
ging  on  various  manifestations  and  exaggerated  efforts, 
k  movement  is  an  available  instrumentality.     We  may 
pare  it   in   this   respect   w4th   acute   pains   (not  severe 
igh  to  crush  the  energies).     Eapid  motions  are  a  cpecies 
lechaiiical  intoxication.     Any  one  organ,  however  small, 
e  to  move  quickly,  imparts  its  pace  to  all  the  other 
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moving  organs.  In  a  rapid  walk,  still  more  in  a  run,  the 
mental  tone  is  excited,  the  gesticulations  and  the  speech  are 
quickened,  the  features  betray  an  unusual  tension. 

Examples  of  this  class  of  motions  and  feelings  are  suffi- 
ciently abundant.  They  are  expressly  sought  to  give  hilarity 
and  excitement  to  human  life.  The  chase,  the  dance,  the 
vehemence  of  oratory  and  gesture,  the  stirring  spectacle,  are 
prized  for  their  stimulating  character,  as  well  as  for  their 
proper  sensations.  In  the  ecstatic  worship  of  antiquity, — in 
the  rites  of  Bacchus  and  Demeter, — a  peculiar  frenzy  over- 
took the  woi'shippers,  yielding  an  enjoyment  of  the  most 
intense  and  violent  character,  and  in  its  expression  mad  and 
furious.  This  state  is  often  brought  on  among  tlie  Orientals 
of  the  present  day,  and  in  a  similar  manner,  namely,  by  rapid 
dancing  and  music  under  the  infection  of  a  multituda 

Movements,  when  too  quick,  excite  the  bmin  to  the  state 
of  dizziness  and  fainting  (see  p.  43). 

Thus,  then.  Dead  Iicsi-stance  is  a  source  of  pleasure  in  a 
healthy  system,  a  derivative  of  morbid  excitement  from  the 
brain,  and  the  origin  of  our  most  general  and  fundamental 
sensibility,  constituting  the  consciousness  of  the  object,  or 
external,  world.  Slow  ifovements  are  allied  to  the  passive 
] pleasures,  and  may  afiect  us  more  through  the  sensitive,  than 
through  the  motor  nerves  of  the  muscles.  Quick  Move- 
ments afiect  us  less  as  movement,  than  as  stimulating  the 
nerves  to  increased  action,  the  consequence  being  a  higher 
mental  tone  for  feeling,  for  volition,  and  for  thought. 

18.  A  remarkable  feeling  connected  with  movements,  is 
that  arising  from  the  sudden  /ass  of  support,  as  when  the 
looting,  or  any  prop  that  we  lean  upon,  suddenly  gi\es  way. 
The  contraction  of  a  muscle  demands  two  fixed  points  of 
n^sistancc  at  its  extremities ;  if  one  of  those  breaks  loose, 
the  force  of  the  contraction  has  nothing  to  spend  itself  upon, 
and  a  false  position  is  incurred.  The  contraction  suddenly 
freed  from  its  resistance  does  not  nuike  a  vehement  con- 
vulsive collapse  like  a  spring ;  it  would  appear  rather  that 
the  contractive  force  ceases  almost  immediately ;  and  the 
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sensation  resulting  is  one  of  a  most  disagreeable  kind.     It 

would  seem  to  result  rather  from  the  jar  given  to  the  nervous 

system  than  from  any  influence  flowing  out  of  the  muscle. 

The  whole  frame  is  agitated  with  a  most  revulsive  shock,  the 

jold  perspiration  is  felt  all  over,  and  a  sickening  feeling 

seizes  the  brain.     The  breaking  down  of  any  prop  that  we 

ire  resting  on,  the  snapping  of  a  rope,  or  tlie  sinking  of  a 

bundation,  exemplify  the  most  intense  form  of  the  eflect. 

iVe  may  probably  look  upon  the  peculiar  influence  whose 

epetition  induces  sea-sickness,  as  of  the  same  nature.     The 

inking  of  the  ship  has  exactly  the  same  unhinging  action  in 

.  milder  degree,  although  when  continued  for  a  length  of 

ime,  this  produces  a  far  worse  disturbance  than  any  single 

reak-down,   however   sudden.      Tlie   precise    physiological 

ction  in  this  situation,  does  not  seem  agreed  upon ;   the 

jeling  is   known  to  be  one  of  the  most   distressing  that 

uman  nature  Ls  subject  to,  being  an  intense  and  exaggerated 

)rm  of  stomachic  sickness  * 

19.  We  must  next  advert  to  what  are  called  passive  (but 

lore  properly  compelled)  movements.     Riding  in  a  vehicle  is 

le  commonest  instance.     One  of  the  pleasures  of  human  life 

to  be  driven  along  at  a  moderate  sj^eed,  in  an  easy  carriage. 

ow,  it  may  be  supposed  at  first  sight,  that  there  ought  to  be 

)   feeling   of  muscular   exertion   whatsoever  in  this  case, 

eing  that  the  individual  is  moved  by  other  force  than  his 

her  own.      Under  certain  circumstances  this  would  be 

rictly  true.     We  have  no  feeling  of  our  being  moved  round 

ith  the  earth's  rotation,  or  through  space  by  the  movement 

out  the  sun.     So  in  a  ship,  we  often  lose  all  sense  of  being 

iven  or  carried  along,  and  feel  pretty  much  as  if  there  were 

•  Sea-Bicknc88  is  explained  by  some  as  the  result  of  tho  oxccssiTo  flow 
blood  to  and  from  the  head.  When  tho  ship  makos  a  downward  motion, 
>  feeling  of  \om  of  support  is  accompanied  by  a  rapid  flow  of  blood  to  tho 
in,  and,  when  th'j  ship  rises,  as  rapid  a  flow  ensues  in  tho  opposite 
action.  It  is  asserted  further,  that  tho  flow  either  way  may  bo  diminished, 
n  upward  motion  of  the  body  be  made  at  the  time  of  tho  chip's  downward 
tion,  and  a  downward  motion  at  the  time  of  tho  ship's  rising;  and  that 
mess  can  in  this  way  be  prevented. 
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no  forward  movement  at  all.  The  sensibility  arising  in  a 
carriage  movement,  is  in  part  imbibed  through  the  eye, 
which  is  regaled  by  the  shifting  scene,  and  partly  through 
tlie  irregularities  of  the  movement,  which  demand  a  very 
gentle  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  in  order  to  adapt  it 
to  those  irregularities.  By  springs  and  ousliions,  all  violence 
of  shock  is  done  away,  whde  the  easy  exercise  caused  by  the 
conimcnctMueut  and  stoppages  of  the  motion,  by  the  slight 
risings  and  fallings  of  the  road,  is  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
that  influence  already  described  as  arising  from  slow  and 
gentle  movements.  Moreover,  as  has  been  observed  by  Dr. 
Arnott,  the  effect  of  the  shaking  is  to  quicken  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

In  horse  exercise,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  the  ingredient 
of  activity.  The  rider  is  saved  a  part  of  the  exhaustion 
caused  in  walking,  and  has  yet  exercise  enough  for  the 
stimulus  of  the  bodily  functions,  and  for  muscular  pleasures. 

The  rocking  chair,  introduced  by  the  Americans,  who  seem 
specially  attentive  to  the  luxuries  of  muscular  sensibility,  is 
another  mode  of  gaining  pleasure  fi'om  movement.  Anciently, 
furniture  was  adapted  for  the  pleasures  of  repose  solely,  but 
now  the  boy's  rocking  horse  has  its  representative  among  the 
appurtenances  of  grown  men. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  apparent  that  a  large  fraction  of 
l)hysical  enjoyment  flows  out  of  the  moving  apparatus  and 
muscular  tissue  of  the  body.  By  ingeniously  varying  the 
modes  of  it,  this  enjoyment  is  increased  still  farther.  The 
])leasure  comes  incidentally  to  manual  labour,  when  moderate 
in  amount  and  alternated  with  due  sustenance  and  repose, 
and  is  a  great  element  of  field  sports  and  active  diversions  of 
every  kind  ;  it  is  a  ])art  of  the  i)leasures  of  locomotion  ;  and 
c(»utributes  the  principal  ingredient  in  gymnastic  exercises 
and  athletic  displays. 

II.  Of  the  Perceptions  grcninded  in  the  Muscular  Feelinjs, 

20.  In  alluding  to  the  strictly  Intellectual  properties  of 
the  feeling  of  expended  nmscular  energ}-,  we  had  to  advert  to 
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lat  mode,  neutral  as  regards  pleasure  and  pain,  whereby  we 
re  occupied  with  the  properties  of  the  object  world,  as  resist- 
ice,  force,  &c 

This  function  of  our  muscular  sensibility  arises,  in  the 

"st  instance,  from  our  being  conscious  of  the  different  degrees 

it     We  have  not  only  a  certain  feeling  when  we  put  forth 

uscular  power,  but  we  have  a  change  of  feeling  when  we 

ise  or  lower  the  amount  of  the  power.     If  we  hold  a  weight 

four  pounds  in  the  hand,  the  consciousness  is  changed 

len  another  pound  is  added.     This  change  of  feeling  is 

mpletely  expressed  by  the  word,  Discrimination,  and  is  the 

sis  of  our  intelligence ;  as  pleasure  or  pain,  it  is  nothing, 

t  as  the  commencement  of  knowledge,  it  is  all- important. 

The  modes  of  muscular  action  that  affect  us  bv  their 

Terences  of  degree,  appear  to  be  tliree.     The  first  is  the 

ount  of  exertion,  or  of  expended /c^rcc,  which  measures  the 

isiance  to  be  encountered.    This  is  the  fundamental  ex- 

ience.     The  second  respects  the  contimuince  of  the  exer- 

Q,  and  applies  both  to  dead  strain  and  to  movement.     The 

rd  is  a  mode  of  movement  solely  ;  it  is  the  rapidity  of  the 

scle's  contraction,  which  corresponds  with  the  velocity  of 

vement  in  the  organ.  *  In  distinguishing  the  qualities  of 

ernal  things,  and  in  attaining  permanent  notions  of  the 

Id,  all  these  discriminations  are  brought  into  play. 

21.  First,  with  respect  to  degrees  of  Exertion  or  of  Ex- 

ded  force.     This  is  the  sense  of  IicsisUmce,  the  basis  of 

conception  of  Body,  and  our  meiusure  of  Force,  Inertia, 

nentum,  or  the  Mechanical  propeily  of  matter. 

Every   ft^'cling   involves   a   consciousness    of    degree   or 

unt :  to  be  affected  more  or  less  in  different  circumstances 

consequence  of  being  affected  at  all.     Even  when  ex- 

encing  the  pleasure  of  healthy  exercise,  or  the  pain  of 

^e,  we  are  aware  of  differences  in  the  various  stages  of 

feeling.     Such  differences  make  one  part  of  the  fact  that 

all  knowledge  (agi*eements  being  the  other  part). 

Co  apply  this  to  the  case  now  before  us.     We  have  a 

lin  feeling  when  called  to  exert  our  muscular  energy  in 
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causing  movetnent,  or  in  encountering  resistance.  We  have 
a  certain  degree  of  consciousness  for  some  one  degree  of  ex- 
ertion ;  when  the  exertion  increases,  so  does  the  consciousness. 
If  a  porter  places  on  his  back  a  load  of  one  hundredweight,  he 
has  a  peculiar  and  distinct  muscular  feeling  associated  with 
it ;  if  thii-ty  pounds  were  added,  he  would  have  a  sense  of 
the  addition  in  the  increased  expenditure  of  force ;  if  tliirty 
pounds  were  removed,  he  would  have  a  feeling  of  diminished 
expenditure.  In  short,  there  is  a  perfect  discrimination  of 
degrees  and  difference  of  muscular  energy,  which  serves  us  as 
a  means  of  discriminating  the  resistances  that  we  encx)unter. 
Hence  we  are  able  to  say  that  one  body  resists  more  than 
another — possesses  in  greater  degree  the  quality  that,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  we  call  force,  momentum,  inertia, 
weight,  or  power.  When  we  encounter  two  forces  in  succes- 
sion, as  in  a  wrestling  match  or  a  dead  push,  we  distinguish 
the  j^reater  from  the  less. 

22.  Among  the  various  occasions  where  the  sense  of 
graduated  resistance  comes  into  play,  mention  may  be  made, 
first,  of  the  moment uni  or  force  of  moving  bodies.  Where 
we  have  to  check  or  resist  something  in  motion,  as  in  brinsinff 
a  vehicle  to  rest,  our  sensibility  to  expended  exertion  leaves 
with  us  an  impression  corresponding  to  the  momentum  of  the 
vehicle.  If  we  wctc  immediately  after  to  repeat  the  act  with 
another  vehicle  heavier  or  swifter  than  the  first,  we  should 
have  a  sense  of  increased  effoii:,  which  would  mark  our 
estimate  of  the  difference  of  the  two  forces.  Supposing  the 
impressions  thus  made  to  be  gifted  with  a  certain  kind  of 
jiermaiience,  so  that  they  could  be  revived  at  an  after  time,  to 
be  compared  with  some  new  case  of  checking  a  moving  body, 
we  should  be  able  to  say  which  of  the  three  was  gix^atest  and 
which  least,  and  we  should  thus  have  a  scale  of  sensibilities 
corresponding  to  the  three  diffei*ent  d(»grees  of  moving  force. 

Such  exercises  as  digging  the  ground,  rowing  a  boat,  or 
dmgging  a  heavy  vehicle,  do  not  essentially  depart  fnim  the 
case  of  the  dead  strain ;  and  in  all  these  instances,  there  is  au 
eslimute  of  expended  force.     Every  carriage  horse  knows  the 
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lifference  of  draught  between  one  carriage  and  another,  be- 
ween  rough  and  smooth  ground,  and  between  up  hill  and 
lown  hill.  This  difierence  the  animal  comes  to  associate 
eith  the  carriage,  or  with  the  sight  of  the  road,  and  in  con- 
equence  manifests  preferences  whenever  there  is  an  oppor- 
unity;  choosing  a  level  instead  of  a  rising  road,  or  the  smooth 
ide  in  preference  to  the  rough. 

The  appreciation  of  weight  comes  under  the  dead  strain. 
Ve  remark  a  difference  between  half  an  ounce  and  an  ounce, 
r  between  five  pounds  and  six  pounds,  when  we  try  first 
le  one  weight  and  then  the  other.  The  generality  of  people 
\n  appreciate  far  nicer  differences  than  these.  A  sensitive 
and  would  feel  a  small  fraction  of  an  ounce  added  to  a 
ound.  In  this  respect,  there  would  appear  to  be  wide  con- 
:itutional  differences,  and  also  dififerences  resulting  from 
ractice,  among  different  individuals.  We  are  all  sensitive 
)  some  extent,  but  there  is  for  each  person  a  degree  of 
linuteness  of  addition  or  subtraction  that  ceases  to  be  felt ; 
lis  is  the  limit  of  sensibility,  or  the  measure  of  delicacy  in 
le  individual  case. 

There  are  two  modes  of  estimating  weight,  the  relative 
id  the  so-called  absolute.  By  relative  weights  we  under- 
and  two  or  more  present  weights  compared  together;  as 
hen  among  a  heap  of  stones  we  pick  out  what  we  deem  the 
,^aviest  Absolute  weight  implies  a  permanent  standard, 
id  a  permanent  impression  of  that  standard.  When  I  lift 
weight  and  pronounce  it  to  be  seven  pounds..  I  make  a 
mparison  between  the  present  feeling  aud  the  impression 
quired  by  handling  the  standard  weight  of  seven  pounds, 
things  known  to  be  equivalent  thereto.  This  absolute 
mparison,  therefore,  implies  the  enduring  and  recoverable 
nsibility  to  impressions  of  resistance,  which  is  also  a  fact 
the  human  constitution.  We  can  acquire  a  permanent 
tise  of  any  one  given  weight  or  degree  of  resistance,  so  as 
be  able  at  all  times  to  compare  it  with  whatever  weight 
ly  be  presented.  A  receiver  of  posted  letters  contracts  an 
grained  sensibility  to  half  an  ounce,  and  can  say  of  any 
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letter  put  into  his  hand  whether  it  produces  a  sensibility 
equal  to  or  under  the  standard.  This,  too,  is  a  result  pre- 
eininently  intellectual  in  its  natui*e ;  the  process  of  acqui- 
sition that  brings  it  about,  ranks  as  a  fundamental  property 
of  our  intelligence.  The  sensibilities  that  can  assume  this 
permanent  character,  so  as  to  be  used  in  comparison,  without 
the  presence  of  their  original  cause,  are  truly  intellectual 
sensibilities. 

The  sensitiveness  to  relative  weight,  or  to  things  actually 
compared  together,  may  not  imply  great  sensitiveness  to 
absolute  weight,  which  involves  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
retentiveness  or  memory. 

Although  the  use  of  the  balance  supersedes,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  the  sensibility  to  weight  residing  in  the  mus- 
cular system,  there  are  occasions  where  this  sensibility  can 
display  its  acuteness.  In  many  manual  operations,  weight  is 
often  estimated  without  the  aid  of  tlie  balance.  In  throwing 
a  missile  to  reach  a  mark,  an  estimate  of  weight  must  enter 
into  the  computation  of  the  force  expended. 

In  appreciating  the  cohesiveness  of  tenacious  bodies — the 
thickness  of  a  dough,  or  the  toughness  of  a  clay — ^the  same 
sense  of  resistance  comes  into  operation.  In  like  manner, 
the  elasticity  of  elastic  substances — the  strength  of  a  spring, 
the  rebound  of  a  cushion— can  be  discriminated  with  more 
or  less  nicety. 

23.  The  second  mode  of  muscular  discrimination  respects 
the  Continuance  of  it.  A  Dead  Strain  of  unvarying  amount 
being  supposed,  we  are  differently  affected  according  to  its 
duration.  If  we  make  a  push  lasting  a  quailer  of  a  minute, 
and,  after  an  interval,  renew  it  for  half  a  minute,  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  consciousness  of  the  two  efforts.  .  The 
endurance  implies  an  increased  expenditure  of  i>ower  in  a 
particular  mode,  and  we  are  distinctly  aware  of  such  an 
increase.  AVe  know  also  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  an 
increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  strain.  The  two  modes  of 
increase  are  not  only  discriminated  as  regards  degree,  they 
are  also  felt  to  be  different  modes.    The  one  is  our  feeling 
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and  measure  of  Eesistance  or  Force,  the  other  stands  for  a 
measure  of  Tinia  All  impressions  made  on  the  mind, 
whether  those  of  muscular  energy,  or  those  of  the  ordinary- 
senses,  are  felt  dififerently  according  as  they  endure  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  tima  This  is  true  of  the  higher  emotions 
also.  The  continuance  of  a  mental  state  must  be  discriminated 
by  us  from  the  very  dawn  of  consciousness,  and  hence  our 
estimate  of  time  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  mental  aptitudes. 
It  attaches  to  every  feeling  that  we  possess. 

The  estimate  of  continuance  attaches  to  dead  resist- 
ances, but  not  to  that  alone.  When  we  put  forth  power  to 
cause  Movement,  as  in  lifting  a  weight  off  the  ground,  or  in 
pulling  an  oar,  we  are  aware  of  a  difiference  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  movement.  We  also  know  that  we  are 
moving,  and  not  simply  resisting.  The  two  modes  of  exer- 
cising force  are  not  confounded  in  our  consciousness  ;  we 
hold  them  as  different,  and  recognize  each  w^hen  it  occurs. 
Now,  the  continuance  of  movement  expresses  more  to  us  than 
the  continuance  of  a  dead  strain.  It  is  the  sweep  of  the 
organ  through  space,  and  connects  itself,  therefore,  with  the 
measure  of  space  or  extension.  The  range  of  a  muscle's 
contraction,  which  is  the  same  as  the  range  or  extent  of 
motion  of  the  part  moved,  is  appreciated  by  us  through  the 
fact  of  continuance.  Being  conscious  of  a  greater  or  less 
continuance  of  UiOvement,  we  are  prepared  for  estimating  the 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  space  moved  through.  This  is 
the  first  step,  the  elementaiy  sensibility,  in  our  knowledge  of 
space.  And,  although  we  nmst  combine  sensations  of  the 
senses  with  sweep  of  movement,  in  our  perception  of  the 
extended,  yet  the  essential  part  of  the  cognition  is  furnished 
by  the  feelings  of  movement.  We  learn  to  know,  by  a  pi*o- 
cess  to  be  afterwards  adverted  to,  the  difference  between  the 
co-existing  and  the  successive,  between  Space  and  Time ;  and 
we  cau  then,  by  muscular  sweep— tliat  is,  by  the  continuance 
of  muscular  movement — discriminate  the  dififerences  of  ex- 
U^nded  matter  or  space.  This  sensibility  becomes  a  means 
of  imparting  to  us  in  the  first  place  the  feeling  of  linear 
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eoctension,  as  measured  by  the  sweep  of  a  limb,  or  other  organ 
moved  by  muscles.  The  difference  between  six  inches  and 
eighteen  inches  is  represented  by  the  different  degrees  of 
contraction  of  some  one  group  of  muscles  ;  those,  for  ex- 
ample, that  flex  the  arm,  or,  in  walking,  those  that  flex  or 
extend  the  lower  limb.  The  inward  impression  corre- 
sponding to  the  outward  fact  of  six  inches  in  length,  is  an 
impression  arising  from  the  continued  shortening  of  a  muscle. 
It  is  the  impn.'ssion  of  a  muscular  movement  having  a 
certain  continuance  ;  a  greater  linear  magnitude  is  a  greater 
continuance. 

The  discrimination  of  length  in  any  one  direction  ob- 
viously includes  cjclcnsion  in  every  direction.  Whether  it  be 
Length,  breadth,  or  height,  the  perception  has  precisely  the 
same  character.  Hence  superficial  and  solid  dimensions,  the 
size  or  magnitude  of  a  solid  object,  come  to  be  felt  through 
the  same  fundamental  sensibility  to  expended  muscular  foixie. 
All  this  will  be  understood  more  fully  at  an  after  stage,  when 
we  shall  have  to  consider  muscularity  in  connexion  with  the 
senses  of  Touch  ar:d  Sight. 

By  means  of  the  muscular  sensibility  associated  with 
prolonged  contraction,  we  can  thus  discriminate  different 
degrees  of  the  attribute  of  space,  in  other  words,  difference 
of  length,  surface,  and  form.  When  comparing  two  different 
lengths,  we  can  feel  which  is  the  greater,  just  as  in  comparing 
two  different  weights  or  resistances.  We  can  also,  as  in  the 
case  of  weight,  acc^uire  some  absolute  standard  of  comparison, 
through  the  permanency  of  impressions  sufficiently  often  re- 
peated. We  can  engrain  the  feeling  of  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  limb  due  to  a  pace  of  thirty  inches,  and 
can  say  that  some  one  given  pace  is  less  or  more  than  this 
amount  According  to  the  delicacy  of  the  muscular  organs, 
we  can,  by  shorter  or  longer  practice,  acquire  distinct  impres- 
sions for  every  standard  dimension,  and  can  decide  at  once 
as  to  whether  a  given  length  is  four  inches  or  fouT  and  a  half, 
nine  or  ten,  twenty  or  twenty- one.  A  delicate  sensibility 
to  size  is  an  acquirement  suited  to  many  mechanical  opera- 
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ons ;   as  in  dranving,  painting,  and  engraving,  and  in  the 

lastic  arts. 

24.  Under  the  foregoiDg  head,  we  supposed  the  case  of 

eady  or  uniform  movement;  and  called  attention  to  the 

)wer  of  discriminating  the  greater  or  less  continuance  of  it. 

at  movements  may  vary  in  their  rate  of  Speed  ;  and  it  is 

•w  to  be  considered  whether  or  not  the  mind  is  affected 

len  the  speed  is  increased  or  diminished.     This  is  also  a 

Dde  of  expending  additional  power ;  and  it  is  not  possible 

'  us  to  increase  the  exi>ended  energy  without  being  conscious 

the  fact.     The  only  doubt  that  might  arise  is  as  to  our 

ing  able  to  distinguish  the  various  modes  of  increase — 

urease  in  the  dead  strain  at  any  one  instant,  incresise  in  the 

ration  of  the  strain,  increase  in  the  duration  of  a  movement, 

irease  in  the  velocity  of  the  movement — so  as  to  be  aware 

:ich  mode  we  are  under  for  the  time.     If  we  confounded  all 

'se  modes  of  increase  under  a  common  impression  of  inten- 

ed  energy,  our  muscular  discrimination  would  be  wholly 

dequate  to  the  perception  of  the  external  world  ;  and,  in 

•ticular,  our  ability  to  estimate  extension  would  have  to  be 

^rred  to  some  other  part  of  our  constitution.     But  it  is 

te  certain  that  we  are  differently  affected  under  these 

ious  situations.     Our  consciousness  is  not  the  same  when 

augment  the  energy  of  a  dead  resistance,  as  when  we 

tract  the  time  of  that  resistance  ;  nor  is  it  the  same  when 

prolong  the  duration  of  a  uniform  movement,  and  when 

add  to  its  speed.     We  are  aware,  when  we  accelerate  our 

e,  not  merely  that  more  power  is  going  out  of  us,  but  that 

i  power  is  in  one  especial  mode,  which  we  distinguish 

2  other  special  modes.    This  being  assumed,  we  are  cogni- 

:  of  degree  in  the  rapidity  of  our  movements,  and  so  possess 

power  of  estimating  another  great  property  of  moving 

ies,  the  velocity  of  their  motions.      This  measure  is  taken 

on  our  own  movements,  and  thence  extended  to  other 

ing  things  that  we  encounter.    When  we  follow  a  moving 

ct  with  the  hand,  or  with  the  eye,  or  keep  pace  with  it,  its 

city  is  transferred  to  ourselves,  and  estimated  accordingly. 

7 
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The  feeling  of  the  rapidity  of  muscular  contraction  has  a 
further  office.  It  is  an  additional  means  of  measuring  Exten- 
sion. An  increase  of  velocity  in  the  same  time  corresponds 
to  an  increase  of  range  or  extension,  no  less  than  the  same 
velocity  continued  for  a  greater  time.  Extent  of  Space  thus 
connects  itself  with  two  separate  discriminations — Continu- 
ance, and  Velocity,  of  movement 

The  distinct  feelings  from  the  various  forms  of  muscular 
exercise,  as  formerly  explained,  whereby  we  are  differently 
affected  according  as  movement  is  slow  or  quick,  are  thus  of 
great  intellectual  importance,  as  enabling  us  to  be  character- 
istically impressed  by  each  varying  degree  of  velocity.  The 
soothing  tendency  of  the  slow  motions,  and  the  exciting  eflect 
of  the  comparatively  rapid  motions,  are  instrumental  in  en- 
abling us  to  discriminate  degrees  of  velocity  directly,  and  of 
space  indirectly.* 

*  A  fourth  variety  of  muscular  discrimination  may  bo  pointed  oat  as  ia 
constant  use,  namely,  the  senso  of  tho  amount  of  contraction  of  a  muscle, 
and  of  tho  position  of  tho  limb  in  conscquonco.  We  are  ordinarily  awaro  not 
merely  that  we  are  putting  forth  a  force  of  a  certain  degree  and  continuance, 
but  that  we  are  operating  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  muscle*8  contractioo, 
80  to  speak,  or  at  some  advanced  stage  of  tho  contraction.  This  determines, 
of  course,  the  attitude  or  position  of  the  part  moved.  Wo  know,  in  exerting 
tho  arm  in  the  dark,  whether  it  is  extended  or  bent,  and  whether  it  is  thrown 
before  or  behind.  We  know  in  grasping  anything  in  tho  hand,  whether  the 
hand  is  very  much  stretched,  or  very  much  closed ;  and  we  can  judgo  of  the 
difTfrent  degrees  of  contraction  determining  intermediate  positions. 

By  this  sensibility  we  are  able,  after  experience,  to  estimate  the  magni- 
tudes of  bodies  without  moving  the  arm  or  the  hand,  or  other  organ.  By  the 
mere  stretching  of  the  arms,  without  attending  to  the  movement  implied  in 
that  stretch,  wo  measure  in  our  mind  the  length  of  an  object,  or  of  an  intervaL 
By  the  dead  span  of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  we  can  estimate  any  length  that 
is  within  the  scope  of  the  parts.  * 

It  is  usual  to  describe  this  paiticular  discrimination  as  a  sense  of  the  state 
of  the  muscle's  contraction,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  primary  or  typical  form  of 
the  muscular  sense.  Now,  the  discrimination  must  no  doubt  bo  an  original 
fact ;  one  cannot  see  how  it  could  bo  acquired  ;  but  the  meaning  given  to  it. 
the  interpretation  of  the  position  of  the  limb,  and  of  tho  magnitudes  embraced 
between  two  outstretched  parts,  is  wholly  acquired.  Wo  must  Icam  by  ex- 
jK'rif^nce  what  movi  ments  corre:«pond  to  the  transition  from  one  mode  of  con- 
traction to  tho  other ;  extension  must  bo  measured  first  by  movement.  A 
definite  fixed  position  of  tho  two  arms,  of  the  two  legs,  of  the  jaws,  of  tha 
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We  have  thus  gone  over  the  two  great  classes  of  muscular 
eelings  enumerated   at  the   outset  of  the  chapter*    This 

PS  or  of  the  fingen  and  thumb,  comes  to  represent  a  scries  of  movements, 
id  the  corresponding  estimate  of  space  passed  over  by  movement.  With 
le  hand  resting  upon  the  side  of  a  box,  and  the  other  resting  upon  the  top, 
e  can  tell  the  inclination  of  the  two  sides,  without  movement ;  our  experi- 
ice  hxis  made  the  feeling  of  certain  combined  dead  tensions  a  symbol  of  a 
ries  of  movements  in  dififurcnt  directions.  Besides,  if  wo  would  have  an 
curate  appreciation  of  the  amount  of  the  contraction,  wo  may  still,  in  many 
ses,  have  to  repeat  the  actual  movements. 

The  importance  of  this  mode  of  discrimination  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  the 
es.     It  enters  into  the  explanation  of  the  binocular  feeling  of  solidity. 

I  have  not  inserted  this  feeling  in  the  text  among  the  fundamental  dis- 
'.minations  of  muscle,  because  it  seems  bound  up  with  our  sensibility  to 
)vcment  as  there  given.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  were  to  assume  the  sense 
the  state  of  contraction  as  the  primary  feeling,  the  sense  of  movement 
•uld  follow;  since  movement  implies  that  the  muscle  passes  through  a 
ies  of  states  of  contraction,  and  the  conscious  sequ(>nce  of  these  states 
uld  be  the  mental  fact  of  movement.  It  is  possible  that  the  feeling  of 
vement  may  consist  of  the  primary  feeling  of  expended  energy  (given 
its  purity  in  dead  resistance),  modified  by  a  muscular  sensibility  arising 
the  change  from  one  stage  of  contraction  to  another.  But,  be  this  aa  it 
y,  1  think  it  enough  to  aasume  as  distinct  and  fundamental  the  three 
des  of  muscular  discrimination  discussed  in  the  text. 

*  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  Dissertations  on  R^id,  p.  8G4,  has  drawn 
tstinction  between  what  he  calls  'the  locomotive  faculty,'  and  the  muscular 
se,  maintaining  that  the  feeling  of  rdsistancc,  energy,  power,  is  duo  to  the 
t  and  not  to  the  stx^ond.  By  this  locomotive  faculty  he  means  the  feeling 
/olitional  effort,  or  of  the  amount  of  force  given  forth  in  a  voluntary 
on  ;  while  he  reduces  the  application  of  the  term  *  muscular  sense*  to  the 
iive  feeling  that  he  supposes  us  to  have  of  the  state  of  tension  of  the 
scle. 

His  words  are  :  '  It  is  impossible  that  the  state  of  muscular  feeling  c-in 
blc  us  to  be  immediately  cognizant  of  the  existence  and  degree  of  a  re- 
nt; force.  On  the  contrary,  supposing  all  muscular  feeling  abolished,  the 
er  of  moving  the  muscles  at  will  remaining,  I  hold  that  the  consciousness 
he  mental  motive  energy,  and  of  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  such 
-gy  requisite,  in  difieront  circumstances,  to  accomplish  our  intention. 
Id  of  itself  enable  us  always  to  perceive  the  fact,  and  in  some  degree  to 
sure  the  amount,  of  any  resistance  to  our  voluntary  movement ;  howbeit 
concomitance  of  certain  feelings  with  the  different  states  of  muscular 
ion,  renders  this  cognition  not  only  easier,  but,  in  fact,  obtrudes  it  on  our 
ation.* 

The  sense  of  expended  energy  I  take  to  be  the  groat  characteristic  of  the 
cular  consciousness,  distinguishing  it  from  every  mode  of  passive  sunsa- 
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fundamental  sensibility  of  our  nature  will  come  up  again  in 
a  variety  of  connexions ;  and  much  has  still  to  be  said  in 
order  fully  to  explain  the  growth  of  the  perceptions  of  Exter- 
nality, Force,  Space,  and  Time. 

tion.  By  the  discriminative  feeling  that  we  possesB  of  the  degree  and  con- 
tinuance of  this  energy,  we  recognize  the  difference  hetween  a  greater  and  a 
less  stretch  of  muscular  tension,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  primary  sensibility 
operating  in  the  cose.  The  other  sensibilities  of  muscle,  derived  through  the 
sensitive  fibres,  may  aid  us  in  the  important  discriminations  between  the 
different  modes  of  increased  energy  above  specified. 

I  may  here  express  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  Sir  William  Hamilton 
for  his  historical  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Muscular  Sense,  contained  in 
the  same  note  ;  which  is  not  the  least  valuable  and  interesting  of  his  many 
contribuliocs  to  the  history  of  mental  science. 


•, 


CHAPTER  IL 

OF  SENSATION. 

DY  Sensations,  in  the  strict  meaning,  we  understand  the 
*^  mental  impressions,  feelings,  or  states  of  consciousness, 
•esulting  from  the  action  of  external  things  on  some  part  of 
he  body,  called  on  that  account  sensitive.  Such  are  the 
eelings  caused  by  tastes,  smells,  sounds,  or  sights.  These 
re  the  influences  said  to  be  external  to  the  mental  organiza- 
ion ;  they  are  distinguished  from  influences  originating  with- 
1,  as,  for  example,  spontaneous  activity  (the  case  we  have 
Iready  considered),  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  or  the 
Qticipation  of  the  futura 

The  Sensations  are  classified  according  to  the  bodily  organs 
)ncemed  in  their  production ;  hence  the  division  into  five 
tnses.  But  along  with  distinctness  of  organ,  we  have  dis- 
actness  in  the  outward  objects,  and  also  in  the  inward  con- 
iousuess.  Thus,  objects  of  sight  are  difl'erent  from  objects 
smell;  or  rather  we  should  say,  that  the  properties  and 
e  agency  causing  vision  are  diflerent  from  the  properties 
using  smell,  taste,  or  hearing. 

The  difference  of  the  mental  feeling  or  consciousness  in 
e  various  senses  is  strongly  marked,  being  a  more  character- 
ic  and  generic  difference  than  obtains  among  the  sensations 
any  one  sense.  We  never  confound  a  feeling  of  sight  with 
eeling  of  sound,  a  touch  with  a  smell.  These  effects  have 
5  highest  degree  of  distinctness  that  human  feelings  can 
>sess.  The  discrimination  of  them  is  sure  and  perfect, 
hough  we  sometimes  try  to  assimilate  them. 
We  are  commonly  said  to  have  five  Senses  :  Sight  by  the 
»,  Hearing  by  the  ear.  Touch  by  the  skin.  Smell  by  the 
\e,  Taste  by  the  mouth.     In  addition  to  these,  physiologists 
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distinguish  a  sixth  sense,  of  a  more  vague  description,  by  the 
title  of  common  or  general  sensibility,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  extract  from  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman.  '  Under 
the  name  of  common  or  general  sensibility  may  be  included  a 
variety  of  internal  sensations,  ministering  for  the  most  part 
to  the  organic  functions  and  to  the  conservation  of  the  body. 
Most  parts  of  the  frame  have  their  sevei*al  feelings  of  comfort 
and  pleasure,  of  discomfort  and  pain.  In  many  of  the  more 
deeply  seated  organs,  no  strong  sensation  is  ever  excited,  ex- 
cept in  the  form  of  pain,  as  a  warning  of  an  unnatural  con- 
dition. The  internal  s(?nsations  of  warmth  and  chillness,  of 
hunger,  thirst,  and  their  oppositcs,  of  nausea,  of  repletion  of 
tlie  alimentary  and  genito-urinary  organs,  and  of  the  relief 
succeeding  their  evacuation,  of  the  privation  of  air,  &c.,  with 
tlie  bodily  feelings  attending  strongly  excited  passions  and 
emotions,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  principal  varieties  of 
common  sensations.* 

In  this  enumeration  we  can  see  several  distinct  groups  of 
feelings,  and  can  refer  them  to  distinct  bodily  organs^ 
Hunger,  thirst,  their  opposites,  nausea,  repletion,  and  evacua- 
tion of  the  alimentary  tube,  are  all  associated  with  t\i(idigcstiv6 
system.  They  might  tlierefore  be  termed  the  digestive 
sensations.  The  privation  of  air  causes  a  feeling  whose  seat 
is  the  lungs,  and  is  one  kind  of  sensibility  associated  with 
respiration.  The  sensations  of  warmth  and  chillness  connect 
tliemselves  with  the  skin,  with  the  lungs,  and  with  the  organic 
pmcesses  in  general.  The  genito-urinary  oi-gans  have  a  class 
of  feelings  so  special  and  peculiar,  that  they  had  better  not 
be  included  under  common  sensibility 

Looking  at  the  important  classes  of  feelings  h^re  indicated, 
important  at  least  as  regards  human  happiness  and  misery, 
considering  also  that  they  are  but  a  few  examples  chosen  from 
a  very  wide  fi(»ld,  I  consider  it  expedient  to  describe  them  in 
systematic  detail.  It  is  tlie  business  of  a  work  like  the 
present  to  review  the  entire  range  of  human  sensibility,  in  so 
far  as  this  can  be  reduced  to  general  or  comprehensive  heads; 
and  the  question  is,  where  ought  these  organic  feelings  to  be 
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wrought  in  ?     I  kuow  of  no  better  arrangement  than  to  include 

hem  among  the  Sensations.    The  only  objection  is  the  want 

)f  outward  objects  corresponding  to  them  in  all  cases.     The 

'eelings  of  comfort  or  discomfort  arising  from  the  circulation. 

lealthy  or  otherwise,  are  not  sensations  in  the  full  moaning 

•f  the  term ;  they  have  no  distinct  external  causes  like  the 

►leasures  of  sound,  or  the  revulsion  of  a  bitter  taste.     But 

he  reply  to  this  objection  is,  first,  that  in  most  cases,  if  not 

a  all,  an  external  object  can  be  assigned  as  the  stimulus  of 

lie  feeling ;  for  example,  in  the  digestive  feelings,  the  contact 

f  the  food  with  the  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  the 

rue  cause  or  object  of  the  feeling ;  so  the  respiratory  feelings 

lay  be  viewed  as  sensations  .having  the  air  for  their  outward 

bject  or  antecedent     And  with  reference  to  the  cases  where 

!eling  cannot  be  associated  with  an  external  contact,  as  in 

le  acute  pains  of  diseased  parts,  we  may  plead  the  strong 

lalogy  in  other  respects  between  such  feelings  and  proper 

insations.     In  all  else,  except  the  existence  of  an  outward 

imulus,  the  identity  is  completa     The  seat  of  the  feeling  is 

sensitive  mass,  which  can  be  aflTected  by  irritants  external 

it,  and  which  yields  nearly  the  same  effects  in  the  case  of 

purely  internal  stimulus.     So  much  is  tliis  the  fact,  that  we 

e  constantly  comparing  our  inward  feelings  to  proper  sensa- 

)ns ;  we  talk  of  being  oppressed,  as  with  a  heavy  burden, 

being  cut,  or  torn,  or  crushed,  or  burned,  under  acute  in- 

mal  sensibility.      Moved   by  such  considerations,  I  class 

ese  feelings  with  sensations,  and  place  them  first  in  the 

ler  of  the  Senses^ under  the  title  of  Organic  feelings,  or 

nsations  of  Organic  Life. 

In  the  Senses  as  thus  made  up,  it  is  useful  to  remark  a 
vision  into  two  gioups,  according  to  their  importance  in  the 
eratious  of  the  Intellect.  If  we  examine  the  Sensations  of 
ganic  Life,  Taste,  and  Smell,  we  shall  find  tliat  as  regards 
iasure  and  pain,  or  in  the  point  of  view  of  Feeling,  they 
J  of  great  consequence,  but  that  they  contribute  little  of  the 
rmanent  forms  and  imagery  employed  in  our  Intellectual 
jcesses.     This  last  function  is  mainly  served  by  Touch, 
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Hearing,  and  Sight,  which  may  therefore  be  called  the  Intel- 
lectual Senses  by  pre-eminence ;  they  are  not,  however,  there- 
by prevented  from  serving  the  other  function  also,  or  from 
entering  into  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  our  emotional  life. 

SENSATIONS  OF  ORGANIC  LIFE. 

1.  The  classification  of  these  is  best  made  to  proceed 
according  to  the  parts  where  they  have  their  seat  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  organic  feelings  connected  with  one 
tissue,  the  mi(.<icular ;  we  shall  now  have  to  describe  them  in 
full.  We  must  also  notice  the  other  tissues  entering  into  the 
moving  apparatus,  namely,  the  Bones  and  Ligamenis.  The 
Nerves  and  Nerve  Centres  are  subject  to  feelings  dependent  on 
their  stimulation,  growth,  and  waste,  and  on  the  changes  that 
they  go  through  in  health  and  disease.  The  Circulation  of  the 
Bloody  with  the  accompanying  processes  of  secretion,  assimi- 
lation, and  absorption,  may  be  presimied  to  have  a  distinct 
i-ange  of  sensibility.  The  feelings  connected  with  Respiration 
are  of  a  less  ambiguous  character  than  the  foregoing.  ITie 
sensations  of  Bitjestion  are  numerous  and  prominent^ 

I.  Of  Organic  Muscular  Feelings, 

2.  In  a  quotation  given  from  Dr.  Sharpey,  it  is  remarked 
that  muscular  sensibility  '  is  manifested  by  the  pain  which  is 
felt  when  a  muscle  is  cut,  lacerated,  or  otherwise  violently 
injured,  or  when  it  is  seized  with  spasm.'  These  forms  of 
pain  are  so  many  states  of  consciousness,  having  their  seat  or 
origin  in  the  muscuhir  tissue  ;  the  integrity  of  the  nerves  and 
nerve  centres  being  likewise  essential  to  this,  as  to  every  other 
kind  of  sensibility. 

In  describing  the  states  of  feeling  arising  through  the 
Senses,  named  Sensations,  we  shall  have  to  assign  in  each 
case  the  external  agent  that  causes  the  Sensation  (light,  sound, 
&c.);  to  follow  this  up  witli  an  account  of  the  action  or 
change  affected  on  the  sensitive  surface,  (as  the  skin,  the 
tongue,  &c.) ;  and  then  to  proceed  with  a  delineation  of  tlie 
feeling  itself,  according  to  the  plan  already  laid  down. 
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In  the  case  of  the  proper  muscular  sensibilities  described 

I  the  foregoing  chapter,  an  external  agent  could  not  be 

(signed  in  the  same  sense  as  light  is  to  the  eye,  or  hard 

irfaces  to  the  skia    But  with  reference  to  the  first  class  in 

r.  Sharpey's  enumeration,  '  cuts,  lacerations,  and  violent  in- 

ries,'  we  discern  both  an  external  agent  and  an  assignable 

lange  in  the  substance  of  (he  muscla    Tliere  is,  in  those 

rcumstauces,  a  sudden  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  fibre, 

[lich  is  an  effect  productive  of  pains  in  almost  any  tissue  of 

e  body.    This  is  manifestly  one  of  the  effects  calculated  to 

/e  an  intense  shock  to  the  nerves,  originating  an  energetic 

d  pungent  stimulus,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  centres, 

d   there  wakens  up  both  consciousness   and  activity  in 

)lent  forms. 

Such  being  the  bodily  Origin,  let  us  complete  the  con- 
leration  of  the  physical  side,  by  attending  to  the  outward 
ects,  or  embodiments,  constituting  the  Expression  of  the 
ling.  And  the  remarks  on  this  point,  as  well  as  the 
ther  delineation  of  the  conscious  state,  will  serve  to 
)ify  acute  physical  pains  generally. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  characteristic  expression  attends 

ute  Pains.     The  features  are  violently  contorted,  the  voice 

ixcited  to  sharp  utterances,  the  whole  body  is  agitated. 

iietimes  the  ordinary  movements  are  quickened  ;  at  other 

;es  contortions   and  unusual  gestures  are   displayed.     It 

ild  appear  that  the  agency  causing  the  pain  is  such  as 

jtimulate  to  an  intense  degree  the  whole  moving  system. 

eed,  the  infliction  of  pain  (within  limits)  is  one  of  the 

tomary  modes  of  rousing  an  animal  or  a  human  being 

n  lethargy  to  activity.     There  is  also  a  well  known  form 

he  countenance  that  marks  the  condition  of  pain,  being 

iuced  by  certain  movements  of  the  mouth,  the  nostrils,' 

the  eyes,  to  be  afterwards  analyzed ;  but  whatever  be  the 

ction  given  to  these  movements,  they  are  marked  by  the 

racteiistic  of  violence  or  intensity. 

Tlie  accompaniment  of  sobbing  shows  that  the  involun- 
muscles  and  glands  are  also  affected. 
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But  we  should  give  a  most  inadequate  aeconnt  of  the 
embodiment  of  pain,  if  we  failed  to  note  the  successive  stages 
of  the  manifestation.  While  the  first  shock  may  have  all 
the  characters  of  violence  and  exalted  energy  now  mentioned, 
there  follows,  after  a  time,  a  state  of  prostration  and  ex- 
haustion, showing  that  tliese  lively  manifestations  are  no 
j)roof  of  an  increase  of  vital  energy  on  the  \vhole.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  demonstrable  that  of  vital  energy  on  the  whole 
there  is  a  great  decrease.  Violent  exercises  of  any  kind 
soon  wear  out  the  strength  ;  but  the  depression  of  vital 
power  in  all  parts  of  the  system — organic  functions  as  well 
as  muscles — after  an  attack  of  pain,  is  much  beyond  what 
would  follow  from  the  same  discharge  of  muscular  energy  in 
the  absence  of  paia  This  is  a  most  material  consideration, 
which  is  not  to  be  disguised  by  the  show  of  increased  energy 
in  the  carry  stages.  The  director  of  the  medical  staff  of  the 
British  Army  in  the  Crimea  was  gnively  in  error  when  be 
discouraged  the  use  of  chloroform  in  surgical  .t|j|^crations,  on 
the  ground  tliat  pain  is  a  stimulant.  If  the  termination  is 
taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  beginning,  pain  in  every 
form,  so  far  from  being  a  stimulant,  destroys  the  vital 
energies.  Not  only  does  muscular  exhaustion  follow,  but  the 
organic  processes — the  circulation,  respiration,  and  digestion 
— are  greatly  enfeebled,  an  eflect  that  does  not  usually  result 
from  mere  violence  of  bodily  movement 

These  bodily  manifestations,  which  are  the  natural  ac- 
companiment of  acute  pain  (arising  as  an  eflect  of  the  same 
cause),  by  being  freely  indulged  in,  operate  as  a  diversion 
and  a  relief  to  the  mental  system.  There  is  probably  a 
physical  s(*quence  in  this  fact  also.  Great  muscular  exertion 
dmws  ofi*  the  circulation  from  the  brain  to  the  nmscles  ;  and 
the  ellusion  of  tears  also  in  some  way  reduces  the  congestion, 
AVe  are  not,  however,  rashly  to  conchule  that,  under  great 
pain,  a  free  vent  to  all  the  manifestations  is  preferable  to 
forced  quiescence  or  suppression;  there  is  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  power  under  both  modes. 

3.  To  pass  now  to  the  Mkntal  side,  or  the  character  of 
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3  states  in  question,  viewed  as  Feelings.  We  know,  each 
e  by  our  own  consciousness,  what  they  are  ;  and  they  are 
leralized,  pointed  out,  and  understood,  by  such  names  aa 
in,  suffering,  agony,  torture. 

Tlie  q^iality  of  the  feeling  is  pain.     The  degree  is  intense 

acute.     The  measure  is  obtained  in  a  twofold  manner  :  by 

iparing  the  pain  with  other  pains,  and  by  the  amount  of 

asure  that  it  can  neutralize.     Taken  in  both  ways,  we 

sider  the   sufferings  of  wounds,   lacerations,   and   acute 

mgements  of  our  sensitive  tissues,  to  rank  among  our 

it^st  sufferings,  our  worst  miseries.     As  respects  fqyccU 

ies  pi  character,  we  find  language  employed  to   discri- 

ate  the  nature  of  different  pains.     A  cut  or  a  scald  is 

?rent  from  a  fit  of  rheumatism  or  gout.     Neuralgia  is 

;rent  from  the  electric  shock.     We  describe  the  varieties 

;uch  epithets  as  burning,  gnawing,  shooting,  i-acking ;  and 

e  is  a  pathological  interest  in  noting  these  distinctions. 

Pain  is  apt  to  rouse  some  special  emotion,  in  accordance 

I   the  general   temperament  of  the   individual      Grief, 

)r,  or  rage,  may  prevail  according  to  the  circumstances, 

e  being  a  natural  connexion  between  the  shock  of  acute 

;rin|g  and  all  these  passions. 

Jur  plan  of  description  requires  us  next  to  advert  to  the 

tional  characteristics  of  acute  paia     The  general  prin- 

\  of  volition,  as  applied  to  pains,  holds  in  this  instance. 

I  pains,  in  proportion  to  their  intensity,  stimulate  us  to 

ts  for  mitigating  and  putting  an  end  to  them  when  pre- 

aijd  for  avoiding  them  when  there  is  danger  of  their 

iTCnce.     The  peculiarity  of  the  case  that  most  deserves 

;e  'is,   that   since,   for  a   time,   they   are   stimulants  of 

ity,    the   disposition   to   work    for  their    abatement  is 

powerful  at  first,  but  fails  at  last  with  the  prostration  of 

energies.     The  effective  force  of  our  volitions  depends 

L  the  active  power  of  the  system  at  the  moment ;  and  a 

that  increases  this  power,  even  by  a  wasteful  stimula- 

reaps  the  benefit  of  that  increase,  while  anything  that 

ssses  and  destroys  the  vital  functions,  as  severe  pain 
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does  on  the  whole,  to  that  extent  paralyzes  the  action  of 
the  will.  Hence,  although  a  passing  smart  may  waken  up 
the  activity,  an  intense  and  continuing  pain  will  fail  in  the 
effect. 

The  movements  that  constitute  the  proper  emotional 
manifestations,  are  apt  to  he  mixed  up  and  complicated  with 
movements  directed  by  the  will  with  a  view  to  relie£  It  ia 
gencKiIly  easy  to  discriminate  the  two  classes,  and  it  is 
important  lor  understanding  our  mental  structure  that  they 
shoiUd  be  discriminated.  The  volitional  movements  are  such 
as  are  maintained  solely  because  they  bring  a  felt  alleviation. 
If  any  specific  posture  is  of  this  character,  it  is  energetically 
adhered  to ;  and  if  the  mere  vehemence  of  the  outburst  is 
found  to  deaden  our  sensibility  to  the  pain,  we  are  induced 
thereby  to  keep  up  the  gesticulations  prompted  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  emotional  wave.  Even  in  the  lower  animals, 
when  we  witness  the  convulsions  that  follow  a  shock  to  the 
physical  system,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  existence 
of  true  volitional  movements,  in  company  with  the  demon- 
strations that  are  the  proper  embodiment  of  the  pain. 

If  we  wish  to  measure  the  volitional  urgency  of  a  feeling, 
we  can  adopt  the  same  mode  of  comparison  as  that  suggested 
for  the  degree  of  pleasure  or  pain.  When  two  feelings 
prompt  in  opposite  ways,  the  one  that  determines  the  conduct 
is  said  to  be  volitionally  the  stronger. 

There  remains  now  the  bearing  of  the  feelings  in  question 
on  the  Intellect.  Here,  as  in  the  Will,  there  is  a  general 
})rinciple,  liable  to  exceptions  and  modifications  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  The  principle  is, 
that  feelings  are  discriminated,  identified,  and  remembered 
according  to  their  degree,  whether  in  intensity  or  in  quantity. 
This  law  liolils  within  a  moderate  range  of  excitement  A 
very  feeble  impression  cannot  be  nicely  discriminated,  and  is 
little  remembered.  But  the  limitation  arises  when  the 
degree  is  excessive  and  overpowering.  There  is  a  pitch  of 
physical  agony  that  overpowers  the  purely  intellectual 
function  of  discrimination ;  and  although  retentiveness  is 
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nulated  by  intensity,  the  remembrance  becomes  more  and 
re  inadequate  to  the  fullness  of  the  reality.  Not  only  are 
unable  to  re-instate  the  acuteness  of  the  suffering,  but  we 
unable  to  figure  to  ourselves  even  the  character  of  the 
n,  until  it  has  become  familiar  by  many  repetitions, 
len  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  pain  recurs,  we  can 
rk  the  agreement,  which  is  a  true  intellectual  function, 
uiring  for  its  exercise  the  retentive  property  also  ;  but  wo 
e  little  power  of  remembering  or  imagining  the  peculiar 
;ures,  or  the  characteristic  consciousness  of  an  acute  miser)-. 
A  good  retentiveness  for  acute  pains  has  not  the  intellcc- 
l  importance  possessed  by  the  memory  for  sights  and 
nds,  but  it  has  a  twofold  practical  importance.  In  the 
:  place,  on  it  depends  the  exercise  of  the  will  in  the  way 
prevention.  When  a  feeling  ceases  in  the  actual,  it  can 
e  no  volitional  power,  except  as  it  is  vividly  presented  in 
i ;  and  on  this  ground,  the  more  lively  the  recollection,  the 
•e  energetically  are  we  moved  in  our  precautionary  labours 
egards  the  future.  The  degree  of  retentiveness  for  pain 
iius  the  intellectual  foundation  of  Prudence.  It  is,  in  the 
>nd  place,  the  foundation  of  Sympathy,  or  the  power  of 
iring  into  the  feelings  of  others  when  sullering  under  a 

infliction. 

4.  The  muscular  pains  that  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
ie  description,  are  those  arising  from  cuts,  lacerations,  and 
ent  injuries,  being  the  incidents  that  every  tissue  is  liable 
We  have  not  included  the  characteristic  pain  of  muscle — 
ip,  or  spasm.  Cramp  is  well  known  to  be  a  violent  con- 
tion  of  a  muscle,  in  whole  or  in  part,  due  to  some  irritation 
he  motor  nerves  that  supply  the  muscle.     It  is  a  contrac- 

probably  far  beyond  what  can  be  induced  by  a  voluntary 
t,  and  does  not  relate  itself  in  any  way  to  a  power  con- 
jsly  proceeding  from  the  brain.  The  state  of  cramp  acts 
3ntly  upon  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  muscle ;  and, 
rding  to  Dr.  Brown- Sequard,  the  pain  is  in  proportion  to 
resistance  offered  to  the  muscle's  contraction.  'I  suppose,' 
ays, '  a  case  of  painful  contraction  of  the  anterior  muscles 
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of  the  thigh  ;  the  pain  is  increased  every  time  the  contracted 
muscles  are  elongated ;  i.  c,  when  the  resistance  to  the  con- 
traction is  augmented  ;  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  diminishes  when 
the  resistance  to  the  contraction  is  rendered  less  than  it  was, 
and,  at  last,  it  disappears  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  when  the 
resistance  is  completely,  or  almost  completely,  destroyed.*-^ 
(Lectures,  p.  7.)  The  pains  in  the  uterus  are  of  the  nature 
of  spasm,  and  are  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  the  contents. 
An  explanation  is  now  afforded  of  what  was  at  first  considered 
a  paradoxical  fact,  the  i)roduction  of  pain  by  stimulating  the 
anterior,  or  the  motor,  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  eftect 
of  such  stimulation  is  to  contract  the  muscles,  not  in  that 
measured  and  moderate  degree  occuring  in  their  contraction 
by  the  will,  but  with  the  violence  of  cramp,  thereby  imparting 
a  shock  to  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  muscle.  When  the 
posterior,  or  sensitive,  roots  of  the  nerves  are  cut,  the  pain 
appears  no  longer.  These  explanations  are  interesting,  as 
they  remove  what  appeared  objections  to  the  discovery  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Bell. 

It  is  not  requisite  to  repeat  the  particulars  of  the  syste- 
matic description  for  this  peculiar  case.  It  ranks  with  the 
class  of  acute  pains  in  all  the  general  characters.  But  it  is, 
perhaps,  in  its  nature  the  most  acute  and  violent  of  any.  We 
can  discriminate  it  from  cuts,  scalds,  inflammations,  and 
sores  ;  the  familiar  name  'racking' pain  describes  and  classifies 
it.  Wherever  we  have  the  experience  characterized  by  this 
epithet,  it  is  probable  that  the  seat  is  in  the  muscles,  and  that 
the  action  is  cramp  or  spasm.  The  involuntary  muscles  of 
the  uterus,  and  of  the  alimentary  canal,  occasion  the  most 
aggravated  forms  of  the  ])ain. 

5.  Another  class  of  feelings  connected  with  the  muscles 
may  be  specified  under  the  same  general  head  of  Organic 
Feelings,  those  arising  from  over-fatigue.  This  cause  is  known 
to  produce  acute  j)ains  of  varjous  degrees  of  int<»nsity,  from 
the  easily  endurable  up  to  severe  suffering.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  these  more  si)ecifically,  they  being  sufficiently 
comprehended  by  referring  them  to  the  genus  of  acute  pains 
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'  the  muscles ;  they  are  part  of  the  misery  attendiog  manual 
il ;  they  are  also  used  in  punishment. 

The  chai-acteristic  state  of  supporting  a  heavy  burden  is  a 
rm  of  general  depression,  to  which  many  modes  of  suffering 
6  habitually  compared. 

Very  different  is  the  state  of  feeling  produced  by  mere 
dinary  fatigue,  which  we  may  introduce  in  the  present 
nnexion.     This  is  a  state  not  at  all  painful,  but  the  opposite. 

is  one  of  the  pleasurable  experiences  allied  with  the 
uscular  system. 

In  this  case,  there  is  a  pleasurable  feeling,  more  massive 
an  acute.  If  a  considerable  number  of  tlie  larger  muscles 
ve  been  in  exercise,  the  sensibility  is  proportionably  great 
irious  elements  may  enter  into  the  effect  The  circulation 
the  blood,  directed  strongly  for  a  time  to  the  muscular 
sue,  now  returns  in  a  more  liberal  supply  to  the  other 
^ans.— the  brain,  the  stomach,  &c.,  and  the  general  sensi- 
ity  of  the  system  is  increased.     There  is,  in  the  next  place, 

agreeable  reaction  from  what  may  have  been  the  com- 
'ncing  pains  of  fatigue.  Allowing  for  those  two  collateral 
3cts,  we  are  still  to  suppose  that  the  muscle  itself  gives 
e  to  a  certain  pleasurable  feeling  when  in  this  state.  The 
^ee  of  it  may  be,  on  the  whole,  considerable  ;  it  is  one  of 
\  pleasures  of  a  life  of  hard  exercise  or  bodily  toil,  and 
:en  along  with  the  luxurious  slumbers  and  the  geneiul 
isation  of  health  following  in  its  train,  it  must  be  regarded 
an  appreciable  fraction  of  human  enjoyment 

The  connexion  already  remarked  on  between  slow  move- 
nts and  approaching  sleep,  extends  also  to  muscular  repose 
1  sleep.  The  massive  sensation  experienced  as  we  fall 
3ep,  has  its  seat,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  in  the 
scular  tissue,  especially  after  hanl  exercise,  when  this 
sibility  is  most  powerfully  manifested. 

6.  I  will  pass  over  with  very  few  remarks  the  Bones  and 
aments.  Their  sensibility  is  exclusively  connected  with 
iry  or  disease,  appearing  in  that  case  under  the  form  of 
te  pain,  a  form  of  sensibility  that  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
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dwelt  upon  once  for  all.  The  minute  discrimination  of  forms 
of  pain  is  of  great  service  to  the  physician,  and,  if  suscep- 
tible of  being  accomplished  with  precision,  would  enter  with 
propriety  into  a  systematic  delineation  of  the  Human  Mind. 
At  present  we  require  only  to  remark,  that  sensibility  every- 
where demands  a  distribution  of  nerve  fibres,  and  that  the 
bones  and  ligaments  are  supplied  with  these ;  and  although 
not  in  great  number,  they  are  yet  sufficient  to  agitate  the 
nerve  centres  with  overpowering  intensity  on  particular 
occasions.  The  diseases  and  lacerations  of  the  periosteum 
give  birth  to  excessive  pains'  The  ligaments  are  said  to  be 
insensible  to  the  cut  of  a  knife,  while  the  feeling  of  their 
being  wrenched  is  most  acute  and  painful.  In  extreme 
fatigue,  the  ligaments  and  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  would 
appear  to  conspire  with  the  muscular  tissue,  in  giving  rise  to 
the  disagreeable  feeling  of  the  situation.  The  joints  are  noted 
on  various  occasions  as  the  seat  of  pain ;  for  example,  in  gout 
The  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure  consequent  on 
ascending  a  great  elevation,  causes  an  intense  feeling  of 
weariness  in  the  hip  joints.  This  is  shown  hy  experiments 
to  be  a  muscular  pain.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  diminishes 
the  support  of  the  limb,  and  it  falls  down  in  the  joint  by  its 
own  weight,  thereby  becoming  an  additional  burden  to  the 
muscles.  Fracture  of  the  bones  and  laceration  of  the  liga- 
ments are  among  the  agonizing  incidents  of  our  precarious 
existence. 

Organic  Sensations  of  Nerve. 

7.  The  nerves  and  nerve  centres,  apart  from  their  action 
as  the  organs  or  medium  of  all  human  sensibility,  have  a  class 
of  feelings  arising  from  the  organic  condition  of  their  o^ti 
tissue.  Wounds  and  diseases  of  the  nerves  are  productive  of 
intense  pains;  witness tic-douloureux and  the  neuralgic  afiec- 
tions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Nervous  exhaustion  and 
fatigue  ])roduces  a  well  known  sensibility,  very  distressing  in 
its  exti*emc  forms ;  and  repose,  refreshment,  and  stimulants 
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igender  an  opposite  condition  through  a  change  wrought  on 

le  substance  of  the  nerve  tissua 

The  nervous  pains  arising  from  cuts,  injuries,  and  disease 

the   substance,  are   characterized  by  a  most  vehement 

tensity.     When  a  muscle  is  spasmodically  contracted,  the 

fluence  passes  from  the  muscular  fibres  to  the  nerve,  and  the 

ection  of  the  nervous  fibres  may  then  be  supposed  to  be 

iondary  ;  but,  in  neuralgic  affections,  the  influence  comes  at 

3t  hand,  and  not  by  propagation  from  some  other  tissue. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  a  manifest  comph'cation  to  deal 

th.     The  ner\'ous  substance  is  necessary  to  all  sensibility  ; 

ictly  speaking,  every  form  of  pleasure   and  of  pain  is 

ysically  embodied  in  a  certain  condition  of  the  brain  and 

•vc3.     Cut  we  have  to  note,  under  the  present  head,  the 

;cts  that  arise  from  operating  upon  the  tissue  directly,  and 

-  through  the  organs  of  sense,  or  by  means  of  the  emotions. 

is  direct  action  is  exemplified  in  injuries  and  in  diseases  of 

nerves ;  in  the  use  of  stimulating  drugs ;   and  in  the 

ncies  whereby   the  cerebml   substance   is   nourished   or 

)aire(L 

8.  Nervom  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  when  carried  beyond  a 
ain  pitch,  is  an  extremely  trying  condition.  It  is  produced 
excessive  expenditure,  in  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of 
/ous  exercise ;  by  intense  pains,  by  excess  of  pleasure 
1,  by  over-much  thought,  or  by  too  long  continued  activity 
ither  body  or  mind.  The  effect  is  a  deficient  nourishment 
he  nerve  substance,  or  a  low  order  of  nervous  action, 
resulting  sensation  can  be  more  readily  described.  Tlie 
t  painful  aggravation  of  the  state  occurs  when  a  morbid 
■ity  is  generated  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual, 
ying  him  for  a  time  into  still  greater  depths  of  painful 
ustion. 

liis  state  of  mind  merits  a  full  and  orderly  delineation, 
mencing  as  usual  with  the  quality,  we  must  attribute  to 
exaggerated  form  of  paia  This  pain  is  marked  not  by 
'ness  or  intensity,  but  by  massiveness  or  quantity.  It  is 
le  spread  and  oppressive  sensation.  Its  peculiar  character 
8 
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'  an  opfjosite  condition  through  a  change  wrought  oa 
uiiice  of  the  nerve  ti«sue. 

aenous  pain?}  arising  from  cut.*,  injiirieH,  and  diwuwm 

substance,  are   cliaracterizt'd   by  a   niont   vi;h<iu»eiit 

AVh<rn  a  niuHcle  is  siiHHni^Mlically  contnielud,  the 

:  j«ii^<.'S  fioni  the  njiisouhir  fihre.H  U)  tlie  nervi-,  and  lh« 

.:  :h»:  m.nous  fihn;s  niay  then  Ui  Hu\t\ntA»'A  t/j  Uj 
•7  :  \uT,  in  n':uriil;:ie  affeetionn,  the  influeuee  ry/m«'Mat 
J-.  ll:  li'/t  by  j#r"|M;.'ation  fftiu  s-z/me  ^ther  ti.n-.ue. 
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1-  -:_  '   ..    i  izi  .A  c- r..i:n  0.1*  i/.. on  of  the  br-iin  and 

I'  '*  :  '-.  .V-:  :  /  L /.'-,':;.  I -rr  !;.e  |/r<-'ent  head,  the 
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or  tone  cannot  be  seized  by  any  descriptive  phrase.  I  musb 
appeal  to  eacli  person's  own  experience  for  the  perception  of 
it.  The  re-action  of  an  intense  excitement,  the  exhaustion  of 
a  severe  loss  or  grievous  mortification,  will  bring  up  an 
instance  of  it  to  most  minds.  It  will  also  be  illustrated  by 
contrast  with  the  opposite  state  to  be  next  treat<jd  of.  The 
Expression  of  the  feeling  is  one  of  pain,  not  acute,  but  deep- 
seated  and  engrossing ;  collapsed  features,  restlessness,  fretting, 
and  melancholy.  The  Actions  prompted  are  usually  some- 
thing quite  extravagant  and  misplaced.  The  getting  rid  of 
life  itself  is  suggested  when  the  condition  assumes  its  most 
vinilent  forms.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  total  loss  of  freshness 
and  health  through  the  substance  of  the  nervous  system. 
Hence  the  final  triumph  of  ennui : — 

I  am  aweary,  aweary,  0  God  that  I  were  dead ! 

It  is  too  powerful  to  be  adequat<^ly  remembered  when  the 
reality  has  passed  away.  The  most  obvious  comparison  that 
the  state  suggests  is  with  excessive  burden  or  toil  in  the 
moving  organs. 

To  fix  by  a  precise  delineation  this  condition  of  organic 
nervous  exhaustion  is  an  extremely  important  attempt,  not- 
withstanding the  diflicultics  arising  both  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  language,  and  from  the  fluctuating  and  various  nature 
of  the  condition  itself.  The  importance  lies  in  the  great  fact, 
that  this  state  is  the  termination  or  final  issue  of  a  great 
many  other  forms  of  pain.  The  struggle  that  we  maintain 
against  painful  inflictions  of  all  kinds,  whether  bodily  or 
mental,  often  preys  at  last  on  the  substance  of  the  nervous 
systeu),  and  produces  as  its  result  this  new  form  of  eviL 

9.  Tlie  consciousness  arising  out  of  the  healthy  and  frekk 
CO))  flit  ion  of  the  nerve  tvmac,  or  out  of  the  operations  of  the 
various  artificial  dimulfint.^  is  the  exact  contrast  of  the  state 
now  described.  1  do  not  inquire  into  the  use  and  abuse  of 
those  stimulating  materials,  but  merely  advert  to  the  effecl 
common  to  them  all,  and  for  which  they  are  had  recourse  to; 
an  effect  also  to  be  reaped  from  the  natural  condition  of  the 
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nervous  organs  when  in  their  vigour,  as  may  be  seen  more 
particularly  in  early  life. 

Following  a  parallel  course  of  description,  we  may  say  of 
the  state  in  question,  that  the  outward  causes  or  antecedents 
are  either  healthy  agents,  or  stimulants  and  drugs.  The 
physical  change  in  the  tissue  presumably  contains  one  or 
other  of  these  facts  : — an  abundant  supply  of  arterial  blood, 
or  a  great  activity  of  nervous  assimilation  in  the  tracks  or 
modes  governing  sensibility.  Tlie  consciousness  itself  is 
pleasurable,  and  may  ascend  to  very  high  degrees  of  pleasure, 
both  in  acuteness  and  in  mass.  The  action  and  desire  that 
it  prompts  are  naturally  for  continuance  unlimited,  and  the 
cast  of  thought  is  hopeful  for  the  future.  The  intellectual 
persistence  is,  as  in  the  other  case,  low  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
state  is  one  difficult  to  be  remembered  or  imagined  when 
once  entirely  gone,  and  when  either  the  opposite  condition, 
or  some  intermediate  neutral  one,  has  taken  the  place  of  it. 

Organic  Feelings  of  the  Circulation  and  Nutrition, 

10.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries  and 
veins  by  the  force  of  the  heart,  the  secretion  of  nutritive 
material  and  of  excrementitious  matter  in  the  several  tissues 
and  glands,  and  the  various  acts  of  absorption  corresponding 
to  those  processes — cannot  be  unattended  with  feeling.  But 
the  sensation  arising  out  of  the  different  degrees  of  vigour 
attending  this  course  of  operations,  is, both  vague  and  difticult 
to  isolate.  We  may  surmise  with  some  probability  that  the 
depression  of  a  low  pulse  and  languid  circulation  has  its  seat 
in  the  capUlaries  situated  all  over  the  body,  or  is  a  sensation 
of  the  circulating  machinery.  In  this  connexion,  we  may 
allude  to  the  two  formidable  experiences — Thirst  and  Ina- 
nition, or  privation  of  Food. 

Thirst  shows  itself  in  a  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  roughness  and  burning  in  the 
hinder  walls  of  the  gullet  or  the  palate,  and  in  the  roots  of 
the  toD^aia     It  is  connected  with  a  deficiency  of  water  in  the 
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blood,  as  compared  with  the  solid  constituents.  Hence  it  is 
brought  on  by  profuse  perspiration,  by  inhaling  dry  air,  by 
taking  solid  food,  and  by  partaking  of  saline  or  other  matters 
that  strongly  attract  water  to  themselves.  It  is  sometimes 
present,  as  a  sensation,  when  the  mouth  is  not  parched,  and 
absent  in  the  opposite  case ;  this  would  imply  some  deranged 
state  of  the  nerve  centres. 

Inanition  is  diilorent  from  hunger ;  still,  as  regards  their 
pliysical  foundations,  the  two  may  be  taken  together  wlieu 
we  come  to  speak  of  Digestion. 

The  feelings  of  Inanition  and  of  Thirst,  when  carried  to 
the  extreme,  are  states  of  pervading,  massive,  deep,  and 
intolerable  wretchedness.  They  are  far  more  intense  than 
mere  nervous  depression,  and  therefore  stimulate  a  more 
vehement  expression  and  a  more  energetic  activity.  Even 
when  not  accompanied  with  the  terror  of  death,  they  excite 
lively  and  furious  passions.  The  unsophisticated  brute  is 
the  best  instance  of  their  power.  Like  other  organic  states, 
they  are  not  very  easily  realized  after  they  are  gone ;  but  the 
fear,  and  stir,  and  energy  that  they  produce  at  the  time,  leave 
a  much  more  lasting  impression  than  mere  low  spirits ;  we 
lake  far  greater  precautions  against  them  than  against 
nervous  d(»pression. 

The  final  result  of  the  healthy  operation  of  the  nutrient 
orgiins,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  purifying  organs,  on  the 
other,  may  be  considered  as  a  perfect  state  of  the  blood. 

The  consciousness  growing  out  of  a  vigorous  circulation, 
with  all  that  this  implies,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
characteristic  sensation  of  pure  animal  existence.  There  is  a 
thrill  of  corporeal  grati filiation,  not  very  acute,  but  of  con- 
siderable volume,  a  gentle  glow  fult  everywhere,  rendering 
existence  enjoyable,  and  disposing  to  serene  and  passive 
contentment. 

Lrt-t  mo  have  mon  about  mo  that  arc  fnt ; 
Bluck-headud  men,  and  Huch  as  sloop  o*  nights. 

It  seems  to  be  through  the  circulation  that  we  are  sen- 
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tive  to  atmospheric  changes,  more  particularly  as  regards 
loisture  and  dryness.  It  is  found  that  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
le  capillary  circulation  is  quickened,  and  in  a  moist  atmo- 
>here  retarded.  The  influence  of  heat  and  cold  probably 
Ltends  to  the  circulation  and  the  nutritive  functions 

Feelings  of  Respiration, 

11.  '  Eespiration  is  that  function  by  which  an  interchange 

gases  takes  place  between  the  interior  of  an  organized 

ing  and  the  external  medium ;  and,  in  the  animal  kingdom, 

ygen  is  the  gas  received,  and  carbonic  acid  the  gas  given 

t'     The  aeration  of  the  animal  fluids  or  juices  is  an  essen- 

1  of  their  vitality ;  if  this  is  put  an  end  to,  death  ensues 

itantaneously  ;   if  insufficiently  performed,  the  vigour  of 

J  animal  is  lowered,  and  a  peculiar  painful  sensation  expe- 

nced.     In  man  and  in  air-breathing  animals,  there  is  a 

Qd-apparatus,  the  lungs,  inflated  and  contracted  by  muscles, 

as  to  suck  in  and  force  out  the  air  by  turns. 

In  this  action  we  have  all  the  particulars  necessary  to 

istitute  a  Sense ;  an  evternal  ohject—i\\Q  air  of  the  atmo- 

lere — which  operates  by  physical  contact  upon  the  lining 

tnbrane  of  the  tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs  ;  an  organ  of 

je,  and  a  resulting  state  of  fcding,  or  consciousness.     The 

uliarity  of  the  case  lies  in  its  being  almost  entirely  an 

)tional   sense ;    generating   feeling  rather  than   yielding 

wledge,  or  providing  forms  for  the  intellect ;   ranking, 

•efore,  among  the  lower,  and  not  among  the  higher,  senses. 

As  respects  the  object  of  this  sense,  the  external  air,  it 

i  only  be  remarked,  that  the  air  diflers  considerably  in 

[uality  fe>r  breathing  purposes,  the  chief  point  of  ditfer- 

t  being  expressed  by  the  term  '  purity.'     The  purity  is 

:t^d  firbt  by  the  loss  of  oxygen,  which  happens  when  the 

3   air  is   repeatedly  breathed,  or  otherwise  consumed ; 

adly,  by  the  accumulation  of  carbonic   acid,  from  the 

;  circumstance  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  presence  of  foreign 

3  and  effluvia  arising  from   animal  life,  vegetation,  or 

r  causea     Closeness  or  confinement  is  the  chief  aggra- 
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vation  of  all  those  impuriiies.  Of  the  three  evils — ^the  loss 
of  oxygen,  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  gene- 
ration of  effluvia  of  animal  and  other  substances — the  second 
is  the  least  injurious;  for,  although  the  production  of  a 
carbonic  acid  atmosphere,  by  burning  charcoal  in  a  close 
room,  is  fatal  to  life,  yet  the  quantity  ordinarily  occurring  iu 
rooms  is  not  found  to  do  any  harm,  if  mixed  with  air  other- 
wise pure.  The  loss  of  oxygen,  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
gases  of  decay,  are  the  main  influences  that  deteriorate  the 
atmosphere. 

Of  the  organ  acted  upon,  the  lungs,  a  minute  description 
is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose.  The  structure  is  so 
arranged  by  ramifications  and  doublings  as  to  present  a  very 
extensive  surface  to  the  air ;  the  surface  consisting  of  a  fine 
membrane,  with  capillary  blood-vessels,  thickly  distributed 
on  its  inner  surface.  The  exchange  of  gases  takes  place 
through  the  double  medium  of  membrane  and  capillary  tube. 
The  muscular  apparatus  for  sustaining  the  bellows-action,  is 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  chest  or  ribs.  The  inU»grity  and  vigour  of  these  muscles, 
and  of  the  centres  that  susUiin  and  time  their  action,  must  be 
reckoned  as  a  condition  of  healthy  respiration. 

The  respiratory  nerve  centres  are  stimulated  from  all 
parts  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  from  those  that,  like  the 
muscles,  are  large  consumers  of  oxygen.  The  portion  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  named  the  nervus  vagus,  is  instru- 
mental in  keeping  up  the  rhythm  of  the  lungs,  and  is  also 
necessary  to  the  feeling  of  suffocation. 

The  feelings  of  Ilespiration,  both  pleasurable  and  painful, 
are  well  marked.  They  include  the  gratification  from  pure 
air,  enhanced  by  the  increased  action  due  to  muscular  exer- 
cise ;  the  various  shades  of  oppression  from  over-crowded 
rooms  and  luiwholesomc  gases  ;  the  distressing  experience  of 
suffocation,  or  want  of  breath ;  and  the  pains  attendant  on 
disease  of  the  lungs. 

12.  The  influence  of  pure  and  stimulating  air  abundantly 
inhaled,  spreads  far  and  wide  over  the  system,  elevating  all 
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le  other  functions  by  the  improved  quality  imparted  to  the 

ood.    The  indirect  consequences  do  not  altogether  hide  the 

ateful  sensibility  arising  from  the  lungs  themselves,  and 

ferred  by  us  to  the  region  of  the  chest ;  a  sensation  not 

ry  acute  or  prominent,  but  possessing  that  choice  and  well 

lown  quality,  expressed  by  the  term  *  freshness/  or  *  refresh- 

5/    This  quality  manifestly  implies  a  contrast ;  for  it  is 

t  only  when  we  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  degree  of 

ration.     We  may  experience  it  at  any  time,  by  holding  in 

5  breath  for  a  little,  and  then  allowing  it  full  play.     No 

hnical  nomenclature  can  increase  the  conception  possessed 

every  one  of  this  remarkable  sensibility  ;  but  for  the  sake 

comparison  with  the  other  parts  of  our  mental  constitution, 

attempt   at   verbal  description   is   necessary.      As  just 

larked,  the  sensation  turns  upon  the  contrast  of  the  greater 

ivity  of  the  lungs  with  an  immediately  preceding  activity 

an  inferior  degree.     It  may  be  attirmed  that  no  feeling 

\es  from  the  lungs,  after  a  given  pace  has  been  estab- 

ed  for  a  length  of  time ;  but  any  acceleration  of  the  rate  of 

hange  of  the  two  gases  (by  no  means  depending  altogether 

:he  rate  of  breathing)  does  for  a  time  yield  that  delightful 

hening  sensation,  which  tells  so  immediately  on  the  mental 

em  as  a  contribution  to  our  enjoyment,  and  as  a  stimulus 

)ur  activity  and  to  our   desire  for  rural  recreation  and 

ily  exercise. 

13.  The  feelings  of  insuflBcient.and  impure  air  are  mani- 
*d  in  the  forms  of  faint ness,  sense  of  exhaustion  and 
riness,  and  are  doubtless  due,  not  to  the  lung-sense  alone, 
to  the  lowei-ed  condition  of  the  body  at  large.  The 
acteristic  sensibility  of  the  lungs  is  shown  in  the  state 
led  S2fffocalion,  arising  from  the  want  of  air,  as  in  drown- 
in  an  atmosphere  deteriorated  by  poisonous  gases — such 
jlorine  or  sulphurous  acid,  in  attacks  of  asthma,  and  in 
ntariiy  holding  in  the  breath.  *  After  holding  the  breath 
ifteeu  or  twenty  seconds  during  ordinary  respiration,  or 
"-  seconds  after  a  deep  respiration,  there  arises  an  iusup- 
ible  sensation  over  the  whole  chest,  concentrated  under 
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the  sternum,  and  no  effort  can  maintain  the  interruption  of 
the  respiratory  acts.  This  urgent  sensation  of  want  of  breath, 
when  carried  to  its  full  extent  by  any  mechanical  impediment 
to  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and 
oppressive  kind,  and  is  refenible  to  the  pulmonary  plexuses 
(of  nerves)  distributed  to  the  bronchia,  and  perhaps  on  the 
walls  of  the  lobular  passages  and  cells.  The  impression  made 
on  these  peripheral  nerves  by  the  absence  of  oxygen,  and  the 
undue  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  in  contact  with 
them,  is  propagated  to  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata 
by  the  syuipatlietic  and  vagus,  and  there  excites  those  com- 
bined actions  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration  which  hxid  to  the 
renewal  of  the  air.'— (Todd  and  Bowman,  II.,  403.)  The 
sensation  is  of  the  class  'racking  pains/  and  may  be,  in  part^ 
muscular. 

Feelings  of  Heat  aiid  Cold. 

14  The  description  of  these  important  feelings  comes  pro- 
perly under  Organic  Sensations,  in  so  far  as  change  of  tem- 
l)eTature  aflects  all  the  organs  of  tlie  body.  Warmth,  while 
abating  the  activity  of  the  organic  processes  generally,  in- 
duces in  the  skin  a  richer  circulation,  and  a  greater  activity 
in  the  sweat,  and  in  the  oil  glands.  The  various  parts  of 
the  cuticle,  the  nails  and  the  hair,  are  more  abundantly  pro- 
duced. The  sensory  powers  of  the  organ  are  greater,  and 
the  texture  is  softer  and  more  polished. 

Inasmuch  as  cold  (not  in  excess)  increases  the  activity  of 
the  muscles,  the  nerves,  the  respiration,  and  the  digestion, 
the  animal  powers  attain  their  maximum  in  cold  climates, 
and  in  the  winter  season,  allowance  being  made  for  constitu- 
tions unfittxiil  to  endure  extreme  depression  of  temperature. 

Sudden  changes  of  tem[)erature  derange  the  fimctions.  A 
sudden  increase  will  cause  a  slight  fettling  of  sufTocation, 
beating  of  the  heart,  and  incix?jised  pulsation  and  respiratiou. 
A  sudden  chill  makes  breathing  difficult,  quick,  and  irregular, 
and  increases  the  pulsations.     The  nerves  lose  their  excit- 
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ility  both  under  a  great  depression,   and  under  a  great 
xrease  of  temperatura 

The  feelings  of  heat  and  cold  are  very  notabla    Let  ur 

nmence  with  Cold.    The  outward  cause  of  this  feeling  is 

ae  influence  tending  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

e  natural  heat  of  the  blood  is  about  98^  and  any  contact 

ow  this  point  feels  cold ;  any  contact  above  it  feels  warm. 

ere  is   a  certain  surplus  heat  generated  in  the  human 

tern,  which  enables  us  to  live  in  a  medium  below  98', 

hout  feeling  cold ;  and  if  this  heat  bo  husbanded  by  cloth- 

a  very  great  depression  of  external  temperature  may  be 

ured.    A  room  is  warm  at  60°.     The  outer  air  can   be 

ured  at  freezing  and  far  below,  either  by  means  of  exercise, 

ch  evolves  heat,  or  of  clothing,  which  retains  it 

An  acute  cold  acts  like  a  cut  or  a  bruise,  injuring  the  part 

3ted,  and  causing  painful  sensations  of  the  class  arising 

1  violent   local   injuries     The   temperature    of   freezing 

cury  would  destroy  the  skin  like  boiling  water  or  a  sharp 

rhe  proper  sensation  of  Cold  arises  from  a  general  cooling 
ie  body,  or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  below  blood  heat 
term  '  dullness'  expresses  the  state  of  feeling,  which  is 
le  painful  class.  The  degree  is  not  acute  but  massive, 
he  worst  forms,  it  is  wretchedness  in  the  extreme.  To  a 
)n  suffering  from  excessive  chillncss,  some  powerful 
ulant,  such  as  the  taking  of  food,  alcohol,  or  tobacco,  is 
ssary  to  restore  equanimity.  The  volition  and  the 
ory  are  proportionally  impressed  by  the  pains  of  cold, 
they  take  a  high  rank  in  the  reckonings  of  forethought 
prudence. 

t  is  a  singular  fact  in  our  constitution,  that  an  agency 
ilated  to  quicken  the  vitality  of  so  many  leading  organs 
iscles,  nerves,  lungs,  stomach — should  affect  us  so  power- 
,  by  the  depression  of  one  organ.  The  fact  is  highly 
rative  of  the  importance  of  the  skin,  whether  from  its 
lie  functions  or  from  its  sensibility.  Probably  both 
mstauces   enter  into   the  case.     It  may   be   that  the 
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quickened  vitality  of  all  the  other  leading  organs  is  unavailing 
for  a  perfectly  healtliy  tone  while  the  skin  is  depressed.  But 
it  must  be  also  true,  that  we  are  in  a  peculiar  degree  sensitive 
to  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  skin,  owing  no  doubt  to  its 
great  supply  of  nerves. 

15.  The  consequences  of  Heat  are,  in  nearly  every  parti- 
cular, the  opposite  of  those  now  stated.  Acute  or  intense 
heats  agree  with  intense  colds  in  being  simply  destructive 
and  painful.  Within  the  point  of  injury  to  the  tissues,  heat 
is  a  pleasurable  sensation.  The  pleasure  of  heat,  like  the 
pain  of  cold,  is  voluminous  or  massive.  There  are  cases, 
however,  distinguished  by  intensity  rather  than  by  quantity  ; 
indeed,  this  distinction  of  quantity  and  intensity,  used  as  a 
part  of  the  description  of  feelings,  has  its  perfect  type  in  the 
case  of  teuiixerature,  there  being  a  physical  reality  correspond- 
ing to  the  mental  facts.  Sometimes  we  have  great  intensity 
and  small  (quantity,  as  in  the  scorching  rays  of  a  fire,  or  a  cup 
of  hot  tea :  at  other  times  we  have  large  quantity  with  low 
intensity,  as  in  a  hot  bath,  a  warm  room,  a  warm  bed.  The 
hot  bath  is  the  extreme  instance.  By  no  other  contrivance 
can  such  a  mass  of  heat  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  human 
system  :  consequently  this  presents  the  sensation  of  warmth 
in  its  most  luxuriant  form.  It  is  the  intoxication  of  animal 
heat.  We  are  unavoidably  led  to  assume  that  this  warmth 
must  act  powerfully  on  the  sensitive  nerves ;  for  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed,  that  the  organic  processes  are  so  greatly 
furthered  by  the  sustained  temperature  as  to  exalt  the  pleasur- 
able consciousness  in  this  remarkable  degree.  Indeed,  we 
may  derange  the  system  by  excessive  heat,  without  producing 
the  painful  feeling  arising  from  cold. 

In  the  case  of  morbid  activity  of  the  nervous  system, 
warmth  is  a  soothing  influence,  either  by  its  physical  effects, 
or  by  the  nature  of  the  sensation,  or  from  both  combined. 

The  feelings  of  Itespiration,  and  those  of  Heat  and  of 
Cold,  illustrate  in  a  marked  manner  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Relativity,  or  of  cliange  as  a  condition  of  consciousness. 
There  is  no  feeling  of  i-espiration,   unless  by  increase  or 
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iinution  of  the  action  of  the  lungs  ;  and  if  we  lived  in  an 
n  temperature,  heat  and  cold  would  be  alike  unknown. 
i  induction  of  the  principle  of  Eelativity  as  regards  these 
es  is  complete. 

Sensations  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

16.  Digestion  offers  all  the  conditions  of  a  sense.    There 
1  external  object — the  Food  ;  a  distinct  organ  of  sense — 
Alimentary   Canal  and  its  appendages ;   and  a  set  of 
ings  arising  from  the  contact,  also  distinct  and  specific, 
reat  these  feelings  uuder  Taste,  is  to  confound  together 
senses  totally  different  in  their  character,  although  hap- 
ng  to  have  one  common  object  or  stimulant. 
Che  objects  of  this  sense  are  the  materials  taken  into  the 
'  as  food  and   drink.     These  materials  are  extremely 
)us,  but  there  is  no  corresponding  variety  in  their  action 
he  stomacL     They  can  be  reduced  to  a  few  general 
s,  according  to  their  composition,  it  being  found  possible- 
sign  a  few  leading  substances  that  comprehend  all  the 
'ent  sorts  of  material  serviceable  in  nourishing  the  body, 
following  is  an  abstract  of  this  classilication  : — 
st   Water  and  the  watery  liquids,   including  substances 
jyed  in  solution,  or  suspension,  in  water, 
nd.   Saccharine  substances  derived  from  the  vegetable 
lom.     These  comprehend  sugars,  starch,  gums,  vinegar, 
rd.  Oilf/  substances.     These  include  the  various  fats  and 
s  well  as  alcohol.     Like  the  former  group,  they  are  com- 
of  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water,  but  in  them  the 
n  is  in  a  much  higher  proportion, 
h.  -4 /ftw/n-rAioMs  substances,  containing  nitrogen  :  fibruie, 
ne,  albumen,  caseine  (matter  of  checise),  vegetable  gluten, 
the  materials  which  make  up  this  group  are  derived 
illy  from  the  animal  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of 
ist,  which  is  contained  in  great  abundance  in  wheat ; 
.r  if  not  identical  principles  exist  in  other  vegetables, 
t,  indeed,  consists  of  two  substances — one  referable  to 
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the  saccharine  group,  the  other  to  the  albuminous,  the  former 
consisting  of  starch,  the  latter  of  gluten/ 

Milk  is  found  to  contain  matter  of  all  the  four  classes : 
water,  sugar,  oily  matters  (butter),  caseine. 

The  three  lirst  classes  are  incapable  of  nourishing  the 
principal  animal  tissues,  such  as  nerve,  muscle,  &c.  They 
are  fitted  rather  for  supplying  fat,  bile,  and  mattera  used  in 
the  production  of  the  carbonic  acid  that  escapes  from  the 
lungs.  Bfing  supposed  to  be  mainly  destined  for  the  supply 
of  animal  heat,  by  being  combined  with  oxygen,  or  slowly 
burned,  tliey  were  formerly  termed  calorifacient ;  but  this  is 
now  reckoned  a  too  narrow  view.  Experiments  recently 
made  have  proved  that  their  combustion  is  the  chief  source 
of  muscuhir  power ;  being  an  example  of  chemical  com- 
bination transnmted  into  mechanical  force,  of  which  a  parallel 
is  found  in  the  steam-engine.  The  same  combustion  may 
also  \)Q  the  source  of  the  nerve  force  ;  the  parallel  case  being 
the  voltaic  circuit,  where  the  electricity  is  evolved  from 
cliemical  combination  in  the  cells. 

The  albuminous  bodies  are  undoubtedly  the  tissue- 
forming  material,  having  a  composition  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
But  they  are  not  confined  to  this  function ;  in  their  final 
tninsformations  and  decay,  they  may  be  at  last  o.xidized  and 
b(3Come  the  source  of  heat,  muscular  force,  and  nerve  force, 
like  the  others. 

Certain  substances  of  the  saline,  earthy,  or  mineral  class, 
are  requisite ;  most  of  them  being  found  in  the  usual 
articles  of  food.  Salts  of  soda,  potash,  and  lime,  as  well  as 
iron  and  phosphorus,  are  essential  ingi*edients. 

The  Stimulants  are  classified  into  spices,  or  condiments ; 
vegetable  alkaloids,  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa ;  extractives,  as 
creatin  and  creatinin,  occurring  in  the  juice  of  meat;  and  the 
alcoholic  b(»vfmgc.s.  Yov  the  most  i)art,  these  substances  are 
not  directly  nutritive  ;  they  act  as  stimulants  to  the  nervous 
system,  ami  also  retard  the  waste  of  tissue.  The  organic 
vcj^ctuble  acids, — vinegar,  the  acids  of  fruit,  and  lactic  acid, 
are  in  extensive  use  as  an  ingredient  of  food. 
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The  differences  that  exist  among  the  infinity  of  articles 
d  as  food  are  not  at  bottom  so  great  as  they  seem.  If  we 
e  the  different  species  of  grain, — wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
i,  maize,  millet,  we  shall  find  they  are  all  composed  of  the 
le  ultimate  materials,  gluten  and  starch,  though  not  in  the 
le  proportions.  In  like  manner,  the  potato  is  a  starchy 
etable,  with  a  very  small  share  of  glutt»n,  hence  the  defec- 
;  character  of  it  as  an  article  of  nourishment  Another 
ijrence  among  vegetables  relates  to  their  texture,  as  fitting 
n  for  being  acted  on  during  mastication  and  digestion, — 
ircumstance,  however,  that  cooking  can  modify.      Thus 

potato  is  a  much  looser  texture  than  grain.  A  third 
it   of  distinction   among   alimentary    substan(res,  is   the 

aneous  essences  that  inav  enter  into  them,  and  affect  the 
k3  of  taste,  and  the  general  relish,  as  in  the  difference 
vcen  mutton  and  beef,  chicken  and  venison,  brandy  and 

17.  I  extract  from  Quain's  Anatomy  the  following  general 
V  of  the  Orfjatis  of  Difjcstion, 

The  difjcsilve  apparatus  inclndes  that  portioD  of  the  organs 
ssiraihition,  within  which  the  food  is  ruceived  and  partially 
-erted  into  chyle,  and  from  which,  after  the  chylo  ha.s  boon 
rbcd,  the  rej?iclue  or  excrement  is  ex[)ol!ctl.  It  consists  of  a 
I  or  primary  part  named  the  aliment ary  canal,  and  of  certain 
ssory  or^ns. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  a  long  membranons  tube,  com- 
bing at  the  mouth  and  terminating  at  the  anus,  composed  of 
in  tunics  or  coats,  and  lined  hy  a  continuous  mucous 
brane  from  one  end  to  the  otlier.  Its  average  length  is 
t  thirty  feet,  being  about  five  or  six  times  the  length  of  the 
.  Tiie  upf)er  part  of  it  is  placed  beneath  the  base  of  the 
,  the  succeeding  portion  is  situated  witliin  the  thorax,  and 
-emainder  is  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
ese  several  situations,  its  form,  dimensions,  and  connexions, 
ructure  and  functions,  are  so  modi  tied  that  certain  natural 
ions  of  it,  bearing  different  names,  have  been  recognized  by 
>roists. 
Lt  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  two  parts :  one  sitaated 
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above  the  diapbragm,  and  the  ociior  below  that  muRcnlar  partition, 
and  therefore  within  the  abdomen.  The  first  division  consists  of 
the  organs  of  mastication,  insalivation,  and  deglutition ;  and 
comprises  the  mouthy  the  pharynx,  and  the  cesophagus,  or  gullet. 
The  second  division  consists  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  properly 
so  called,  .and  of  those  of  defa3cation  ;  viz.,  the  stomachy  the  nnaU 
intestine^  and  the  great  intestine, 

*The  acccssoiy  parts  are  chiefly  glandular  organs,  which 
pour  tlieir  Kccretion  into  it  at  different  points.  They  consist  of 
tlio  salivary  glands  (named  the  parotid,  sxibmaxillary,  and  sulh 
lingual),  the  liver,  and  the  pancreas.  Besides  these  large  glan- 
dular organs,  a  multitade  of  small  glands.  Compound,  follicular, 
or  tabular,  are  collected  together  at  certain  points,  or  scattered 
over  large  portions  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal : 
these  are  described  along  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  each 
part.  The  remaining  accessory  organs  are  the  teelh^  the  jatM, 
the  tongue,  and  the  splcpii." — ^Vol.  III.  p.  85. 

18.  The  physiolof]jy  of  digestion  must  be  very  briefly 
stated  here.  The  first  stage  is  mastication,  which  serves  the 
double  puri)ose  of  breaking  down  the  food  and  mixing  it 
with  saliva  ;  the  function  of  the  saliva  is  now  known  to  be 
to  convert  the  starch  into  grape  sugar,  by  a  process  of  the 
nature  of  fermentation.  The  effort  of  mastication  is  purely 
voluiitary ;  but  when  the  food  gets  upon  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue,  it  is  passed  into  the  bag  of  the  pharynx  and  pro- 
l»elle(l  down  the  gullet  into  the  stomach  by  involuntary 
muscular  contractions.  In  the  stomach,  it  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice.  This  peculiar  action  is  not  as  yet 
fully  understood,  but  so  far  as  the  researches  of  physiologists 
have  yet  gone,  the  most  reasonable  conclusion  is,  that  *  in 
man  and  the  carnivora  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach 
during  (li^a*>tion  simply  dissolves  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances of  tli(^  azutized  kiinl,  so  as  to  render  them  capable  of 
absorption,  without  nmterially  altering  their  chemical  con- 
stitution, leaving  starchy,  oily,  saccharine,  and  the  allied 
substanci's  but  little  or  not  at  all  acted  on.'  The  matter 
that  ItMves  the  stomach  to  pass  into  the  intestines,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  chi/nic.    This  is  very  soon  mixed  up  with 
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0  other  secretions,  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile  from 

3  liver.     In  the  stomach  and  along  the  intestine,  there  is 

absorption  going  on  by  two  different  ways.    The  one  is 

the  lacteal  vessels  :  these  have  the  exclusive  power  of 

dng  up  the  fatty  matters,  which  constitute  the  chief  part 

the  chyle,  as  their  contents  are  named.     The  other  is  by 

capillary  blood  vessels,  by  whose  means  the  nutritive 

tter  is   taken  at   once   into  the  circulation,  but  before 

sliing  the  heart  it  passes  through  the  liver.     The  use  of 

pancreatic  juice,  which  is  poured  into  the  intestine  near 

commencement,  is  to  co-operate  with  the  salivary  glands 

lealing  with  the  starchy  constituents  of  the  food,  and  to 

tribute,  probably  along  with  other  fluids,  to  the  digestion 

he  fat.    The  functions  of  the  liver  are  more  copiplex  and 

jure.    The  bile  appears  to   aid  in  the  digestion  of  the 

lentary  matters ;  mixing  with  the  fatty  matters  of  the 

I,  it  is  indispensable  to  their  being  absorbed  in  the  intes- 

s.     The  liver  is  further  believed  to  form  sugar  and  fat 

of  other  elements  passing  into  it  by  the  circulation.     The 

d   from  the   intestines,   before  returning  to   the   heart, 

es   through  the  liver,  and  takes  up  the  sugar  formed 

pendently  there..     In  coursing  through  the  intestine  by 

successive  contractions  of  the  tube,  the  material  is  les- 

d  by  absoqition  into  the  lacteals  and  blood  vessels ;  at 

same  time  it  gathers  new  matter  by  secretion  from  the 

5  of  the  intestines,  which  matter  is  of  the  impure  kind, 

is  destined  to  pass  out  of  the  system  along  with  the 

:  and  undigested  remainder  of  the  food. 

)nly  the  upper  and  lower  emls  of  the  alimentary  canal 

upplicd  with  cerebro-spinal  nerves.     The  vagus  nerve  is 

;ly  distributed  to  the  stomach,  and  nerves  from  the  same 

jm  to  the  rectum,  but  the  intestine  receives  its  supply 

the  sympathetic  system.     This  corresponds  with  our 

rience  of  alimentary  sensations,  which  are  concentrated 

iy  in  the  two  extremities  of  the  canal,  while  the  inter- 

ag  thirty  feet  of  intestine  is  almost  entirely  without 

ition  in  ordinary  circumstances.     The  movements  of  the 
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intestine  are  kept  up  by  means  of  the  sympathetic  system  of 
neiTes. 

19.  And  now  with  regard  to  the  Feelings  of  Alimentary 
action.  These  are  of  the  pleasnmble  kind  when  the  action 
is  healthy ;  pains  are  the  result  of  disease  and  disorder. 

Discussing  first  the  sensation  of  taking  food,  we  shall 
find  a  pretty  general  agreement  as  to  its  character.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  feeling  of  Taste,  but  of  the  sensibility  connected 
more  particufarly  with  the  stomach,  which  extends  even  to 
the  mouth  in  connexion  with  salivation,  and  is  called  relish. 
If  we  include  the  entire  mass  of  sensation  arising  from  a 
healthy  meal,  and  lasting  a  certain  time  after  the  meal  is 
finished,  at  which  stage  the  operation  of  digestion  in  the 
stomach  is  the  sole  cause  of  what  we  feel,  we  may  safely 
pronounce  it  to  be  an  agreeable  state  of  a  high  order.  It  has 
the  characteristic  of  massiveness,  or  quantity,  being  a  rich, 
luxuriant,  satisfying  sensation.  Such  is  the  character  common 
to  all  kinds  of  healthy  nourishment ;  but  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  diflerence  in  the  qualities  of  food  as  regards  stomachic 
relish ;  from  turtle  to  stale  oat-cakes,  or  a  piece  of  black 
bi-ead,  what  a  miglity  interval !  To  the  richer  kinds  of  food 
belong  a  feeling  intense  as  well  as  voluminous.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  sensation  is  attested  by  its  ability  to  submerge  a 
great  many  irritations,  and  to  make  itself  for  the  time  the 
ruling  element  of  the  consciousness.  This  power  brings  it 
into  comparison  with  such  feelings  as  healthy  exercise  and 
repose,  nervous  ehition,  and  the  intoxication  of  warmth. 

The  energy  of  the  Volition  corresponds  to  the  relish  and 
to  the  stage  of  the  operation.  At  first,  the  stimulus  to  action 
is  intense  and  even  furious.  Appetite  is  inCamed  by  partial 
gratification ;  and  until  such  time  as  the  stage  of  fullness 
draws  near,  the  pleasure  shows  itself  in  supplying  impulse 
to  continue  it.  Eating  is  among  the  most  characteristic 
examples  of  the  general  law  of  Feeling-prompted  Action 
tliat  we  can  produce,  being  not  only  for  the  avoidance  of 
pain,  but  jilso  for  the  retaining  and  heightening  of  pleasure: 

To  complete  the  delineation  of  this  mode  of  consciousness, 
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we  may  notice  the  peculiarity  of  it  as  related  to  the  Intellect. 
Here,  however,  we  have  only  to  repeat  \\  hat  has  been  said  on 
most  of  the  feelings  hitherto  discussed,  that  there  is  compara- 
ti?ely  Uttle  permanence  in  idea  when  the  state  of  the  organs 
is  such  as  to  forbid  the  reality.  But  the  reality  is  one  that 
can  never  be  long  absent.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  tme  of 
digestive  and  all  other  organic  sensations,  that  they  are 
exceedingly  powerful  when  present,  and  exceedingly  little 
tealized  when  absent  They  are  very  unlikt^  sights  and 
aoonds,  loves  and  hatreds,  and  other  states  that  the  intellect 
can  retain  in  the  ideal  form  ;  to  imagine  with  effect  tlie  relisli 
of  a  feast  when  under  nausea,  passes  the  power  of  the  most 
TigoTous  memory. 

The  sensation  connected  with  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
canal  is  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  a  feeling  of  relief  from  pain. 
20.  Another  important  healthy  sensation  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  is  Hunger,  the  state  preparatory  to  the  one  just 
described. 

The  physical  concomitants  of  hunger  are  a  colhi])sed  con- 
dition of  the  stomach,  and  a  deficiency  of  nutritive  material  in 
the  system.     The  sensitive  nerves  distributed  to  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  stomach  are  first  affected,  then  the  nerves  of 
the  lower  intestines,  and  finally  an  influence  of  the  general 
system  adds  to  the  pain  and  the  feeling  of  depression.     It 
is  considered  probable  that  the  state  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  stomach  makes  a  part  of  the  case. — (Wedkii.)     These  arc 
at  first  loose  and  uncontracted,  but  at  a  later  stage  their 
characteristic  (peristaltic)  movements  are  connnenc(?d  upon 
the  empty  tube.     The  cutting  of  the  nervus  vag\is  (supplying 
the  mucous  surface)  does  not  entirely  abolish  the  feeling  of 
hun^ier.     The  feeling  itself  is  of  the  uneasy  or  painful  class, 
with  a  degree  of  massiveness  and  engrossment  corresponding 
to  stomachic  feelings  in  general. 

The  appetite  for  eating  commences  with  a  pleasant  feeling, 
and  consists  of  certain  indefinite  sensations  in  the  region  of 
the- stomach,  accompanied  by  stimulation  of  the  muscles  of 
chewing,  and  by  the  secretion  of  saliva.     This  passes  next 
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into  an  uneasy  feeling ;  then  come  on  oppressive  gnawing 
pains,  which  are  referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach  ;  these 
are  followed  by  sensations  of  a  still  stronger  kind  derived 
from  a  more  general  action,  under  wliicli  the  local  feelings 
are  submerged.  This  last  is  the  state  of  inanition,  or  starva- 
tion. 

Animals  are  driven  in  search  of  food  after  the  nervns 
vagus  is  cut ;  wliich  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  sense  of 
starvation  in  the  body  generally  is  a  part  of  the  motive  power 
of  hunger.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended,  that  when  the 
digestion  is  diseased,  the  appetite  for  food  is  entirely  wanting, 
however  much  the  frame  be  suffering  from  want.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  nerves  and  the  nei've- centres  is  shown  in  the  fact, 
that  a  desire  of  eating  may  exist  when  the  stomacli  is  fulL 
Tu  ordinary  circumstances,  the  state  of  fullness  of  the  stomach 
is  followed  by  the  sensation  of  Satiety. 

21.  The  feeling  of  Namca  and  Disgmt  is  an  effect  indi- 
cating some  great  disturbance  in  the  usual  course  of  digestive 
operations.  This  state  is  associated  with  the  act  of  vomiting, 
an  act  that  may  take  place, '  1.  from  the  introduction  of  certain 
substances  into  the  stomach,  some  of  which,  as  bile,  mustard, 
common  salt,  not  becoming  absorbed,  must  act  simply  by  the 
impression  they  make  on  the  mucous  membrane  ;  2.  By  the 
introduction  of  emetics,  as  Tartar  emetic,  into  tlie  blood,  or 
by  the  presence  of  certain  morbid  poisons  in  the  fluid ;  3. 
Wy  mental  emotion,  as  that  excited  by  the  sight  of  a  disgust- 
ing object ;  4  By  irritation  at  the  base  of  the  brain.' — ^ToDD 
and  Bowman,  TT.,  p.  214.  To  these  must  be  added  sea-sicknessL 
Inflammation  of  the  brain  in  children  usually  shows  itself 
fiist  in  violent  vomiting.  The  act  of  vomiting  is  the  result 
of  a  reflex  stimulus,  directed  towards  the  muscles  that  com- 
pivss  the  abdomen  in  the  act  of  expiration  of  the  breath. 
These  nniscles  violently  contracting^,  while  the  exit  of  the  air 
from  the  lungs  is  shut  up,  squeeze  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
upwards  towards  the  mouth.  The  sensation  of  vomiting  is 
in  most  cases  horrible  in  the  extreme.  It  proves  by  a  strong 
instance  the  power  of  stomachic  intlucnces  on  the  ucrvoua 
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tem.  The  sensation  is  one  stti  gencria  —  iio  other  feeling 
.  at  all  compare  with  it.  There  are  many  forms  of  unen- 
■able  pain,  but  this  has  a  virulence  of  its  own,  great  both 
quantity  and  in  intensity.  On  the  maxim  that  the  abuses 
he  best  things  are  the  worst,  the  wretchedness  of  stomachic 
version  would  be  a  testimony  of  the  aptitude  for  pleasure 
)nging  to  this  part  of  the  system. 

Tlie  sensations  of  nausea  are  also  accompanied  by  irregular 

cements  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx.     These  are  th(^ 

of  the  characteristic  feeling  of  nausea.     In  the  stomach 

,  the  sensation  may  be  connected  with  irregular,  or  anti- 

staltic  movements  in  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  feelings  of  nausea  and  disgust,  and  the  objects  causing 

n,  are  expressed  in  our  language  by  a  variety  of  strong 

is.     The   'disagreeable'   is  originally   what  revolts   the 

lach,  extended  in   its  application  to  other  forms  of  the 

leasing.     '  Disgust '   is   the   extreme   opposite   of  relish. 

fact  that   these   words   are  among  the  strongest  that 

language  affords  to  express  dislike  or  aversion,  proves 

deep   and  intense   is   the  feelhig  that  they  primarily 

•  to. 

Besides  the  objects  that  produce  disgust  by  actual  contact 
:  the  alimentary  canal,  there  are  substances  whose  appear- 
to  the  eye  is  disgusting.  Certain  gases  also  affect  tlie 
1  in  the  same  way.  Disgusting  sights  are  mostly  the 
It  of  association  ;  but  some  nauseous  smells  act  from  the 
beginning.  The  arrangements  of  human  life,  particu- 
'  addi-ess  themselves  to  our  protection  against  disgusts ; 
singularly  enough,  the  chief  things  to  be  avoided  are  the 
ucts  of  living  bodies  themselves.  This  is  the  foremost 
of  the  operations  of  cleansing  and  the  removal  of  refuse, 
influences  that  stimulate  a  healthy  digestion  and  relish  are 
nisted  with  their  opposites  by  the  term  *  fresh/  which  we 
e  of  already  as  a  quality  of  respimtion,  but  which  has 
more  emphasis  as  opposed  to  the  causes  of  disgust.  Tiie 
}r  of  resisting  nauseating  influences  is  an  indication  of 
:  stomachic  vigour  in  the  right  direction. 
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There  are  many  things  entering  into  the  ugly,  or  opposed 
to  the  beautiful ;  but  nothing  contrasts  with  beauty  so  entirely, 
or  annihilates  it  so  effectually,  as  a  disgust. 

22.  The  foregoing  cases  are  intended  to  include  the  most 
prominent  of  our  habitual  and  ordinary  experiences  in  rela- 
tion to  the  alimentary  processes.  With  regard  to  the  feelings 
arising  from  disease  in  the  various  organs  of  digestion,  these 
an!  so  many  forms  and  varieties  of  pain.  If  we  were  to  go 
systematically  through  the  entire  series  of  organs  enumerated 
above,  we  should  have  to  commence  with  mastication,  and 
describe  the  i)ains  and  agonies  which  the  ^fc//t  render  familiar 
to  us.  Distemper  of  the  salivary  glands  yields  a  sensibility, 
not  of  the  acute  kind,  but  annoying,  and  difficult  to  bear,  like 
disordered  secretions  in  general.  The  pains  and  disorders  of 
the  early  stages  of  digestion,  that  is,  in  the  stomach,  where 
the  sensitiveness  is  greatest,  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
sometimes  acute,  but  oftener  not  so.  In  pmportion  to  the 
genial  inthience  of  a  healthy  digestion  upon  the  general  mass 
of  sensil>ility,  is  the  malign  inHuence  of  an  unhealthy  diges- 
tive action.  It  is  in  extreme  cases  altogcither  overpowering, 
and  renders  futile  ahnost  every  attempt  to  establish  a  pleasur- 
able tone  by  otlier  causes.  The  nervous  connexion  between 
the  brain  and  the  stomach  is  intimate  and  powerful;  and 
shows  itself  in  many  w«iys.  Xot  only  is  there  a  keen  sensi- 
bility to  stomachic  states,  but  also  a  strong  rdurnintj  influence 
fnim  the  brain  upon  tlie  digestive  secretions  in  the  w-ay  of 
suiiplementing  their  force,  or  aiding  them  by  a  stimulus  from 
without.*  This  partial  dependence  of  stomachic  vigour  upon 
a  derived  power  from  the  cerebral  mass,  is  well  attested  by 
the  tendency  of  an  overwork(?<l  brain  to  bring  on  disordered 
(lii^M'stion.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  nnist  make  allowance 
for  diilerences  of  temperament.  The  stomachic  sensibility 
will  iie  fouml  very  unecpial  in  different  iinliviiluals,  just  as 
we  lind  inetpialities  in  the  feeling  of  music,  or  any  other 

•  Wiiirfu.r  Rliiti.'fl  fKhmnitu  fif  rhi/niultfju^  §  3()'2y,  tlmt  'Incronw^l  move- 
mpnttt  (»f  tho  intcstincti  huvu  bcun  obsurvud  when  tho  cor]x)r4  quiidrigvmiiui 
hftVtt  been  irritate  J.' 
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ise.    Some  persons  count  the  feelings  of  digestion  a  very 

lall  item  among  the  sources  of  pleasurable  excitement ;  but 

am  led  to  suppose,  from  the  prevailing  attention  to  the 

oice  and  preparation  of  food,  that,  for  the  great  majority  of 

ople,  I  have  not  overstated  their  importance. 

On  acute  stomachic  pains,  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend 

ich  discussion.     They  have  their  character  chiefly  fn)m 

5  great  sensibility  of  the  alimentary  surface,  which  often 

kes  a  slight  cause  of  irritation  peculiarly  keen  and  in- 

erable.    On  the  subject  of  pains  and  distempers  not  acute, 

:  connected  with  want  of  tone  and  vigour  in  the  digestive 

tem,  or  with  deranged  mucous  surface,  the  pathologist  and 

iTsician  have  much  to  describa     The  stomach  combines 

nourishing   and    the    purifying  functions ;    and   hence 

rates  doubly  upon  the  healthy  condition  of  the  blood,  the 

•ral  basis  of  bodily  and  mental  vigour.     A  well-known 

n  of  depression  accompanies  deficiency  in  the  excreting 

^er  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  so  much  so,  that  a  forced 

3f  of  the  loaded  organs  produces  a  general  exhilaration  ; 

consequence  of  withdrawing'  impurity  from  the  blood. 

what  chiefly  interests  us  is  to  mark,  as  a  specific  mental 

3rience  arising  out  of  many  forms  of  alimentary  derange- 

t,  the  depression  and  ennui  spread  over  the  consciousness, 

le  times  when  any  of  these  organs  are  failing  to  perform 

r  part     This  effect  is  one  that,  if  not  intense  or  acute,  is 

3rful  in  its  amount,  and  extremely  difficult  to  combat, 

?r  by  other  stimulants,  or  by  the  action  of  the  mind 

ling  or  imagining  situations  of  a  less  gloomy  cast.     It 

r  resembles  or  else  produces  that  physical  depression  o£ 

lervous  substance  already  considered  ;  the  likeness  holds 

rkably  in  the  leading  features,  as  in  the  distaste  for 

ence  while  the  state  lasts,  and  in  the  extreme  facility  of 

tting  it  when  it  is  gone.     In  the  rational  point  of  vi<iw, 

y  any  sacrifice  is  too  much  to  prevent  the   frequent 

rence  of  this  state,  but  so  little  hold  does  it  take  as  a 

anent  impression,  that  the  reason  has  very  little  power 

e  matter.     Any  feeling  of  general  depression  is  easily 
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forgotten  wlien  the  animal  spirits  are  restored ;  the  evil  then 
seems  to  have  neither  a  local  habitation  nor  a  name. 

We  have  now  described  the  principal  states  of  feeling 
that  enter  into  the  general  conditions  called  physical  Comfort 
and  Discomfort.  The  most  powerful  constituent  elements  of 
these  two  opposite  modes  of  existence,  are  the  feelings  of  the 
muscular  system  as  regards  exercise,  and  the  various  classes 
of  organic  sensations  above  enumerated. 

Feelings  of  Electrical  States, 

23.  We  shall  touch  upon  only  one  other  class  of  feelings 
before  passing  from  this  subject, — the  feelings  of  Electric  and 
Magnetic  agencies.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  anything 
precise  on  this  class  of  sensations,  but  their  interest  is  suck 
that  we  ought  not  to  pass  them  unnoticed. 

The  electric  shock  from  a  Leydeu  jar  is  perhaps  the 
simplest  of  all  the  electric  effects ;  yet  we  are  not  able  to 
d(iscribe  the  change  that  it  produces  on  the  tissues  afiected 
by  it.  When  very  severe  it  destroys  life.  The  stroke  of 
lightning  is  proved  to  be  of  the  same  natura  The  peculiar 
feeling  of  this  kind  of  electricity  has  its  main  character  from 
the  suddenness  of  the  action  ;  the  painful  effect  is  described 
as  a  shock  or  a  blow.  When  pretty  smart,  it  lejives  an 
unpleasant  impression  behind,  such  as  to  render  us  averse  t«) 
a  repetition  of  the  experiment  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  disorganizing  tendency  of  the  influence  when  at  all 
severe  ;  and  the  impression  is  one  that  remains  with  us  as  a 
thing  of  dread,  like  a  scald  or  the  blow  of  a  weapon.  The 
A'^oltaic  shock  is  very  different,  in  consequence  of  the  altereil 
character  of  the  discliai"ge ;  an  incessant  current  is  sub- 
stitiiti'd  for  an  instantaneous  shock.  Still  the  i)ainful  char- 
acter remains.  The  fii*st  contact  causes  a  slight  blow  like 
the  oth(»r ;  then  succeeds  a  feeling  of  lieat.  and  a  creeping 
S(Misation  of  the  flesh  as  if  it  wei-e  unnatumlly  wrenched  or 
torn,  which  after  a  time  becomes  intolerable.  The  peculiar 
distorting  sensation  is  carried  to  the  utmost  in  Farjidav*s 
Mayiufo-Elcctric  Machine,  where  the  current,  instead  of  cou- 
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luing  of  one  jcharacter,  is  changed  from  negative  to  positive, 
d  from  positive  to  negative,  a  great  many  times  every 
jond.  Tlie  sense  of  contortion  from  this  macliine  may  be 
scribed  as  agonizing.  Feebler  discharges  of  this  kind  ai*e 
ployed  as  an  electric  stimulus  in  certain  diseases.  There 
ms  to  be  a  power  in  electricity  to  revive  the  action  of 
pid  nerves  ;  and  after  experience  both  of  common  and  of 
taic  electricity  for  the  purpose,  Faraday's  invention  has 
n  adopted  in  preference  to  either. 

24.  The  electricity  of  the  Atmosphere  is  believed  to  bo 

cause  of  quite  other  sensations  than  the  shock  of  t?ie 

nderbolt     In  some  states,  this   influence  is  supposed  to 

die  a  genial  glow  in  the  human  frame,  while  in  other 

es,  the  eifect  is  painful  and  depressing.     Many  persons 

iplain  of  a  disturbed  irritated  condition  of  body  on  the 

of  a  thunder-storm.     The  highly  electrified  state  of  the 

osphere  in  dry  cold  is  generally  considered  as  bracing ; 

le  part  of  the  depression   of  moist   sultry   weather   is 

ibuted  to  the  absence  of  electricity.*     Much,  however, 

ains  to  be  proved   in  regard  to  these  popular  beliefs. 

time  of  greatest  influence  on  the  human  sensibility  from 

class  of  influences  is  the  eve  of  an  earthquake  or  vol- 

c  eiaiption  ;  in  which  case  it  is  known  that  the  earth's 

netism  suffers  violent  disturbances.     On  these  occasions, 

ngs   of  depression   amounting   to   nausea   and  sickness 

take  both  men  and  animals,  as  if  some  great  stimulus  of 

pporting  kind  were  suddenly  withdrawn. 

!.5.   The  influence   of  magnetism   has   been   applied  to 

uce  new  and  artificial  sensations  in  such  experiments 

lose  of  Baron  Ileichenbach ;  but  as  the  same  sensations 

been  caused  by  crystals,  heat,  light,  chemical  activity, 

the  living  hand,  they  can  hardly  be  assigned  specifically 

e  magnetic  action.     Reichenbach  records  two  diilerent 

I  am  informed,  as  the  result  of  the  observations  at  Kew  Observatory 
;od  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Association,  for  observing  atmospherio 
cal  states),  that  the  electricity  of  the  air  is  usually  in  proportioa  to  the 
:  of  cold. 
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classes  of  feelings  arising  in  his  patients,  according  to  the 
polar  direction  of  the  agent;  the  one  cool,  refreshing,  delight- 
ful ;  the  other  in  all  respects  the  opposite  * 

SENSE  OF  TASTE. 

Tliis  is  a  peculiar  sense  attached  to  the  entrance  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  an  additional  help  in  discriminating 
what  is  proper  to  be  taken  as  food,  and  an  additional  source 
of  enjoyment  in  connexion  with  the  act  of  eating. 

1.  The  substances  used  as  food  are  more  completely  dis- 
tinguished by  the  taste  than  by  the  digestion.  ■  The  tastes  of 
bodies  are  almost  as  widely  different  as  is  their  chemical 
composition ;  but  in  order  to  have  taste,  a  substance  must 
be  either  liquid  or  soluble  in  the  mouth. 

The  bodies  acting  on  the  sense  of  Taste  are  innumerable. 
They  are  found  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  king- 
doms, and  many  of  them  may  be  discriminated  by  means  of 
this  property. 

Of  miueml  bodies,  water  and  the  elements  of  atmospheric 
air  are  remarkable  for  havinc'  no  taste.  But  most  other 
liquids  and  gases,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  solid  sub- 
stances, if  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  the  saliva,  have  a 
distinct  action  on  the  palate.  All  acids,  all  alkalies,  and 
nearly  all  soluble  salts  are  sapid 

It  is  remarked  that,  in  salts,  the  taste  is  determined  more 
by  the  base  than  by  the  acid.  Thus  salts  of  iron  have  in 
f;eneral  the  inky  taste ;  salts  of  magnesia  partake  more  or 
less  of  the  well  known  character  of  Epsom  salts.  There  is 
also  something  of  a  common  character  in  the  salts  of  silver, 
of  soda,  of  potash,  of  ammonia. 

*  I  may  remark,  hnwovcr,  Uiat  although  Ruichcnbach'a  experiments 
havu  buen  pc-rformiHl  with  an  amount  of  caro  unknown  before  in  this  cUm  of 
Hubjcctii,  and  rivaUing  the  most  approvnd  scicntiao  researches,  yet  it  ii  itiU 
a  doubt  with  many  wh(.thor  these  effects  be  not  due  to  imagination.  Mr. 
Braid's  admirable  observations  on  the  influence  of  ideas  in  producing  bodily 
states,  show  to  what  great  lengths  the  power  of  imagination  may  go  in 
a  peculiar  class  of  temperaments. — (See  his  criticism  on  Ueichenbacb,  and 
his  wrilinga  generaUy.) 
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It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  chemical  combination  JP  0^, 

two  atoms  of  a  metal  with  three  of  oxy<i;en  (termed  sesqui- 
ides)  causes  sweetness.  Alumina  is  an  illustration ;  for 
lira  is  known  to  be  sweet  as  well  as  astringent     The  oxide 

chromium  is  still  sweeter.     Glucina  is  the  sweetest  of  all, 

d  has  its  name  from  this  quality. 
The  salt  of  silver,  termed  hypo-sulphite,  and  its  com- 

lations  with  hypo-sulphites  of  the  alkalies,  are  the  sweetest 

dies  known. 
The  salts  of  lime  are  bitter. 
The  or^^nic  alkalies  are  all  intensely  bitter;   quinine, 

Tphine,  strychnine,  are  instances.     The  taste  of  strychnine 

ipparent  when  diluted  with  water,  to  the  degree  of  one  in 

lillion. 
There  is  a  certain  class  of  vegetable  compounds,  neutral 

lies,  which  are  at  present  characterized  as  the  bitter  and 

ractive  principles  of  plants.  I  quote  a  few  examples  from 
list  given  in  Gregory's  Organic  Ohcmititrj/,  p.  457. 
Oeniianine,  from  Oentiana  lutea,  forms  yellow  needles, 
Y  bitter.  Ahsinthhu,  fr«m  Artcmisixi  almntheum,  or 
•mwood,  is  a  semi-crystalline  mass,  very  bitter,  soluble  in 
)hoL  Tanacctine,  from  tanacctnm  vulgare,  is  very  similar 
L  Syringine  is  the  bitter  principle  of  the  lilac,  syriiuja 
faris,  Colocifnthiiu,  the  active  principle  of  colocyuth,  is 
irphous,  intensely  bitter  and  purgative. 
Quassine  is  a  yellow,  crystalline,  and  very  bitter  sub- 
ce,  from  the  wood  of  quassia  amnra,  Lvpuliiie  is 
bitter  principle  of  hops.  Liminhie,  or  Limine,  is  a 
*r  crystalline  matter,  found  in  the  seeds  of  oranges, 
)ns,  &c. 

^Vith  regard  to  vegetable  and  animal  substances  in 
jral,  Gmelin  remarks  : — *  Some  organic  com  pounds,  as 
,  starch,  woody  fibre,  white  of  egg,  &c.,  have  no  taste ; 
rs  have  a  sour  taste  (most  acids) ;  or  a  rough  taste 
ain) ;  or  sweet  (sugar,  glycerine,  glycocol) ;  or  bitter 
er  principles,  narcotic  substances,  and  many  acrid  sub- 
;es,  also  many  reshis) ;  or  acrid  (acrid  oils  and  camphors. 
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acrid   resins,   acrid   alkaloids) ;   or  fiery  (alcoholic   liquids, 
volatile  oils,  camphors)/    (Chemistry,  VoL  VII.,  p.  66.) 

Not  only  are  the  different  chisses  of  vegetable  and  animal 
products  distinguished  by  tlieir  taste,  as  apples  from  apricots, 
wine  from  cider,  flesh  from  fat,  but  in  every  such  class  there 
are  many  distinguishable  varieties.  The  class  of  wines, 
based  on  the  common  ingredient,  alcohol,  spreads  out  into 
innumerable  kinds  from  the  presence  of  sapid  substances  in 
quantity  so  small  as  to  elude  the  search  of  the  chemist  It 
is  shown  by  this  and  by  many  other  facts,  that  an  extremely 
minute  portion  of  a  sapid  substance  may  make  itself  acutely 
felt  to  the  taste.  The  bitter  element  of  soot,  for  example, 
can  be  distinguished  in  cookery  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
dilution. 

Acids  and  bitters  are  said  to  be  the  most  readily  detected  of 
all  sapid  substances  ;  then  saline,  and  lastly,  saccharine.  It  has 
been  found  that  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  in  10,000  of  water, 
and  one  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  38,000  of  water,  can  be 
detected,  when  carefully  compared  with  pure  water.  Sdgar 
cannot  bo  tasted  when  there  is  less  than  one  in  80  or  90  of 
water ;  and  of  common  salt,  one  part  is  necessary  to  200  of 
water  (Marshall's  Physiology,  I.,  481). 

2.  The  orfjan  of  Taste  is  the  tongue,  and  the  seat  of  sen- 
sibilitv  is  the  mucous  membrane  coverin*'  its  surface. 

*  The  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  is  covered  all  over  with 
numerous  projections,  or  emim?nces,  named  2)apilla!.  They 
are  found  also  upon  the  tip  and  free  borders,  where  however 
thi*y  gradually  become  smaller,  and  disappear  towanls  its 
under  surface/  ^i'hcse  pa  pi  1  he  are  distinguished  into  three 
orders,  varying  both  in  size  and  in  form. 

'The  l(irf/c  pa]>illa;,  eight  to  fifteen  in  number,  are  found 
on  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  arninged  in  two  rows,  which 
run  ubli(|uely  backwards  and  inwards,  and  meet  towards  tlie 
foramen  ciucum,  like  the  arms  of  the  letter  V.'  *  The  middie- 
aizal  papilhe,  more  numerous  than  the  last,  are  little  rounded 
eminences  scaltei-ed  over  the  middle  and  fore  part  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue ;  but  they  are  found  in  gi-eater  numbers 
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d  closer  together,  near  and  upon  the  apex.*    '  The  smallest 

pillse  are  the  most  numerous  of  all.     They  are  minute, 

lical,  tapering,  or  cylindrical  processes,  which  are  densely 

3ked  over  the  greater  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue, 

vards  the  base  of  which  they  gradually  disappear.     They 

arranged  in  lines,  which  correspond   at   first  with   the 

ique  direction  of  the  two  ridges  of  the  large  papilhe,  but 

dually  become  transverse  towards  the  tip  of  the  tongue.' 

'  These  different  kinds  of  papillae  are  highly  vascular  and 

sitive   prolongations   of   the   mucous   membrane  of  the 

jue.     When  iiyected,  they  seem  to  consist  almost  entirely 

capillary  vessels  ;  the  large  papillae,  containing  many  vas- 

ir  loops,  whilst  the  smallest  papillae  are  penetrated  by 

/  a  single  loop.     Nerves  proceed  in  abundance  to  those 

:s  of  the  tongue  which  are  covered  with  papilloe,  into 

ch  the  nerve-tubes  penetrate.'     'The  papillaB   are   un- 

btedly  the  parts  chiefly  concerned  in  the  special  sense  of 

i ;  but  they  also  possess,  in  a  very  acute  degree,  common 

ile  sensibility.' — Quain. 

rhe  nerves  supplied  to  the  tongue  are  the  glosso-pharj'n- 

on  the  back  part,  and  twigs  of  the  fifth  pair  on  the  fore 

The  former  must  be  considered  as  in  all  probability 

nerve  of  taste  proper.     The  fifth  pair,  being  a  nerve  of 

h,  can  confer  that  high  tactile  sensibility  distinguishing 

:ip  of  the  tongue  ;  but  there  are  no  facts  decisively  show- 

my  portion  of  this  nerve  to  be  the  medium  of  pure  taste. 

true  that  some  so-called  tastes,  as  the  sour  or  acid,  can 

iscerned  by  the  tip,  but  these  are  properly  of  the  nature 

angent  or  fiery  stimulation,  capable  of  acting  on  nervi/s 

uch.     A  hitter  taste,  which  appeals  to  the  strict  gustatory 

bility,  is  felt  principally  in  the  back  part  of  the  tongue*. 

%  cooling,  and  astringent  tastes  may  arise  through  tho 

and  the  gums,  showing  that  they  are  merely  eflects  on 

common  or  tactile  sensibility.     Mustard  acts   on  any 

e  surface  with  variations  of  degree  merely.     It  has  not 

possible  to  excite  a  pure  gustatory  sensation  by  iiritating 

fth  pair  of  nerves. 
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3.  With  regard  to  the  precise  localities  of  the  tongue 
where  the  sensibility  resides,  there  has  been  some  difference 
of  opinion.  *  We  conclude  generally/  say  Messrs.  Todd  and 
Bowman,  '  with  regard  to  the  tongue,  that  the  whole  dorsal, 
or  upper,  surface  possesses  taste,  but  especially  the  circum- 
ferential parts — viz.,  the  base,  sides,  and  apex.  These  latter 
regions  are  most  favourably  situated  for  testing  the  sapid 
qualities  of  the  food  ;  while  they  are  much  less  exposed  than 
the  central  part  to  the  pressure  and  friction  occasioned  by 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue  during  mastication.  The  central 
region,  as  a  whole,  is  more  strongly  protected  by  its  dense 
epithelium,  and  is  rougher,  to  aid  in  the  comminution  and 
dispersion  of  the  food'  But  in  addition  to  the  tongue,  *  the 
soft  palate  and  its  arches,  with  the  surface  of  the  tonsils, 
appear  to  be  endowed  with  taste  in  various  degrees  in  different 
individuals.' — I.,  443. 

The  increasing  sensibility  of  the  tongue,  from  tip  to  back, 
serves  as  an  inducement  to  move  the  food  gradually  onward  in 
the  direction  of  the  pharynx,  in  order  to  be  finally  swallowed 
The  same  sensibility,  acting  according  to  the  general  law  of 
foeling-guided  action,  or  volition,  keeps  up  the  mastication^ 
\vherel)y  the  sapid  action  of  the  food  is  increased  by  solution 
and  comminution  of  parts.  Thus  it  is  that  mastication  is 
purely  a  voluntary  act,  while  deglutition  or  swallowing  is 
purely  reflex  and  involuntary. 

Among  the  conditions  of  taste,  in  addition  to  solubility, 
it  is  noticed  that  'taste,  like  touch,  is  much  influenced  by  the 
(!Xtent  of  surface  acted  on ;  and  is  also  heightened  by  the 
motion  and  moderate  pressure  of  the  substance  on  the  gusta- 
tory membrane.'  In  order  to  taste,  also,  the  tongue  must  not 
he  in  a  dry  or  a  parched  condition.  '  The  impression  of  cold 
air  deadens  the  sense  of  taste.'* 

*  Another  ondition  of  tiistc,  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of 
Graham  on  *  DialyniB/  iti  that  thu  Bubstonco  Khould  belong  to  the  '  orystalloid* 
claRA  of  bodit;8,  and  not  to  tht*  '  colloid '  class.  The  colloids  are  represented 
bv  starch,  thif  giims,  caramel,  Unnin,  albumen,  gelatine,  ▼egotable  and 
animal  vxtrautivo  matters.    Kuw,  it  is  a  law  that  these  colloids  do  nut  pone- 
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L  The  precise  mode  of  action  whereby  the  uerves  of  the 

ue  are  stimulated  has  not  as  yet  been  explained.    Taste 

be  produced  by  mechanical  irritation  of  the  surface,  as 

smart  tap  with  the  fingers  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and 

ilvanism.    A  stream  of  cold  air  directed  upon  tlie  tongue 

)  a  cool  saline  taste,  like  saltpetre.    If  we  look  at  the  sub- 

568  that  cause  taste  proper,  it  appears  probable,  that  their 

lical  constitution  is  the  determining  circumstance,  whence 

mid  seem  that  the  action  is  a  chemical  one.     A  certain 

tion  from  the  blood  vessels  that  line  the  papillas  of  the 

le  combines  with  the   dissolved  food,  and  the  act  of 

dnation   constitutes  the   stimulus  of  the   nerve   fibres. 

inow  that  a  chemical  action  on  any  surface  or  tissue  will 

e  to  stimulate  a  nerve  and  produce  sensation  ;  and  it  is 

ult  to  assign  any  other  mode  of  stimulus  either  in  taste 

smell. 

Having  thus  considered  the  external  objects  of  the 
,  and  the  structure  of  the  organ,  it  remains  for  us  to 
ibe  the  mental  phenomena,  that  is,  the  Sciusations  them- 
i.  From  what  has  been  already  said,  the  reader  will 
r,  if  he  has  not  otherwise  remarked  it,  that  the  tongue 
3  seat  of  a  twofold  sensibility,  taste  and  touch.  I 
ill  fui-ther,  and  ascribe  to  it  a  threefold  sensibility, 
touch,  taste  properly  and  strictly  so  called,  and  rc/is/t, 
participation  in  the  alimentary  sensations ;  the  reasons 
[le  following.  First,  there  is  an  obvious  continuity 
ucture  in  the  tongue  and  alimentary  canal,  a  common 
:ter  of  surface  as  regards  mucous  membrane,  glands, 

e  another,  except  with  sLowness  and  difficulty ;  whcroan  a  crystalloid 
CO  sugar  or  salt  penetrates  a  colloid  very  readily.  Animal  membranes 
to  the  colloid  class,  and  accordingly  while  they  are  freoly  pcrmoattd 
talloid  substances,  they  resist  the  passage  of  starch,  gum,  albumen, 
,  &c  This  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  absence  of  ta«te  in 
Ddies.  Graham  remarks  :— •  While  soluble  crystalloids  are  always 
sapid,  soluble  colloids  are  singularly  insipid.  It  may  be  questioned 
•  a  colloid,  when  tasted,  ever  reaches  the  sentient  extremities  of  the 
if  the  palate,  as  the  latter  are  probably  protectetl  by  a  colloidal  mem- 
apcrmeable  to  soluble  substances  of  the  same  physical  constitution.' 
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and  papillcT,  which  would  imply  some  community  of  action 
and  feeling,  in  the  midst  of  diversity.  '  We  may  here  allude 
to  a  certain  gradation  that  is  apparent  from  the  papillie  of 
touch,  through  those  of  taste,  to  the  absorbing  villi  of  tlie 
small  intestines.  Touch  shades  into  taste,  and  at  a  lower 
point  sensibility  is  lost' — (Todd  and  Bowman,  I.,  441.) 
Secondly,  the  tongue,  besides  its  ix)wer  of  discriminating 
niceties  of  taste  that  have  very  little  reference  to  digestibility, 
can  inform  us  at  once  whether  a  substance  will  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  stomach,  and  this  it  can  do  only  by  being,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  the  stomach,  affected  like  it  by  wholesome  or 
unwholesome  contacts.  Thirdly,  the  peculiarity  we  call  relish, 
is  not  the  same  as  a  mere  taste.  For  the  type  of  taste,  I  may 
take  such  substances  as  common  salt,  quinine,  soot,  Epsom 
salts ;  for  relishes,  I  would  select  butter  and  animal  flesh  ; 
the  savoury  in  cookery  being  made  up  much  more  of  relishes 
than  of  tastes.  The  condition  of  the  stomach  governs  the 
one,  but  not  the  other.  After  an  attack  of  sea-sickness,  a 
])orson  is  still  in  a  condition  to  discriminate  sour,  bitter, 
alkaline,  or  acrid,  when  the  choicest  food  excites  no  relish  in 
the  mouth.  Fresh,  disgusting,  nauseous,  are  terms  applying 
to  the  stomachic  sensibility  and  to  that  portion  of  the  tongue 
in  sympathy  with  the  stomach,  and  not  to  tastes  as  I  under- 
stand them.  With  this  explanation,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  in  detail  the  sensations  of  the  tongue. 

6.  Deferring  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  purely 
tactile  sensibility,  shared  by  the  tongue  in  common  with  the 
skin  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  mouth,  we  shall  have  to 
classify  and  describe  the  several  kinds  of  sensations  coming 
under  both  Taste  and  Kelish.  On  the  general  plan  of  taking 
the  least  intellectual  sensations  first,  we  should  commence  with 
the  relishes  and  disgusts  of  taste,  which  constitute  its  relation 
with  the  alimentary  sensations  already  treated  of.  But  these 
feelings  need  not  be  again  gone  into  in  the  detail ;  all  that 
ai)pear3  necessary  is  to  quote  a  few  instances,  with  the  view 
of  illustrating  still  farther  the  distinctions  we  have  drawn, 
between  the  alimentary  sensations  of  the  stomach  and  those 
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the  mouth,  and  between  both  and  the  proper  sensations  of 

7.  The  classification  will  therefore  commence  (I.)  with 

ishes.    These  are  the  agreeable  feelin^^js  arising  from  the 

lulus  of  food  on  the  organs  of  mastication  and  deglutition  ; 

7  are  intense  in  degree.    Tlie  substances  that  produce  them 

greatest  amount  are  reckoned  savoury  by  pre-eminence. 

mal  food  has  the  highest  power  of  exciting  a  vigorous 

h,  or  that  keen  sensation  so  powerful  as  a  stimulus  to 

tication  and  the  taking  of  food,  rendering  the  individual 

cious  for  the  time  being.     A  hoaltliy  digestion  and  the 

J  of  hunger  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  strong  relish, 

ther  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  mouth ;  from  which  fact,  as 

idy  said,  we  can  discern  the  difference  there  is  between  a 

5  taste  and  a  relisk     Butter  and  oils  and  fatty  substances 

•elishes,  used  for  that  purpose  along  with  tlie  more  in- 

kinds  of  food,  such  as  bread  Sugar  is  both  a  taste  and 
ish.  Being  one  of  the  necessaries  of  animal  life,  as  is 
3d  by  the  function  of  the  saliva  in  producing  it  from 
hy  substances,  there  is  a  direct  craving  for  it  throughout 
system ;  and  everything  craved  for  in  this  way  is  likely 

oduce  a  far  deeper  impression  than  a  mere  sensation  of 

Tie  relish  in  the  mouth  is  much  more  intense  or  acute 
the  feeling  in  the  stomach,  although  this  last  may  be 
influential  upon  the  general  tone  of  the  system  by  its 
nt.  Tliat  the  two  interests  are  not  altogether  identical 
)wn  by  the  circumstance  that  many  tongue-relishes  are 
of  digestion.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  where 
passes  in  the  mouth  is  found  nauseous  to  the  digestion ; 

the  two  senses  would  seem  to  be  in  accord. 

Relishes  imply  their  opposite,  Disf/usts.  This  sensation 
pired  by  certain  substances  as  ])art  of  their  nature ;  at 
ular  times  it  may  arise  from  any  contact  whatever,  the 
ntary  surface  being  in  a  state  of  distemper.  Oily  sub- 
5S,  when  cold  and  solid,  are  relishes  ;  but,  when  hot  and 
,  readily  disagree  with  the  palate,     depletion  renders 
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any  kind  of  food  distasteful,  and  some  kinds  absolutely 
nauseous.  In  every  point  of  view,  this  feeling  is  as  much 
depondeut  on  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  as  on  the 
material  tasted 

Tlie  different  degrees  of  relish  and  nausea  exhaust  all  that 
part  of  taste  in  sympathy  with  digestion  ;  what  follows,  next 
in  order,  belongs  (II.)  to  the  distinctive  sensibility  of  the 
tongue. 

9.  Sirect  tastes.  At  the  head  of  these,  we  must  class  the 
sugary  taste,  as  being  the  most  prevalent  of  all  forms  of 
sweetness.  The  sweetness  of  every  kind  of  fruit,  of  bread, 
of  milk,  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  of  confectionery  in  general, 
is  known  to  arise  from  sugar.  Besides  the  relish,  it  acts 
strongly  upon  the  sense  of  taste  proper ;  but  no  pleasure  (jf 
mere  taste  can  be  compared  in  amount  and  influence  to  an 
agreeable  alimentary  feeling.  We  can  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  the  pleasures  of  taste  proper  have  as  a  whole  a  less  in- 
fluential action  than  the  other  class,  and  this  must  serve  as  a 
defining  circumstance  for  every  individual  of  them.  The 
feeling  of  a  sweut  taste  is  acute,  but  does  not  inspire  the 
energy  of  volition  that  follows  up  a  savoury  moi*Sf»L  When 
digestion  is  satisfied,  there  remains  the  enjoyment  of  sweets, 
and  when  the  taste  for  these  becomes  cloyed  by  repetition,  it 
is  by  an  independent  efl*ect  on  the  gustatory  nerves. 

r>ut  the  great  distinction  of  this  feeling,  and  of  all  other 
f.-elings  of  taste  proper,  relates  to  the  intellect,  or  to  the 
power  of  discriTiiination  belonging  to  this  organ,  whereby  an 
iiulj'fiuite  numb(»r  of  substances  can  produce  impressions 
recognized  by  us  as  totally  different  in  character,  which  im- 
pressions of  difl'erence  can  remain  or  be  recalled,  after  the 
original  is  gone,  to  compare  with  nt»w  cases  that  may  arise, 
and  \u  givp  that  sense  of  agreemont  or  disagreement  whereoo 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  world  is  based.  In  the  case  of 
sweet licss,  for  example,  not  only  can  we  be  affected  with  the 
]»liNisuial)le  feeling  or  emoticm  belonging  to  it,  but  we  cin  bo 
distinctively  aff^cet^Ml  by  a  great  many  substances  possessing 
the  (quality  ;  wc  can  identify  some,  and  feel  a  want  of  identity 
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thers ;  and  we  can  so  far  retain  the  impression  of  a  taste 
esterday  as  to  compare  it  with  a  taste  of  to-day.  This 
ire  distinguishes  the  feelings  of  the  mouth  from  organic 
ngs  ;  it  distinguishes  in  some  degree  tastes  from  relishes, 
)ugh  these  last  are  also  discrimiDated  to  a  considerable 
at ;  and  it  is  the  point  of  superiority  which  sight,  hearing, 
touch,  have  to  a  still  greater  degree  over  organic  sensa- 
• 

0.    Bitter  tastes.     These  are  exemplified  by  quinine, 

an,  or  bitter  aloes.     This,  and  not  sourness,  is  the  proi>er 

ast  of  sweet.     As  sweetness  is  the  pleasure  proper  to 

so  bitterness  is  the  peculiar  or  distinctive  form  of  pain 

ted  through  this  sense.     Without  having  the  bulk  and 

jnce  of  the  massive  forms  of  pain,  this  sensation  is  highly 

se  in  its  own  limited  region,  expressing  itself  by  wiyuess 

contortion  of  the  features.     The  sweet  and  the  bitter 

jent  the  two  characteristic  modes  of  acting  on  the  pure 

tory  nerves.     They  are  distinct  from  relish  on  the  one 

which  involves  sympathies  with  the  stomach,  and  from 

lodes  of  tactile  sensibility  on  the  other.     The  classes 

emain  involve  (HI.)  in  a  gi-eater  or  a  less  degree  the 

J  of  toucL 

.  Saline  tastes.  Common  salt  may  be  taken  as  an 
jle  of  this  class.  Mineral  waters,  containing  salts  of 
magnesia,  and  lime,  have  a  saline  tjiste.  Tliis  taste  is 
an  agreeable  one,  in  many  cases  it  is  very  disagree- 
3ut  we  should  be  disposed  to  describe  the  feeling,  in 
nstances,  as  singular  and  characteristic  rather  than  as 
pleasing  or  the  reverse.  Of  it,  as  of  all  that  follow,  the 
ter  is  best  expressed  by  saying,  that  it  can  be  discrimi- 
from  every  other. 

e  repulsive  taste  of  Epsom  salts  would  be  termed  a 
and  of  the  saline  and  the  bitter. 
The  alkaline  taste  is  usually  more  energetic  than  the 
as  might  be  expected,  seeing  that  a  salt  is  a  neutralized 
But  if  the  remark  above  made  be  correct,  namely, 
Its  owe  their  taste  principally  to  their  base,  the  alkali 

10 
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ought  to  have  a  considerable  share  of  the  saline  in  tasta 
Most  minerdl  alkalies,  and  some  earths  and  oxides  of  metals 
have  chamcteristic  tastes,  rarely  agreeable,  and  often  not 
markedlv  disa'][reeable. 

13.  The  sour  or  acid  taste  is  much  more  uniform  in  its 
nature  than  either  the  saline  or  the  alkaline  ;  which  we  may 
fairly  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  the  acid  quality  itself, 
irrespective  of  the  constituent  elements.  This  is  a  sharp, 
penetrating,  pungent  action,  having,  when  very  powerful,  the 
pain  more  of  a  burn,  than  of  a  repulsive  taste ;  in  diluted 
forms  it  is  an  agreeable  pungent  stimulus  to  the  mouth;  hence 
the  liking  for  vinegar  (the  sour  of  cookery  as  sugar  is  the 
sweet),  and  for  acid  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  galvanic  current 
in  the  mouth  causes  sourness. 

14.  The  astringent  is  a  distinct  form  of  the  sensation  of 
taste ;  as  an  example  we  may  refer  to  the  effect  of  alum  in 
the  mouth.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  the  acid  action, 
and  still  more  in  this  of  astringency,  we  depart  fartlier  and 
faither  from  the  proper  feeling  of  taste.  Astringent  sub- 
stances act  on  the  skin  and  on  the  mucous  membranes 
generally ;  and  the  influence  lies  in  a  kind  of  contraction  or 
forcible  shrinking  of  the  part,  to  which  we  are  sensitive 
whenever  it  occurs  as  a  touch.  The  '  rough  tasto  of  tannin' 
may  be  put  down  under  astringency. 

15.  The  fiery  taste  of  alcoholic  liquors,  mustard,  pepper, 
camphors,  and  volatile  oils,  given  in  G melius  classification, 
st'cms  to  me  to  be  happily  designated.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  too  is  more  a  tactile  action  than  a  gustative, 
although  in  some  of  the  other  substances  entering  with 
alcohol  into  wines,  s]nrit3,  and  malt  li([uors,  there  is  a  genuine 
stinnilus  of  the  taste.  The  acrid  taste  may  be  looked  on  as 
a  form  of  the  flery,  or  astringent,  combined  with  some  in- 
i:redi«Mit  of  the  bitter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of 
])(»ppermint  resemljles  a  cold  contact  on  the  skin.  The 
l)ungen(*y  that  marks  all  this  class  of  sensations  is  a  re* 
markable  state  of  feeling,  deserving  to  be  once  fur  all  dis- 
cussed at  length    This  discussion,  however,  I  prefer  to  take 
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inder  the  sense  of  smell,  the  next  in  oixier  in  our 
gement. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  Intellectual  aspect  of  Tasters  in 

"al,  Longet  observes  that  these  sensations  are  deficient 

;ards  the  power  of  being  remembered  ;  and  he  gives  as 

rf  the  fact  that,  when  we  dream  of  being  present  at  a 

:,  we  see  the  viands  but  do  not  taste  them.     The  fact 

•/  beyond  question,  and  besides,  it  is  an  extreme  com- 

•n ;  it  contrasts  the  most  intellectual  of  all  the  senses, 

ost  abiding  of  all  sensations,  with  those  that  are  least 

It  is  so  far  tnie,  that  we  do  not  recover  sensations 

ite  so  as  to  live  habitually  on  the  ideas  of  them,  but 

are  slightly  recoverable  even   as  ideas,  and   for   the 

ses  of  identification  and  contrast,  they  may  be  recovered 

ery  great  extent     A  wine  tasted  to-day  can  be  pro- 

ed  the  same  or  not  the  same  as  a  wine  tasted  a  week 

hile  well  marked  tastes  may  be  remembered  for  years 

\  way. 

le  intellectual  character  of  the  sense  is  also  illustrated 
improvability.  A  wine-taster,  a  cook,  or  a  chemist, 
squire  a  delicate  sensibility  to  dilferencos  of  taste, 
ng  that  its  impressions  can  find  an  abiding^  place  in 
jmory. 

SENSE  OF  SMELL. 

is  sense  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  i)rgan  of  Taste, 
'hich  smell  frequently  co-operates  -,  but  we  may  con- 
t  as  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  lungs  to  test  the 
of  the  air  we  breathe. 

The  extetnal  objects  of  Smell,  the  material  substances 
contact  produces  the  sensations,  are  very  numerous, 
equire  to  be  in  the  gaseous  state,  in  the  same  way  tlmt 
jeets  of  taste  require  to  be  liquified.  Solids  and 
,  therefore,  have  no  smell  except  by  being  evax>orattMl 
tilized. 

e  greater  number  of  gases  and  vapours  are  odorous. 
dorous  gases,  the  principal  are  the  elements  of  the 
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atmosphere,  that  is  to  say,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  vapour  of 
water  or  steam,  and  carbonic  acid*  In  the  long  list  of 
gaseous  bodies  recognized  by  the  chemist,  we  find  very 
generally  some  action  on  the  nostrils, — carbonic  oxide,  sul- 
phurous acid,  chlorine,  iodine,  the  nitrous  gases,  ammonia* 
sulphuretted  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  &c.,  the  vapour  of 
muriatic,  nitric,  and  other  acids.  The  singular  substance 
ozone,  produced  occasionally  in  the  atmosphere,  is  named 
from  its  smell,  which  is  the  smell  of  sulphur,  and  of  the 
odour  given  forth  by  electricity.  Some  of  the  metals  and 
solid  minerals  give  out  an  odour,  as,  for  example,  the  garlic 
smell  of  arsenic,  and  the  odour  of  a  piece  of  quartz  when 
broken.  The  etHuvia  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  countless ; 
besides  such  widely  sprrad  products  as  alcohol  and  the  ethers, 
a  vast  number  of  plants  have  characteristic  odours,  usually 
attaching  to  their  flowera.  The  animal  kingdom  also  fur- 
nishes a  variety  of  odours ;  some  general,  as  the  *  scent  of 
blood,*  and  others  special,  as  musk,  the  flavour  of  the  cow,  the 
sheep,  the  i)ig.  'All  volatile  organic  compounds,'  says  Gmelin, 
*  are  odoriferous,  and  most  of  them  are  distinguished  by  very 
strong  odours ;  e.g.  volatile  acids,  volatile  oils,  camphors  or 
stcaroi)tenes,  and  alcoholic  liquids ;  marsh  gas  (carburetted 
hydrogen),  and  olefiant  gas,  have  but  very  little  odour.' 
^.'  The  pleasant  odours,  chemically  considered,  are  hydro- 
carbons ;  that  is,  they  are  composed  chiefly  of  hydrogen  and 
c-;irbon.  Such  is  alcohol  and  the  ethers,  eau  de  Cologne, 
altar  of  roses,  and  the  perfumes.  Many  smells,  however, 
elude  investigation  from  the  minuteness  of  the  substance 
causing  them.  Thus  the  vinous  flavour  is  due  to  a  substance 
which  the  chemist  has  been  able  to  separate,  being  termed 
the  (enanthic  ether;  but  the  bouquet  of  individual  wines  bos 
not  been  laid  hold  of. 

*  With  ro^rd  to  carbonic  acid,  the  assertion  ti%  to  tho  abM^noo  of  mell 
1:4  truo  of  tho  uinount  prcnont  in  the  atmosphere :  but,  coUected  in  mass,  thit 
gi(M  h:i9  a  slightly  pungent,  atonic  what  acid  (Ki<;ur.  Ah  with  pungent  odoun 
g<'n«- rally,  tho  eflV'Ct  i<i  pmb.ibly  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  norvun  of  the  fifth 
]Hir,  :itid  not  tu  the  proper  ohactoiy  bensibility. 
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The  repulsive  and  disagreeable  odours  very  frequently 
itain  sulphur.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  one  of  the  most 
amon  of  the  disgusting  class. 

The  worst  smelling  substances  as  yet  discovered  have 

jnic  for  their  base,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 

ract.     (Gregory's  Chemistry,  p.  382.) 

*  When  acetate  of  potash  is  heated  along  with  arsenious 

I,  a  very  remarkable  liquid   is  obtained,   which  is  the 

le  of  a  new  radical     This  liquid,  which  is  spontaneously 

immable,  and  has  a  most  offensive  alliaceous  smell,  has 

\  been  known  in  an  impure  state,  under  the  names  of 

or  of  Cadet,  and  alcarsine,     Bunsen,  by  a  long  series  of 

most  profound  and  persevering  researches,  established  its 

character  as  the  oxide  of  the  radical  kakodyle*     This 

cal,  when  obtained,  *is  a  clear  liquid,  refracting  light 

agly.    When  cooled,  it  crystallizes  in  large  square  prisms, 

acquires,  when  pure,  the  appearance  of  ice.     Its  smell  is 

pportably  offensive,  and  its  vapour  is  highly  poisonous. 

two  latter  characters  belong  to  all  the  compounds  of 

Kiyle,  with  hanlly  an  exception.'     Protoxide  of  kakodyle, 

ihief  ingredient  in  the  liquor  of  Cadet,  is  most  offensive 

e  smell,  and  very  nauseous  to  the  taste.     '  Chloride  of 

dyle  is  a  volatile,  horribly  fetid  liquid,  the  vapour  of 

h  attacks  strongly  the  lining  membmne  of  the  nose,  and 

ikes  a  flow  of  tears.' 

'he  pungent  odours  have  ammonia  for  their  type.  The 
ile  alkali,  nicotine,  the  element  of  the  snufls,  is  an  instance, 
celling  salts,  ammonia  is  the  substance  given  forth, 
iebig  has  been  able  to  lay  hold  of,  and  isolate,  the  suh- 
e  that  gives  the  odour  of  roost  meat.  Burning  fat  gives 
odours  that  exemplify  the  volatile  oils  specified  by 
in. 

The  development  or  production  of  odours  is  favoured 

variety   of  circumstances.      Heat,   by  its  volatilizing 

*,  and  by  promoting  decomposition,  is  the  most  powerful 

Light,  also,  which  carries  forward  the  development 

J  plant,  is  an  odoriferous  influence.      Hence  the  abuud- 
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anco  and  variety  of  odours  in  warm  and  sunny  cliinah'S, 
and  in  the  summer  season.  The  presence  of  moisture  is 
often  favourable  ;  but  the  manner  of  acting  of  this  agency  is 
not  always  obvious.  It  may  perhaps  dissolve  solid  matters, 
and  so  put  them  in  the  way  of  being  volatilized ;  this  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  evolution  of  perfumes  after  a  shower.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  some  flowers  are  most  odorous  when  dried. 
Friction  is  a  source  of  odours  ;  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  flint 
or  siliceous  rock  a  smell  is  given  forth ;  sulphur  treated  iu 
the  same  way  has  a  smell.  !Many  of  the  metals  have  the 
same  property.  Doubtless  some  ingredient  is  volatilized  by 
the  rul)l)ing  action. 

3.  The  diffusion  of  odours  is  an  interesting  point,  and  has 
been  cleared  up  by  the  researches  of  Professor  Grahunt 
Some  odours  are  light,  and  therefore  dittuse  rapidly  and  rise 
high ;  as,  for  example,  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Such  is 
evidently  the  character  of  the  aromatic  and  spice  odours ; 
tluy,  by  their  intensity  and  diffusibility  combined,  are  smelt 
at  great  distances.  The  Spice  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago are  recognized  for  out  at  sea.  It  happens,  however, 
that  the  sweet  odours  are  remarkably  persistent,  while  the 
sulphuretted  compounds,  which  are  amf)ng  the  most  nauseous, 
are  very  ra]^idly  destroyed  in  the  atmospliere. 

The  animal  eflluvia  (excepting  sulphuretted  hydrogen) 
are  dense  gases,  and  are  diflused  slowly.  They  do  not  rise 
high  in  the  air.  In  scenting,  a  pointer  keeps  his  nose  close 
to  the  ground.  The  unwholesome  effluvia  of  the  decaying 
matter  laid  on  the  soil  is  avoided  by  getting  to  a  moderate 
lirMght ;  a  piMSon  lying  will  smell  what  would  not  be  smelt 
by  one  stamling.  The  dang(*r  of  sleeping  on  the  ground  in 
tropical  swnmj)s  is  a  matter  of  fatiil  experience  ;  swung  in  a 
tree  fifty  feet  high,  one  may  pass  the  night  safely  Here 
dillusibility  is  one,  although  not  the  only  circumstance ; 
during  the  night,  the  ventilation  or  upwanl  current  fnun  the 
gnmnd  is  arn'sted,  and  the  malaria,  being  little  diffusible  or 
buoyant,  s(?ttles  on  the  surface. 

4  We  have  next  to  consider  the  organ  of  smell,  that  is 
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Nosa    '  This  organ  consists  of,  first,  the  anterior  prominent 
b,  composed   of  bone  and  cartilage,  with  muscles  which 
htly  move  the  latter,  and  two  orifices  opening  downwards; 
secondly,  of  the  two  nasal  fossje,  in  which  the  olfactory 
ires  are  expanded.     The  narrow  cavities  last  mentioned  are 
irated  one  from  the  other  by  a  partition  (the  septum  of 
nose)  formed  of  bone  and  cartilage  ;  they  communicate  at 
outer  sides  with  hollows  in  the  neighbouring  bones,  and 
T  open  backwards  into  the  pharynx  through  the  posterior 
is,'  or  openings.     The  sensitive  surface  is  a  membrane 
ig  the  whole  of  the  interior  complicated  cavities,  called 
pituitary  or  Schneiderian  membrane.     The  tortuosity  of 
passages  of  the  nose  gives  extent  of  surface  to  this  mem- 
e,  and  thereby  increases  the  .sensibility  of  the  nose  as  a 
!a     I  shall  quote  part  of  the  anatomical  description  of 
sensitive  tissue.     *  The  cavities  of  the  nose  are  lined  by 
ucous   membrane  of  peculiar  structure,  which,  like  the 
brane  that  lines  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  is  almost 
larably  united  with  the  periostium  and  perichondrium, 
which  it  lies.     It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  class  of  fibro- 
us membranes,  and  it  is  hi^^hly  vascular.     Named  the 
ary  membrane,  it  is  continuous  with  the  skin,  through 
nterior  openings  of  the  nose;  with  the  mucous  membrane 
3  pharynx,  through  the  posterior  apertures  of  the  nasal 
;  with  the  conjunctiva  (of  the  eye),  through  the  nasal 
and  lachiymal  canals  ;  and  with  the  lining  membrane 
\  several  sinuses  (hollows)  which  communicate  witli  the 
fossce.     The  pituitary  membrane,  however,  varies  much 
ickness,  vascularity,  and  general   appearance  in  these 
nt  parts.'     With  regard  also  to  the  distribution  of  tlie 
ry  nerve  on  the  membrane,  there  are  great  difterences 
parts,  the  general  fact  being  tliat  the  distritiution  is 
copious  in  the  interior   parts  of  the  cavity  or  those 
t  removed  from  the  outer  o})enings.     Tlie  parts  near 
enings  are  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  fifth  pair, 
give  to  these  parts  a  tactile  sensibility,  excited  by 
it  odours,  and  bv  cold. 
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The  olfiictory  nerve  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  nerves 
of  sense ;  it  passes  inward  to  a  special  ganglion,  called  the 
olfactory  ganglion,  which  is  a  prominent  object  in  the  brain 
of  all  the  vertebrate  animals,  and  in  the  lower  orders  stands 
forth  as  a  distinct  lobe,  or  division,  of  the  encephalon. 

5.  The  aciwfi  of  odours  on  the  membrane  of  the  nose  has 
next  to  be  considered.  On  this  subject,  as  on  the  action  of 
sapid  substances  on  the  tongue,  much  remains  to  be  known. 
Nevertheless  there  are  some  interesting  facts  which  show  that 
the  action  is  of  a  chemical  nature,  or  at  least  depends  upon 
chemical  conditions.  For  the  following  statements  I  am 
indebted  to  Professor  Graham. 

Odorous  substances  in  general  are  ^uch  as  cati  be  readily 
acted  on  by  oxygen.  For  example,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
one  of  the  most  intense  of  odours,  is  rapidly  decomposed  in 
the  air  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
like  manner,  the  hydro-carbons,  above  alluded  to  as  odorous, 
are  all  oxidizable,— the  ethers,  alcohol,  and  the  essential  oils 
that  make  the  aromatic  perfumes.  The  gases  that  have  no 
smell  are  not  acted  on  by  oxygen  at  common  temperatures. 
The  marsh  gas,  carburretted  hydrogen,  is  a  remarkable  case 
in  point.  Tliis  gas  has  no  smi*ll.  As  a  proof  of  the  absence 
of  the  oxidizable  propei-ty,  Professor  Graham  has  obtained  a 
quantity  of  the  gas,  from  the  deep  mines  where  it  had  lain 
for  geological  ages,  and  has  found  it  actually  mixed  up  with 
free  oxygen,  which  would  not  have  been  possible  if  there  had 
been  the  smallest  tendency  for  the  two  to  combine.  Again, 
hydrogen  has  no  smell,  if  obtained  in  the  proper  circum- 
stances ;  now  this  gas,  although  combining  with  oxygen  at  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature,  does  not  so  combine  at  any 
temperature  endunible  by  the  human  tissues. 

It  is  farther  determined,  that  unless  a  stream  of  air  con- 
taining oxygen  pass  into  the  cavities  of  the  nostrils,  along 
with  the  odoriferous  eilluvia,  no  smell  is  produced.  Also, 
if  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  accompanies  an  odour,  the  effect 
is  arrested. 

In  the  third  place,  certain  of  the  combinations  of  hydrogen 
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ire  been  actually  shown  to  be  decomposed  in  the  act  of  pro- 
ving smelL  Thus,  when  a  small  quantity  of  seleniuretted 
irogen  passes  through  the  nose,  the  metallic  selenium  is 
nd  reduced  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavities, 
e  action  on  the  sense  is  very  strong,  notwithstanding  the 
luteness  of  the  dose  ;  there  is  an  intensely  bad  smell,  as 
decaying  cabbage,  and  the  irritation  of  the  membrane 
ses  catarrh. 

These  facts,  so  far  as  they  go,  prove  that  there  is  a 
mical  action  at  work  in  smell,  and  that  this  action  con- 
5  in  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the 
rous  substance.  The  efiFect  of  ozone,  which  is  considered 
ore  active  form  oroxygen,  and  therefore  not  oxidizable, 
'  be  to  decompose  the  nasal  mucus,  and  so  to  stimulate 
nerve  of  smell.* 

6.  We  pass  now  from  the  physical  to  the  mental  phenomena 

mell ;  the  sensations,  or  peculiar  states  of  consciousness, 

all  those  physical  antecedents  end  in  giving  birth  to. 

voidable  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  these  mental 

ts  in  the  description  of  the  smelling  substances. 

Linnaeus  has  divided  odours  into  seven  principal  classes ; 

aromatic,  as  the  carnation,  the  laurel,  &c. ;  2nd.  fragrant, 

he  lily,  the  crocus,  the  jasmine,   &c. ;   3rd.   ambrosiac, 

ig  which  are  musk  and  amber ;  4th.  alliaceous,  which 

greeable  to  some  persons  and  disagreeable  to  others,  and 

more  or  less  of  the  character  of  garlic, — assafa^tidei,  for 

The  minnteness  of  the  particles  of  bodies  acting  on  the  sense  of  smeU 

ten  been  dwelt  npon  as  a  striking  example  of  the  divisibility  of  matter. 

iretted  hydrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  a 

1,  is  distinctly  perceptible.     Ammonia  is  perceptible  in  the  proportion 

33,000. 

a  foUowing  minute  quantities  of  different  substances  spread  out  on  the 
)  of  smell  cause  a  distinct  sensation ;  -of  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
jr. ;  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  jorijTr  gr.  ;  of  Bromine  iUT^Tny  gT. ; 
>f  resin  TTSoSirroo  gr-  A  stiU  smaller  quantity  of  musk  than  the  lat«t 
■mells  strongly  ;  but  the  actual  measure  has  not  been  ascertained. — 
tin.)  Among  the  instances  of  powerful  and  far-reaching  odours  we 
nk  the  roasting  of  meat  and  many  other  odours  of  the  kitchen,  bom- 
j^  and  tobacco. 
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example,  and  several  other  gum-resiDOus  juices ;  5ih.  fetid,  as 
those  of  the  goat,  of  the  rag-wort  (orchis  hircina),  valerian, 
&c. ;  6th.  virulent,  as  those  of  Indian  pink  (Tmllet  cFlnde), 
and  many  plants  of  the  family  of  the  solaneae  (from  solanuni, 
the  night-shade) ;  7th.  nauseous,  as  the  gourd,  the  cucumber, 
and  those  of  its  class.' — Tx)NGET,  p.  151. 

Of  several  classifications  quoted  by  the  same  author,  the 
above  seems  to  me  the  best,  but  even  that  one  is  by  no 
means  free  from  objections.  The  three  first  classes,  the 
aromatic,  fragrant,  and  ambrosaic,  do  not  appear  to  have 
very  strongly  marked  differences ;  nor  is  the  distinction 
between  fetid  and  nauseous  a  generic  one. 

As  in  describing  taste,  I  shall  proSbed  upon  the  plan  of 
stating, — first,  the  odours  that  owe  their  diameter  to  sympathy 
with  the  vital  organ  in  alliance  with  the  sense,  namely,  the 
Lungs ;  secondly,  those  that  appeal  to  the  purely  Olfactory 
sensibility ;  and  thirdly,  those  involving  an  excitation  of 
the  nerves  of  Touch. 

7.  Fresh  odours  are  such  as  have  an  action  akin  to  pure 
air,  or  coolness  in  the  midst  of  excessive  heat;  an  action 
mainly  respiratory,  or  tending  to  increase  the  activity  of  the 
lungs,  and  with  that  the  physical  energy  of  the  system. 
Many  of  the  balmy  odours  of  the  field  and  the  garden  liave 
this  effect ;  musk,  eau-de-Cologne,  and  other,  but  not  all, 
perfumes  are  included  in  the  same  class ;  the  odour  of  the 
cow  is  both  fresh  and  sweet.  We  may  recognize  them  by 
their  effect  in  stimulating  and  reviving  the  system  under  the 
oppression  and  suflbcation  of  a  crowded  assembly.  Such 
odours  are  not  always  fragrant  in  their  cliaracter,  for  we 
might  cite  castjs  of  unpleasant  effluvia  that  seem  to  refresh 
and  stinmlate  the  system.  The  odour  of  a  tan-yard  is 
perhaps  a  case  in  point.  The  nervous  connexions  of  the 
nostrils  with  the  lungs  enable  this  reaction  of  the  one  upon 
the  other  to  take  plaoe.  Or  the  influence  of  the  gases  may 
l>e  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs  rather  than  on  the  nose,  a 
thing  not  at  all  unlikely  in  many  cases  coming  under  both 
freshness  and   the   opposite.      On  this   supposition,    these 
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lid  be  smells  falsely  so  called,  and  would  correspond  to 

relishes  and  disgusts  described  under  taste. 

8.  The  opposite  of  freshness  is  shown  in  the  close  or  suf- 

ting  odours.     The  effluvia  of  crowds,  by  acting  on  the 

js,  have   pre-eminently  this  damping  and  discouraging 

)n  on  the  powers  of  life ;  whence  it  is  that  we  seek  the 

I  air,  and  the  solitudes  of  nature,  to  shake  off  the  depres- 

of  rooms   and  of  cities.     The   effluvia  of  warehouses, 

IS,  and  mills,  where  cotton,  wool,  cloths,  &c.,  are  piled  up, 

where  ventilation  is  defective,  are  of  a  like  unwholesome 

•iption.     The  smell  of  a  pastrycook's  kitchen  is  sickening. 

action  of  highly-heated  iron  stoves  seems  of  the  same 

e ;  also  the  smell  of  a  woollen  screen  when  helil  too  close 

3  fire.     In  these  last  instances,  there  is  believed  to  be  an 

tion  of  the  unwholesome  and  suffocating  gas,  cyanogen, 

the   destructive   decomposition  of  the  woolly  particles 

ig  in  the  air,  or  making  part  of  the  screen. 

Although  we  may  not  be  able  to  affirm  that  any  class 

ours  stimulates  the  stomach  by  a  direct  influence,  as 

odours  do  the  lungs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 

nee  of  a  class  of  the  opposite  kind,  the  disgusting  or 

rus  odours.     That  is  to  say,  there  are  certain  gases,  of 

sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  an  example  and  a  type,  that 

t  the  action  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  some  tastes  do. 

oubtful,  at  least  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  on  what 

3  these  effluvia  operate,  whether  on  the  membrane  of 

ise  exclusively,  or  (as  is  probable)  partitilly  on  it  and 

ly  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  tongue,  throat,  and 

jh.     But  whatever  be  the  seat  of  action,  the  fact  in 

)n  is  one  sufficiently  well  marked  to  make  the  specific 

nee  of  a  class. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  foregoing  classes 
le  and  proper  effects  on  the  organ  of  smell ;  no  such 
lity  attaches  to  the  odours  that  we  term  siveet  or  fragrant 
represent  the  pure  or  proper  pleasures  of  smell ;  tlic 
lent  we  are  able  to  derive  through  tlie  olfactory  nerves 
inglion.     They  include   the   substances   that   convey 
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along  this  channel  to  the  mind  a  perfectly  pleasurable  stimulus. 
The  sweetness  may  accompany  freshness  or  it  may  not.  The 
odour  of  the  violet  is  a  pure  instance ;  the  rose,  jasmine, 
orange,  lemon,  lavender,  rosemary,  are  well  known  examples 
of  odorous  plants.  The  cases  of  sweetness  enjoyed  with  some 
other  quality  are  also  extremely  numerous. 

Sweetness  is  a  name  for  a  variety  of  pleasures.  Derived 
originally  from  taste,  it  is  extended  to  smells,  to  sounds,  and 
to  several  of  the  higher  emotions,  such  as  the  tender  affections, 
and  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art  These  feelings  are  so 
far  of  a  kindred  nature,  as  to  suggest  and  support  each  other. 
They  all  agree  in  being  forms  of  pure  passive  pleasure.  In 
this  respect,  they  resemble  muscular  repose,  warmth,  and 
healthy  digestion  ;  but  they  are  more  acute  than  these  states ; 
they  are  also  more  intellectual,  as  shown  both  in  discrimina- 
tion and  in  ideal  persistence,  which  gives  the  superiority 
indicated  by  the  name  'refinement/ 

11.  The  opposite  of  sweet  in  odours  is  described  by  the 
general  name  stinks  ;  the  expressive  word  bitter  is  not  usually 
applied  to  smelL  The  term  '  mal-odour'  has  been  proposal, 
and  would  be  a  convenient  word.  If  we  leave  out  both  the 
nauseous  odours,  and  certain  other  forms  of  the  disagreeable 
to  be  afterwards  described,  this  class  will  be  limited  consider- 
ably. Assafoetida  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  an  odour 
intensely  repulsive  by  its  action  on  the  olfactory  nerves  alone. 
The  cadaverous  odour  is  of  the  repulsive  kind,  but  it  is  only 
one  of  many  forms  of  disagreeable  effluvia  arising  from  animal 
decay.  The  aroma  of  some  plants,  as  those  quoted  by 
Linnjcus,  has  an  intensely  unple<asant  action.  The  disagree- 
able marsh  smell  may  be  experienced  in  its  strongest  form  by 
s(iueezing  in  the  fingers  the  brown  scum  of  a  stjignant  pond, 
and  applying  them  to  the  nose.  The  varieties  of  bad  odours 
are  endless. 

As  sweetness  is  the  proper  pleasure  of  smell,  the  effect  of 
a  stink  is  the  j)roper  pain  of  the  organ, — the  influence  origi- 
nating the  peculiar  form  of  misery  that  we  are  adapted  to 
receive  by  means  of  this  sense.     The  sensation  may  be  speci- 
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[  as  the  nose-pain.  Of  an  intense,  rather  than  a  massive 
racter,  we  are  stunned  and  discomposed,  but  not  necessarily 
ressed  or  prostrated  by  it  It  resembles  in  this  respect  a 
er  taste,  and  is  contrasted  with  the  massive  pains  of  chill- 
5,  indigestion,  or  disgust  The  expression  is  in  accordance 
!i  the  acuteness  of  the  sensation,  being  an  intense  contor- 
.  of  the  features,  chiefly  about  the  nosa  A  sort  of  hysteric 
le  may  likewise  be  provoked. 

The  peculiar  feeling  of  an  ill  smell  is  often  appealed  to 
aphorically,  to  express  the  feelings  caused  by  human 
iuct  I 

12.  The  name  jmngtrU  is  applicable  to  a  large  class  of 
ITS,  and  the  quality  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  many  more, 
monia  is  the  type  of  substances  producing  this  sensation. 
Dtine,  the  snuff  odour,  is  the  best  known  example,  a 
itance  having  a  chemical  analogy  to  ammonia.  PeppiT, 
tard,  and  many  of  the  acid  effluvia  have  a  pungent  action. 
J  effect,  however,  is  not  an  olfactory  effect  in  the  proper 
e  of  the  word ;  like  astringency  and  acidity  in  taste,  it 
Id  probably  arise  through  the  nose  independently  of  the 
er  of  smell.     SnufT-takers  are  often  devoid  of  smell ;  they 

the  sense  of  sweet  or  repulsive  in  odours  properly  so 
id,  but  are  still  susceptible  of  the  nicotine   i)ungency. 

influence  flows  through  the  same  channel  to  the  bmin, 

is  of  the  same  nature,  as  pricking  the  nose,  or  pulling 
lairo,  being  conveyed  by  the  nerves  of  common  sensation. 
Che  excitement  of  pungency  is  a  characteristic  variety 
le  human  consciousness,  a  species  of  agreeable   sensa- 

interesting  to  study.  It  shows  the  eflect  of  a  sharp 
lanical  irritation  of  the  nerves  that  does  not  amount  to 
3  pain.  A  scratch,  or  a  blow  on  the  skin,  an  electric 
c,  a  loud  crash,  a  brilliant  flame,  a  scorching  heat,  are  all 
;ent  effects,  and  seem  to  operate  as  causes  of  excitement. 
r'  rouse  the  system  from  ennui ;  they  are  a  species  of 
lication.  They  exalt,  for  the  time  being,  the  tone  of  the 
L  They  come  therefore  to  be  one  of  the  cravings 
liated  with  ennui,  or  depression  of  mind  ;  they  are  like- 
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^vise  a  stimulus  for  bringing  out  the  exuberance  of  the  animal 
spirits  in  the  young  and  vigorous. 

13.  The  ethereal  is  a  distinct  variety  of  the  sensations  of 
smell,  and  is  probably  a  mixture  of  pungency  with  odour 
strictly  so-called.  Alcohol  and  the  ethers,  including  chloro- 
form and  the  substance  first  employed  as  an  anaesthetic,  will 
recall  this  effect.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  alcohol 
and  the  vinous  aromas  have  true  odours ;  most  probably, 
however,  they  have  an  influence  upon  other  nerves  than  the 
olfactory  ;  just  as  the  fiery  taste  attributed  to  them  is  some- 
thing beyond  the  gustatory  feeling.  At  all  events  the  odour 
is  distinct.  It  is  not  destitute  of  sweetness,  but  something 
besides  sweet  is  wanted  to  express  it. 

The  sulphurous  and  electrical  odour,  which  is  also  the 
odour  of  ozone,  may  be  referred  to  the  same  class. 

If  we  were  to  recognize  a  class  of  acrid  odours,  they 
would  only  be  a  mixture  of  pungency  and  bad  smell ;  like 
many  of  the  so-called  empyreumatic  odours  resulting  from 
the  action  of  heat  on  vegetable  bodies,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  coal  gas. 

14.  The  appetizing  smells  might  be  treated  as  a  class  apart 
from  the  rest.  The  smell  of  flesh  excites  the  carnivorous 
ii])])('tite,  and  rouses  the  animal  to  pursuit.  We  may  probably 
consider  this  influence  as  similar  in  its  working  to  the  first 
taste  of  savoury  food  ;  by  the  law  of  feeling-prompted  move- 
ment, it  sets  on  the  activity  for  an  increase  of  the  gratification. 
A  savoury  smell  may  partly  give  a  commencing  pleasure  Of 
digestion,  and  partly  stimulate  the  appetite.  The  sexual 
excitement  in  some  animals  is  induced  by  smelL  Sympathy 
and  antii>athy  are  alike  generated  by  odours.  The  influence 
of  od(»urs  upon  the  voluptuous  tender  emotions  has  not 
oscapcil  the  notice  of  the  poets.  Cabanis  obser\-es  that  the 
odours  of  young  animals  are  of  a  kind  tx)  utti-act,  and,  ho 
con.sidc*rs,  even  to  invigorate,  the  older. 

If).  Tastea,  ])roj)i»rly  so  called,  aflect  only  the  gustatory 
norvos,  and  are  tlieivfore  the  same  whether  the  nostrils  are 
opened  or  closed.     But  many  sapid  bodies  are  also  odorous. 
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he  act  of  expiration  accompanying  mastication,  especially 
instant  after  deglutition,  the  odorous  particles  are  carried 
the  cavities  of  the  nose,  and  affect  the  sense  of  smell,  or 
9  their  odour  apparent  This  effect  is  what  we  term 
UT,  Some  bodies,  as  cinnamon,  have  hardly  any  taste, 
i  flavour,  in  other  words  an  odour,  brought  out  by  masti- 
n. 

6.  Smell,  like  taste,  is  an  important  instrument  in  the 

imination  of  material  bodies,  and  therefore  serves  a  high 

ion  in  guiding  our  actions  and  in  extending  our  know- 

of  the  world.     Man  does  not  exemplify  the  highest 

opment  of  this  organ.    The  order  of  ruminants,  cei-tain 

3  pachydermatous  animals,  anil  above  all  the  carnivorous 

rupeds,  excel  the  human  subject  in  the  expansion  given 

e  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  in  a  corresponding  sensi- 

to  odours.     The  scent  of  the   dog  is  to  us  almost 

lulous  ;  it  directs  his  pursuit,  and  tells  him  his  where- 

s.     It  may  act  the  part  of  sight  in  enabling  him  to 

ie  his  steps  or  to  find  out  his  master. 

SENSE  OF  TOUCH. 

Physiologists,  in  describing  the  senses,  usually  com- 
\  with  Touch.  *  This,*  say  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman, 
e  simplest  and  most  rudimentary  of  all  the  siKJcial 
,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  exalted  form  of  common 
ion,  from  which  it  rises,  by  imperceptible  gradations, 
state  of  highest  development  in  some  particular  parts. 
;  its  seat  in  the  whole  of  the  skin,  and  in  certain 
s  membranes,  as  that  of  the  moutli,  and  is  therefi)re 
)se  most  generally  diffused  over  the  body.  It  is  also 
hich  exists  most  extensively  in  tlie  animal  kingdom  ; 

probably,  never  absent  in  any  species.  It  is,  besides, 
•liest  caUed  into  operation,  and  the  least  complicated 
mpressions  and  mechanism.' 

may  be  well  admitted  that  Touch  is  less  complicated 
Taste,   in   whose   organ   four  different  kinds  of  sen- 


\ 
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sations  may  be  said  to  meet,  the  tactile  being  one  of  them. 
It  may  be  further  said  of  touch,  that  the  mode  of  action 
(mechanical  contact  or  pressure),  appears  to  us  the  most 
simple  of  any.  Nevertheless,  Touch  is  an  intellectual  sense 
of  a  far  liigher  order  than  these.  It  is  not  merely  a  know- 
ledge-giving sense,  as  they  all  are,  but  a  source  of  ideas  and 
conceptions  of  the  kind  that  remain  in  the  intellect  and  em- 
brace the  outer  world.  The  notions  of  the  size,  shape,  direc- 
tion, distances,  and  situation  of  external  bodies  may  be 
acquired  by  touch,  but  not  by  either  taste  or  smelL 

But  this  last  asseition  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
important  exphination.  Touch,  considered  as  a  source  of 
ideas  such  as  those,  is  really  not  a  simple  sense,  but  a 
compound  of  sense  and  motion ;  and  it  is  to  the  muscular 
])art  of  the  sense,  or  to  the  movements  of  the  touching  organs, 
that  these  conceptions  owe  their  origin  and  their  embodiment, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  previous  chapter. 
The  superiority  of  touch  to  taste  and  smell,  in  this  view, 
tlierelbre,  consists  in  its  union  with  movement  and  muscular 
stMisibility  ;  and  the  same  advantage  pertains  to  sight  The 
contact  of  solid  bodies  with  the  surface  of  the  body  gives 
occasion  to  the  exercise  of  movement,  force,  and  resistance, 
and  to  the  feelings  and  perceptions  consequent  on  these : 
which  cannot  be  said  to  any  extent  of  smell,  nor  of  taste  pro- 
perly socalled. 

A  second  feature  marking  the  superiority  of  the  sense  of 
Touch,  and  qualifying  it  to  furnish  intellectual  forms  and 
imagery,  is  the  distinctness  or  scparateness  of  the  sensations 
felt  over  the  ditlerent  parts  of  the  skin.  The  sensations  of 
the  dillerent  parts  of  the  surface  of  smell,  would  seem  all  to 
fuse  into  one  stream  of  sensibility  ;  it  is  not  ^>ossible  ever  to 
r(*fer  a  smell  to  any  one  ])ortion  of  the  membnine  more  tliau 
another.  But  the  sensations  of  the  skin  are  conveyed  by 
distinct  nervous  filaments  ;  each  little  area  of  skin  has  a 
si'paiiite  nerve,  and  an  indej>entlent  conununication  with  the 
nerve  centres,  whereby  we  can,  alter  a  little  education,  refer 
each  sensation  to  the  spot  where  the  contact  is  made.    The 
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lus  on  one  finger  is  not,  at  any  part  of  the  course  of  the 

confounded  with  the  stiniuhis  on  another  finder;  the 

can  always  be  distinguished  from  tlie  breast,  the  right 

roni  the  left,  and  so  on.     I  shall  afterwards  endeavour 

»w  that  this  localization  of  toudies  has  to  be  learned  by 

ce  ;  but  the  very  possibility  of  it  rests  upon  the  distinct- 

aind  independence  of  the  nerve  filaments.     This  is  an 

nely  important  fact,  and   makes  the  great  difference 

en  touch  and  what  is  sometimes  called  'commrm  sensa- 

6r  the  sensibility  diffused  over  all  the  internal  organs 

issues.     There  is  no  such  distinguishing  sensibility  in 

omach,  or  the  lungs,  or  the  liver ;  at  all  events,  the 

itness  of  the  ner\'es  in  those  parts  is  verj-  low  in  degree, 

atficient  to  enable  us  to  refer  a  pain  to  the  lungs,  the 

3r  the  stomach,  withort  indicating  the  particular  region 

•-division.     The  skin  is  therefore  marked  by  a  great 

ion  of  the  common  sensibility  of  the  body,  not  as 

i  intensity  of  feeling,  but  as  regards  distinctiveness  of 

r 
'  • 

tiaving  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  commence 

il,  with  the  ohjfcts,  or  external  agents  concerned  in  the 

f  Touch.     These  are  princii>ally  the  solid  substances 

outer  world.     Gases  do  not  act  on  the  touch  unless 

e  blown  with  great  violence.     Liqui<ls  also  give  very 

;eling,  if  they  are  of  the  same  warmth  as  the  body. 

isations  of  a  bath  are  confined  to  lK*at  or  cold.     It  is 

t  that  an  even,  equal  pressure,  such  as  iluids  give,  is 

icient  to  impress  the  tactile  nerves.     The  asperities 

qualities  of  solid  surfaces,  by  pressing  intensely  on 

nnts  and  not  at  all  on  others,  are  requisite  for  this 

hard  unvieldinjj  nature  of  the  mineral  constituents 

arth's  ci-ust,  metals,  rocks,  &c.,  is  well  fitted  to  excite 

;h.     Tlie  woody  fibre  of  the  vegetable  world  has  a 

ness  next  in  degree  to  the  solid  minerals.     The  soft 

ding  class  of  solids  impress  the  surface  in  a  totally 

maimer  :  and  these  diil'er  among  themselves  accord- 
II 
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ing  as  tlicy  recover  their  form  after  pressure,  or  not ;  whence 
the  distinction  of  elastic  and  non-elastic.  When  the  sub- 
stance is  moved  over  the  skin,  the  asperities  come  to  be  felt 
more  acutely,  and  hence  the  further  distinction  into  rough  and 
smooth  surfaces.  In  treating  of  the  sensations  themselves, 
we  shall  attend  to  these  qualities  more  minutely. 

3.  Tlie  sensitive  organ  or  surface  is  the  Skin,  or  common 
integument  of  the  body,  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
tongue.  The  parts  of  the  Skin  are  its  two  layers,  its  papilte, 
the  hairs  and  nails,  its  two  species  of  glands, — the  one  yielding 
sweat,  the  other  a  fatty  secretion, — witli  blood  vessels  and 
nerves.  I  shall  quote  a  few  extracts  from  the  anatomical 
description  of  those  parts.  Of  the  two  layeri,  the  outermost 
is  the  cnlicJc,  epidermic  or  searf  skin.  '  It  forms  a  protective 
covering  over  every  part  of  the  true  skin,  and  is  itself  quite 
insensible  and  non- vascular.  The  thickness  of  the  cuticle 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  surface,  mejvsuring  in  some  not 
more  than  ^|<t,  and  in  others  from  -^^  to  iV  of  an  inch.  It  is 
thickt?st  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  f(»ct,  where 
the  skin  is  much  exposed  to  pressure,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  may  serve  to  stimulate  the  subjacent  true  skin  to  a 
more  active  formation  of  epidermis  ;  but  the  difference  does 
not  depend  solely  on  external  causes,  for  it  is  well  marked  in 
the  foetus. 

'  Many  of  the  cells  of  the  cuticle  contain  pigment,  and 
often  give  the  membmne  more  or  less  of  a  tawny  colour,  even 
in  the  white  races  of  mankind  ;  the  blackness  of  the  skin  in 
the  negro  de])(Muls  entirely  on  the  cuticle.  The  pigment  is 
contained  ])rincipally  in  the  cells  of  the  deep  layer,  and 
aj>pears  to  fade  as  they  approach  the  surface,  but  even  the 
superficial  jiart  j possesses  a  certain  degree  of  colour. 

'  The  true  sl-in,  cutis  rera^  derma,  or  corium,  is  a  sentient 
and  vascular  tt?xturc\  It  is  covered  and  defended  by  the 
insciisblo  and  non-vascular  cuticle,  and  is  att^ied  to  the 
parts  beneath  by  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  named  "sub- 
cutaneous," which,  excepting  in  a  few  parts,  contains  fat,  and 
has  therefore  been  called  also  the  "panniculus  adiposuai" 
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connexion  is  in  many  parts  loose  and  movable,  in  others 
and  firm,  as  in  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand  and  the 
of  the  foot,  where  the  skin  is  fixed  to  the  subjacent 
e  by  numerous  stout  fibrous  bands,  the  space  between 
filled  with  a  firm  padding  of  fat     In  some  regions  of 
ody,  the  skin  is  moved  by  muscular  fibres,  which,  as  in 
jase  of  the  orbicular  muscle   of  the  mouth,   may  be 
mected  to  fixed  parts,  or  may  be  attached  beneath  to 
or  fasciae,  like  the  other  cutaneous  muscles  of  the  face 
eck,  and  the  short  palmar  muscle  of  the  hand/ 
le  upper  or  free  surface  of  the  true  skin  *  is  marked  in 
is  places  with  larger  or  smaller  furrows,   which  also 
the  supeijacent  cuticle.     The  larger  of  them  are  seen 
ite  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  as  those  so  well  known  in 
ilm  of  the  hand  and  at  the  joints  of  the  fingers.     The 
urrows  intersect  each  other  at  various  angles,  and  may 
?n  almost  all  over  the  surface ;   they  are  very  con- 
ns on  the  back  of  the  hands.     These  furrows  are  not 
'  the  consequence  of  the  frequent  folding  of  the  skin 
action  of  muscles  or  the  bending  of  joints,  for  they 
n  the  foetus.     The  wrinkles  of  old  persons  are  of  a 
it  nature,  and  are  caused  by  the  wasting  of  the  soft 
rhich  the  skin  covers.     Fine  curvilinear  ridges,  with 
ning  furrows,  mark  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  sole ; 
re  caused  by  ranges  of  the  papillie,  to  be  immediately 
ed.' 

ipilloB. — The  free  surface  of  the  corium  is  beset  with 
minences  thus  named,  which  seem  cliiefly  intended  to 
ut-e  to  the  perfection  of  the  skin  as  an  organ  of  touch, 
that  they  are  highly  developed  where  the  sense  of 
3  exquisite,  and  vice  versd.  They  serve  also  to  extend 
•face  for  the  production  of  the  cuticular  tissue,  and 
ire  large-sized  and  numerous  under  the  nail.  The 
are  large,  and  in  close  array  on  the  palm  and  palmar 
of  the  fingers,  and  on  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
There  they  are  ranged  in  lines  forming  the  curvilinear 
ieen  when  the  skin  is  still  covered  with  its  thick  epi- 
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dermis.     Tlioy  are  of  a  conical  figure,  round  or  Wunted  at 

tlie  top,  and  are  received   into   corresponding  pits  on  the 

under  surface  of  the  cuticle.    Tliey 

measure   on   the   hand   from   -^xyis 

to  jj-jy  of  an  inch  in  height.     In 

the  ridgc^s,  the  large  papilla?  are 

phieed   sometimes   in    single,   but 

more   commonly   in  double  rows,    i^i^^'^^^r^^^rj^ 

with  smaller  ones  between  them,   ^■^-*^=-' — -^^ 


that  is,  also  on  the  ridges,  for  there  are  none  in  the  inter- 
v(»ning  grooves.  These  ridges  are  marked  at  short  and 
tolerably  equal  intervals  with  notches,  or  short  transverse 
furrows,  in  each  of  which,  about  its  middle,  is  the  minute 
funnel-shaped  orifice  of  the  duct  of  a  sweat  gland.  Fine 
blooil- vessels  enter  the  ])ai>ilhe,  forming  either  simple  capil- 
lary loops  in  each,  or  dividing,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
])ai)illie,  into  two  or  more  caj)illary  branches,  which  turn 
round  in  form  of  loops,  and  return  to  the  veins.  Filaments 
of  nerves  are  also  to  be  discovi»red  ascending  into  the  papilla, 
but  thrir  mode  of  termination  is  doubtful  In  other  paiis 
of  the  skin,  endowed  with  less  sensibility,  the  paj^illa*  are 
smaller,  shorter,  fewer  in  number,  and  irregularly  scattered. 
In  parts  where  thev  are  naturallv  small,  thev  often  become 
enlaru(  d  bv  chronic  inflammation  nunul  the  margin  of  sores 
and  ulcrrs  of  long  standing,  and  are  then  much  more  con- 
spicuous.'— (jL'.VlN.f 

•  *  Papillji'  of  tho  palm,  tho  cuticle  being  detached. — Magnified  35 
di:iiiietcTS.' — /I'oM*  anil  n<»\vMA>.) 

f  Iu^ill♦.■  tlu;  iiapilla.'  arc  t-illior  norvcB  or  Ytlood  voflsol:i,  SflJom  both; 
and  ut  tht  ir  baso,  tho  nt  rvos  arc  dispo8i-d  in  tho  iomi  of  nct>work.  In  great 
part  of  the  hkin,  th<.t  nrrvcs  cannot  be  trucr-d  further  than  thiH  not-^'ork ;  it 
ii4  in  tho  ham  1.x,  f(.rt,  lipfl  (ri-d  |>art),  and  ton^tic  that  thoy  arc  followtrd  intn 
th<<  inti  riiir  <»t  th<^  papilla*.  In  Uum'  )<artri  th<  y  end  in  a  {H'culiar  Btnicture, 
known  aH  thi;  *  little  boiliiH  of  touch/  discov<Ti  d  by  \Va};nrr  and  ^U■i8^ncr. 
'I  hi  .su  UP'  Ii1th>  sti-k:),  covt red  by  a  tliin  hkin,  and  iilled  with  a  mund  little 
inasH.  Tlie  >kin  is  pierc*  d  by  <mv  or  two  iierves,  which  often  ^ind  fi]>inilly, 
liut  i-nd  by  dividing;  and  Hpreailin^  tin  ir  twiiri*  in  the  little  Hack.  Theno  YkhIiob 
lii-  in  the  itiit  ri<>r  (»f  )a)<il1a>  d'Htitute  vf  blend  ve^s^s  in  Mich  a  ninnniT  aa  to 
]ir<jei  t  far  ubovu  the  upper  end  ui  the  pupillu>,  and  in  iuiuiLdiato  contact  with 
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I  have  quoted  the  description  of  the  papilla  at  length 

luse  of  their  connexion  with  the  sensibility  of  the  skin. 

lall  refrain  from  quoting  the  minute  account  of  the  nails 

hairs,  however  interesting  their  structure  in  other  points 

iew.     Eespecting  the  glands,  it  is  only  necessary  to  advert 

le  totally  different  nature  of  the  two  sorts,  as  respects  the 

irial  secreted.     The  sicca t  glands  are  enormously  nu morous, 

exist  in  all  regions  of  the  skin ;  they  are  reckoned  to 

from  400  to  2,800  in  a  square  inch.      'The  sebaceous 

)il   glands  pour   out    their   secretions   at    the   roots   of 

hairs,  for,  with  very  few  isolated  exce])tions,  they  oi)en 

the  hair  follicules,  and  are  found  wherever  there  are 

.  With  respect  to  the  functions  and  vital  properties  of 

kin  in  general,  I  quote  part  of  Dr.  Sharpey's  summary. 

The  skin  forms  a  general  external  tegument  to  the  body, 

ing  the  surface,  and  coming  into  relation  with  foreign 

irs  externally,  as  the  mucous  membmne,  with  which  it 

itinuous  and  in  many  respects  analogous,  does  internally. 

also  a  vast  emunctory,  by  which  a  large  amount  of  fluid 

iiinated  from  the  system,  in  this  also  resembling  certain 

of  the  mucous  membrane.     Under  certain  conditions, 

)ver,  it  performs  the  office  of  an  absorbing  surface  ;  but 

unction  is  greatly  restricted  by  the  epidermis.     Through- 

s  whole  extent  the  skin  is  endowed  with  tactile  scfisibiiit//, 

I  very  difh.'rf*nt  d(*gr<»es  in  ditleriMit  parts.     On  the  skin 

palm  and  fingei*s,  which  is  largely  su[)pli(id  with  nerves 

urnished  with  numerous  prominent  papillte,  the  sense 

cle.  They  are  most  numerons  on  the  inside  of  the  fin^i^or  tips,  itnd 
i  towards  the  j^m ;  the  same  happens  with  the  Uyot.  Mcissner  found 
■ire  line  {j\j  of  a  square  inch)  on  the  ind«'X  finj^er,  lOS  on  the  last 
D  on  the  s^.cond,  15  on  the  first.  In  the  red  part  of  the  lips,  the 
carrying  nerves  are  not  distinguislmhle  from  ihono  carrying  blood 
th«  same  papilla  appearing  to  have  both. 

}  little  muscles  discovered  bv  Kulliker  in  the  skin,  and  especially  in 
ids,  excite  peculiar  movemcmts  as  in  shiverinur,  the  creeping  sensation, 
lese  are  especially  afificted  by  changes  of  temperature,  and  may  serve 
ftte  the  supply  of  blood  under  such  changes. 
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atteins  a  high  degree  of  acuteness ;  and  this  endowment,  to- 
gether with  other  conformable  arrangements  and  adaptations, 
invests  the  human  hand  with  the  character  of  a  special  organ 
of  touch.  A  certain,  though  low  degree  of  vital  contractility, 
seems  also  to  belong  to  the  skin.' — QuAiN. 

Of  the  other  parts  sensible  to  Touch,  besides  the  skin, 
namely,  the  tongue  and  mouth,  the  needful  description  has 
been  already  furnished  under  the  sense  of  Taste. 

Thr^  nerves  of  touch  are  tlie  sensory  or  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  for  the  limbs  and  trunk,  and  certain  of  the 
cerebral  nerves  (the  fifth  pair)  for  the  head,  face,  mouthy  and 
tongue.* 

5.  The  action  in  touch  is  known  to  be  simple  pressure. 
The  contact  of  an  object  compresses  the  skin,  and  through  it 
the  embedded  nerve  iilaments.  That  the  squeezing  or  pinch- 
ing of  a  nerve  can  produce  sensibility  is  proved  in  many 
(experiments  :  in  touch,  the  squeezing  is  of  a  more  gentle 
nature,  owing  to  the  protection  that  the  covering  of  skin  gives 
to  the  nerves.  The  only  point  of  interest  connected  with  the 
mode  of  action  is  the  singular  fact,  that  very  light  contacts 
often  produce  a  great  sensibility,  as  the  touch  of  a  feather 
or  of  a  loose  hanging  piece  of  dress,  which  sensibility  is 
diminished  by  making  the  contact  more  intense.  Great 
pressures  yield  comparatively  little  sensation  in  the  skin ; 
they  are  felt  mainly  in  the  muscles  as  a  feeling  of  force  and 
resistance. 

This  fact  of  the  disproportion  of  the  feeling  to  the  pressure 
I  can  account  for  in  no  other  way  than  by  supposing,  that 
great  conipn^ssion  has  an  eiVect  in  deadening  the  conducting 
]>roperty  of  the  ncTve.  We  know  from  various  observations 
that  the  comjiression  of  a  nerve  does  tend  to  arrest  its  con- 
ductibility  ;  the  deadening  of  the  sensibility  of  the  hand  by 
leaning  the  elbow  on  a  table,  so  as  to  squeeze  the  nerve  that 

*  It  is  supposed  that  tho  importint  nr-rvrs  of  touch  in  the  cztrcmitios 
have  a  diiTcn'Tit  courso  in  tho  hrain  from  tho  nerves  of  the  trunk.  Tiirk  bjia 
shown  thut  in  tho  hand  and  foot  tho  same  spot  is  supplied  from  difiercnt  rooU 
in  tho  spinal  cord. 
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es  near  the  surface  on  the  elbow  joint,  is  a  familiar 
ince. 

5.  We  come  now  to  the  sensations,  or  feelings  of  touch, 

ch  are  various  in  kind,  and  have  many  of  them  a  con- 

rable  degree  of  interest,  from  their  bearing  on  the  higher 

utions  of  mind.     In  the  order  of  enumeration,  I  shall 

mence  as  usual  (I.)  with  those  having  reference  to  pleasure 

ain,  or  that  may  be  called  predominantly  emotional 

"Sensations  of  Soft  Touch, — In  this  class  of  feelings,  we 

>ose  the  gentle  contact  of  some  extended  surface  with  the 

I  keep  out  of  view  the  feeling  of  temperature.     A 

example   is   furnished   by  the   contact   of  the   under 

ling  with  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  wliich  is  most 

;ct  under  the  bed-clothes  at  night     The  glove  not  too 

on  the  hand  is  another  instance.     The  extended  hand, 

ig  on  a  cushion,  or  other  soft  body,  is  a  sufficiently  good 

of  the  situatioiL 

^he  resulting  sensation  is  of  the  pleasurable  kind,  not 
!,  but  massive.  It  closely  resembles  agreeable  warmth, 
less  powerful,  but  probably  more  retainable  in  idea, 
the  muscular  or  the  digestive  sensibilities.  Its  relo- 
hip  tc  the  tender  emotion  is  elsewhere  discussed.  (TuE 
'luNS  AND  THE  WiLL,  Tender  Emotion.) 
'he  habitual  inattention  to  the  sensibility  of  the  clothing 
jtriking  example  of  the  law  of  lielativity.  The  remis- 
jf  the  contact  is  felt,  on  the  same  principle,  as  a  sensa- 
>f  blanknesj. 

1  the  feelings  of  the  lachrymal,  mammary,  and  sexual 
s,  the  mode  of  action  appears  to  be  something  more 
simple  contact ;  the  quality  of  the  touching  substance 
3  the  sensation.  In  the  tranquil  flow  of  the  lachrymal 
under  g(/nial  tender  emotion,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
ible  sensation  in  the  eye ;  but  when  th(i  eyes  are  flooded 
jfuse  grief,  the  contact  of  the  lic^uid  with  the  eye-lids  is 
ily  pleasurable.  There  is  probably,  if  not  a  chemical, 
st  a  dialytical  action  on  the  sensitive  surfaces,  in  those 
ices. 
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The  mutual  contact  of  living  animal  bodies  yields  a  com- 
plex sensation  of  softness  and  warmth,  and  excites  the 
corresponding  emotions.  There  may  be,  in  addition,  magnetic 
or  electric  inlluences  of  a  genial  kind,  but  the  reality  of  such 
currents  is  by  no  means  established. 

The  attraction  between  the  motlier  and  oflTspring  is  partly 
grounded  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  soft  warm  contact.  This 
keeps  the  new-born  animal  by  the  mother  s  side,  before  it  has 
come  under  the  farther  gratification  of  being  fed  and  nourished ; 
and  continues  to  co-operate  with  that  still  more  powerful 
motive  to  close  proximity.  At  a  later  period,  the  contact  of 
the  opposite  sexes,  stimuhited,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
pleasure  of  mere  touch,  discloses  and  inspires  in  each  the 
sexual  urgencies,  and  the  tentutives  for  gratifying  thent 

Many  of  the  habitual  attitudes  and  modes  of  outward 
ex]>ression  are  regulated  by  the  pleasure  of  soft  touck  The 
child  puts  its  fing(»r  or  hand  to  its  mouth,  either  for  the  mew 
pleasure  of  the  act,  or  as  a  comforting  sensation  in  distress; 
and  all  through  life  the  contact  of  the  hand  with  the  parts  of 
the  face  is  pmctised  from  the  same  motives.  Many  other 
attitudes  and  actions  are  governed  by  the  pleasures  of  touch  ; 
sc»nie,  as  scratching  the  head,  are  apparently  the  search  for 
pungency, 

7.  Ptinfjcnt  and  ivxinfnl  Sciisafio7is  of  Touch. — When, 
instead  of  a  ditfusive  soft  contact,  we  have  an  intense  action 
on  limited  spots,  mere  points,  as  in  the  stroke  of  a  whip,  a 
st^nsation  of  smartness  i.*3  [jroduced  very  dillerent  from  the 
above.  In  moderate  degree,  this  gives  a  ph;asurable  pun- 
gency, beyond  which  it  is  acutely  painful.  The  nerves  are 
shocked  as  by  the  prick  of  an  instrument,  and  the  over- 
inti'usity  and  suddt-nness  of  the  stimulus  is  a  cause  of  puiiL 
'J1ie  nature  of  the  sensation  is  not  radically  dillerent  from  a 
cut  in  the  skin  ;  its  ])eculiar  smartness  excites  the  whole 
system.  It  promj)ts  the  most  decisive  acticms  for  avoiding 
the  pain,  and  an  intense  mental  aversion  to  all  that  relates 
to  it.  The  intensity  gives  to  it  a  hold  on  the  memory  not 
{)ossessed   by   the    luxurious    feeling   of    dilTuaed    softness. 
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3e  the  efficacy  of  skin  iaflictions  in  the  discipline  of 
tive  beings. 

)ther  things  being  the  same,  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  to 
5  two  classes  of  feelings  is  greatest  in  parts  most  richly 
lied  with  nerves,  and  where  the  discriminative  or  tactile 
bility  is  greatest,  as  in  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  palm 
e  hand. 

.  Other  painful  Sensations  of  the  Skin, — Among  these  I 

1  first  advert  to   the   sensation  of  tickling.     On  this 

3r  remarks,  that  the  lips,  the  walls  of  the  nasal  openings, 

he  face  generally,  when  touched  with  a  feather,  give  the 

iar  sensation  of  tickling,  which  continues  till  the  part  is 

d  by  the  hand.     In  the  nose,  the  irritation  leads  at  last 

eezing.     The  excitation   extends   to   the   ducts  of  the 

s,   which   pour  out  their  contents,   and   increase   the 

ion.     The  violent  commotion  produced  by  bodies  in 

;t  with  the  eye,  is  of  the  nature  of  tickling,  accompanied 

flow  from  the  glands,  and  readily  passing  into  pain. 

some  places  are  liable  to  this  sensation,  and  others  not, 

ifficult  to  explain.     The  possession  of  delicate  tactual 

aination  is  not  necessary  to  the  effect. 

e  singularity  of  tickling  is  the  fact  that  a  very  trifling 

on   prompts  to  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  will   for 

•ance.     The  tickling  of  the  arm-pit,  or  the  soles  of  a 

tible  person,  is  as  violently  repudiated  as  the  touch  of  a 

g  surface. 

are  is  one  consideration  that  may  help  to  account  for 

►maly.     It  is  the  nature  of  tickling  to  stimulate  intense 

novements  ;  these  are,  on  tludr  own  account,  a  source 

sive   discomfort  and   rei)Ugnance.      The  same  tactile 

if  unaccompanied  with  retlux  stinmlation,  might  be 

indifferent.     This  remark  may  apply  to  the  tickling 

ecedes  laughing  and  sneezing.     The  irritation  of  the 

mnns  about,  in  the  first  instance,  reflex  contractions 

muscles  of  the  throat ;  these  are  more  or  less  acutely 

;  ther(:'upon,  we  give  way  to  the  farther  impulse  to 

lie  expii'ation. 
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Possibly  the  same  explanation  may  be  extended  to  the 
chafing  and  fretting  of  the  skin,  when  too  slight  to  be  painful 
as  a  pungent  smart.  A  reflex  stimulus  is  applied  when  the 
nervous  system  is  irritable,  and  when  forced  muscular  move- 
ments would  be  painful  and  repugnant.  It  is  not  the  sensa- 
tion by  itself  that  we  dread,  but  the  wakening  up  of  activity 
when  we  are  courting  repose  and  quiescence. 

All  the  parts  of  the  skin  are  liable  to  yield  painful 
sensations,  especially  under  injury  or  distemper.  Tlie 
epidermis  is  itself  insensible,  but  the  true  skin  is  extremely 
alive  to  feeling.  When  lacerated,  chafed,  or  burnt,  it  causes 
acute  pains.  Its  capillary  vessels  and  numerous  sweat  glands 
and  oil  glands  are,  in  all  probability,  the  source  of  pleasurable 
or  painful  organic  sensations.  The  long  continued  compres- 
sion of  the  same  part  of  the  skin  creates  uneasiness.  The 
hairs  are  themselves  insensible,  but  by  their  attachment  to 
the  skin  they  are  the  media  of  sensation.  The  place  of 
attachment  of  the  nails  is  the  seat  of  a  violent  form  of  acute 
pain,  which  has  a  facility  of  seizing  on  the  imagination,  and 
of  exciting  revulsion  even  in  idea. 

Clamminess  is  a  distinct  sensation  arising  from  the  ad- 
hesion of  a  substance  to  the  skin,  and  is  an  uneasy  feeling, 
the  uneasiness  being  due  to  some  interruption  of  the  natural 
functions  of  the  part. 

9.  (11.)  Sensations  of  Temperature. — The  feelings  of  heat 
and  cold  are  most  powerfully  felt  in  the  skin  ;  the  sensitive- 
ness also  extending  to  the  gullet,  the  stomach,  and  the  rectum. 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  other  nerves  than 
those  of  touch  are  needed  to  a  rouse  a  sensation  of  warmth  or 
of  coolness.  As  to  the  mode  of  action,  heat  being  a  stiite  of 
molecular  motion  will  impart  molecular  disturbance  to  the 
nerves,  and  thus  operate  as  a  stimulant,  favourably  or  un- 
favourably according  to  the  circumstances.* 

*  Sir  William  Hamilton  thinks  it  probablo  that  the  senwition  of  heat 
dt?pond8  on  a  ptrculiar  set  of  nerves,  for  two  reasons :  '  Ist,  Because  certain 
B<.>aticnt  parts  of  tho  body  aro  inseniiiiblc  to  this  feelinf^ ;  and,  2Qd,  Because  I 
havo  met  with  casus  recorded,  in  wJiich,  while  smsibility  in  gouund  was 
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lie  sensation  of  wetness  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  a 
of  cold. 

s  regards  the  disotfmination  of  degrees  of  Temperature, 

3ears  that  we  are  equally  sensitive  at  high  and  at  low 

3  of  the  thermometer.     According  to  Weber,  we  can 

minate  14**  Reaumur  from  14.4",  as  well  as  30''  from 

;  and  the  discrimination  is  all  the  better  by  the  change 

rapidly  made.      It  is  also  better  when  the  unequal 

jratures   are   applied  at  the  same  time  to  contiguous 

than  when  the  parts  touched  are  remote  from  each 

The  sensitiveness  of  different  parts  to  temperature  is 

lely  dependent  on  the  abundance  of  nerves  supplied  to 

.rt ;  some  other  circumstance  at  present  unknown  is  in 

ion.     Weber's  graduated  scale  for  heat  is  as  follows  : — 

:he  tongue,  eyelids,  lips,  neck,  trunk.    In  the  face,  breast, 

)domen,  the  central  parts  are  less  sensitive  than  the  sides. 

le  sensitiveness  is  increased  by  extent  of  surface.     In 

leriment  with  dipping  the  finger  into  water  at  32"*  R, 

e  whole  hand  in  29  J",  the  latter  appeared  the  wanner 

two. 

is  remarked  that  when  one  part  of  the  l;ody  touches 
r,  the  temperature  being  the  same,  the  part  endowed 
le  finer  tactile  power  feels  the  other.     If  the  tempera- 

i,  the  sensibility  to  heat  remained  apparently  undiminiahed.'—REiD, 

the  other  hand,  the  experiments  of  Wober,  while  leading  to  the  con- 
hat  the  integrity  of  the  skin  ia  necessary  to  the  discrimination  of 
of  temperature  by  touch,  give  no  ground  for  supposing  that  any 
rve  fibres  than  thoee  of  common  tactile  sensation  are  necessary. — 
ek's  Human  I'hyMiotogyy  4th  edition,  f  866. 

vn-8equard  is,  however,  of  opinion  that,  in  the  spinal  cord,  the 
for  conducting  impressions  of  temperature  is  different  from  that  for 
ipresflions. 
lay  be  remarked  that  the  discriminative   sensibility  of  the  skin, 

the  frfling  of  plurality  of  impressions,  implies  an  internal  or  central 
;ion  for  receiving,  independently,  the  stimuli  of  the  different  part^. 

internal  derangement  might  vitiate  this  independent  conveyance  of 
ns  without  destroying  the  sensibility  of  the  fibres  to  the  impulucs  of 
)Id,or  other  strong  irritation.  It  has  been  stuted  that  when  th(}  thulami 
:  injuied,  tactile  sensation  is  lus',  but  not  the  sensibility  to  puin. 
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tures  are  diflerent,  the  first  feels  the  second  tactiially,  while 
the  second  feels  the  temperature  of  the  first  The  hand  is 
not  felt  tactually  by  the  brow,  nor  is  the  coldness  of  the 
brow  felt  by  the  hand. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  discovered  by  Weber,  in  connexion 
with  the  sense  of  temperature,  tliat  when  two  substances  of 
the  same  weight,  but  of  ditt(jrent  temperatures,  are  estimated 
by  the  sense  of  touch  or  of  pressure,  the  colder  appears  the 
heavier.  The  de])ressing  eflect  of  the  cold  chill  upon  the 
mind  may  be  the  explanation.  This  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  perversion  of  our  estimate  of  time  by  an  unusual 
elation  or  depression  of  the  geneixil  mental  tone :  in  the  cue 
case  we  imagine  it  to  pass  rapidly,  in  the  other  slowly. 

The  t'L'eling  of  temperature  is  an  element  in  nuiny  discrim- 
inations, as  in  the  di.-stinetion  between  stone  and  wood. 

^^'e  pass  now  (III.)  to  the  most  intellectual  sensations  of 
Touch,  and  fii*st  to  cases  of  Touch  simply. 

10.  (1.)  I mprcs-'^wns  of  distinymshnhk  Poiyits. — I  have  al- 
roadv  called  attention  to  the  discriminative  or  articulate  charac- 
ter  of  the  sense  of  touch,  whereby  it  receives  distinguishable 
imju'cssions  from  the  varit)usly  situated  parts  of  an  extended 
surface.  Very  interesting  dillei-ences  in  the  degree  of  this 
di.^crimination  are  observable  on  diflerent  parts  of  the  surface 
of  the  body,  whirh  have  been  especially  illustrated  by  the 
experiments  of  Weber. 

'  These  consisted  in  placing  the  two  points  of  a  pair  of 
com])asses,  blunt<*d  with  sealing  wax,  at  diflerent  distances 
asunder,  an»l  in  various  directions,  uptm  diflerent  parts  of  the 
skin  of  an  individual.  It  was  then  found,  that  the  smallest 
distance  at  which  the  contact  can  be  distinguished  to  be 
d<nible,  varies  in  dillerent  parts  between  the  thiily-sixth  of 
an  inch  and  three  inches  ;  and  this  seems  a  happy  criterion 
of  the  acut<»ncss  of  the  sense.  We  recognize  a  double  iiu- 
pressinn  on  very  sensible  parts  of  the  skin,  though  the  p'unts 
are  very  n(»ar  each  other ;  while,  in  parts  of  less  acute  sensi- 
bility, the  impH'ssion  is  of  a  single  point,  although  they  may 
be,  in  reality,  far  asunder. 
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In  many  parts  we  perceive  the  distance  and  situation 
^0  points  more  distinctly  when  placed  transversely,  than 
placed  longitudinally,  and  vice  versd.  For  example, 
3  middle  of  the  arm  or  fore-arm,  points  are  separately 
it  a  distance  of  two  inches,  if  placed  crosswise ;  but 
?ly  so  at  the  distance  of  three,  if  directed  lengthwise  to 
mb. 

?wo  points,  at  a  fixed  distance  apart,  feel  as  if  more 
i  separated  when  placed  on  a  veiy  sensitive  part,  than 
touching  a  surface  of  blunter  sensibility.  This  may  be 
shown  by  drawing  them  over  regions  differently  en- 
;  they  will  seem  to  open  as  they  approach  the  parts 
Y  sensible,  and  vice  versd, 

i"  contact  be  more  forcibly  made  by  one  of  the  points 
y  the  other,  the  feebler  ceases  to  be  distinguished  ;  tlie 
3r  impression  having  a  tendency  to  obscure  the  weaker, 
Dortion  to  its  excess  of  intensity. 
wo  points,  at  a  fixed  distance,  are  distinguished  more 
when  brought  into  contact  with  surfaces  varying  in 
re  and  use,  than  when  ajjplied  to  the  same  surface,  as, 
mple,  on  the  internal  and  external  surface  of  the  lips, 
front  and  back  of  the  finger. 

'  the  extremities,  the  least  sensitive  parts  are  the  middle 
of  the  chief  segments,  as  in  the  mi(hlle  of  the  arm, 
n,  thigh,  and  leg.     The  convexities  of  the  joints  ai*e 
•nsible  than  the  concaviti(J8. 

e  hand  and  foot  greatly  excel  the  arm  and  leg,  and  the 
le  foot.  The  palms  and  soles  respc.'ctively  excel  the 
'i  surfaces,  which  last  are  even  surpassed  by  the  lower 
the  fore-arm  and  leg.  On  the  palmar  asj)ect  of  the 
le  acuteness  of  the  sense  corresponds  very  accurately 
e  development  of  the  rows  of  papilla; ;  and  where 
ipillse  are  almost  wanting,  as  opposite  the  tiuxions  of 
ts,  it  is  feeble. 

e  scalp  has  a  blunter  sensibility  than  any  other  part 
head,  and  the  neck  does  not  even  equal  the  scalp. 
in  of  the  face  is  more  and   more   sensible  as  we 
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approach  tlic  middle  line ;  and  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  rod 
parts  of  the  lips  are  acutely  so,  and  only  inferior  to  the  tip 
of  the  tongue.  This  last,  in  a  space  of  a  few  square  Hoes 
(a  line  is  -^.j  of  an  inch),,  exceeds  the  most  sensitive  parts 
of  the  fingers ,  and  points  of  contact  with  it  may  be  gene- 
rally perceived  distinctly  from  one  another,  when  only  one- 
third  of  a  line  intervenes  between  them.  [The  superior 
sensibility  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  finger,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  familiar  obser^ation,  that  a  hole  in  a  tooth 
seems  very  much  exaggerated  when  felt  by  the  tip  of  the 
tongue.]  As  we  recede  from  the  tip  along  the  back  or  sides 
of  the  tongue,  we  find  tlie  sense  of  touch  much  duller. 

*  The  sensibility  of  the  surface  of  the  trunk  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  extremities  or  he^id.  The  flanks  and  nipples, 
which  are  so  sensitive  to  tickling,  are  comparatively  blunt  in 
regard  to  the;  appreciation  of  the  distance  between  points  of 
contact.  Points  placed  on  oi)posite  sides  of  the  middle  line, 
either  before  or  behind,  are  better  distinguished  than  when 
both  are  on  the  same  side. 

'The  above  are  the  results  obtained  by  making  the 
several  parts  mere  passive  and  motionless  recipients  of 
impressions.  They  evince  the  precision  of  the  sense  in  so 
far  only  as  it  dei)cnds  on  the  organization  of  the  tactile 
surface.  The  augmented  power  derived  from  change  of 
j»osilion  of  the  object  with  regard  to  the  surface,  is  well 
illustrated  by  kee]»ing  the  hand  passive,  while  the  object  is 
made  U)  move  rapidly  over  it  In  this  case  the  contact  of 
the  two  ])()ints  is  sepamtely  perceived,  when  so  close  that 
they  would,  if  stationary,  seem  as  one.  If,  still  further,  the 
fiii;,'ors  be  made  to  fnudy  traverse  the  surface  of  an  object, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  mind,  the  appreciation  of  contact 
will  be  far  more  exquisite,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of  the 
movements,  and  the  attention  given  to  them.  V/e  are  then 
said  to/'/,  or  to  examine  by  the  sense  of  touch.' — ^ToDD  and 
r>owM.VN,  1.,  4l'1)-;)0. 

These  observations  of  Weber  have  been  deservedly  cele- 
brated by  physiologists,  as  the  foundation  of  an  accurate 
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mode  of  estimating  the  tactile  sensibility  of  the  skin.  They 
have  been  extended  by  other  observers,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dr. 
Carpenter's  article  on  Touch  in  the  Gyclopcedia  of  Anatamy* 
It  is  necessary,  however,  for  us  to  discuss  more  closely  the 
matters  involved  in  them,  and  especially  to  discriminate  the 
tactile  from  the  muscular  element  of  the  sensations. 

"Whenever  two  points  produce  a  double  sensation,  we  may 
imagine  that  one  point  liesi  on  the  area  supplied  by  one  dis- 
tinct nerve,  while  the  other  point  lies  on  the  area  of  a  second 
nerva  There  is  a  certain  stage  of  subdivision  or  branching 
of  the  nerves  of  touch,  beyond  which  the  impressions  are 
fused  into  one  on  reaching  the  cerebrum.  How  many  ultimate 
nerve  fibres  are  contained  in  each  unit  nerve,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  guess ;  but  on  the  skin  of  the  back,  the  middle  of 

*  The  foUowing  are  a  eelection  from  Weber's  measurements.  The 
intenrala  are  expressed  in  lines,  a  line  being  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 
The  range  according  to  Weber  is  from  the  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch,  in  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  to  two  and  a-half  inches.  The  range  stated  in  the  text  is 
somewhat  greater,  being  founded  probably  on  a  comparison  of  the  extreme 
obeerrations  of  different  observers : — 

Tip  of  the  tongue, {     *  jV  of  an'bfch). 

^Tip  of  the  forefinger,  palmar  surface^        . »         . .         . .  1  „ 

Bed  surface  of  under  lip, 2  „ 

^  Second  joint  of  the  fingers,  palmar  surface,          . ,         . .  2  „ 

.  Last  joint  of  the  fingers,  back  or  dorsal  E'lrface,  . .         . .  3  „ 

Tip  of  the  nose,          3  „ 

Kidile  of  the  back  of  the  tongue,. 4  „ 

£ad  of  the  g^'oat  toe,            .  •         . «         . .         . .         .  •  5  „ 

^  Palm  of  the  hand,      ..         ••         6  „ 

Cheek,  orer  the  buccinator,             ...         5  „ 

Lower  part  of  the  forehead, . .         . .         10  ,y 

BAck  of  the  hand, 14  „ 

Crown  of  the  head,    . .         .  •         . .         . .         . .         . .  15  „ 

Thigh,  by  the  knee, 16  „ 

Upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the  legs,  . .         .  •         • .  18  „ 

Breast,             20  „ 

B^k  of  neck  near  occiput, 24  „ 

^  Middle  of  fore-arm,  middle  of  thigh,  middle  of  the  back 

of  the  neck,  middle  of  the  back,          30  „ 

If  the  points  are  placed  within  the  limit  of  doubleness  and  gradually 
tepsratedy  the  interval  that  gives  doubleness  is  greater  than  in  the  reverse 
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the  tliigl),  and  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm,  an  area  of  three 
inches  diameter,  or  between  six  and  seven  square  inches,  is 
supjdied  by  the  fihiments  of  a  single  unit.  On  the  point  of 
tlic  linger,  tlie  units  are  so  multiplied,  that  each  supplies  no 
more  tlian  a  space  whose  diameter  is  the  tenth  of  an  inch. 
Such  units  would  correspond  to  the -entire  body  of  the  olfac- 
tory or  gustatory  nerve,  for  these  nerves  gives  but  one  undi- 
vided impression  for  the  whole  area  aflected ;  or  at  most 
would  give  two  impressions,  one  for  each  side. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  primitive  suscepti- 
bility to  a  plurality  of  distinct  points,  does  not  enable  us  to 
judge  what  the  real  distance  of  tlie  points  is ;  nor  can  we 
tell  ))revious  to  experience  whereabouts  on  the  body  the  im- 
pression is  made.  Hence  in  those  of  the  experiments  tliat 
relate  to  our  sense  of  the  relative  inter\'al  of  the  points,  as 
when  they  pass  from  a  duller  to  a  more  sensitive  region, 
there  are  involved  i)crceptions  that  we  have  got  at  in  some 
other  way  than  through  the  sense  of  contact  This  other 
means  is  the  feeling  of  movement  or  the  muscular  sensibility, 
without  wlii(!h  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  fully  the  sen- 
sations of  Touch. 

11.  (2.)  Sf:fimt{(ms  of  Pres-vire. — "When  a  contact  passes 
from  the  soft  touch  to  a  certain  amount  of  energy  of  com- 
pn'ssion,  the  chamcter  of  the  sensation  is  entirely  changed. 
It  bcconios  indi fi ercnt  as  regards  pleasure  and  pain,  imless 
the  )n\»ssurc  is  on  the  verge  of  injuring  the  parts,  when  it 
becomes  i)ainful.  The  neiTes  of  touch  are  of  course  affected, 
but  ]>n)bably  nut  they  alone.  The  comjjression  may  extend 
its  iiifhicnce  to  the  nervi-s  in  the  deep  seated  parts,  that  is, 
to  fil»r(»s  sujqdied  to  muscles,  &c. 

If  till*  compressed  limb  is  unsupported,  its  muscles  re-act 
and  givi'  ihii  feirling  of  resistance.  If  it  is  sui>ported,  as  when 
the  hand  lies  on  the  table,  the  clfect  is  one  of  pressure  solely, 
whether  the  nerves  stimulated  are  those  of  the  skin  alone  or 
of  the  skin  ami  the  interior  tissues  combined.  The  sense  of 
])re^snre  is  Iniind  to  have  a  certain  power  of  discriminatinu. 
applii-able  to  determine  degrees  of  weight,  hardness^  elasticity, 
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and  other  properties.  The  most  sensitive  parts,  as  the  tips  of 
the  fingers,  can  distinguish  20  oz.  from  19*2  oz. ;  the  forearm 
distinguishes  20  oz.  from  187  oz.  The  interval  of  time  affects 
the  discrimination,  as  we  might  suppose.  The  difference 
between  14,  or  even  14*5,  could  be  distinguished  from  15, 
within  30  seconds ;  4  and  5  could  be  distinguished  within  90 
seconds. 

The  discrimination  of  pressure  does  not  increase  propor- 
tionably  with  the  supply  of  tactile  nerves. 

12.  (IV.)  Sensations  of  Touch  involving  muscular  pereep- 
turns. — In  discussing  these,  we  shall  begin  with  examples  that 
are  almost  purely  muscular,  the  tactile  sensibility  being  a  mere 
incident  of  the  situation.  The  feeling  of  weight  is  of  this 
description ;  depending  on  the  sense  of  muscular  exertion, 
although  capable  also  of  being  estimated  to  some  extent  by 
the  feeling  of  compression  of  the  skin.  On  this  last  point,  I 
add  some  further  illustrations  from  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman. 
*  Weber  performed  experiments  to  ascertain  how  far  we  are 
capable  of  judging  of  weight  by  the  mere  sense  of  contact 
[without  muscularity].  He  found  that  when  two  equal 
weights,  every  way  similar,  are  placed  on  corresponding  parts 
of  the  skin,  we  may  add  to,  or  subtract  from  one  of  them  a 
certain  quantity  without  the  person  being  able  to  appreciate 
the  change ;  and  that  when  the  parts  bearing  the  weights,  as 
the  hands,  are  inactively  resting  upon  a  table,  a  much  greater 
alteration  may  be  made  in  the  relative  amount  of  the  weights 
without  his  perceiving  it,  than  when  the  same  parts  are 
allowed  free  motion.  For  example,  32  ounces  may  thus  be 
altered  by  from  8  to  12,  when  the  hand  is  motionless  and 
supported  ;  but  only  by  from  1^  to  4,  when  the  muscles  are  in 
action  ;  and  this  difference  is  in  spite  of  the  greater  surface 
affected  (by  the  counter  pressure  against  the  support)  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  case.  Weber  infers  that  the 
measure  of  weight  by  the  mere  touch  of  the  skin  is  more 
than  doubled  by  the  play  of  the  muscles.  We  believe  this 
estimate  to  be  rather  under  than  over  the  mark.' — ^p.  431. 

That  the  discriminating  sensibility  of  the  skin  to  degrees 

12 
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of  compression  may  operate  in  appreciating  weight  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  following  statement  *  The  relative  power 
of  different  parts  to  estimate  weight  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  their  relative  capacities  of  touch.  Weber  discovered 
that  the  lips  are  better  estimators  of  weight  than  any  other 
part,  as  we  might  have  anticipated  by  their  delicate  sense  of 
touch  and  their  extreme  niobility.  The  fingers  and  toes  are 
also  very  delicate  instruments  of  this  description.  The 
palms  and  soles  possess  this  power  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  especially  over  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  and 
metatarsal  bones  ;  while  the  back,  occiput,  thorax,  abdomen, 
shoulders,  arms,  and  legs,  have  very  little  capacity  of  esti- 
mating weight/ — lb.  p.  432. 

What  is  said  of  weight  applies  to  any  other  form  of  pres- 
sure, force,  or  rcsidancc.  The  impetus  of  a  push  or  a  squeeze 
received  on  the  hand  is  measured  by«the  muscular  exertion 
induced  to  meet  it,  and  in  some  small  degree,  as  above 
described,  by  the  compression  of  the  skin  and  other  parts  at 
the  place  of  contact 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  could  derive  our  original 
feeling  of  resistance,  with  its  reference  to  the  object  world, 
by  mere  tactile  sensibility  through  pressure.  The  sense  of 
resistance  is  primarily  the  feeling  of  expended  eneigy. 
When  the  notion  is  once  formed,  we  can  remark  that  the 
degrees  of  resistance  coincide  with  degrees  of  the  tactile 
sensibility  to  pressure ;  and  hence  the  passive  feeling  can 
suircjest  the  active,  and  become  a  criterion  of  its  amount 

The  qualities  of  hardness  and  softness  are  appreciated  by 
this  combined  sensibility ;  the  one  means  a  greater  resistance 
to  compression,  and  the  other  a  less.  From  the  unyielding 
stone  or  metal  to  the  mobility  of  the  liquid  stite,  we  have  all 
degrees  of  this  property  ;  the  entire  class  of  soft,  viscous,  and 
fibrous  substances  lying  betwe(^n.  It  belongs  to  many  of  the 
manual  arts  to  appreciate  minute  dillerences  of  consist(>ncc  in 
the  class  of  soft  bodies  ;  the  pastry-cook,  the  builder,  the 
sculptor,  &c.  In  this  they  are  assisted  by  practice,  which 
improves  all  sensibilities  :  but  there  are  great  varieties  of 
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xal  eudowmeut  in  the  case,  which  varieties  roust  have 
*  seat  principally  in  the  muscular  tissue,  and  only  secon- 
y  in  the  skin  and  nerves  of  the  hand, 
lie  feeling  of  elasticity  is  only  a  case  of  simple  resistance 
rce,  exerted  in  the  particular  circumstance  of  a  rebound 
creasing  reaction  from  pressure.  The  elasticity  implies 
feet  return  to  the  original  position  ;  air  is  elastic,  and  so 
el  and  ivory,  meaning  that  when  in  any  way  compressed 
jtorted,  they  recover  themselves. 

Jq  may  next  consider  the  sensations  rising  out  of  the 

■ies  of  roughness  and  smoothness.     Simple  contact,  we 

seen,  gives  the  sense  of  a  multiplicity  of  points.     The 

resting  on  the  end  of  a  brush  would  make  us  aware  of 

laracter;   that  is,   we   should  have  the   feeling   of  a 

ity  of  pricks.     In  this  way,  we  are  sensitive  to  rough 

ointed  surfaces.     We  can  distinguish  between  bluntly- 

td  asperities,  like  a  file,  and  sharp  points,  like  a  hoi'se- 

:  the  sensibility  of  a  blunt  point  being  distinct  from  a 

j-prick.     We  can  also   distinguish  between  thick-set 

and  such  as  are  more  scattered,  provided  they  are  not 

)se  for  the  limits  of  sensibility  of  the  part,  that  is  to 

ne-twelfth  of  an  inch  for  the  finger,  and  one  twenty- 

to  one-thirtieth  for  the  tip  of  the  tongue.     On  the 

he  calf  of  the  leg,  and  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm,  where 

are  confounded  up  to  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  to 

uches,  roughness  would  be  altogether  imperceptible. 

these  instances,  the  thing  touched  is  supposed  to  lie  at 

the  finger,  or  on  the  part  touched.     But  this  does  not 

justice  to  the  tactile  sensibility  ;  we  should  move  the 

JO  and  fro  over  the  surface,  in  order  to  try  to  the  utmost 

ver  of  discrimination.     We  may  thus  discriminate  far 

hades  of  roughness ;  we  may  appreciate  minuter  in- 

than  in  the  resting  position.     Supposing  the  sensibility 

tip  of  the  finger  at  rest  to  be  one  line,  by  motion  we 

end  this  sensibility  to  an  unknown  limit.     The  case 

illustrated  bv  the  micrometer  screw  on  an  astronomical 

icut     The  divisions  on  the  limb  of  the  instrument 
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extend,  we  may  suppose,  to  one  minute  of  a  degree,  and  if 
the  index  lie  between  two  divisions,  its  place  can  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  turns  of  the  screw  required  to  bring  it  up 
to  one  of  the  divisions.     So,  if  a  point  is  undistinguished  on 
the  finger,  in  consequence  of  not  being  a  line  removed  from 
the  neighbouring  point,  we  may  estimate  its  distance,  never- 
theless, by  the  amount  of  motion  of  the  finger  needed  to 
bring  it  into  the  limit  of  sensibility.     I  will  take  as  an 
example  a  row  of  five  points,  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  apart,  the 
extremes  being  one-tenth,  which  is  the  sensibility  of  the  tip 
of  the  finger.     This  row  would  be  felt  as  two  points  if  the 
finger  were  stationary.     But  by  the  motion  of  the  finger  one 
point  would  pass  away  and  another  would  come  up,  and  there 
would  be  a  feeling  of  the  interval  moved  over  between  the 
perception  of  the  successive  points,  which  would  be  a  measure 
of  the   intervals.     The  sense  of  movement  would  thus  be 
brought  in  to  aid  the  tactile  feeling,  and  to  reveal  a  degree  of 
closeness  in  asperities  beyond  the  reach  of  touch  unassisted 
by  motion.     It  is  consistent  with  all  experience,  that  the 
roughness  of  a  surface  becomes  far  more  apparent  by  drawing 
the  hand  over  it.     We  must,  however,  fai-ther  consider  that 
friction  creates  a  now  variety  of  pressure  on  the  skin  and 
nerves ;  and  the  kind  of  friction  is  so  different  for  a  smooth 
and  for  a  rough  body,  that  by  it  alone  we  might  learn  to 
distinguish  between  the  rough  and  the  smooth  contact 

If  any  one  will  make  the  experiment  of  drawing  over  the 
finger  two  points,  so  close  that  to  the  touch  they  seem  one 
when  at  rest,  it  will  be  found  that  the  motion  gives  the  feeling 
of  doul)leness.  AVhat  is  the  limit  of  this  (for  a  limit  there  is) 
it  would  tiike  a  considerable  amount  of  observation  to  decide. 
I  venture  to  atlirm  that  at  least  half  the  inten'al  will  become 
sensible  by  the  motion  of  the  points,  the  motion  being  by 
bringing  them  in  train,  and  not  abreast  of  one  another. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  inci-case  of 
sensibility  due  to  movement,  the  fact  is  an  im]>ortiint  one.  A 
large  amount  of  discrimination  turns  upon  it  From  the 
variety  of  trace  made  by  dilfcrent  kinds  of  surface,  we  can 
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.ioguish  them  or  identify  them  at  pleasure,  up  to  a  cou- 

jrable  limit  of  delicacy.     Hence  the  power  of  telling 

stances  by  the  touch,  and  of  deciding  on  the  qualities  and 

its  of  texture  and  of  workmanship.     Degrees  of  polish  in 

le,  metal,  or  wood,  the  fineness  of  cloths,  wool,  &a,  the 

i  of  a  pulse,  the  quality  of  powdered  substances,  and  many 

gs  besides,  are  matters  of  judgment  and  comparison  to  the 

;h,  and  put  to  the  proof  its  natural  or  acquired  delicacy. 

rhese  tactile  sensations  whereby   surfaces  are  discrimi- 

d,  have  a  great  degree  of  persistence  in  the  recollection  ; 

3thing  intermediate  between  tastes  or  smells,  and  sights. 

do  not  revel  in  them  as  imagery,  it  is  true,  but  this  would 

ccounted  for  by  the  superior  hold  that  we  have  of  the 

same  objects  by  means  of  sight     With  the  blind,  the 

is  different ;  to  them  the  outer  world  must  be  represented 

itspread  matters  of  contact ;  their  visions  of  the  surfaces 

1  things  are  visions  of  touch. 

>ur  permanent  impressions  of  touch  ser\'e  us  for  com- 

g    present   surfaces   with   remembered   ones,    and    for 

ifying  or  distinguishing    the    successive  objects    that 

before  the  view.      The  cloth  dealer  sees  whether  a 

specimen  corresponds  with  another  piece  that  passed 

gh  his  hands  a  week  ago,  or  with  a  permanent  standard 

ssed  upon  his  finger  sensibility. 

\.  Qualities  of  Exteiision,  Size,  Form,  d'c. — I  have  endea- 
d  to  show  in  the  previous  cliai)ter,  that  these  qualities 
ipressed  upon  us  by  the  movements  they  cause,  and 
he  feelings  they  produce  are  feelings  of  movement  or 
ilarity.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  how  far  the  sense  of 
proper  enters  into  our  notions  of  the  fundamental 
ly  of  the  object  world,  namely  Extension,  of  which 
ice.  Direction,  Position,  and  Form  are  only  special 
or  applications. 

hen  we  examine  closely  the  sensibilities  obtained  by 
lent  alone,  as  by  passing  the  ann  to  and  fro  in  empty 
we   find  that  these    have  various   shortcomings  as 
3  the  idea  of  extended  matter,  or  extended  space. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  absence  of  some  definite  marks, 
to  indicate  the  commencement  and  the  termination  of  a 
muscular  sweep,  leaves  a  certain  vagueness  in  our  feeling  of 
mere  movement.  Tlie  feelings  of  putting  forth  power,  and 
of  this  power  taking  the  form  of  movement  as  distinct 
from  dead  strain,  are  present  in  all  cases ;  but  the  mind  is 
more  alive  to  them  when  some  definite  impression  marks 
M'liere  we  begin  and  where  we  cease.  Now,  the  sense  of 
t^)ucli  supplies  this  impression,  and  furnishes,  as  it  were,  a 
call  to  attention.  Let  us  suppose  tlie  hand  moving  between 
two  fixed  obstacl(»s,  for  example,  from  one  side  of  a  box  to 
another.  Tliere  is,  to  commence  with,  the  contact  with  one 
side  of  the  box  felt  more  or  less  as  a  sense  of  touch,  pressure, 
and  resistance  (a  feeling  partly  muscular,  but  this  need  not 
l)e  considered)  ;  the  abrupt  departure  from  this  state  is  a 
mark  in  consciousness,  a  call  to  attention  ;  and  the  mind  is 
awakened  to  the  feeling  of  movement  that  follows.  After  a 
time,  the  other  side  is  struck,  and  the  mind  is  again  roused, 
and  takes  note  of  the  cessation  of  the  movement  The 
antithesis  of  resisting  matter  and  unresisted  movement  is 
well  brought  out  by  such  an  experience ;  there  is  in  it 
something  more  than  the  contrast  of  the  swing  of  a  limb 
with  its  undisturbed  quiescence,  which  is  all  that  movement 
in  vacuo  can  give  us. 

In  the  next  place,  when  the  hand  is  moved  over  a  surfaco, 
touching  it  the  while,  the  feeling  of  continuance  of  movement 
is  acc()m])anied  by  a  feeling  of  continuance  of  tactile  sensa* 
tion,  making  the  consciousness  more  marked  and  acute,  and 
so  enabling  us  to  estimate  the  degree  of  continuance  more 
nicely.  A  feeling  of  the  subject  (touch  proper)  is  superadded 
to  the  great  obj(»ct  sensibility  (expended  energy  as  movement), 
and  deepens  the  impress  of  that  sensibility,  without  being 
able  to  take  its  i)lace.  or  to  constitute  the  feeling  of  objectivity. 
The  peculiar  tactile  sensation  that  friction  causes,  is  tlius  a 
means  of  suggesting  extensi«>n  and  of  estimating  it,  although 
incomjK'tent  to  su])ply  the  noticm  itself. 

In  the  third  place,  movement  in  vacuo  seems  unable  to 
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icate  that  distinction  between  Succession  and  Co-existence 
rime  and  Space — ^which  must  be  arrived  at  before  we  can 
that  we  recognize  Extension.    The  continuance  of  move- 
it  is  a  fact  that  w^  are  conscious  of ;  in  other  words,  we 
conscious  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  the  putting  forth  of 
pgy  which  varies  in  degree,  and  we  remark  one  movement 
lifferent  from  another  on  this  point    But  if  any  property 
hings  is  indicated  by  this,  it  would  seem  to  be  not  space, 
tima    In  truth,  neither  is  known,  for  they  are  a  corre- 
"e  couple,  not  known  at  all  till  they  are  known  together. 
S^ow,  we  are  able  to  show,  how  the  embodying  of  our 
ements  in  sensation  enables  us  to  distinguish  between 
two  facts  or  properties,  called  the  Co-existing  and  the 
tessive. 

^en,  with  the  hand,  we  grasp  something  moving,  and 

3  with  it,  we  have  a  sensation  of  one  unchanged  contact 

pressure,  and  the  sensation  is  imbedded  in  a  movement. 

is  one  experienca     When  we  move  the  hand  over  a 

surface,  we  have,  with  the  feelings  of  movement,  a 

mon  of  feelings  of  touch  ;  if  the  surface  is  a  variable 

the  sensations  are  constantly  changing,  so  that  we  can 

ider  no  mistake  as  to  our  passing  through  a  series  of 

e  impressions.     This  is  another  experience,  and  differs 

the  first,  not  in  the  sense  of  power,  but  in  the  tactile 

ipaniment.     The   difference,  however,  is   of  vital   im- 

ace.    In  the  one  case,  we  have  an  object  moving,  and 

iring  time  or  continuance  ;  in  the  other  case,  we  have 

istence  in  space.     The  co-existence  is  still  farther  made 

ent  by  our  reversing  the  movement,  and  thereby  en- 

gring  the  tactile  series  in  the  inverse  order.     Moreover, 

3rial  order  is*  unchanged  by  the  rapidity  of  our  own 

nents.     A  more  rapid  pass  of  the  hand  makes  the  series 

up  quicker ;  a  less  rapid,  brings  the  same  series  in 

slowly.     By  these  experiences,  we  gradually  become 

of  a  wide  distinction  between  identical   movements 

2ted  under  such  different  circumstances ;  and  the  dis- 

n  is  expressed  in   language,  as  succession  and  co- 
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existence — time  and  si)ace.  Succession  is  the  simplest  fact ; 
an  unvarying  contact  accompanied  with  a  movement,  is 
enough  for  that.  But  co-existence  is  highly  complex.  The 
chief  points  involved  in  it  are  those  now  mentioned, — a  series 
of  contacts,  and  the  inversion  of  the  series  by  an  inverted 
movement.  The  repetition  of  these,  with  the  same  mental 
effects,  constitutes  that  notion  of  permanence,  or  of  fixity  of 
arrangements,  implied  in  the  object  world,  the  universe  as 
co-existing  in  Space.* 

By  di-awing  the  hand  over  a  surface,  as,  for  example, 
twelve  inches  of  wire,  we  have  an  impression  of  the  quality  of 
the  surface,  and  also  of  its  length.  On  transferring  the  hand 
to  another  wire  thirty-six  inches  long,  the  increased  sweep 
necessary  to  reach  the  extremity,  is  the  feeling  and  the 
measure  of  the  increased  extent  By  practising  the  arm 
upon  this  lust  wire,  we  should  at  last  have  a  fixed  impression 
of  the  sweep  necessary  for  a  yard  of  length,  so  that  we  could 
say  of  any  extended  thing,  whether  it  was  within  or  beyond 
this  standard.  Nay  more,  whenever  anything  brought  up  a 
yard  to  our  recollection,  tlie  material  of  the  recollection  would 
be  an  arm  impression,  just  as  the  material  of  the  recollection 
of  greenness  is  a  visual  impression. 

If  we  jiass  from  length  to  two  dimensions,  as,  for  example, 
the  surface  of  a  pane  of  glass,  we  have  only  a  greater  com- 
plexity of  movement  and  of  the  corresponding  impression. 
Moving  in  one  direction  we  get  the  length ;  in  the  cross  direc- 

*  Mr.  Ucrbcrt  Spencer  has  analyzed  the  relation  of  co-oxiatenoe  and 
sequence  with  groat  clearness  and  fulicity.  He  remarks :—'  It  is  the  pecaliarity 
alike  of  every  tactual  and  visual  series  wliich  enters  into  the  genesis  of  thtt« 
ideas,  that  not  only  does  it  admit  of  being  tnmsformed  into  a  composite  state, 
in  which  the  successive  positions  become  simultaneous  positions,  but  it  admiti 
of  being  reversed.  The  chain  of  states  of  consciousness,  A  to  Z,  produced 
by  the  motion  of  a  limb,  or  of  something  over  the  skin,  or  of  the  eye  along 
the  outline  of  an  object,  may  with  equal  facility  be  gone  through  from  Z  to 
A.  Unlike  those  states  of  consciousness  constituting  our  perception  of 
sc<iuence,  which  do  not  admit  of  an  unresisted  change  in  their  order,  tlioae 
which  constitute  our  perception  of  co-existence  admit  of  their  order  being 
inverted — occur  as  readily  in  one  direction  as  the  other.'— iViWiji^  ^ 
rtiycholotfy,  p.  3  04. 
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,  we  bring  other  muscles  into  play,  and  got  an  impression 

novemeut  on  a  different  portion  of  the  moving  system. 

his  way  we  should  have  the  impression  of  a  right  angle, 

I  builder's  square.     The  full  impression  of  the  pane  of 

3  would  arise  through  movements  from  side  to  side  over 

vhole  length,  or  from  movements  round  the  edge  and 

ral  times  across,  such  as  to  leave  behind  the  feeling  of  a 

ibility  of  finding  contact  anywhere  within  cei-tain  limits 

ngth  and  breadth.     In  this  embodiment,  and  in  no  other 

I  know  of,  would  an  extended  surface  be  conceived  by 

nind  through  muscularity  and  touch.     (The  action  of 

Q  will  be  afterwards  discussed.) 

L  cubical  block,  exemplifying  all  the  three  dimensions  of 

'iy,  presents  nothing  radically  new.    A  new  direction  is 

to  the  hand,  and  a  new  class  of  muscles  are  brought  to 

ibute  to  the  feeling.     The  movement  must  now  be  over 

jngth,  over  the  breadth,  and  over  the  thickness,  and  the 

ing  impression  will  be  a  complication  of  the  three  move- 

I.     To  get  a  hold  of  the  entire  solidity,  it  is  necessary  to 

ice  all  the  surfaces  one  after  another,  which  makes  the 

tion  longer,  and  the  notion  more  complex  and  more 

dt  to  retain.      But  the  resulting  impression,  fixed  by 

repeated,  is  of  the  same  essential  nature  as  the  notion 

ne  or  a  superficies ;  it  is  the  possibility,  the  potentiality, 

ling  surface  in  three  different  directions  within  given 

A  cubical  block  of  one  foot  in  the  side  means  that, 

encing  at  an  angle,  and  going  along  one  edge,  a  foot 

may  be  gone  over  before  the  material  ceases  ;  that  the 

may  then  be  done  across,  and  also  downwards ;  and 

»etween  every  two  edges,  there  is  an  extended  resisting 

'• 

B  multiplying  of  points  of  contact,  by  our  having  a 
ty  of  fingers,  very  much  shortens  the  process  of 
ng  notions  of  surface  and  solidity.  In  fact,  we  can,  by 
of  this  plurality,  come  to  measure  a  length  without  any 
lent ;  the  degree  of  separation  of  the  fingers,  made 
e  by   the  tension   of    their   muscles,  being  enough. 
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Thus  I  can  appreciate  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  inches  by 
stretching  the  tliuinb  away  from  the  fingers,  as  in  the  «pfl» 
of  the  hand.  By  keeping  the  fingers  expanded  in  this  way 
so  as  to  embrace  the  breadth  of  an  object,  and  then  dra^iug 
tlie  hand  along  the  length,  I  can  appreciate  a  surface  by  a 
single  motion  combined  with  this  fixed  span  of  the  thumb 
and  fingers.  I  may  go  even  farther ;  by  bringing  the 
flexibility  of  the  thumb  into  action,  I  con  keep  the  fingers 
on  one  surface  and  move  the  thumb  over  another  side,  so  as 
to  liave  a  single  im])ression  corresponding  to  solidity,  or  to 
three  dimensions.  We  are,  therefore,  not  confined  to  one 
form  of  acquiring  the  notion,  or  to  one  way  of  embodying  it 
in  the  recollection  ;  we  have  many  fonns,  which  we  come  to 
know  are  equivalent  and  convertible,  so  that  where  we  find 
one,  we  can  expect  another.  But  the  most  perfect  combination 
of  perceiving  organs  is  the  embrace  of  the  two  hands.  The 
concurrence  of  the  impressions  flowing  from  the  tw^o  sides  of 
the  body,  pro(hiri»s  a  remarkably  strong  impression  of  the 
solidity  of  a  solid  object  The  two  separate,  and  yet  coincid- 
ing, iujages  sui)port  one  another,  and  fuse  together  in  such  a 
way  as  make  the  most  vivid  notion  of  solidity  that  we  are 
al)le  to  acquire  by  means  of  touch.  The  parallel  case  of  the 
two  eyes  is  equally  striking. 

The  noti<Mi  of  solidity  thus  acquired  is  complex,  being 
obtained  through  a  union  of  touch  and  muscularity,  and 
combining  perception  of  surface  with  perception  of  extended 
form.  Sjiaee,  or  unoccupied  extension,  is  movement  in  racuo, 
from  one  iixcnl  j^oint  to  another ;  by  the  inverted  operation, 
and  by  re])etition  giving  the  same  contacts,  this  is  considered 
U^  mean  extension  (as  opi)osed  to  mere  sequence  in  time). 
Knijjty  space  means  the  power  of  movement  without  contact 
or  resisljince,  excei)t  at  the  extreme  terms.  Kesistance  and 
eni])ty  space  are  correlatives.  In  passing  from  tlic  sense  of 
the  resisting  to  unresisted  movement,  we  make  the  transition 
that  di/velo])i*s  the  two  cognitions  of  Body  and  of  Space, 
und(*r  the  ef)mmon  object  ]iroperty  of  Extension. 

1-1.  Distance,  dirirliojif  and  silifation,  when  estimated  by 


\ 
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i,  involve,  in  the  very  same  manner,  the  active  organs  ; 

actile  sensations  merely  furnishing  marks  and  starting- 

»,  like  the  arrows  between  the  chain-lengths  in  land- 

uring.    Distance  implies   two   fixed  points,  which  the 

1  can  ascertain  and  identify  ;  the  actual  measurement  is 

eans  of  the  sweep  of  the  hand,  arm,  or  body,  from  the 

0  the  other.     Direction  implies  a  standard  of  reference  ; 

given  movement  must  fix  a  standard  direction,  and 

ment,  to  or  from  that,  will  ascertain  any  other.     Our 

body  is  the  most  natural  starting  point   in  counting 

:ion ;  from  it  we  measure  right  and  left,  back  and  fore. 

he  up  and  down  direction  we  have  a  very  impressive 

this  being  the  direction  of  gravity.     When  we  support 

jht  we  are  drawn  downward  ;  when  not  sustaining  the 

by  voluntary  effort,  they  sink  downward ;  when  our 

rt  gives  way,  the  whole  body  moves  downward.     Ilena* 

on  gain  an  impression  of  the  downward  movement,  and 

to  recognize  and  distinguish  this  from  all  others.     If  a 

man  is  groping  at  a  pillar,  he  identifies  the  direction  it 

to  his  hand,  as  the   falling  or  the   rising  direction. 

ustances   do   not,    perhaps,    so    strongly    conspire   to 

3S  the  standard  directions  of  right  and  left,  but  there  is 

>undant   facility   in   acquiring  them   too.      The   riglit 

1  muscle  is  the  one  chiefly  concerned  in  drawing  the 

ann  up  and  away  from  the  body,  and   without  our 

ng  anything  about  this  muscle,  we  yet  come  to  asso- 

:he  feeling  of  its  contraction  wnth  a  movement  away 

the  body  to  the  right     All  directions  that  call  forth 

ly  of  the  same  muscles,  are  similar  directions  as  respects 

dy  ;  different  muscles  mean  different  directions.     The 

Xictoral  bringing  the  arm  forward,  the  deltoid  lifting  it 

•oni  the  side,  the  trapezius  drawing  it  backward,  indicate 

mind  so  many  different  positions  of  the  guiding  object ; 

!  do  not  confound  any  one  with  the  others.     We  learn 

>w  the  lead  of  each  of  these  indications ;   we  make 

ird  step  to  succeed  the  contraction  of  the  pectoral,  a 

the  right  the  deltoid,  a  step  backward  the  trapezius. 
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Situation,  or  relative  position,  is  known,  if  distance  and 
direction  are  known.  The  idea  of  position  implies  three 
points.  Two  points  might  give  extension,  but  relative 
position  implies  that  we  pass  from  A  to  B,  from  B  to  C,  and 
from  A  to  C.  Such  movements  often  repeated,  both  in  the 
direct  and  in  the  inverse  order,  impart  the  idea  of  permanent 
co-existence  in  relative  position,  which  amounts  to  an  expe- 
rience of  Extension.  The  multiplication  of  these  is  the 
enlargement  of  our  education  in  the  co-existing  and  extended, 
from  wliich  at  last,  by  an  exercise  of  abstraction,  we  rise  to 
the  notion  of  Space  or  Extension  in  general. 

Fo7*m  or  shape  is  determined  by  position.  It  depends 
upon  the  course  given  to  the  movements  in  following  the 
outline  of  a  material  body.  Thus  we  acquire  a  raoveraent 
corresponding  to  a  straight  line,  to  a  ring,  an  oval,  &c.  This 
is  purely  muscular.  The  fixed  impressicms  engrained  upon 
the  organs,  in  correspondence  with  these  forms,  have  a 
higher  interest  than  mere  discrimination.  We  are  called 
upon  to  reproduce  them  in  many  operations — in  writing, 
drawing,  modelling,  &c.;  and  the  facility  of  doing  so  will 
doi)end,  in  great  part,  upon  the  hold  that  they  have  taken 
upon  the  muscular  and  nervous  mechanism.  The  suscepti- 
bility and  tlie  retentiveness  of  impressions  necessary  to  draw 
or  to  engrave  skilfully,  are  principally  muscular  endowments. 

15.  So  much  for  the  qualities  revealed  to  us  by  touch, 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  movement  Tlie  accom- 
paniment of  activity  belongs  to  every  one  of  the  senses  ;  it 
serves  to  bring  about,  or  increase,  the  contact  with  the 
objects  of  the  sense.  There  is  in  connexion  with  each  of 
the  senses,  a  particular  verb,  or  designation,  implying  action ; 
to  iasie  implies  the  movement  for  bringing  the  substance 
ui)on  the  tongue  ;  to  sjtwll,  or  to  snnff,  means  an  active 
iiilijiliition  of  the  odorous  stream  ;  to  feel  signifies  the  move- 
ment of  the  liand  or  other  organ  over  the  surface  in  search  of 
impressions  ;  in  like  manner,  to  hear  and  to  see  are  forms  of 
activitv.  In  the  cases  of  taste  and  smell,  the  action  docs  not 
contribute  much  to  the  sensation  or  the  knowledge ;  in  the 
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e  oiheTS  (two  especially)  it  is  a  material  element,  since  in 

»f  them,  direction  and  distance  are  essential  parts  of  the 

nnation.     Now,  since  movement  is  required  to   bring 

cts  within  reach,  the  value  of  any  of  our  senses  will 

jnd  very  greatly  upon  the  activity  of  the  organs  that 

f  the  sensitive  surface,  the  tentacula,  so  to  speak.     This 

rity  grows  out  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  energy  of 

frame,  and  not  out  of  the  particular  endowment  of  the 

itive  part      It  is  a  voluntary  exertion,  at  first  spon- 

Dus  purely,  always   spontaneous  in   some  degree,   but 

id  to,   and  guided  by,  the  sensibility.      The  flush  of 

ity  lodged  in  the  arm  and  fingers  is  the  first  inspiration 

rds  obtaining  impressions  of  touch ;  the  liking  or  dis- 

g  for  the  impressions  themselves,  come  in  to  modify  and 

'ol  the  central  energy,  and  to  reduce  handling  to  a  system. 

6.  Touch  being  concerned  in  innumerable  handicnift 
itions,  the  improvement  of  it,  as  a  sense,  enters  largdy 
our  useful  acquisitions.  The  graduated  application  of 
3rce  of  the  hand  has  to  be  ruled  by  touch ;  as  in  the 
r  with  liis  clay,  the  turner  at  his  lathe,  the  polisher  of 
,  wood,  or  metal,  the  drawing  of  the  stitch  in  sewing, 
ig,  taking  up  measured  quantities  of  material  in  the  hand, 
laying  on  finger  instruments — the  piano,  guitar,  organ, 
the  touch  must  measure  the  stroke  or  pressure  that  will 
a  given  effect  on  the  ear. 

7.  The  observations  made  on  persons  bom  blind  have 
}hed  a  means  of  judging  how  far  touch  can  substitute 

both  in  mechanical  and  in  intellectual  operations. 
5  observations  have  shown,  that  there  is  nothing  essential 
!  highest  intellectual  processes  of  science  and  thought, 
may  not  be  attained  in  the  absence  of  sight.  The 
ity  of  the  moving  apparatus  of  the  frame  renders  it 
)le  to  acquire  the  fundamental  notions  of  space,  magni- 
figure,  force,  and  movement,  and  through  these  to  com- 
nd  the  great  leading  facts  of  creation  as  taught  in 
imatical,  mechanical,  or  physical  science. 
\.  The  skin  is  liable  to  feelings  not  produced  by  an 
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external  contact,  but  resembling  what  would  arise  from 
particular  agencies,  and  suggesting  those  agencies  to  the  miud. 
Tliese  are  called  '  subjective  sensations.*  The  tingling  of  a 
limb  asleep,  formication — or  a  sensation  as  of  the  creeping  of 
insects,  heat,  chilliness,  &c.,  are  examples. — (Todd  and  Bow- 
man, I.,  433.) 

SENSE  OF  HEARING. 

This  sense  is  more  special  and  local  than  the  foregoing, 
but  agrees  with  Touch  in  being  a  mechanical  sense  as  dis- 
tiniruislied  from  the  chemical  senses — Taste  and  tSmelL 

1.  The  objects  of  hearing  ai*e  material  bodies  in  a  state  of 
tremor,  or  vibration,  brought  on  when  they  ai'e  struck,  which 
vibration  is  communicated  to  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
is  thereby  propagated  till  it  reach  the  hollow  of  the  ear. 

All  bodies  whatever  are  liable  to  the  state  of  sonorous 
vibration  ;  but  tliey  differ  very  much  in  the  degree  and  kind 
of  it.  Tlie  metals  are  the  most  powerful  sources  of  sounds^ 
as  we  see  in  bells ;  after  these  come  woods,  stones,  earthy 
bodies.  A  hard  and  elastic  texture  is  the  property  needed. 
Li(|uids  and  gases  sound  very  little,  unless  impinged  by  soliila. 
The  howling  and  rustliug  of  the  wind  arise  from  its  playing 
u[)on  the  earth's  surface,  like  the  JEolian  harp.  The  thunder 
is  an  example  of  a  jiure  aerial  sound ;  the  effect,  great  as  it  is, 
being  very  small  in  compaiison  to  the  mass  of  air  put  in 
agitation. 

It  belongs  to  the  science  of  Acoustics  to  explain  the  pro- 
duction and  ]»ropagation  of  sound,  and  the  forms  of  sounding 
in.struments  of  all  kinds.  Here  we  are  considering  the  effects, 
and  not  the  instruments  of  sound.  Even  the  human  voice, 
whose  description  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  treatise  ou  mind, 
will  come  in  under  another  head. 

2.  The  orjfni  is  the  Kar.  *  It  is  divisible  into  three  parts 
— the  cxtLMiial  ear,  the  tympanum  or  middle  ear,  and  the 
labyrinth  or  intemal  ear  ;  and  of  these,  the  two  first  are  to  be 
considered  as  accessories  or  appendages  to  the  thiixl,  which  is 
the  sentient  portion  of  the  organ.' 
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lie  exiemal  ear  inclades  '  the  pinna — the  part  of  the  outer 
rhich  projects  from  the  side  of  the  head — and  the  meatus  or 
ige  which  leads  thence  to  the  tjmpannm,  and  is  closed  at  its 
'  extremity  by  the  membrane  interposed  between  it  and  the 
le  ear  (membrana  tympani).' 

The  tympanum^  or  drum,  the  middle  chamber  of  the  ear,  is  a 

«w  irregular  cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  temporal  bone, 

i  between  the  inner  end  of  the  external  auditory  canal  and 

.byrinth.     It  receives  the  atmospheric  air  from  the  pharynx 

gh  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  contains  a  chain  of  small  bones, 

^ans  of  which  the  vibrations,  communicated  at  the  bottom 

»  external  meatus  to  the  membrana  tympani,  are  conveyed 

\  the  cavity  to  the  internal  ear,  the  sentient  part  of  the  organ. 

pnpanum  contains  likewise  minute  muscles  and  ligaments 

belong  to  the  bones  referred  to,  as  well  as  some  nerves 

end  within  this  cavity,  or  only  pass  through  it  to  other 

J  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  I  shall  content  myself 
quoting  the  description  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
aries,  whereby  it  connects  itself  with  the  outer  and 
portions  of  the  ear,  and  which  are  therefore  the  main 
n  the  line  of  communication  from  without  inwards. 

9  outer  boundary,  formed  by  a  thin  semi-transparent  mem- 

the  membrana  tympani,  which  may  be  bceu  by  looking  into 

,  '  is  nearly  circular,  and  is  slightly  coucavo  on  the  outer 

•     It  is  inserted  into  a  groove  at  the  end  of  the  passage  of 

er  ear,  and  so  obliquely  that  the  membrane  inclines  towards 

erior  and  lower  part  of  the  canal  at  an  angle  of  45°.     The 

of  one  of  the  small  bones  of  the  tympanum,  the  malleus. 

Is  between  the  middle  and  inner  layers  of  the  membrane 

le  below  its  centre,  and  is  firmly  fixed  to  it ;  and  as  the 

n  of  the  handle  of  the  bone  is  slightly  inwards,  the  outer 

of  the  membrane  is  thereby  rendered  concave.' 

inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  which  is  formed  by  the  outer 

of  the  internal  ear,  is  very   uneven,  presenting  several 

ns  and  foramina.     The  foramina  or  openings  are  two  in 

,  the  oval  foramen   (fenestra  ovalis)  and  the  round  or 

ar  opening    (fenestra   rotunda).     Both  are   closed  with 

nes,  which  render  the  inner  ear,  with  its  containing  liquid| 
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peHectlj  tighi     To  on«  of  them,  the  oral  foramen,  a  small  bone, 

is  attached,  the  other,  the  round  foramen,  has  no  attachment. 
These  two  openings  are  the  approaches  to  the  internal  ear,  and 
through  them  Hob  the  coarae  of  the  aoaoroos  vibrations  in  tbdr 
progress  towanIn  tho  auditory  nerve. 

The  small  bones  of  the  tympanum  are  named  from  their 
iijipeorance  as  follows  (beginning  at  the  outermost) ;  the 
malleus,  or  hammer,  attached  to  the  membrane  of  the  tjin- 
jianum  ;  the  iMctts,  or  anvil ;  and  the  slopes,  or  stirrup,  which 
i$  fixed  to  the  oval  opening  in  the  inner  ear,  called  the/ene^ra 
oralis.  The  incus  is  thus  intermediate  between  the  other  two,, 
and  the  result  of  the  whole  is,  '  a  species  of  angular  aod 
jiiinled  conuwting  rod  between  the  outer  and  inner  walla  of 
the  tympanic  cavity,  which  serves  to  communicate  vibrationi 
from  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  internal  ear.' 

There  arc  certain  smalt  muscles  attached  to  those  bones 
for  the  regulation  of  their  movements. 

The  inleniiil  ear,  or  labyrinth, '  which  la  the  essential  or  sensoij 
pitrt  of  tho  organ  of  hearing,  is  contained  in  the  potrons  portion 
of  the   temporal   bone.     It  is  mode  np  of  two   very  diffiireot 

Fio.  7.»  ■ 


IT  of  Uiu  Inbfmth  from  the  ontcrndd: — 1.  Vtitibnhk 
2.  FcDL'^trn  DvnlU.  3.  Kupurior  ■vmiciicultr  canst.  4.  External  Scmicirciiltf 
cannl.  5.  PuBtvnor  Bcmicircular  canal.  6.  Firvt  turn  of  the  cochloa.  T. 
ttocond  turn.  B.  Apui  of  Cocbloa.  9.  Feneatra  rotunda.  ■  ArapaUai  ol 
•pmicirculiir  Ciinal.— The  aDUiUuT  figure  repreaent*  the  oiaean*  Isbjriath  at 
fbu  nutocal  aiau.'— iUcain). 
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ctnres,  known  respectively  as  the  osseous  and  membranoos 
rinth  ' 

(1.)  The  osseous  labyrinth  is  lodged  in  the  cancellated  stmc- 

of  the  temporal  bone,  and  presents,  when  separated  from 

the  appearance  shown  in  the  enlarged  figure.     It  is  in- 

pletely   divided  into   three   parts,   named   respectively    the 

bale,  the  semicircular  canals,  and  the  cochlea.      They  are 

I  throughout  by  a  thin  serous  membrane,  which  secretes  a 

fluid. 

(2.)  The  membranous  labyrinth  is  contained  within  the  bony 
inth,  and,  being  smaller  than  it,  a  space  intervenes  between 
wo,  which  is  occupied  with  the  clear  fluid  just  referred  to. 
structure  supports  the  numerous  minute  ramifications  of  the 
ory  nerve,  and  encloses  a  liquid  secretion.' 

'he  minute  anatomy  of  these  parts  I  must  pass  over. 

vestibule  is  the  central  chamber  of  the  mass,  and  is  the 

on  of  the  labyrinth  turned  towards  the  tympanum,  and 

Lining  the  cavities  of  communication  above  described. 

\emicircular  canals  are  three  bony  tubes,  situated  above 

behind  the  vestibule,   into  which   they   open   by   five 

ures ;  each  tube  being  bent  so  as  to  form  the  greater 

of  a  circle.     The  cochlea  is  a  blunt  cone,   having  its 

le  'marked  by  a  spiral  groove,  which  gives  to  this  part 

;  labyrinth  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  spiral  shell 

ence  its  name.*     Its   interior  is  a  spiral  canal  divided 

wo  by  a  thin  partition,  deficient  at  the  apex  of  the 

ja.      The  canal  opens   freely  into   the   cavity  of  the 

ula 

^ithin  the  osseous  labyrinth,  and  separated  from  its  lining 
'ane  by  a  liquid  secretion,  is  a  membi*anou8  structure, 
serves  to  support  the  ultimate  ramiflcations  of  the  audi- 
lerve.  In  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  tins 
•ane  has  the  form  of  a  nither  complex  sac,  and  encloses  a 
died  the  endolymph  ;  in  the  cochlea,  the  analogous  struc- 
erely  completes  the  lamina  spiralis  (the  partition  of  the 
k),  and  is  covered  by  the  membrane  which  lines  the 
I  cavity  of  the  osseous  labyrinth.' 

e  labyrinth  is  thus  to  be  considered  as  a  complicated 

13 
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chamber  full  of  liquid,  and  containing  also  a  membranons 
expansion  for  the  distribution  of  the  nerve  of  hearing.  Let 
us  next  advert  to  the  action  of  these  different  parts  in  pro- 
ducing the  sensations  of  sound. 

3.  The  waves  of  sound  enter  the  passage  of  the  outer  ear, 
and  strike  the  membrane  of  tlie  tympanum.  The  structure 
of  the  outer  ear  is  adapted  to  collect  and  concentrate  the 
vibrations  like  an  ear-trumpet.  The  fonn  of  the  shell  gives 
it  a  reflecting  surface  for  directing  the  sound  inwards  ;  while 
the  passage  is  believed  to  increase  their  intensity  by  reson- 
ance, teaching  the  membrane  of  the  tyinpanum,  the  beats 
communicate  themselves  to  its  surface  and  set  it  vibrating, 
which  is  done  all  the  more  easily  that  the  membrane  is  very 
thin  and  light  in  its  structure.  Experiments  have  shown, 
that  the  only  means  of  receiving  with  effect  the  vibnitions 
of  the  air,  is  to  provide  a  thin  stretched  membrane  of  this 
nature.  The  vibrations  of  the  membrane  are  communicated 
to  the  chain  of  small  bones  traversing  the  middle  ear,  and 
connected  through  the  oval  foramen  with  the  enclosed  liquid 
of  the  inner  ear.  By  these  moans  a  series  of  beats  are 
imparted  to  the  liquid,  which  diffuse  themselves  in  waves 
all  through  the  passages  of  the  labyrinth,  and  operate  by 
compressing  the  membranous  labyrinth,  and  through  it  the 
imbedded  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve,  which  coniprei- 
sions  are  the  immediate  antecedent  of  the  sensation  of 
hearing.  The  character  of  the  sensation  will  of  course 
vary  with  the  character  of  the  waves,  according  as  they 
are  violent  or  feeble,  quick  or  slow,  simple  or  complex,  and 
so  forth. 

There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  general 
course  of  the  action  now  described.  The  transitions  have  all 
boen  imiUited  by  experhnents,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the 
arrangement  is  a  good  one  for  bringing  about  the  ultimate 
effect,  namely,  the  gentle  compression  of  the  filaments  of  the 
nerve  of  hearing.  No  other  medium  could  serve  the  final 
contact  so  well  as  a  liquid,  but  in  order  to  impress  the  liquid 
itself,  an  intermediate  apparatus  between  it  and  the  air  i 
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isite.  This  intermediate  apparatus  is  solid,  and  com* 
d  of  two  parts,  the  first  a  light  expanded  membrane, 
eptible  to  the  beats  of  the  air.  the  second  firm  and 
pact  (the  chain  of  bones),  to  produce  a  sufficiently 
erful  undulation  in  the  liquid.  The  membrane  once 
ted  is  able  to  communicate  vibrations  to  the  bones ;  and 
last  of  the  chain,  the  stapes,  is  able  to  impress  the 
rinthine  fluid.  So  far  the  process  has  been  rendered 
3iently  intelligible. 

?he  separate  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  inner 

re  not  understood.     In  the  coclilea  (the  most  important 

,  the  membrane  wherein  the  nerve  is  spread  takes  on 

liar  tooth-shaped  forms,  and  also  contains  elastic  films  or 

lae.     The  length  of  each  lamina  is  about  75  j  of  an  inch, 

heir  tliickness  riiiya  ^^  ^^  ^"ch.     The  laminae  lie  upon 

ads  of  tlie  tooth-shaped  forms,  and  are  arranged  like  tlie 

of  a  piano,  and  closely  packed  together.     Wundt  believes 

different  tones  affect  different   parts  of  the   nerve  of 

ig  thus   disposed,  and  that  as  elastic  bodies  respond 

to  some  particular  tone,  and  remain  quiet  when  other 

are  sounded,  so  these  elaastic  laminae  are  divided  into 

s  for  separate  notes,  and  excite  the  connected  nerve 

accordingly. 

lere  are  three  muscles  in  the  interior  of  the  tympanum 

ed   to   the   small   bones.      The    largest,   called   tensor 

ni,  is  inserted  in  the  malleus,  and  its  direction  is  such 

Iraw  inwards,  and  tighten  the  membrane  of  the  tyni- 

L     The  second,  laxator  iympani,  also  inserted  in  the 

is,  is  supposed  to  have  the  action  indicated  by  the 

but  its  muscular  character   has  been   doubted  :  the 

?ane   of  the   tympanum    would    relax  by   mere   elas- 

when  the  action  of  the  tensor   muscle   is  remitted. 

ird  muscle  is  the  stapedius,  attached  to  the  stapes,  and 

^  to  govern  the  contact  of  that  bone  with  the  mem- 

of  the  oval  foramen  :  the  tensor  tympani  concurring 

to  tighten  the  membrane. 

las  not  been  well  ascertained  on  what  occasions  and 
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with  what  oflect  the  tensor  tymj^ani  is  brought  into  play. 
The  onlv  distinct  observation  on  the  matter  is  that  made  by 
WoUaston,  namely,  that  when  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum is  stretched,  the  ear  is  rendered  hiss  sensible  to  grave 
sounds,  sucli  as  tlie  deep  notes  of  the  organ,  or  the  sounds  of 
tlninder  and  cannon.  If,  therefore,  the  ear  is  exposed  to 
very  intense  st)unds  of  the  deep  kind,  such  as  the  firing  of 
artilh'ry,  the  tSnsor  tympani  coming  into  play  would  in  some 
measure  deaden  the  effect.  The  action  would  make  little  or 
no  diflerence  to  the  hearing  of  acute  sounds,  such  as  the 
sliarp  notes  of  a  call-whistle.  Probably  these  muscles  are 
excited  by  the  reflex  action  of  the  sounds;  possibly,  also, 
they  may  be  of  the  voluntary  class,  that  is,  they  may  come 
into  play  in  the  voluntary  acts  of  listening  and  of  preparing 
the  ear  to  resist  loud  sounds.  The  only  circumstance  assigu- 
ahle  as  determining  the  reflex  action  of  the  tensor  tympani  is 
.simply  the  intensity  of  the  sound.  We  may  suppose  that 
eveiv  soun<l  whatever  brink's  on  a  reflex  action  to  sti-etch  the 
membrane,  and  the  stronger  the  sound  the  greater  the  action. 
\Vhen  sounds  are  too  loud,  and  of  the  grave  kind,  this 
tension  mitigates  them ;  when  too  loud  and  acute,  it  either 
has  no  ellt'ct,  or  makes  the  evil  worse. 

*  Dr.  Woliaston  i»eiformed  many  experiments  ui>on  the 
eHects  of  tension  of  the  meinbrana  tympani,  and  he  frmnd 
that  ileafness  to  grave  uotvs  was  always  induced,  which,  as 
most  ordinary  s»»un»l:;  are  of  a  low  pitch,  is  tantannnmt  to  a 
general  ileafness.  Shrill  sounds,  however,  an»  best  heaiJ 
wluMi  the  tvmpaiiic  membrane  is  tense.  !Muller  remarks, 
and  we  have  frecjuently  made  the  same  observation,  that  the 
dull  rum]»ling  .smmd  of  carriages  jiassing  over  a  bridge,  or  of 
the  firing  of  eannun,  or  of  the  biating  of  drums  at  a  distance, 
eejises  to  be  heard  immediately  on  the  inendinina  tynii>ani 
breoming  ten-e;  wliile  the  treailing  of  liorses  upon  stone 
)»avenient,  the  nicue  shrill  creaking  of  carriages,  and  the 
rattling  i»f  paper,  may  be  distinctly  heard.' — TuUU  and 
JiuWMVN.  vol.  11..  p.  !♦.!. 

4.  l*aasing  now  to  Sounds  con^jidered  as  acnsatiuns,  we 
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ly  distinguish  these  into  three  classes  ;  the  first  fomprises 
5  general  eflects  of  sound  as  determined  by  Quality, 
'-ensity,  and  Volume  or  Quantity,  to  which  all  ears  are 
isitive.  The  second  class  includes  Musical  sounds,  for 
ich  a  susceptibility  to  Pitch  is  requisite.  Lastly,  there 
the  sensibility  to  the  Articulateness,  Distance,  and 
'ection  of  sounds,  which  ai*e  the  more  intellectual  pro- 
ties. 

5.   Sweetness. — Under  the   head   of   Quality,   the   terms 

let,  rich,  mellow,  are  applied  to  the  pleasing  effects  of 

pie  sounds.     Instruments  and  voices  are  distinguished  by 

sweetness  of  their  individual  tones ;  there  is  something 

he  material  and  mechanism  of  an  instrument  that  gives  a 

et  and  rich  effect,  apart  altogether  from  the  music  of  the 

performed  upon  it.     Other  instruments  and  sounds  have 

ating,  harsh,  unpleasant  tone,  like  bitterness  in  tast<3,  or  a 

k  in  the  nostrils.     Some  substances,  by  their  texture,  have 

eater  sweetness  of  note  than  others.     Thus  silver  is  dis- 

uished  among  the  metals ;  and  glass  is  also  remarkable 

ich,  mellow  tones. 

The  researches  of  Plelmholtz  and  others  seem  to  establish  the 
that  the  diiTerences  of  soands  as  regards  Sweetness  (with  its 
sites),  Timbre,  and  Vowel  Quality,  are  owing  to  the  combi- 
>n  of  the  principal  tone  of  each  witli  a  number  of  over-toves; 
h  combinations  are  susceptible  of  great  variety.  So  strong 
3  tendency  of  sounding  bodies  to  yield  these  over-tones — a 
ting  string  nearly  always  vibrates  in  fractions  as  well  as  in 
hole  lencjth — that  pure  tones,  although  experimentally  pro- 
)le,  are  scarcely  known  to  us  at  all.  Tones  very  nearly  pure 
from  wide-stopped  organ  pipes.  The  effect  of  these  on  the 
3  mellow,  but  insipid ;  they  are  intermediate  between  the 
:  and  the  harsh. 

ccording  to  this  view,  the  sweetness,  even  of  an  individual 
I,  is  a  harmony;  the  ground  tone  is  combined  with  over- 
in  a  pleasing  concord.  A  harsh  grating  sound  is  a  combi- 
1  of  dissonant  tones.  Noise,  as  opposed  to  the  sweet  or  the 
[ions,  is  dissonance, 
u  this  theoretical  basis,  the  primary  division  of  sounds  would 
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be  into  Sirpple  sonnda,  Sweet  combinations  or  concords,  and  Hanli 
combinations  or  discords.  Bat  as  simple  sonnds  are  practically 
non-existent,  we  maj  still  abide  by  the  three-fold  classifiGation  in 
the  text,  namely,  (1.)  Sweetness  and  Harshness,  (2.)  Intensity* 
and  ('3.)  Volume.  The  second  and  third  properties,  Intensity 
and  Volume,  are  important  modifications  of  sonnd  whatever  be 
the  degree  of  sweetness  or  of  harshness ;  and  they  give  a 
character  to  such  as  belong  to  neither  extreme. 

The  sensation  of  the  sweet  in  sound  I  have  characterized 
as  th(;  simple,  pure,  and  proper  pleasure  of  hearing ;  a  pleasure 
of  great  acuteness  but  of  little  massiveness.  The  acuteness 
of  it  is  pro]i()rtioncd  to  the  rank  of  the  car  as  a  sensitive 
organ,  or  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  mind  to  be  stirred  and 
moved  through  the  channel  of  hearing.  There  is  a  great 
superiority  in  the  endurableness  of  sweet  sounds  over  the 
sweets  of  the  inferior  senses.  In  Touch  the  distinction 
exists  in  the  comi)arison  with  Taste  and  Smell ;  in  Hearing 
there  is  a  farther  progress,  and  we  shall  have  to  note  the 
crowning  pitch  of  this  imi>ortant  property  when  we  come  to 
the  sense  of  Sight.  By  virtue  of  this  fact  we  can  obtain  from 
sight  and  hearing  a  larger  amount  of  enjoyment  within  the 
same  degree  of  fatigue  or  exhaustion,  or  before  reaching  the 
point  of  satiety.  Hence  one  reason  for  terming  these  the 
*  higher  senses.' 

The  persistence  in  the  intellect,  which  governs  the  ideal 
(!ontinuance  and  reproduction  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of 
sound,  is  of  the  same  high  order,  and  probably  grows  out  of 
the  same  fundam(»ntal  superiority  of  the  sense. 

The  opposite,  of  sweetness  is  described  by  the  epithets 
harsh  and  grating,  and  is  the  characteristic  pain  of  hearing. 
But  in  accounting  for  the  extremely  ])ainful  sounds,  we  must 
not  confine  ourselves  to  the  fact  of  dissonance. 

().  Inti'iisUji,  Loi(dnrs<i. — Sounds  are  more  or  less  faint  or 
L»ud.  A  gentle  or  modemtc  sound,  neither  sweet  nor  harsh. 
is  agreeable  in  stillness,  simply  as  a  sensation,  and  under  the 
conditions  wherein  stimulation,  as  such,  ia  pleasurable. 
According  as  the  loudnes.s  of  a  sound  increases,  so  does  the 
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nulation.    The  effect,  at  a  given  point,  takes  the  character 

pungency,  like  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  nose,  or  a 

art  stroke  on  the  skin.     A  loud  speaker  is  exciting.     The 

tie  of  carriages,  the  jingle  of  an  iron  work,  the  noise  of  a 

ton  mill,  the  ringing  of  bells  close  to  the  ear,  the  discharge 

musketry  and  ordnance,  are  all  exciting  from  their  in- 

sity  ;  to  fresh  and  vigorous  nerves  plunged  into  them  after 

etness,  these  noises  give  pleasure.     They  may  be  described, 

'ever,  as  a  coarse  excitement ;  there  is  a  great  cost  of  tear 

wear  of  nerve  for  the  actual  satisfaction. 

The  intensity,  rising  beyond  a  certain  pitch,  turns  to  pain. 

screeching  of  a  parrot-house,  the  shrill  barking  of  the 

Her  species  of  dogs,  the  whistling  in  the  fingers  practised 

)oys  in  the  streets,  the  screaming  of  infants,  are  instances 

ainful  pungency.     The  sharping  of  a  saw,  and  the  scratch- 

of  a  piece  of  glass,  yield  an  intense  shrill  note.     In  most 

liese  cases,  we  must  suppose  an  element  of  dissonance  as 

as  a  great  and  smarting  intensity.     The  only  criterion  of 

vcd  dissonance,  as   opposed  to  mere  pungency,  is  the 

ice  given  to  the  ear  under  all  conditions,  and  not  merely 

;r  fatigue  or  exhaustion. 

Tie  mddenncss  of  sounds,  by  the  abnipt  transition,  aggra- 
;  their  intensity  on  the  general  principle  of  Relativity, 
tiexpected,  they  produce  the  discomposure  usually  attend- 
:  breach  of  expectation. 

.  Voluvie  or  Quantity. — This  means  the  sound  coming 
a  sounding  mass  of  great  surface  or  extent.  The  waves 
le  '  many  sounding  sea,*  the  thundery  discharge,  the 
ing  winds,  are  voluminous  sounds.  A  sound  echoed 
many  sides  is  voluminous.  The  shout  of  a  great  multi- 
is  impressive  from  the  volume.  Grave  sounds,  inasmuch 
ey  require  a  larger  instrument,  are  comparatively  volu- 
us. 

rhether  sounds  be  sweet  or  indifferent,  their  multipli- 
1  has  an  agieeable  effect  on  the  ear.  The  sensation  is 
ded  in  volume  or  amount  without  the  waste  of  nervous 
r  accompanying  great  pungency.     Both  physically  and 
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mentally,  these  sounds  conform  to  the  laws  of  massive  sensa-. 
tion. 

If  a  sound  is  intrinsically  harsh  or  grating,  or  if  painful 
from  intensity,  the  increase  in  volume  will  be  an  increase  of 
pain ;  as  in  machinery.  The  braying  of  the  ass  combines 
the  harsh  and  the  voluminous. 

8.  Pitch  or  Tunc. — By  pitch  is  meant  the  acuteness  or 
graveness  of  a  sound,  as  determined  by  the  ear,  and  resolvable 
into  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  sounding  body,  or  the 
number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time.  The  gravest  sound 
audible  to  the  human  ear  is  (according  to  Helmholtz)  16 
vibmtions  a  second ;  the  highest  audible  sound  corresponds 
to  88,000  vibrations  a  second  ;  being  a  compass  of  eleven 
octaves.  One  of  the  decpc^st  tones  in  use  on  orchestra  instru- 
ments is  the  E  of  the  double  bass,  giving  41J  vibrations  a 
second.  The  highest  note  of  the  orchestra  (I)  of  the  piccolo 
llute)  is  4752  vibrations.  (Ilehnholtz  :  Tyndall's  Lectures  on 
Sound,  p.  72).  The  practical  range  is  thus  about  seven 
octaves.  At  the  upper  limit  of  hearing,  pereons  differ  as 
much  as  two  octavos  ;  the  s(iueak  of  the  bat  and  the  sound 
of  a  cricket  are  unheard  by  some  ears. 

A  sound  of  uniform  pitch  is  a  musical  note.  In  the  fact 
of  uniform  continuance,  there  is  a  pleasure  of  the  nature  of 
harmony.  It  is  only  such  sounds  that  can  be  further  com- 
bined into  musical  harmonies. 

Ahhough,  in  music,  less  inter\'als  than  a  semitone  are  not 
admitted,  the  ear  can  distinguish  still  smaller  diffen^nces. 
A  (iuart(*r  of  a  tone  makes  a  marked  difference  to  an  ordinaiy 
ear.  A  good  musician  can  distinguish  two  tones  whose 
vibrations  are  as  1141)  to  1145,  sounded  after  each  other,  and 
even  a  smaller  diffenMice  if  thov  are  sounded  together.  Two 
l)itchforks  whose  number  of  vibrations  per  second  are  1209 
and  1210,  sounded  simultaneously,  can  be  distinguished  by  a 
first-rate  ear. 

9.  The  waxiiuj  and  wanintj  of  sound  The  gradual  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  the  hufineas  of  a  sound,  is  one  of  the 
effects  introduced   into  nmsical  com|)osition,  owing  to  the 
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power  it  has  to  impart  additional  pleasure.  Tlie  howling  or 
moaning  of  the  wind  has  sometimes  this  character,  and  pro- 
duces a  deep  impression  upon  all  minds  sensitive  to  sound. 
The  dying  away  of  sound  is  especially  noted  as  touching : 
'  that  music  hath  a  dying  fall'  It  may  be,  that  a  muscular 
feeling  enters*  into  this  sensation  :  the  gradually  increased  or 
relaxed  tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  ear  being  a  probable 
accompaniment  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  loudness. 
We  cannot  affirm,  however,  that  it  may  not  be  duo  to  the 
auditory  nerves  alone.  When  the  pitch  is  gradually  changed, 
as  well  as  the  degree,  we  have  a  farther  modification  intro- 
duced into  musical  composition,  but  apt  to  degenerate  into 
the  *  whine '  or  •  sing-song.'  In  the  notes  of  birds,  we  may 
trace  this  effect ;  in  the  execution  of  accomplished  singers, 
in  the  violin  and  other  instruments,  and  in  the  cadences  of  a 
musical  orator,  we  may  likewise  observe  it ;  in  all  cases 
telling  powerfully. 

10.  Harmony  and  Discord. — The  concurrence  of  two  or 
more  sounds  may  be  pleasing  or-  unpleasing,  irrespective  of 
their  character  individually.  The  pleasui-able  concurrence  is 
called  Harmony.  It  is  dependant  upon  the  numerical  relation- 
ship of  the  vibrations  of  the  two  sounds.  Simple  ratios,  as 
1  to  2  (octave),  2  to  3  (fifth),  3  to  4  (fourth),  4  to  5  (major 
third),  5  to  6  (minor  third),  are  harmonious  in  the  ord(»r 
stated.  All  these  are  admissible  in  musical  composition,  and 
are  termed  chords.  The  combination  8  to  9  (a  single  tone)  is 
a  dissonant  combination  ;  15  to  IG  (a  semi-tone)  is  a  grating 
discord. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  an  individual  sound 
whose  character  is  sweetness,  is  already  a  harmony,  or  conconl 
of  many  sounds ;  the  main  tone  being  combined  with  over- 
tones. In  music,  these  sounds  are  still  farther  combined, 
according  to  the  general  laws  of  harmony. 

The  pleasure  of  harmony  is  a  wide-spread  fact  of  the 
human  mind ;  it  extends  to  sight  as  well  as  to  hearing,  and  is 
not  wanting  in  the  inferior  senses  ;  we  may  have  harmonizing 
or  discordant  tastes.     In  the  higher  emotions,  a  concurrence 
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may  be  either  liarraonious  or  discordant  The  fouudation  of 
the  pleasure  is  probably  the  same  throughout ;  it  is  a  general 
principle  whereby  mental  states  are  regarded  as  either  co- 
operatinjT,  or  conflicting,  with  each  other;  in  the  one  case, 
economizing  nervous  power  and  bringing  pleasure;  in  the 
other,  wjusting  power  and  causing  pain. 

11.  Tinxhre. — This  means  the  difference  between  sounds, 
otherwise  the  same,  proceeding  from  different  materials, 
instruments,  or  voices.  We  recognize  a  qualitative  difference 
between  the  flute  and  the  violin,  or  between  the  trumpet  and 
the  clarionet ;  we  can  distinguish  between  one  violin  and 
another,  and  between  different  voices  sounding  the  same  notes 
with  the  same  intensity.  These  differences  are  now  explained 
by  the  presence  of  auxiliary  upper  tones  in  all  instruments; 
which  tones  vary  with  the  material  and  the  instrument  It 
is  supposed  that  perfectly  ])ure  tones  identical  as  regards  pitch 
and  intensity,  would  be  undistinguishable,  whatever  might 
be  their  source. 

12.  Articulate  sounds. — Of  articulate  sounds,  some  have  a 
character  so  peculiar  that  our  discrimination  of  them  is  no 
surprise.  The  hissing  sound  of  s,  the  burring  of  the  r,  the 
lium  of  the  ?/?.  are  well  marked  modes  of  producing  variety 
of  effect.  We  can  understand  how  each  should  impart  a 
different  kind  of  shock  to  the  nerve  of  hearing.  So  we  can 
see  a  reason  for  distinguishing  the  abrupt  sounds  p,  t,  k  from 
the  continuous  or  vocal  sounds  h,  rf,  and  g,  and  from  the  same 
sounds  with  the  nasal  accompaniment  m,  n,  ng.  It  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  explain  the  distinction  of  shock  between  the 
labials,  dentals,  and  gutturals  ;  still,  if  we  compai-c;>  (labial), 
with  k  (guttural),  we  can  suppose  that  the  stroke  that  gives 
the  Jc  is  haril(?r  than  the  other. 

The  vowel  sounds  are  explained  by  the  over-tones  (octaves) 
concurring  with  each  fundamental  tone,  and  varvin«r  accordins 
in  the  resonance  of  the  mouth,  the  form  of  which  is  altered 
for  each  voweL  When  the  ground  tone  is  heard  nearly  alone, 
the  sountl  hiis  the  character  of  u  (full).  The  o  has,  along  with 
the  ground  tone,  the  next  octave  audibly  combined.     The  a 
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is  characterized  by  the  marked  presence  of  the  very  high 
ives.* 

The  same  principle  is  applied  to  explain  differences  in  the 

sonant  sounds ;   but  as  respects  these,  there  are   other 

)able  distinctions  such  as  we  have  alluded  to  above. 

Some  persons  are  distinguished  by  their  nice  discrimina- 

of  articulate  sounds.     If  tlie  foregoing  theory  be  correct, 

od  ear  for  musical  notes  should  be  also  a  good  ear  for 

ulation,  seeing  that  the  articulate  sounds  involve  compo- 

musical  tones.     An  ear  for  pitch  is  thus  the  basis  both  of 

ic  and  of  speech.     Strictly  speaking,  however,  this  applies 

le  vowels.     The  discrimination  of  consonants  may  depend 

ther  qualities  of  the  ear ;  a  circumstance  requiring  to  be 

rted  to,  seeing  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  good  musical  ear 

t  always  a  good  articulate  ear.     The  sense  of  Time  is 

onfined  to  any  organ  or  any  class  of  feelings  ;  but  it  may 

a  to  great  perfection  in  hearing. 

3.  The  perception  of  distance  can  result  from  nothing 
experience.  I  quote  from  Longet  'As  soon  as  the 
I  presents  a  sensibility  and  a  development  sufficient  for 
rning  easily  the  relative  intensity  of  two  consecutive 
is,  nothing  farther  is  necessary  in  order  to  acquire  the 
us  of  distance  and  direction  of  the  body  from  which  the 
ous  waves  emanate.  In  fact,  if  a  sound  is  already 
n  to  us,  as  in  the  case  of  the  human  voice,  or  an  instru- 
we  judge  of  its  distance  by  the  feebleness  of  its  im- 
on  upon  the  nerve  of  hearing ;  if  the  sound  is  one  whose 

i'he  following  is  Helmholtz's  table  for  tho  leading  vowel  sounds : — 
Ground- 
Tone.      2nd.          3rd.            4th.  6th.            6th.  7th. 
strong       —           weak            —  —              —  — 
strong    strong      (weak)       (weak)  —              —  — 
strong  middling    strong       (weak)  (weak)            —  — 
weaker    strong  (very  weak)  strong  (inidiiling) 
strong    (weak)      weak      middling  stronger     stronger  stronger 


than  3  and  4. 
rentheses  denote  that  the  t-ones  they  inclose  are  not  absolutely  noces* 
the  making  of  the  special  yowel-sound. 
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intensity,  at  a  given  distance,  is  unknown,  as,  for  example, 
tliiiniler,  we  suppose  it  nearer  according  as  it  is  louder.' 

We  arc  apt  to  mix  infei-ential  processes  with  our  judgment 
of  distance.  If  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  a  sound  is  farther 
off  than  it  really  is,  we  seem  to  hear  it  stronger  than  it  is. 
Awaking  suddenly  in  the  night,  we  hear  a  faint  noise,  and 
suppose  it  much  louder,  our  notion  of  its  real  distance  being 
for  a  few  moments  vague  and  confused  It  being  an  effect  of 
distance  that  sounds  fade  away  into  a  feeble  hum,  when  we 
encounter  a  sound  whose  Ucituml  quality  is  feeble,  like  tbe 
humming  of  the  bee,  we  are  ready  to  imagine  it  more  distant 
than  the  reality. 

14.  Direction. — This  is  a  purely  intellectual  sensation,  in 
other  words,  is  of  importance  as  leading  us  to  perceive  the 
situation  of  the  objects  of  the  outer  world  whence  the  sound 
takes  its  rise. 

The  following  extract  from  Longet  indicates  the  kind  of 
experi(*n(!e  that  gis'es  us  the  feeling  of  direction  : — 

'  With  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  sonorous  waves,  we 
can  at  i)resent  only  say,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  is  owing  to 
a  process  of  reasoning  applied  to  the  sensation.  Thus,  we 
hear  distinctly  a  sound  emanating  from  a  given  point,  what- 
ever be  the  position  of  the  head  ;  but  the  ear  being  able  to 
judge  of  slight  ditlerences  in  the  intensity  of  sounds,  we 
remark  that,  in  certain  positions  of  the  head,  the  sound  seems 
stronger.  We  are  hence  led  to  place  our  head  in  one  fixe*l 
J  WIS  it  ion  as  regards  the  sounding  body.  Ihit  our  sight  tells 
what  is  this  direction  of  most  perfect  hearing  ;  and  we  theu 
apply  the  observation  made  on  bodies  that  we  can  see  to 
those  that  are  in^t  seen/ 

The  combined  action  of  the  tvo  cars  also  favours 
the  peicejition  of  directi<ui  of  sound  very  materially.  A 
person  that  has  become  deaf  on  one  ear,  is  usually  unable 
to  sav  whetlur  a  sound  is  befoiv,  or  behind.  The  chan;je  uf 
eflect  j>rodiued  by  a  slight  rotaticui  of  the  head,  is  such  as  to 
inilicat(^  direction  to  the  mind.  For  while  the  sound  bi^comcs 
more  perceptible  on  one  ear, — the  ear  turned  to  face  the 
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ect  more  directly, — the  sound  in  the  other  ear  is  to  the 
le  degree  obscured.  When  the  head  is  so  placed,  after 
ious  trials,  that  the  greatest  force  of  sensation  is  felt  on  the 
it  ear,  and  the  least  on  the  left,  we  then  infer  that  the 
ndiug  body  is  away  to  the  right ;  when  the  two  effects  are 
al,  and  when  any  movement  of  the  head  makes  them 
qual,  we  judge  the  sound  to  be  either  right  in  front  or 
iud ;  and  we  can  further  discriminate  so  as  to  determine 
veen  these  two  suppositions  * 

The  sense  of  direction  is  by  no  means  very  delicate,  even 
r  being  educated  to  the  full  We  can  reatlily  judge 
ther  a  voice  be  before  or  behind,  right  or  left,  up  or 
n  ;  but  if  we  were  to  stand  opposite  to. a  row  of  persons, 
i  distance,  say,  of  ten  feet,  we  should  not  be  able,  I 
•eheml,  to  say  which  one  emitted  a  sound.  Tliis  confusion 
ell  known  to  schoolmasters.  So  it  is  next  to  impossible 
nd  out  a  skylark  in  the  air  from  the  sound  of  its  song. 
15.  The  duration  of  the  feeling  of  an  individual  boat  can 
ippreciated  by  noting  at  what  intciTals  a  succession  of 
3  seems  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  sound.  Tliis  makes, 
ct,  the  inferior  limit  of  the  audibility  of  sounds.  From 
experiments  of  Helmlioltz,  it  would  appt^ar  that  a  stories 
Ejats  begins  to  be  felt  as  continuous  when  they  number 


According  to  £d.  Weber,  in  determining  the  direction  of  sounds,  wo 
y  the  external  ear  for  those  coming  irom  above,  below,  behind,  boforo  ; 
mpanum  for  those  coming  from  left  to  right.  He  mado  the  following 
ments : — The  head  was  inserted  in  water,  the  air-pas»igo  being  filled 
ir,  BO  that  the  tympanum  was  free  to  vibrate.  In  that  case,  the  ear 
li/cd  the  sounds  as  external  to  itself,  but  could  diHtinguish  them  only  as 
)r  left  in  direction.  When,  farther,  the  car  itself  wa.s  tilled  with  water, 
e  free  action  of  the  tympanum  arrested,  the  sense  of  externality  alto- 
was  lost.  The  feelings  were  regarded  as  subjective.  It  was  observed 
H.  Weber  that  the  uniting  of  the  double  sensation  from  the  two  eai* 
;ous  to  binoctilar  vision)  has  its  limits.  If  two  wutchi-s  with  different 
f  ticking  are  held  before  one  ear,  the  ear  distinguishis  the  periods  when 
okes  of  the  two  faU  together,  and  forms  to  iti<elf  a  rhythm  out  of  tho 
ries  of  strokes.  If  the  watches  are  applied,  one  to  each  ear,  the  sense 
thm  is  lost.  The  mind  can  no  longer  make  the  combination  effected 
ho  two  watches  are  applied  separately  to  the  two  ears. 
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sixteen   in  a  second ;  so  that  the  impression  of  each  must 
continue  not  less  than  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  second. 

1 G.  The  suhjcdivc  sensations  of  the  ear  are  such  as  buzzing, 
ticking,  and  humming  sounds.  They  arise  fi-om  disease  of  the 
brain,  or  the  auditory  nerve,  obstructions  in  the  tympanum 
and  Eustachian  tube,  &c. 

SENSE  OF  SIGHT. 

1.  The  ohjcch  of  siglit  include  nearly  all  material  bodiea 
Their  visibility  depends  on  tlieir  being  acted  on  by  Light, 
hitherto  the  most  inscrutable  of  natural  agents.  Certaia 
bodies,  as  the  Sun,  the  Stars,  flame,  solids  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, give  origin  to  rays  of  light,  and  are  called  self-luminous. 
Other  bodies,  as  the  Moon,  the  Planets,  and  the  greater 
number  of  terrestrial  surfaces,  are  visible  only  by  i-eflecting 
the  rays  thoy  receive  from  the  self-luminous  class. 

The  reflexion  of  liglit  is  of  two  sorts:  mirror  reflexion, 
which  merely  reveals  the  body  that  the  light  comes  fi*om  ;  and 
reflexion  of  visibility,  which  pictures  the  reflecting  surface. 
In  this  hist  mode  of  reflexion,  the  light  is  broken  up  and 
emitted  in  all  directions  exactly  as  from  a  self-luminous 
original.  Visible  surfaces  receiving  light  from  the  sun  have 
thus  the  pow(;r  of  absorbing  and  re-issuing  it,  while  a  mirror 
simply  gives  a  new  direction  to  the  rays.  When  we  look  at 
a  picture  in  a  bad  light,  we  find  that  the  rays  of  reflexion 
oveii)ower  the  rays  arising  from  the  coloured  surfiice  of  thu 
picture  ;  conse(iuently  the  picture  is  imperfectly  seciL 

As  regards  vision,  bodies  are  either  opaque  or  ti-ansparent. 
There  is  a  scale  of  degrees  from  tlu;  most  perfect  opacity,  as 
in  a  piece  of  clay,  to  the  most  jierfect  transparency,  as  in  air. 
^Vccording  as  bodies  become  transparent,  tliey  cease  to  bo 
visible. 

Tlie  transparency  of  Air  is  not  absolutely  perfect ;  that  is 
to  say,  light  in  passing  through  the  atmosjdierc  is  to  a  certain 
small  extent  arrested,  and  a  portion  reflected,  so  as  to  make 
the  mass  faintly  visible  to  the  eye.     When  we  kok  up  into 
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sky  through  a  cloudless  atmosphere,  all  the  illumination 

sived  beyond  the  sun's  disc  is  light  reflected  by  the  atmos- 

jre  itselt    Liquids  are  still  less  transparent ;  although  they 

ismit  light  so  as  to  show  objects  beyond  them,  they  also 

ect  a  sufficient  portion  to  be  themselves  visible.     Light 

ing  upon  the   surface   of  water  is  dealt  with   in  three 

srent  w^ays.     One  portion   passes  through,  a   second  is 

3Cted  as  from  a  mirror,  a   third  very  small  portion  is 

)rbed  and  radiated  anew,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  visible 

surface.     The  same  threefold  action  obtains  in  transparent 

Is,  as  glass,  crystal,  &c.     It  is  to  be  remarked  of  solid 

ies  that  they  are  almost  all  transparent  to  a  certain  small 

;h,  as  shown  by  holding  up  their  plates  or  laminae  to  the 

b.     Gold  leaf,  for  example,  permits  the  passage  of  light ; 

any  other  metal,  if  similarly  attenuated,  would  show  the 

3  effect     There  is,  however,  in  this  case,  an  important 

rence  to  be  noted,  inasmuch  as  objects  are  not  distinctly 

,  although  light  is  transmitted  ;  hence  tlie  name  *  translu- 

'  is  applied  to  the  case  to  distinguish  it  from  proper 

jparency.     There  may  be  something  more  than  a  differ- 

of  degree  between  the  two  actions. 

)paque  bodies  may  diffuse  umch  light  or  little  :  some 

tances,  such  as  chalk  and  sea  foam,  emit  a  large  body  of 

;  charcoal  is  remarkable  for  absorbing  without  re-emission 

le  sun's  rays.     This  is  the  ordinary,  perliaps  not  the  full, 

mation  of  white  and  black,  the  one  implying  a  surface 

emits  a  large  portion  of  the  rays  of  visibility,  the  other 

»r  none. 

esides  the  difference  of  action  making  white  and  black, 

he  intermediate  shades  of  grey,  there  is  a  difference  in 

exture  of  surfaces,  giving  birth  to  what  we  recognize  as 

ir.     Upon   what  peculiarity  of  surface   the   difference 

;en,  for  example,  red  and  blue,  depends,  we  cannot  at 

it  explain.     But  this  fact  of  colour  is  one  among  the 

distinctions  presented  by  the  various  materials  of  the 

Along  with  colour,  a  substance  may  have  more  or  less 

property  that  decides  between  white  and  black,  namely, 
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copiousnoss  of  radiation.  This  makes  richness  of  colour,  as 
iji  the  difference  between  new  and  faded  colours,  between 
turkey  red  and  dull  brick  clay  of  a  similar  hue. 

Some  bodies  are  farther  said  to  possess  Lustre. 

Mineral  bodies  present  all  varieties  of  light,  colour,  and 
lustre,  but  the  prevailing  tint  of  rocks  and  soils  is  some  shade 
of  m'cv.     'Jlie  reddish  tint  of  clavs.and  sandstones  is  chieflv 

C)  V  fc-  « 

due  to  the  prevalence  of  oxide  of  iron.     Vegetation  yields 
the  gre(;nness  of  the  leaf,  and  the  variegated  tints  of  the 
flower.     Animal  bodies  present  new  and  distinct  varieties. 
2.  We  come  next  to  consider  the  organ  of  sight,  the  Eye. 

*  Besides  iiie  structures  which  composo  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  cousiitute  it  an  optical  instnimcnt,  there  are  certain  external 
acpcssory  parts,  which  protect  that  organ,  and  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  proper  performance  of  its  function s.  These 
are  known  as  the  ai)peinlagcs  of  the  eye  (they  have  been  named 
likewise  *  tutfimina  oculi ')  ;  and  they  include  the  eyebrows,  the 
I'yelids,  the  organ  for  secreting  the  sebaceous  (or  oily)  matter, 
and  the  tears,  toji^ethcr  with  tiie  canals  by  which  the  latter  fluid 
i.s  conveyed  to  the  nose.' 

*  Tiic  eyebrows  are  arched  ridges,  surmounting  on  each  side 
tlio  upper  border  t)f  the  orbit,  and  fbmiing  a  boundary  between 
the  foreiiead  and  the  upper  eyelid.  Tliey  consist  of  thick  integu- 
ment, studded  with  stiff,  obli(iuely  set  hairs,  under  which  lies 
home  fat,  with  part  of  tiio  two  muscles  named  respectively  the 
orbicular  muscle  of  the  (?3'elids  and  the  corrugator  of  the  eye- 
brows.* I)y  this  last-named  muscle  the  eyebrows  arc  drawn 
to^^'ther,  and  at  the  same  time  downwards,  so  as  to  give  the 
fn owning  appearance  of  the  eye  ;  the  oj)posito  action  of  lifting 
and  separatinir  the  eyebrows  is  performed  by  a  muscle  lying 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  head  termed  the  occipi  to- frontal  is.  In 
regulating  the  admi.ssi<ni  of  light  to  the  eye,  and  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  ])assi»)ns,  these  two  muscles  are  called  into  play ;  the 
one  is  stimulated  in  various  forms  of  pain  and  displeasure,  the 
otiier  in  an  opposite  class  of  feelings. 

*Tlie  I'lfrJiih  are  two  thin  moveable  folds  placed  in  front  of 
each  eye,  and  calculated  to  cj)nccal  it,  or  leave  it  exposed,  a« 
occasion  may  i-CMpiii-e.  The  uj>per  lid  is  larger  and  more  move* 
able  than  the  lower,  and  has  a  mu.^clc  (levator  palpebnp  snperi- 
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oris)  exclusively  intended  for  its  elevation.  Descending  below 
the  middle  of  the  eye,  the  upper  Ud  covers  the  transparent  part 
of  the  organ ;  and  the  eye  is  opened,  or  rather  the  lids  are  sepa- 
rated, by  the  elevation  of  the  upper  one  under  the  influence  of 
the  muscle  referred  to.  The  eyelids  are  joined  at  the  outer  and 
inner  angles  of  the  eye  ;  the  interval  between  tlie  angles  varies 
in  length  in  different  persons,  and,  according  to  its  extent,  (the 
size  of  the  globe  being  nearly  the  same,)  gives  the  appearance  of 
a  larger  or  a  smaller  eye.  At  the  outer  angle,  which  is  more 
acute  than  the  inner,  the  lids  are  in  close  contact  with  the 
eye-ball ;  but  at  the  inner  angle,  the  caruncula  lachrymalis  (a 
small  red  conical  body)  intervenes.  The  free  margins  of  the 
lids  are  straight,  so  that  tliey  leave  between  them,  when  approxi- 
mated, merely  a  transverse  chink.  The  greater  part  of  the  edge 
is  flattened,  but  towards  the  inner  angle  it  is  rounded  off*  for  a 
short  space  :  and  where  the  two  differently  formed  parts  join, 
there  exists  on  each  lid  a  slight  conical  elevation,  the  apex  of 
which  is  pierced  by  the  aperture  of  the  corresponding  lachrymal 
duct.' — Qdaix. 

The  lachrymal  apparatus  is  constituted  by  the  following 
assemblage  of  parts — viz.,  the  gland,  by  which  the  tears  are 
secreted  at  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit ;  the  two  canals,  into 
which  the  fluid  is  received  near  the  inner  angles ;  and  the  sac 
with  the  duct  continued  from  it,  through  w^hich  the  tears  pass 
to  the  interior  of  the  nose.  The  description  of  these  parts  need 
not  be  quoted  in  detail  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  tears  are 
secreted  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  poured  out  from  the 
eyelids  upon  the  eyeball ;  the  washings  afterwards  running  into 
the  lachrymal  sac,  and  thence  by  the  nose. 

The  paits  now  dwelt  upon  are  less  concerned  in  vision, 
than  in  expression  and  other  functions  auxiliary  to  vision. 
Though  not  directly  bearing  on  the  object  of  the  present 
sf'Clion,  they  will  be  of  importance  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  emotions  and  their  outward  display.  From  them  we 
turn  to  the  ball  or  globe  of  the  eye. 

*  Tlie  globe,  or  ball  of  the  eye,  is  placed  in  the  fore  part  of 

the  orbital  cavity,  iixed  piiiicipally  by  its  connexion  with  the 

optic  nerve   behind,  and  the  muscles  with  the  eyelids  in  front, 

but  capable  of  changing  its  position  within  certain  limits.     The 
14 
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recti  tknd  ol)li<|iii  mnacles  closely  snrronnd  the  greater  port  of  tlie 
c3-cba.ll ;  tlio  lids,  with  the  caranclo  and  its  semilnnar  membraDB, 
arc  in.  contact  with  it  in  front ;  and  behind,  it  is  anpported  bj  a 
quantity  of  loose  fat.  The  form  of  the  eyeball  ia  irregalarly 
spheroidal ;  and,  when  viewed  in  profile,  in  fonnd  to  be  compoied 
of  segments  of  two  epbereB,  of  which  the  anteritH*  is  the  amaller 
and  moro  prominent ;  hence  the  diameter  token   from  before 

Flo.  8.  • 


izimtal  Kciion  of  llii»  rishl  f yc,  with  two  of  the  inutclM,— the  ex- 
temij  aod  internal  ri'cli, — und  thi'  o|>tic  nerve,  a.  Aqucoua  humour.  1^ 
CrjstiilliiiP  leim.  r.  Vilrenus  humour.  1.  Corjunclire.  2.  Seleivtiu.  1. 
(."iinir«.  4.  (%ntnid.  5.  Gannl  of  Font«ni.  6.  Ciliary  proee««ca.  J.  Iiia. 
8.  Itvtina.  Q.  Hyaloid  memlirnnG.  lU.  Zone  of  Zinn,  or  ciliary  pniCMaca 
ot  thu  liyaloid.    11.  Mumltruio  of  aquiion*  bumour.— (Wha^pox  Jqxb  m 
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x;k wards  exceeds  the  transverse  diameter  bj  about  a  line, 
le  segment  of  the  larger  sphere  corresponds  to  the  sclerotic 
at,  and  the  portion  of  the  smaller  sphere  to  the  cornea.* 

*  Except  when  certain  mnscles  are  in  action,  the  axes  of  the 
es  are  nearly  parallel ;  the  optic  nerves,  on  the  contrary, 
rerge  considerably  from  one  another,  and  consequently  each 
-ye  enters  the  corresponding  eye  a  little  to  the  inner  or  nasal 
e  of  the  axis  of  the  globe. 

*  The  eyeball  is  composed  of  several  investing  membranes, 

icentncally   arranged,   and  of  certain   fluid  and  solid   parts 

tained  within  them.     The  membranes  are  three  in  number, 

external   fibrous   covering    named   sclerotic   and   cornea,   a 

Idle  vascular  and  pigmentary,  in  part  also  muscular,  mem- 
ue,  the  choroid  and  the  iris,  and  an  internal  nervous  stratum, 
retina.  The  enclosed  light-refracting  parts,  also  three  in 
iber,  are  the  aqueous  humour,  the  vitreous  body,  and  the  lens 
1  its  capsule.' 

The  conjunctiva  is  more  an  appendage  of  the  eye  than  a  portion 
he  globe.  It  is  a  thin,  transparent  membrane  covering  only 
front  or  visible  portion  of  the  ball,  and  reflected  on  it  from 
interior  of  the  eyelids,  of  which  it  is  the  lining  mucous 
ibrane.  Over  the  clear  and  bulging  portion  of  the  eye  it  is 
?ctly  transparent,  and  adheres  closely  to  the  surface  ;  on  the 
3  surrounding  the  clear  portion  it  is  less  transparent,  and 
ains  a  few  straggling  blood-vessels,  which  are  seen  as  red 
.ks  on  the  white  of  the  eye. 

The  sclerotic,  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the  tunics  of  the 
and  that  on  which  the  maintenance  of  tlie  form  of  the 
Q  chiefly  depends,  is  a  strong,  opaque,  unyielding,  fibrous 
ture,  composed  of  bundles  of  strong  white  fibres,  which 
lace  with  one  another  in  all  directions.  The  membrane? 
•s  about  five-sixths  of  the  eyeball,  leaving  a  large  opening 
ont,  which  is  occupied  by  the  transparent  cornea,  and  a 
er  aperture  behind  for  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  The 
)tic  is  thickest  at  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  and  thinnest 
:  I  of  an  inch  from  the  cornea.  At  the  junction  with  the 
a  it  is  thickened. 

rhe  cornea  is  a  transparent  structure,  occupying  the  aperture 
1  the  fore  part  of  the  sclerotic,  and  forming  about  one-fifth 
5  sur.'ace  of  the  globe  of  the  cyo.*     The  two  together  com- 
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plete  the  encasement  of  the  eye,  nnd  no  other  portion  is  employed 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  maintaining  the  form  and  rigidity  of  the 
ball. 

Spread  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclerotic,  lie  two  other 
membrauous  expansions,  likewise  termed  coats  or  tunics,  but  of 
totally  different  nature  and  properties.  Next  the  sclerotic,  is  the 
chnroiil  orat,  which  is  a  membrane  of  a  black  or  deep  brown 
colour,  lining  the  whole  of  the  chamber  up  to  the  union  of  the 
sclerotic  with  the  cornea,  and  then  extending  inwards  oa  a  ring 
stretching  across  the  eye.  It  also  is  pierced  behind  by  the  optic 
nerve. 

The  choroid  coat  is  an  extremely  vascular  structure — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  composed  of  a  dense  mass  of  blood  vessels,  which  lie 
in  two  layers,  the  outornuxst  of  the  two  being  the  veins,  and  the 
other  the  arteiies.  Inside  of  those  two  vascular  expansions,  is 
the  layer  containing  the  black  pigment  that  gives  to  the  coat  its 
colour,  nnd  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  numerous  blood  vessels 
to  keep  snpplietl.  The  j)iL^ment  is  enclosed  in  the  cells  of  a 
mombrane,  and  these  cc^lls  are  ]>acked  very  closely  together,  and 
are  about  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Each  ceil 
has  a  transparent  point  in  its  centre,  surrounded  by  a  dark 
margin. 

The  rrfi'na,  or  the  nervous  coat  of  the  eye,  is  placed  next  the 
(.horoid,  but  does  not  ri'.ich  so  far  forward.  If  a  strong  light  is 
thn)wu  upon  it  through  the  pupil  of  the  e^'e,  it  appears  of  a 
rnhli.'^li  Col  )ur,  which  is  owing  to  its  blood  vessels.  When 
ixaniinod  alVer  death,  it  is  pinkish  and  transparent.  In  the 
crntre  of  the  retina,  and  in  the  line  of  most  perfect  vision,  is 
nlisJTvtHl  an  elliptical  3'i»llr>\v,  or  golden  ydhiw,  spot,  about  i^ 
of  an  inch  h^ng  and  J ,-  wide,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
dark  de])rission  onllcd  by  tlie  diseoveivr,  i?iemmerring,  the 
xi'ntral  hole.  It  is  not  a  hole,  but  a  thinner  portion  of  the 
retina.  About  -^^  to  „\-j  of  an  inch  from  the  inner  or  nasal  side 
t»f  the  yellow  spot.,  is  a  llattened  circular  papilla,  corresponding 
with  the  piact?  where  the  optic  nerve  pierces  the  chonnd  ei»at. 

The  retina  consists  of  stjveral  layers.  Heirinninjj  at  the 
insidi',  which  is  in  contact  with  the  vitreous  humour,  we  liud  a 
tran'-jKirent  niend>rane  called  the  Ilmlfinj  tHfmhrnuc^  whose 
thickness  tloes  not  exdcd  t^.t.Vmmt  "I'  *^"  inch.  Next  an?  the 
ra til iji'\it ions  ttj  the  otitic  ncrce,  die  ilbi*es  being  arranged  in  hue 
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neslies,  and  wanting  tbe  doable  outline.  Tlieie  fibres  are 
fxceedingly  minute  ;  tbe  average  diameter  is  not  more  tban  tbe 
"G.hjSTJ  ^^  ll5.hj5V  ^  ^^  ^°^^  J  wbile  some  are  less  tban  tbo 
ffTy.V^?y  of  an  incb  in  tbickness.  Witbin  tbe  fibrous  layer,  is  a 
lyer  of  nerve  cells  or  vesicles  resembling  tbe  vesicles  tbat  make 
p  tbe  grey  substance  of  tbe  brain.  Tbese  are  most  abundant 
1  tbe  binder  or  central  parts  of  tbe  retina  :   tbey  vary  from  tbo 

WJTU  ^  ^^®  Tihv  ^^  *"^  ^^^^  *^  diameter.  Tben  comes  a  still 
lore  complicated  layer  called  tbe  granidar  and  fibrous  layer^ 
bicb  constitutes  tbe  link  of  connexion  between  tbe  retina  and 
le  cboroid  coat.  It  is  made  up  of  two  distinguisbable  layers  of 
ttle  eprains  or  nuclei,  and  a  number  of  very  fine  filaments,  witb 
direction  perpendicular  to  tbe  retina ;  at  tbeir  outer  connexion, 

lese  filaments  are  tbe  ^yxjliFzy  ^^  ^^^  TU.oaiT  *°  diameter;  at 
leir  inner  connexion  witb  tbe  fibres  of  tbe  optic  nerve,  tbey  are 
om  tbe  ^1^,5^^  to  tbe  y^q}^jsjs  of  an  incb  in  diameter.  The 
ner  of  tbe  two  layers,  making  up  tbe  granular  and  fibrous 
yer,  immediately  adjoins  tbe  cboroid,  and  is  called  tbe  columnar 

hacillar  layer,  being  made  up  of  closely-packed  perpendicular 
ds  transparent  and  colourless,  about  i-^^j^  of  an  inch  in  length, 
d  ^xr.Tjjfty  of  an  incb  in  tbickness.  Interspersed  witb  tbese  are 
pger  rods  called  cones,  ytjVtt  ^^  ^^  "^^^  ^  diameter.*  Each 
^ment  cell  of  the  cboroid  receives  as  many  as  six  or  eight  of 
e  cones,  witb  a  larger  number  of  tbe  smaller  rods  grouped 
und  tbem.  Tbey  are  connected  witb  tbe  other  parts  of  the 
jna  by  tbe  fine  perpendicular  filaments. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  bow  those  several  elements  are 
jposed  in  the  yellow  spot  and  its  vicinity,  where  vision  is  most 
rfect.  From  tbe  margin  of  tbe  spot  towards  the  central  bole, 
J  rods  of  tbe  columnar  layer,  the  nuclei  resting  upon  tbeni, 
1  tbe  fibres  of  tb(?  optic  nerve,  gradually  diminish,  and  at  last 
\e  away.  On  tbe  central  bole,  nothing  is  left  but  the  larger 
Is,  or  cones,  witb  tbe  fine  perpendicular  fibres,  and  the  vesicles, 
icb  are  bere  closer  tban  anywhere  else,  there  being  one  for 
;ry  cone,  and  tbe  layer  being  7  or  8  cells  tbick.  Those 
ments  tbat  tbus  disappear  in  tbe  central  bole,  are,  bo.wever, 

*  The  above  estimates  of  size  are  mostly  taken  from  Kulliker,  being 
Informed  from  millimetres  by  dividing  by  21,  (imtto^ul  of  25  aiid  a 
lion),  to  keep  to  round  numbus. 
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very  abundant  near  tbe  margin  of  the  yellow  spot.  The  amalliT 
rods  take  tlio  place  of  the  cones,  and  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve  are  very  abundant  and  close.  Thns,  if  we  take  tbe  yellow 
spot  together  with  its  immediate  surroundings,  wo  find  there  the 
retina  most  highly  developed  ;  and  it  is  on  tliis  part  that  we  can 
discriminate  visible  objects  with  the  greatest  delicacy.  The 
iineqnal  distribution  of  the  different  elements  between  the  outer 
and  inner  parts  of  the  yellow  spot  is  remarkable.* 

T>(;f()re  poiuting  out  the  difterent  bodies  that  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  eye,  and  enable  it  to  act  as  an  optic  lens,  I  must 
call  attt^ntion  to  several  other  substances  of  a  uienibranoiis 
or  tibrous  character  lying  under  the  cornea  and  near  the 
junction  with  the  sclerotic  coat.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
ciiittn/  lufuncnty  a  narrow  circular  band,  of  a  greyish-white 
colour,  close  behind  the  junction  above-named.  The  fore- 
most margin,  the  thicker  of  the  two,  gives  attachment  to  the 
circular  curtain  called  the  iris.  The  thinner  and  posterior 
margin  is  blended  with  the  choroid  coat,  which  here  proIonj^'S 
it^self  inwards  in  a  series  of  radiated  folds  called  the  ciliary 
jft'fices'ies,  1'lie  ciliary  processes  lie  behind  the  iris,  and  make 
a  black,  wrinkled,  narrow  rim,  concealed  from  external  view. 

♦  Mr.  Ilerbiirt  Sponccr  (Psychology,  new  edition,  p.  3.5)  indicates  a  cla» 
of  Htnicturos,  at  the  oxtromitios  of  the  nerves  uf  sonao,  as  mHltipfier*  of 
dixtmhancex^  or  as  stTvini;^  to  enhance  the  efficacy  of  the  peripheral  stimu- 
latioii  of  the  nervus.  Thus  in  touch  the  short  hairs  render  the  skin  more 
Hunsitivo  to  conbicts ;  while  the  so-called  '  little  bodies  of  touch '•  tend 
greatly  to  oxau'grratu  the  pressure  upon  the  nerve  fibres  when  the  akin  ii 
compressed.  In  the  oar,  the  otolites  and  minute  rods  and  tibrcs,  serve  to 
ti-ansform  the  liquid  vibrations  into  the  more  cnei^ctic  vibrations  of  solidi, 
HO  as  to  aacct  the  ncrvu  more  ]>ow(;rl'ully.  Finally,  in  the  oye,  tbe  lenses 
concentrate  the  li^ht  uj>on  the  retina. 

The  structures  at  th(}  hack  of  tlie  eye  ore  interpreted  on  the  tame  prin- 
ciple of  increasing  the  suKce])tibility  to  sliirht  disturbance ;  the  luminooi 
waves  being  the  feeble^t  of  all  known  agencies.  The  fibres  of  the  retina  are 
reduCiKl  to  the  naked  com^  ;  the  protecting  medullary  sheath  being  absent. 
'I'he  light,  passing  through  the  transjuirent  retina,  affrcts  the  more  &u«- 
reptihle  pi;;ment  cells  of  the  choroid  coat,  whence  the  disturbance  is  con* 
vcyed  by  tht^  rods  and  pcrwndiculiir  filaments  to  the  nervous  layer  of  the 
r<  tina.  Lastly,  th(;  nervous  layer  its<ilf  conbists  not  only  of  fibres,  but  also 
of  nervn  veniclrs  or  corpuscles,  wliieli  are  much  more  liable  than  thu  fibre*  lo 
tiike  on  molecular  disturbance,  and  oii<*inate  molecular  niotionii. 
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*  The  iris  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  the  choroid ; 

is  continnons  with  it,  although  of  a  modified  stmcture.     It 

-ms  a  vertical  curtain,  stretched  in  the  aqueous  humour  before 

3   lens,  and   perforated  for  the  transmission  of  light.     It  is 

ached  all  round  at  the  junction  of  the  sclerotic  and  the  cornea, 

near  indeed  to  the  latter  that  its  anterior  surface  becomes 

itiunons  with  the  posterior  elastic  lamina.'      *The  anterior 

*face  of  the  iris  has  a  brilliant  lustre,  and  is  marked  by  lines 

torately  described  by  Dr.  Jacob,  taking  a  more  or  less  direct 

irse  towards  the  pupil.     These  lines  are  important  as  being 

icative  of  a  fibrous  structure.'     When  the  pupil  is  contracted, 

se  converging  fibres  are  stretched  ;  when  it  is  dilated,  they  are 

own  more  or  less  into  zigzags.     The  pupil  is  nearly  circular, 

I  is  situated  i*ather  to  the  inner  side  of  the  centre  of  the  iris. 

the  movements  of  the  iris,  it  is  dilated  or  contracted,  so  as  to 

lit  more  or  less  light  to  the  interior;  and  its  diameter  under 

36  circumstances  may  vary  from  about  tj^j  to  J  of  an  inch.' — 

)D  and  Bowman,  Vol.  II.,  p.  25. 

The  iris  is  thus  to  be  considered  as  a  muscular  structure, 
fibres  being  of  the  unstriped  variety,  or  of  the  kind  that 
vails  among  the  involuntary  muscles,  as  the  muscular  fibres 
:he  intestines.     It  is  abundantly  supplied  with   nerves, 
ile  the  radiating  fibres  above  described  serve  to  dilate  the 
il,  a  second  class  of  fibres,  arranged  in  circles  round  the 
aing,  and  best  seen  at  the  inner  margin  and  behind,  operate 
ontracting  it.     The  action  is  regulated  by  the  intensity  of 
light.     In  the  dark,  or  in  a  very  faint  light,  the  dilating 
IS  are  tense  and  contracted  to  the  full,  making  the  pupil 
r  wide.     The  stimulus  of  light  brings  the  circular  or  con- 
ting  fibres  into  play,  and  contracts  the  opening.     The 
iges  thus  affected  are  useful  in  adapting  the  eye  to  different 
ts,  admitting  a  larger  quantity  with  a  feeble  light,  and  a 
Her  quantity  with  one  that  is  too  strong.     When  this 
X  power  of  adaptation  reaches  its  limit,  and  the  brilliancy 
ill  too  great,  we  then  put  forth  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
ing  the  eye,  or  of  turning  the  head  away  from  the  object. 
Behind  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  covering  the  outside  of 
ciliai}'  processes,  is  a  greyish,  semi-transparent  structure, 
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known  as  llie  cUiary  muscle.  '  It  belongs  to  the  unstripeJ 
variety  of  muscle,  and  its  fibres  appear  to  radiate  backwanls 
from  the  junction  of  tlie  sclerotic  and  cornea,  and  to  lose 
theuiselv(;s  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ciliary  body.  The 
muscular  nature  of  this  structure  is  confirmed  by  its  anatomy 
in  birds,  wliere  it  is  largely  developed,  as  noticed  by  Sir  P. 
Cranipton.' — Todd  and  Bowman,  II.,  27. 

A  peculiar  interest  has  come  to  attach  to  this  muscle,  from 
its  sui)posed  operation  in  adapting  the  eye  to  objects  at 
different  distances. 

Passing  now  from  the  coats  of  the  eye  to  the  substance, 
we  find  three  humours,  or  tninsparent  masses  occupying  it  in 
the  following  order :  in  the  front  is  the  aqucoits  humour;  next, 
the  cryMalliiic  leas ;  and  backmost  the  vitreous  humour. 

Tho  aqucoua  or  watery  hnmour  is  a  clear,  watery  liquid  lyinj 
under  the  cornea  in  front,  and  bounded  behind  by  the  crystalline 
lens  and  tho  folds  of  tho  ciliiuy  processes.  This  humonr  is  very 
nearly  pure  wiiter,  containing  in  solution  a  small  qaantity  of 
common  salt  and  albumen  ;  and  is  enclosed  in  a  membnine,  which 
is  in  contact  w^ith  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea,  in  front,  and 
the  ciliary  processes  and  lens  behind.  The  liquid  is  partly  before 
and  iiartl}'  behind  the  iris. 

The  vitrrvus  or  glassy  humour  lies  l)chind  tho  crystalline  lens, 
and  ocenpics  the  entire  postenor  clumibcr  of  tho  eye,  being  abont 
two- thirds  of  tho  whole.  It  consists  of  a  clear,  thin  fluid  enclosed 
in  a  membrane,  which  membrane  not  merely  surrounds  it,  but 
radiates  inwards  into  its  substance  like  the  partitions  of  an  orange, 
Fu  as  to  make  up  a  half-solid  gelatinous  body — the  vitreous  body, 
or  posterior  lens  of  the  eye.  These  partitions  are  very  namcrouR, 
and  point  to  the  axi^t  of  the  eye,  but  do  not  reach  to  it ;  and 
ron^otpiently  there  is  a  centi'al  cylinder  passing  from  front  to 
back,  composed  only  of  the  fluid  of  tho  body.  The  form  of  the 
vitreous  body  is  convex  behind,  while  before  there  is  a  deep  cup- 
pliaped  depression  for  receiving  tho  crystalline  lens.  The  mem- 
brane  that  surrounds  it  on  all  sides,  as  well  as  entering  into  the 
interior,  has  a  twofold  connexion  in  front ;  it  doubles  so  as  to 
receive  the  crystalline  lens  between  its  folds,  and  it  unites  with 
the  ciliary  proci'sses,  which  surround  tho  lens  without  reaching 
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border.  Thus  the  partition,  between  the  aqpicons  humonr  in 
nt,  and  the  vitreous  hnmonr  behind,  is  made  up  of  three 
cessive  portions  enclosing:  one  another: — the  wrinkled  black 
J  of  the  ciliary  processes  ontermost ;  within  this,  a  ring  of  the 
ibled  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour ;  and  inmost  of  all, 
crystalline  lens,  enclosed  between  the  two  folds  of  the  mem- 
ne. 

The  crystalline  l&na  is  a  transparent  solid  lens,  double  convex 

its  form,  but  more  rounded  behind  than  before.     It  is  sub- 

ded  between  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humoui's  in  the  manner 

ady  described.     Its  convexity  before  approaches  very  near  tlio 

ain  of  the  iris  stretched  in  front  of  it.     The  lens  is  enclosed 

k  capsule;  and  of  this  the  front  portion  is  thick,  firm,  and 

ly,  while  the  portion  on  the  back  is  thin  and  meiiibraneous, 

jring  firmly  to  the  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour.     The 

itance  of   the  lens  varies   in  its  character ;    the  outside  is 

and  gelatinous ;  beneath  is  a  firmer  layer ;  and  in  the  cen- 

is  the  hardest  part,  called  the  nucleus.     It  is  supplied  with 

i  vessels  in  the  edges,  but  none  appear  to  penetrate  within 

pt  in  a  very  early  stage  of  life.     It  undergoes  altogether  a 

t  change  during  the  development  of  the  individual.     In  the 

s,  it  is  nearly  spherical,  and  not  perfectly  transparent ;  in 

ire  life,  it  is  of  the  form  and  character  described  above ; 

3,  in  old  age,  it  becomes  flattened  on  both  surfaces,  loses  its 

;parency,  and  increases  in  toughness  and  density. 

)f  the  six  mwiclcs  of  the  eye,  four  are  called  recti  or 
^ht,  and  two  oblique.  The  four  recti  muscles  aris(»  from 
bony  socket  in  which  the  eye  is  placed,  around  the 
ing  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  from  the  brain;  they  are 
iserted  in  the  anterior  external  surfac(j  of  the  eyeball, 
attachments  being  respectively  on  the  u])pcT,  under, 
•,  and  inner  edges  of  the  sclerotic.  The  supi^rior  obli(|ue 
)chlear  muscle  arises  close  by  the  origin  of  the  superior 
;ht  muscle,  and  passes  forward  to  a  loop  of  cartilage ; 
ndon  passes  through  the  loop,  and  is  reflected  back,  and 
ted  on  the  upper  posterior  surface  of  the  eyeball.  The 
or  oblique  muscle  arises  from  the  internal  inferior  angle 
e  fore  part  of  the  orbit,  and  is  inserted  into  the  int<irnal 
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inferior  surface  of  the  eyeball,  behind  the  middle  of  the 
bull. 

The  motions  of  the  eyeball  that  would  be  caused  by  the 
CJ>ntraetion3  of  any  of  these  muscles  are  not  difiQcuIt  to  trace. 
The  inferior  muscle,  by  its  contraction,  will  make  the  ball 
revclve  so  as  to  look  downwards  ;  the  superior  straight  muscle 
will  make  it  look  upwards.  The  internal  and  external  recti 
will  give  it  their  respective  directions,  the  one  inward,  the 
other  outward.  The  action  of  the  trochlear  muscle  is  peculiar.  * 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  rellected  backwards  to  be  inserted  in  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  it  will  turn  the  eyeball  downwards  and  out- 
wards ;  that  is,  the  eye  would,  by  its  action,  look  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards.  This  muscle  tends  also  to  draw 
the  ball  of  the  eye  a  little  forward,  or  to  make  it  protrude 
1'he  inferior  oblique  muscle,  having  its  origin  in  the  fore  port 
of  the  orl)it,  and  its  insertion  in  the  inner  side  of  the  eyeball, 
will,  by  its  contraction,  also  draw  the  eye  fonvard,  and  turn 
it  u]) wauls  and  inwards. 

The  external  rectus  is  balanced  by  the  internal  rectal 
The  suj)erior  rectus  is  supported  by  the  inferior  oblique,  in 
giving  the  eye  its  upward  movement.  The  inf(?rior  rectus  is 
supported  by  the  superior  oblique,  in  imparting  the  downwani 
movement  of  the  eye.  There  is  thus  a  greater  expenditure 
of  museular  tension  in  moving  the  eye  up  and  down  than  in 
the  lateral  movements.  It  may  be  this  that  gives  a  greater 
impn\<sivi'ness  to  the  vertical  dimension  ;  the  upright  line  of 
an  ecjual  cross  appears  to  the  eye  longer. 

All  the  movements  of  the  eye  could  be  perfonned  by  three 
recti  nniseles  and  one  obliipie  ;  the  two  others  are,  strictly 
sjM'aking,  supernumerary,  but  still  opemte.  This  makes  it 
uncertain  which  musch^s  actually  perform  any  one  movement 
The  presumption  is  that  we  employ  such  muscles  as  in  each 
case  iierform  the  movement  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
force.  Very  few  movennMits  could  arise  from  a  single  muscle. 
The  movements  possible  by  two  muscles  are  not  very 
nunjerous.  MeissniT  gives  twelve  diivctitms  from  the  primary 
position  of  the  eye,  which  is  assumed  as  directed  in  a  line 
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jelow  the  horizontal  line.  The  eye,  in  passing  from  one 
of  the  field  to  another,  might  be  supposed  to  take  the 
ght  route.  Wundt  is  of  opinion  that  the  straight  route 
referred  only  in  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  sweep, 
ther  directions,  the  sweep  is  in  a  curve,  which  is  greatest 
1  the  two  points  in  the  field  of  vision  make  an  angle  of 
viih  the  horizon. 

^  Such  being  the  mechanism  of  the  eye,  I  must  now 

1  briefly  upon  its  mode  of  acting  as  the  organ  of  sight. 

optical  pai*t  of  the  process  is  well  enough  understood. 

n  the  eye  is  directed  to  any  object,  an  image  of  that 

t  is  depicted  on  the  back  of  the  eye,  by  means  of  the 

of  light  entering  the  pupil,  and  duly  refracted  by  the 

•ent   humours.      The  precise  mode  of  stimulating  thu 

)us   filaments   of  the   retina  is   not   known  ;    but   the 

ent  cells  of  the  choroid  play  an  important  part,  being 

selves  highly  absorbent  of  light ;   where  they  are  nut 

I,  as  at  the  place  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  there  is 

ower  of  vision  (the  blind  spot).     In  order  to   perfect 

1  the  following  farther  conditions  are  necessary  : — 

.)  A  sufficiency  of  light  or  illumination  in  the  object 

id.     This  is  an  obvious  necessity.     We  judge   of  the 

dty  of  light  present  by  the  power  we  have  of  seeing 

5  distinctly.     Some  animals  can  see  with  much  less  light 

3thers,  and  to  such  the  noonday  sun  must  be  painful 

.)  The  formation  of  the  image  exactly  on  the  retina,  and 

ifore  or  behind.     The  focus  of  the  image  must  coincide 

:he  retina.     If  this  is  not  the  case  the  image  is  indistinct; 

lys  of  light  either  do  not  converge,  or  have  begun  to 

■se,  at  the  back  of  the  eye.     The  perfect  convergence  of 

nage  by  the  lenses   constituting  the  ball  of  the  eye, 

els    on  the  distance  of  the  object,   and  also  in  some 

J  on  the  self-adjustment  of  the  eye.     'As  this  power  of 

ition  of  the  eye  itself  for  vision,  at  diflerent  distances, 

s  limits,   there  is  in  every   individual  a  distance  at 

he  sees  most  distinctly,  and  at  which  the  focus  of  the 

,  formed  by  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye,  corre- 
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sponds  most  accurately  with  the  situation  of  the  retina.  This 
disumce  may  be  stated  at  from  five'  to  ten  inches,  in  the 
majority  of  individuals.  Objects  which  are  too  near  the  eye 
throw  very  indistinct  images  upon  the  retina;  a  slender  body, 
such  as  a  pin,  held  close  to  the  eye,  cannot  be  seen  at  all,  or 
produces  only  an  undefined  impression  on  the  retina.  Few 
persons,  on  the  other  hancl,  are  able  to  read  print  at  a  much 
greater  distance  than  twenty  inches/ 

(3.)  The  third  condition  of  perfect  vision  is  the  minute 
size  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  retina  capable  of  independent 
sensatioiL  We  are  sensitive  to  very  minute  lines  and  points; 
and  there  is  a  limit  of  minuteness,  where  a  number  of 
distinct  lines  would  seem  as  one.  This  is  the  limit  of  the 
optical  subdivision  of  the  retina,  analogous  to  the  intervals  of 
double  sensation  in  touch. 

It  a[)pears  that  minuteness  of  discrimination  is  aided  by 
the  following  circumstances.  1.  An  intense  light  will  enable 
a  smaller  object  to  be  seen.  2.  A  white  picture  can  be  seen 
smaller  than  a  blue.  3.  A  line  can  be  seen  better  than  a 
]K)int  of  the  same  diameter.  The  smallest  angle  for  a  round 
body  is  20" ;  a  thread-like  object  is  discernible  under  an 
angle  of  y  ;  a  glancing  wire  can  impress  the  eye  at  an  angle 
of  j;".  According  to  Weber  and  Volkmann,  two  bright  lines 
must  be  separated  at  least  from  ^^qj^  to  ty^ij^  of  an  inch  on 
thij  yellow  spot  to  give  a  double  sensation  ;  which  is  an 
estimate  quite  compatible  with  the  obseiTed  minuteness  of  the 
fibres  and  vesicles  of  the  retina,  supposing  each  of  these  capable 
of  conveying  an  independent  impression  to  the  brain. 

The  ])ower  of  discrimination  diminishes  rapidly  as  the  im- 
jirossion  rucedos  from  the  yellow  spot  At  a  point  60"*  from 
tliii  centre  of  the  spot,  an  object  must  be  150  times  larger,  in 
order  to  bii  distinguished.  Thus,  although  the  eye  can  take 
in  a  wide  field  at  once,  the  power  of  minute  observation  is 
confined  U)  a  very  small  part  in  the  centre  of  the  retina.* 

*  Another  condition  of  purfcct  vision  has  been  snggnitcd  by  the  foUoving 
rxiMTinii-nts  of  Wundt :  —  If  a  hrihII  piece  of  red  papur  in  held  before  the  eye, 
and  then  inored  to  ono  side  without  tho  eye  fuUowIng  it,  ifu  tiiat  the  imim^ 
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The  great  superiority  of  the  eye,  as  a  mediuin  for  pnrceiv- 
the  outer  worid,  lies  in  this  power  of  independeut  seiisi- 
ty  to  minute  points.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the 
iuetion  between  the  lower  aud  the  higher  senses  in  this 
icular.  The  nerve  of  vision  must  needs  consist  of  a 
iber  of  independent  fibres  maintaining  their  distinctness 
the  way  to  the  brain,  and  capable  of  causing  distinct 
es  of  diffusion  throughout  the  entire  cerebral  mass ;  every 
of  these  many  thousand  impressions  varying  the  mental 

is  made  fust  Id  the  yelluw  spot,  and  then  on  the  latorul  parts  of  tho 

,  the  colour  is  variously  seen.     To  tho  yellow  spot,  the  paper  is  red  ; 

moves  sideways,  it  hocomcs  darker ;   gntdualiy,  it  B5)sumos  a  bluci.th 

^nd,  at  last,  it  appears  perfectly  black.     Similar  variationii  occur  with 

ther  colour,  simple  or  mixed,  and  also  with  white,  which  unites  all  tho 

"8.     The  Lust  in  the  series  is  in  aU  cases  bhtck.     Whence  it  appears  that 

nt  parts  of  the  retina  are  differently  S'jnsitive  to  imprcMions  of  colour. 

ariation  occurs  in  the  same  order  in  ever)'  dinction,  but  with  uncqu il 

iy.     The  series  is  passed  through  quicker,   wlien  tho  objttct  is  movt'il 

rds,  than  when  it  is  moved  inwards ;  and  also  quicker  for  the  upwaril 

or  the  downward  movement.     It  does  not  foliuw  that  in  looking  at  a 

xpanse  of  one  colour,  we  see  the  gradations  of  tint  in  concentric  rings. 

i  only  one  of  many  cases  where  the  mind  ovorboars  tho  sense.     Wo 

ontracted  our  notion  of  each  surface  from  tho  way  th;it  ita  parts  nfTtct 

en  brought  successively  before  tho  yellow  spot — the  place  of  minuto 

lation — and  what  we  seem  to  see  is  the  habitual  ctlect,  rather  than  tho 

it  the  instant.     I  shall  afterwards  allude  to  an  im{H)rt{int  application 

I  fact,   suggested   to  explain   our   power  of  localizing   tho   difftrrnt 

iiions  made  on  tho  retina.     I  may  advert  hero  ul.sf»  to  tho  j»h«nomen.i 

ur-blindness,  and  to  the  suppositions  that  have  been  made  to  account 

We  have  already  mentioned  a  speculation,  to  the  effect  that  tho 

it  piirti  of  the  ear  may  respond  to  diff«.Tent  t«)nes  or  notes.     A  similar 

•tion  has  bcr>n  extended  to  tho  eye.     It  is  corisideri  d  not  unlikely  that 

re  different  nerve  fibres  and  endings  lor  the  dilferent  primary  colours, 

-ndings  are  unecjually  mixed  over  the  surface  of  the  retina.     It  may 

KiSfl  that  at  one  place  violet  rods  predominato,  at  anotlier  green  ;  and 

the  yellow  spot  the  red  endings  are  most  abundant.     Colour-blindness 

:hen  a'nsist  in  the  deficiency  or  absence  of  one  set  of  endings.     The 

-equt.nt  form  of  this  defect   is  obtuseness   to  tlio  jnimary  sensation 

.ed-* ;  all  coloured  bodies  are  thin  seen  as    compobed  of  green  and 

The  ^pect^lm  to  such  persons  is  comprehended  as  of  a  yellowish  and 

jh  tinge.     What  they  call  white,  the  ordinary  eye  setis  to  be  coloured. 

blindness  has  been  known  to  exist  with  relerence  to  green,  but,  as 

:  to  violet. 
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experience,  and  originating  a  distinct  volition.  We  shall 
probably  meet  with  no  fact  attesting  more  conspicuously  the 
complexity,  and  yet  the  separateness'  of  action,  of  the  cerebral 
syst<im.  We  can  easily  satisfy  oui-selves  of  the  reason  why 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  should  be  necessary  to  vision, 
considering  what  is  thus  implied  in  every  instance  of  seeing 
whatsoever. 

4.  Oil  the  Adajytation  of  the  Eye  to  Vision  at  differad 
Distances. — If  I  see  an  object  distinctly  six  inches  distant 
from  the  eye,  all  objects  at  a  greater  distance  are  indistinct 
The  image  of  the  near  object  falls  correctly  on  the  retina,  the 
images  of  remote  objects  are  formed  in  front  of  the  retina, 
l^y  a  voluntary  efiToi-t,  I  can  adapt  the  eye  to  see  a  far-off 
object  with  tolerable  clecarness,  but  it  then  happens  that  any 
near  body  becomes  confused.  The  questions  arise — what  is 
the  change  pnjduced  upon  the  eyeball,  in  the  course  of  this 
adaptation  from  near  to  far,  and  from  far  to  near,  and  what 
apparatus  ellects  the  change  ? 

In  seeing  close  at  hand,  the  crystalline  lens  becomes 
thicker  and  moi^e  convex  in  front ,  in  seeing  at  a  distance,  the 
surfjice  is  flattened.  The  change  of  curvature  is  considerable. 
The  centre-])oint  bulges  out  ^^th  of  an  inch  for  near  vision. 
A  very  slight  increase  takes  place  in  the  curvature  of  the 
hinder  surface. 

The  changes  of  cur\'ature  depend  on  the  action  of  the 
ciliarv  muscle.  This  muscle  contracts  for  near  vision ,  the 
effect  of  the  contraction  is  to  draw  the  choroid  membrane 
forwards,  and  by  that  means  to  compress  the  vitreous  humour, 
which  exerts  a  ])ressure  on  the  lens,  pushing  it  forwards.  At 
the  same  time,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris  come  into  play, 
contracting  the  pupil  ami  also  the  outer  circumference.  This 
brings  a  ])ressure  to  b(»ar  upon  the  lens  from  before,  but  not 
an  equal  pres^surc ;  it  is  least  at  the  centre  and  greatest  to- 
wards the  edges.  r>etw(jen  these  two  pressures,  fi-om  behind 
and  before,  the  lens  is  bulged  out  in  the  middle,  and  its 
cuiTature  increased.  Thus,  for  near  vision,  there  is  a  veiy 
considerable   muscular  action ;    w*hen   looking  at  anything 
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se,  we  are  conscious  of  a  strain  in  the  interior  of  the  ball, 
r  distant  vision,  this  action  is  relaxed,  and  the  natural 
sticity  of  the  parts  restores  the  flattening  of  the  lens, 
nee  the  natural  repose  of  the  eye*  makes  the  adjustment 
a  distant  prospect.* 

The  eyeball  is  subject  to  alteration  chiefly  for  near  dis- 
ces.  Between  the  smallest  visible  distance,  say  four 
hes,  and  three  feet,  nearly  the  whole  range  of  the  adjust- 
Qt  is  gone  through.  When  we  compare  distant  objects  of 
ying  remoteness,  as,  for  example,  thirty  feet  with  one 
idred,  or  a  thousand,  very  little  change  is  efi\icted  on  the 
n  of  the  eyeball,  the  adjustment  then  depending  on  the 
iter  or  less  convergence  of  the  two  eyes.  This  leads  to 
subject  of  double  vision. 

5.   Of  single  Vinon  with  two  eyes.     Binocular  Vision. — 
ong  the  questions  long  discussed  in  connexion  with  sight, 

included  the  enquiry,  why  with  two  eyes  do  we  see 
€ts  single?  Answers  more  or  less  satisfactory  were 
mpted  to  be  given ;  but  since  the  year  1838,  an  entirely 

turn  has  been  given  to  the  discussion.  In  that  year, 
fessor  Wheatstone  gave  to  the  Royal  Society  his  paper  on 
ocular  Vision,  wherein  he  described  his  *  .stereoscope,' or 
rument  for  imitating  and  illustrating  the  action  of  the  two 

in  producing  single  vision.  The  following  quotation  is 
I  the  opening  paragraph  : — 

When  an  object  is  viewed  at  so  great  a  distance  that  the 
;  axes  of  both  eyes  are  sensibly  paniUel  when  directed  to- 
is  it,  the  perspective  projections  of  each,  seen  by  each  eye 
rately,  are  similar,  and  the  appearance  to  the  two  eyes  is 

»  The  limits  of  single  vision  are  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment, 
bread  is  moved  against  a  white  wall,  and  we  observe  it  with  one  eye 
gh  a  tube,  we  can  feel  a  difference  when  it  is  moved  nearer,  but  not  when 
lOved  farther  away.  This  is  consistent  with  the  circumstances,  that  in 
;ing  to  near  vision,  we  cause  a  muscle  to  contract,  while  in  changing  to 
e  distant  view,  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  parts  releases  an  existing 
ictioa.  So,  under  the  same  circumstances,  we  may  estimate  the  interval 
1  over  by  the  thread,  when  it  is  brought  nearer ;  but  wo  can  form  no 
lie  of  the  absolute  distance. — (Wundt.) 
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precisely  the  same  as  when  the  object  is  seen  by  une  eye  only. 
There  is  in  such  en  so  no  difference  between  the  visual  appearance 
of  an  o].)jcct  in  relief,  and  its  perspective  projection  on  a  plane 
surface ;  and  hence  pictorial  representations  of  distant  cbjoctSi 
when  those  circumstances  which  would  prevent  or  disturb  the 
illusion  are  carefully  excluded,  may  be  rendered  snch  perfect 
resemblances  of  the  objects  they  are  intended  to  represent,  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  them ;  the  Diorama  is  an  instance  of  this.  Bat 
this  similarity  no  longer  exists  when  the  object  is  placed tso  near 
the  eyes  that  to  view  it  the  optic  axes*  must  converge;  and  these 
j)orspectiv'cs  are  more  dissimilar  as  the  convergence  of  the  optic 
axes  becomes  greater.  This  fact  may  be  easily  verified  by  placing 
any  figure  of  three  dimensions — an  outline  cube,  for  instance — at 
a  modenite  distance  before  the  eyes,  and  while  the  head  is  kept 
perfectly  Kteady,  viewing  it  with  each  eye  successively  while 
tiio  other  is  closed.     The  figure  represents  the  two  perspective 
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jjrojoctiuns  of  a  cube ;  a  is  seen  by  the  right  eye,  and  d  is  the 
view  presented  to  the  left  03*0,  the  figure  being  supposed  to  be 
placed  about  seven  inches  immediately  before  the  spectator.' 

*  It  will  now  bo  obvious  why  it  is  impossible  for  tho  artist  to 
give  a  faithful  re])resentation  of  any  near  solid  object,  that  is  to 
jirodnce  a  painting  which  shall  not  be  distinguished  in  the  mind 
from  the  object  itself.  When  the  painting  and  the  object  are 
heen  with  both  eyes,  in  the  cns(!  (.1*  the  painting,  two  fimiLir 
pictures  are  projected  on  the  r.  1'rro,  in  tho  case  of  the  solid 
object,  the  pictures  are  dhiflmilar ;  there  is  therefore  an  essenUal 

•  Tlio.  optic  iix'xH  of  tho  eye  is  tho  line  of  visibl-r  direct  idh  for  dictinct 
vUi'in.  nr  a  linu  procc.'cdin^  fn)Tn  tho  contral  point  of  the  retina,  and  f  fling 
tliruu^h  tlio  centres  of  the  lenses  of  tho  eye. 
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^erence  between  the  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sensation  in 
two  cases,  and  consequently  between  the  perceptions  formed 

!iie  mind ;  the  painting,  therefore,  cannot  be  confounded  with 
solid  object.' 

This  dissimilarity  of  the  pictures  is  the  chief  optical  sign 

solidity  or  of  three  dimensions.     The  greater  the  dissimi- 

ty,  the  more  decidedly  is  a  third  dimension  suggested; 

feet  similarity  occurs  in  looking  at  things  very  remote,  or 

examining  a  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  lino  of  vision, 

the  parts  being  equally  distant     ITius,  when  we  gaze  at 

ainting  close  at  hand,  we  are  not  deluded  into  the  belief 

ts  being  a  reality.     Anything  near  must  have  its  parts  al 

*qual  distance  from  the  eye,  in  order  to  present  identical 

ures,  and  we  draw  the  inference  accordingly.     The  stereo- 

>e  gives  the  illusion  of  solid  effect  by  presenting  to  the 

eyes  dissimilar  pictures,  imitating  the  natural  presenta- 

in  the  case  of  an  object  or  a  scene  unequally  removed 

1  the  eye. 

A  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  explaining   double 

)n,  through  mistaking  the  exact  nature  of  the  effect  pro- 

id  upon  the  mind  by  the  impression  made  on  the  eye  on 

single  occasion.     We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  entire 

clous  state  at  any  one  moment — the  full  imagery  pictured 

IT  view — is  detennined  by  the  rays  affecting  the  retina  at 

moment.     The  truth  is,  that  what  rises  to  the  mind  on 

5ight  of  an  outward  thing,  is  an  aggregate  of  past  impres- 

3,  which  the  impression  of  the  moment  suggests,  but  does 

x)nstitute.     The  education  of  the  sense  of  sight  makes 

vare,  that  an  identical  impression  upon  both  eyes  concurs 

T  with  great  distance,  or  with  mere  surface,  that  is,  with 

dimensions  only,  there  being  no  inequality  of  distance 

the  eye.     On  the  other  hand,  unlikeness  of  i)icture  cor- 

)nds  with  the  introduction  of  the  element  of  unequal 

nee,  and  the  more  this  inequality  exists,  the  greater  is 

dissimilarity ;    and,  accordingly,   the   mind,   instead  of 

I  perplexed   with  double   images,   at   once   adopts   the 

n  of  a  single  complex  object  with  varying  remoteness, 

15 
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the  variation  being  estimated  among  other  signs  by  this  very 
nnlikeness  of  the  pictures.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
retinal  presentations  be  two,  as  in  binocular  vision,  or 
thousands,  as  in  the  vision  of  insects ;  these  presentations 
are  but  the  hint  to  a  mental  construction,  representing  the 
unity  of  the  external  scene,  in  its  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 
G.  Before  quitting  the  consideration  of  the  Eye,  I  should 
mention  that  the  seeing  of  objects  erect  hy  ^neans  of  an  invert^ 
image  on  the  retina,  has  been  conceived  as  a  phenomenon 
demanding  explanation.  But  to  make  this  a  question  at  all, 
is  to  misapprehend  entirely  the  process  of  visual  perception. 
An  object  seems  to  us  to  be  up  or  down,  according  as  we 
raise  or  lower  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  order  to  see  it ;  the 
very  notion  of  up  and  dow^n  is  derived  from  our  feelings  of 
movement,  and  not  at  all  from  the  optical  image  fonned  on 
the  back  of  the  eye.  Wherever  this  image  was  fonned,  and 
however  it  lay,  we  should  consider  that  to  be  the  top  of  the 
object  which  we  had  to  raise  our  eyes  or  our  body  to  reach.*  ' 

7.  And  now  as  to  the  sensations,  or  the  proper  menUl 
elements  of  Sight  These  aiti  partly  optical,  resulting  from 
the  effect  of  light  on  the  retina ;  and  partly  muscular,  arising 
through  the  action  of  the  various  muscles.  Nearly  all  sen- 
sations of  sight  combine  both  elements. 

8.  I  shall  couinn/nce  with  the  sensation  of  mere  /»;//*/, 
and  shall  take  the  dillused  solar  radiance  as  the  leading 
example.  This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  simple 
iniluences  that  affect  the  human  sense.    Light  is  eminently 


*  StiU  one  can  say  (with  Wundt)  that,  from  the  construction  of  the  oi^gan 
of  vision,  it  even  ne(x>8Siirily  foUuws  that  the  imago  should  bo  inverted  on 
the  retina,  llio  anterior  and  posterior  convexities  of  tho  biiU,  it  is  dear, 
must  always  move  in  opposite  senses.  Take,  then,  what  wc  call  a  downwiotl 
movement  of  tlie  eye,  as  when  we  run  the  oyo  down  a  spiru  from  apex  to 
ba8e.  This  meanH,  with  refert>nco  to  the  retina,  that  wo  bring  succesfltvely 
u|K>n  the  yellow  s{>ot  tho  dilTt-rent  parts  of  tho  whole  image,  beginning  with 
the  image  of  the  api^x.  But  the  retina  being  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  and  th0 
back  surface  mounting  with  tho  downward  movement  of  the  anterior, 
clearly  what  is  apex  in  the  rcid  spiro  must  bo  the  lowest  point  of  the  retinal 
image— if  the  natural  relation  of  front  and  buck  in  motion  is  to  be  prcaerved. 
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source  of  pleasure,  which  rises  in  degree,  within  certain 
nits,  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the  luminous 
lanation.  The  degree  is  massive  or  acute,  according  as 
e  effect  proceeds  from  a  diffused  surface  like  the  sky,  or 
>m  luminous  points  as  in  ailificial  illumination.  In  either 
se  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure 
)m  this  source.  As  a  cheering  influence,  light  ranks  with 
irmth,  alimentation,  and  pleasant  reposa  On  the  principle 
Belativity,  the  full  effect  is  experienced  only  after  confine- 
*nt  in  the  dark. 

The  speciality  of  the  pleasures  of  light  is  their  endurable- 

3S.     The  influence,  although  powerful,  is  yet  gentle ;  it  does 

t  exhaust  the  nerves  so  rapidly  as  sweet  tastes,  pungent 

ours,  or  loud  sounds.     This  is  the  great  distinction  of  the 

ise  of  sight.     Hearing  also  ranks  high  in  the  same  pro- 

rty,  but  we  must  still  assign  to  it  the  second  place.     One 

the  things  understood  by  the  term  '  refinement,*  as  applied 

pleasure,  is  this  aptitude  for  being  endured  a  great  hmgth 

time  without  palling  and  satiety.     The  pleasures  of  sight 

of  a  more  lasting  kind  than  those  of  the  inferior  senses. 

>m  this,  and  from  some  other  circumstances  that  I  do  not 

*e  advert  to,  they  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  Beautiful. 

;ht  and  shade,  and  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  colours, 

y  suftice  to  constitute  a  work  of  Fine  Ai*t.     The  serene  and 

thins  influence  of  sunshine  furnishes  a  bond  of  connexion 

ween  effects  of  light  and  the  tender  feeling.     The  expla- 

ion  I  believe  to  be,  that  pleasure,  when  voluminous  and  not 

te,  genemlly  subdues  the  active  excitement  and  the  ener- 

ic  disposition  of  the  system,  and  so  brings  the  mind  into 

state  most  congenial  to  the  pleasures  of  tender  emotion. 

As  regards  Volition,  the  pleasures  of  light  so  far  accord 

h  the  general  rule  ;  that  is,  they  stimulate  the  will  in  pro- 

tion  to  their  degree.     We  shun  gloomy  abodes  and  seek 

cheerful  day,  or  the  well-lighted  room  ;  when  the  sunlight 

•ainfully  excessive,  we  retire  to  the  shade. 

Th^re  is,  however,  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  general 

5.     In  the  presence  of  a  light  too  strong  to  be  agreeable. 
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tlie  eye  is  worked  upon,  as  by  a  spell  or  fascination,  and 
continues  gazing  upon  what  gives  pain  or  discomfort  The 
experimental  proof  of  the  fact  is,  that  we  find  it  a  pleasing 
relief  to  interpose  a  screen  between  us  and  a  light  that  we 
cannot  divert  the  eye  from,  so  long  as  it  is  within  reach. 
Human  beings  experience,  in  a  small  degree,  the  fascination 
tliat  in  the  moth  is  overpowering,  even  to  self-destruction. 

This  is  the  first  clear  indication  of  tlie  existence  of 
tendencies  tliwarting  the  regular  course  of  the  will)  which  is 
to  pleasure,  and  frovi  pain) ;  and  constituting  us,  to  that 
extent,  irrational  beings.  Our  sensations  appear  to  have,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  an  efficacy  to  attract  and  detain  us  not 
only  while  wanting  in  pleasure,  but  also  when  positively 
painful.     The  present  is  an  unequivocal  instance. 

With  reference  to  Intellect,  the  sensations  of  sight  have 
a  marked  superiority  in  the  scale  of  the  senses. 

The  ])leasures  and  pains  of  sight  possess,  in  the  generality 
of  minds,  a  higher  ideal  persistence  and  recoverability  tlian 
the  feelings  of  any  other  sense.  If  there  be  any  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  they  are  probably  cases  of  unusual  endowment  and 
(jultivation  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  endurability  of  the  sensations  without  fatigue,  and 
the  comparatively  easy  persistence  in  memory  or  idea,  may 
jiroceed  from  the  same  fundamental  characteristic — the  great 
dtdicacy  of  the  shock  of  li''ht  on  the  nervous  substance,  as 
compared  with  the  resulting  sensibility. 

In  the  most  properly  intellectual  aspect — the  bearings 
uiK)n  knowledge — the  superiority  of  sight  is  still  more  pro- 
nouncnl.  The  sensations  in  the  highest  degree  admit  of 
lM»ing  discriminated  and  identified  ;  and  also  of  being  retained 
in  memory  as  images  of  surrounding  things. 

The  enjovment  of  li'dit  demands  alternation,  and  limita- 
tic.n  as  to  aujount.  In  sunny  climates,  the  exposure  to  it  for 
the  entire  day  is  excessive  and  exhausting;  it  has  to  be 
balanced  by  artificial  darkness  and  shade.  Places  unable 
Ui  atVord  the  full  (quantity  that  human  beings  can  enjoy;  are 
btyled  gloomy  and  dull 
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9.  Colour  introduces  a  new  effect,  as  compared  with  white 
ght  By  a  measured  alternation  of  the  different  colours,  we 
ain  a  new  pleasure,  which  has  all  the  distinguishing  pecu- 
arities  of  the  pleasure  of  light  and  shade.  The  decompo- 
iiovL  of  the  solar  ray  into  certain  primary  colours,  in  lixed 
roportions,  is  an  exact  key  to  the  harmony  of  colouring,  or 
)  the  alternation  most  agreeable  to  the  mind. 

We  commonly  speak  of  the  different  colours  as  having 
laracteristic  effects ;  blue  and  green  are  reckoned  mild 
•  soft ;  red  is  fiery,  pungent,  or  exciting.  The  eye  when 
tigued  with  the  glare  of  sunshine,  is  said  to  find  repose 
I  the  verdure  of  the  fields.  But  these  allegations  cannot  be 
laintained  in  an  absolute  sense.  Colour,  like  all  other 
lings,  operates  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  Relati- 
ty.  The  effect  of  any  single  colour  is  due  to  the  transition 
om  others  felt  previously.  If  red  were  the  one  universal 
nt,  we  should  never  have  recognized  colour  at  all ,  we 
lould  have  spoken  only  of  light  and  dark.  The  effects 
tributed  to  redness  are  due  to  its  contrast  with  the  pre- 
liling  tints  about  us.  Ne.xt  to  white  light  and  shades  of 
ill  grey,  we  are  familiarized  to  blue  and  green.  The 
ilance  is  usually  in  favour  of  the  blue  end  of  the  spectnim, 
id  hence  the  occurrence  of  red  is  a  lively  stimulation.  If 
e  proportions  were  reversed  in  nature  ;  if  red  and  yellow 
ok  the  place  of  blue  and  green,  these  last  would  be  the 
:citing  colours  :  they  would  have  the  freshness  of  mrity 
id  novelty.  The  pleasure  of  newly-discovered  shades  of 
lour,  as  the  mauve  and  magenta  dyes,  has  no  foundation 
it  novelty  and  contrast.  'J'he  variegated  aspects  of  the 
dds  and  gardens  in  the  bloom  of  vegetation,  have  moie 
•auty  than  the  unbalanced  verdure  of  the  leaf.  The  diffu- 
:»n  of  red  and  yellow  supplies  the  wanting  ingredients  of 
e  picture.  The  colours  of  sunrise  and  sunset  are  the 
enic  splendours  of  the  sky. 

10.  Artificial  lights  usually  fail  somewhat  in  the  propor- 
)ns  of  white  light,  and,  therefore,  have  the  pungency  of  an 
ibalanced  colour.     The  flame  of  a  fire  is  an  agreeable  btiniu- 
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liitiou ;  the  intensity  does  not  amount  to  a  painful  excess. 
The  light  of  a  lamp  arrests  and  detains  the  eye ;  the  fresh 
sensibility  of  childhood  is  delighted  with  the  ellect,  and  soon 
Ifurns  the  voluntary  movements  for  following  it  wheu  shifted 
about. 

1 1.  There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  sensation  of  lusirt. 
The  lustrous  is  opi)Osed  to  the  dull  The  pleasui-e  of  lustre 
is  greater  than  the  pleasure  of  colour  alone. 

The  nn)st  characteristic  eil'ect  of  lusti-ous  l)odies  is  the 
spftrl'i*',  or  the  occurrence  of  bright  spots  in  the  midst  of  com- 
parative darkness — a  marked  case  of  light  and  shade.  This 
is  a  combination  highly  favourable  to  the  agreeable  stimulus 
of  light.  J^ustrous  bodies  have  a  mirror  surface,  and  reflect 
the  sun's  rays  in  beams ;  these,  starting  out  at  points,  are  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  remaining  surface. 

The  highest  beauty  of  visible  objects  is  obtained  by  lustre. 
The  precious  gems  are  recommende<l  by  it.  The  finer  woods 
yield  it  l.)y  polish  and  varnish.  The  painters  colours  are 
natumlly  tlead,  and  he  supemdds  the  transparent  film.  This 
property  nnleenis  the  privation  of  colour,  as  in  the  lustrous 
black.  The  green  leaf  is  often  adorned  by  it,  thi-ough  the 
ajidition  of  moisture.  Possibly  much  of  the  refitishing  influ- 
ence of  gn»enness  in  vegetation  is  due  to  lustix^us  greenness. 
Animal  tissues  present  the  ellect  in  a  high  degree.  Ivory, 
mother  of  j)earl,  bone,  silk,  and  wool  are  of  the  class  of  bril- 
liant or  glitt«*ring  substances.  The  human  skin  is  a  com- 
bination of  richness  of  colouring  with  lustre.  The  hair  is 
beautiful  in  a  great  measure  from  its  brilliancy.  The  eye  is 
perhaps  tln.^  fin<\st  example ;  the  deep  black  of  the  choroid, 
and  the  colours  of  the  iiis,  are  liquified  by  the  transparency 
of  the  h  union  IS. 

12.  AVe  have  next  to  deal  with  the  complex  scnsaihns  of 
sight,  those  resulting  from  the  combination  of  optical  effect 
with  the  feelings  of  movement  arising  out  of  the  muscles  of 
thii  eyeball.  As  in  the  case  of  Touch,  this  combinatioa  is 
iHHressary  as  a  basis  of  those  percept  it  ms  of  the  external  world 
that  are  associated  with  sight — K.\teruality,  Motion,  Form, 
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istance.  Size,  Solidity,  and  relative  Position.      Mere  light 

id  colour  will  not  suffice  to  found  these  perceptions  upon ; 

already  maintained,  in  the  exposition  of  Muscularity  and 

Touch,  it  is  necessaiy  to  refer  them  to  the  moving  appa- 

tus  of  the  eye  and  of  the  body  generally. 

13.   Visible  Movevients.     One  of  the  earliest  acquired  of  our 

luntary  actions  is  the  power  of  following  a  moving  object 

the  sight.     Supposing  our  gaze  arrested  by  a  strong  light, 

a  candle-flame,  the  shifting  of  the  candle  would  draw  the 

es  after  it,  partly  through  their  own  movement,  and  partly 

the  rotation  of  the  head.     The  consequence  is  a  complex 

isation  of  light  and  movement,  just  as  the  sensation  of  a 

ight  depressing  the  hand  is  a  sensation  of  touch  and  move- 

:nt.     If  the  flame  moves  to  the  right,  the  right  muscles  are 

jaged  in  following  it ;  if  to  the  left,  the  left  muscles,  and  so 

;  and  thus  we  have  several  distinct  combinations  of  light 

1  muscular  impression,  marking  distinctness  of  direction, 

i  never  confounded  with  one  another. 

Motion,  instead  of  continuing  in  one  direction,  may  change 

direction,  and  take  a  course  crooked  or  curved     This 

ngs  into  play  new  muscles  and  combinations,  and  leaves 

lind  a  different  trace  of  muscular  action.     The  right  muscles 

the  eye  may  have'to  act  along  with  the  superior  muscles, 

1  at  a  shifting  rate.     This  gives  an  oblique  and  slanting 

ection,  which  we  can  ever  afte^^va^ds  identify  when  the 

ae  muscles  are  similarly  brought  into  operation.     We  have 

IS  a  perfect  discrimination  of  varying  direct iotis,  through  the 

tinct  muscles  that  they  bring  into  play, 

We  can  with  the  eye,  as  with  other  active  organs,  dis- 

ninate  the  greater  or  less  continuance  of  a  movement,  and 

reby  estimate  Duration  in  the  first  instance,  and,  in  the 

:t  place,  obtain  another  instrument  applicable  eventually 

estimating  Extended  Magnitude. 

Our  muscular  sensibility  also  discriminates  rate  or  velocity 
movement  A  quick  movement  excites  a  different  feeling 
oa  one  that  is  slow ;  and  we  thence  acquire  gmduated 
nations,  corresponding  to  degrees  of  speed,  up  to  a  certain 
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limit  of  nicety.  This  estimate  of  the  rate  of  contraction  also 
indirectly  serves  as  a  means  of  judging  of  Extension,  after 
we  have  arrived  at  the  notion  of  visible  Space,  as  opposed  to 
Succession  in  Time. 

The  muscular  sensibility  of  the  dead  strain,  or  of  Resist- 
ance, can  scarcely  occur  in  the  eye,  there  being  nothing  to 
resist  its  movements  but  its  own  inertia.     What  is  called 
straining  the  eye  (which  happens  in  close  and  minute  vision) 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  straining  the  anus  in  the  support  of 
a  heavy  weiglit.     Hence  of  the  three  primary  sensibilities  of 
muscle — Eesistance,  Continuance,  and  Speed — two  only  be- 
long to  the  ocular  muscles.     Accordingly  the  eye,  with  all  its 
superiority  in  giving  the  mind  the  pictorial  array  of  the  ex- 
tended world,  cannot  be  said  to  include  the  fundamental 
consciousness  of  the  object  universe,  the  sense  of  Resistance. 
There  is  a  certain  kindred  sensibility  in  the  common  fact  of 
muscular   tension ;    but   it   is   by   association,   and   not   by 
intrinsic  susceptibility,  that  the  power  of  vision  impresses  us 
so  strongly  with  the  feeling  of  the  Object  world. 

"While  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  receiving  one  antl  the  same 
optical  imjiression  (in  the  supposed  case  of  the  candle-fliune), 
this  may,  by  movement,  be  imbedded  in  a  great  many  different 
muscular  impressions,  and  may  constitute  a  great  variety  of 
pictorial  elVect  IJy  changing  the  muscles  find  by  varying 
their  rate  of  action,  we  may  so  cliange  the  resulting  impres- 
sions, that  any  one  motion  shall  be  recognized  by  us  as 
distinct  from  every  other,  while  each  may  be  identified  on  a 
recurn^ice. 

Many  of  the  pleasures  of  ^luscular  Movement,  doscril>ed 
in  the  i)revious  chapter,  may  be  experienced  in  the  apcrtncle 
of  moving  obji'cts.  The  massive  languid  feeling  of  slow 
mov(*ment,  the  excitement  of  a  rapid  pace,  tlie  still  higher 
l)h?asure  of  a  waxing  or  waning  speed,  can  all  be  realized 
throui'h  the  muscles  of  the  eve  and  tlic  liead.  The  slow 
procession,  the  gallop  of  a  race-horse,  the  flight  of  a  cannon* 
ball,  exhibit  dill'erent  varieties  of  the  excitement  of  motion. 
In  the  motion  of  a  projectile,  where  a  rapid  horizontal  sweep 
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accompanied  with  a  gentle  rise  and  fall,  we  have  one  set  of 
uscles  quickly  moved,  and  another  set  in  slow  varying 
nsion,  thereby  contributing  the  still  more  agreeable  effect  of 
creasing  and  dying  motion.  While  the  projectile  flies  across 
e  field  of  view,  the  horizontal  motion  is  uniform,  but  the 
tce  upwards  diminishes,  and  at  last  dies  away  at  the  highest 
tint ;  the  body  then  recommences  a  downward  course,  slow 
firet,  but  accelerating  until  it  reach  the  ground.  Hence 
e  beauty  of  curves. 

The  pleasures  of  moving  objects  and   stirring  spectacle 
ant  for  much  in  the  excitement  of  human  life.     They  are 
illy  pleasures  of  action ;  but  inasmuch  as   only   a   very 
lited  portion  of  muscle  is  excited  by  them,  they  do  not 
istitute  bodily  exercise,  and  are  therefore,  to  all  pmctical 
ents,  passive  pleasures,  like  music  or  sunshine.     Whence 
imatic  display,  the  ballet,  the  circus,  the  horse  race,  the 
ictatorship   of  games  and   si^rts,  although  engaging  the 
ivity  of  the  eye,  do  not  belong  properly  to  our  active  en- 
men  ts.     They  may,  however,  be  the  means  of  stimulating 
general  activity  of  tlie  frame. 

Among  the  permnnent  imagery  of  the  intcllccty  recalled, 
ibined,  and  dwelt  upon  in  many  ways,  we  are  to  include 
ble  movements.     The  flight  of  a  bird  is  a  characteristic 
t  distinguishes  one  species  from  another ;  and  the  impres- 
i  left  by  it  is  part  of  our  knowledge  or  recollection  of 
1  individual  kind.     The  gallop  of  a  horse  is  a  series  of 
ring  pictures,  which  leave  a  trace  behind  them,  and  are 
ved  as  such.     The  motions  that  constitute  the  carriage 
expression  of  an  animal  or  a  man,  demand  particular 
'ements  of  the  eye,  in  order  to  take  them  in  and  store 
n  up  among  our  permanent  notions.     All  the  gestures, 
les  of  action,  and  changes  of  feature  that  emotion  inspires, 
visible  to  the  eye  as  an  assemblage  of  movements,  and 
recognize   such   movements   as   marking    agreement  or 
jrence,    among  individuals,   and   in    different    passions, 
ly  of  the  aspects  of  the  external  world  impress  them- 
es upon  the  moving  apparatus  of  the  eye.     The  surface 
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ot  tlie  sea,  the  drifting  of  clouds,  the  fall  of  rain,  the  waving 
of  trees  in  the  wind,  the  rushing  of  water,  the  darting  of 
meteors,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun — are  all  mixed 
impressions  of  spectacle  and  movement.  In  like  manner,  iu 
the  various  processes  of  the  arts,  there  are  characteristic 
movements  to  constitute  our  means  of  discriminatioD,  and 
our  permanent  notions  of  those  processes.  The  evolutions 
of  an  army  have  to  be  remembered  as  movements,  and  there- 
fore need  to  be  embodied  among  the  muscular  recollections 
of  the  system. 

li  VUlblc  Form, — We  have  t^iken  the  case  of  movinj; 
objects  as  the  least  complicated  experience  of  vision.  We 
must  now  enquire  by  what  process  we  perceive  Visible  Form 
and  Extension,  and  iicquire  the  notion  of  Simultaneous 
existence  in  Space.  It  has  to  be  shown  that  the  eye  is  active 
in  the  observation  even  of  still  life ;  the  special  mode  of 
activity  being  such  as  to  make  the  mind  feel  the  diOerence 
between  Succession  and  Co-existence, 

When  we  follow  a  moving  object,  as  a  rocket,  or  a  bird, 
and  when  we  carry  the  eye  along  the  curve  of  the  rainbow, 
there  is  a  common  fact  of  movement,  with  impoilant  dif- 
ferences in  tlie  mode.  These  diflerences  are,  to  a  great  degree, 
parallel  t^  those  described  under  Touch,  whereby  the  know- 
ledge of  objects  as  co-existing  is  attained.  (1 .)  In  the  first  place, 
in  following  the  outlhie  of  the  rainbow,  we  are  not  constrained 
to  any  one  pace  of  movement,  as  with  a  bird  or  a  projectile. 
This  alone  would  give  a  lively  sense  of  diiference  between  the 
two  ai)i)carauces.  (2.)  In  the  next  place,  the  optical  impression, 
in  the  case  of  a  still  form,  is  not  one  unchanging  sensation, 
but  a  series  of  sensations,  which  may  be  of  the  same  nature — 
as  in  the  rainbow,  or  may  be  all  diil'erent — as  in  sweeping  across 
the  clouds  or  the  landscai)e.  (3.)  Thirdly,  we  can,  by 
an  inverted  movement,  encounter  the  same  series  of  optical 
sensations,  in  the  inverted  order ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case, 
the  object  passes  finally  away  from  the  sight  (4.)  In  the  fourth 
place,  we  nuiy  repeat  the  movement,  at  any  rate  of  speed,  and 
in  so  doing  obtain  the  same  series  of  sensations,  in  the  same 
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T.     Both  in  touch  and  in  sight,  this  circumstance  is  pro- 

ly  what,  more  than  anything  else,  gives  us  tliat  vivid 

e  of  the  difference  between  objects  moving  and  passing 

Y — ^thereby  typifying  Succession — and  objects   that  are 

iltaneous   or  co-exist,  which  is  the  meaning  of  Space. 

more  frequently  we  experience  this  fixed  recurrence  of 

loX  sensations,  in  company  with  a  definite  movement,  the 

der  is  the  line  between  that  mode  of  existence  and  the 

2ts  that  give  us  only  one  chance  of  observing  them.    The 

tant  reception  of  a  definite  series  of  sensations  by  one 

lite  movement,  and  the  equally  constant  occurrence  of 

ieries  inverted  under  an  inverted  movement,  go  far  to 

3  up  our  notion,  meaning,  and  expectation,  of  objects 

ided  in  Visible  Space. 

^ut,  (5.)  in  the  fifth  place,  as  regards  Sight,  the  peculiar 
T  of  the  eye  to  embrace  at  one  glance  a  wide  i)roapect, 
ugh  minutely  perceiving  only  a  small  portion,  is  avail- 
to  confirm  the  same  distinction.     When  the  glance  is 
kI  along  the  field  of  view,  the  portions   that  cease   to 
>y  the  centre  of  the  eye,  still  impress  the  ivtina,  and 
a   place  in  the  consciousness,  thcnigh  niii«;h  l(;ss  <li.s- 
y  perceived.     This  constitutes  an  additional  distinction 
ieu^the  transitory  Uiglit  of  a  meteor  and  the  picture  of 
tarry  sphere.    Touch  i>ossesse3  this  means  of  discriinina- 
)nly  in  a  very  limited  degree.     The  extended  surface  of 
and,  the  plurality  of  fingei*s,  the  unit(;d  touch  of  the  two 
5,  and  such  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  body  as  can  make 
ultaneous  contact, — are  all  that  there  is  to  correspond  to 
preat  prerogative  of  sight,  in  giving  a  plurality  of  siniul- 
us  impressions,  so  as  to  mark  the  dill'erence  between  the 
isting  in  Space  and  the  successive  in  Time.     When  a 
te  series  of  successive  sensations  are  sitiiuUancoiislt/  felt, 
suggest  all  tlic  separate  facts  of  movement,  together  with 
hole  fact  of  movement,  involved  in  a  perception  of  the 
ided. 

bus,  then,  the  observation  of  the  forms  of  still  life  is  a 
inatiou  of  the  movements  of  the  eye,  with  the  optical 
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impressions  corresponding  to  the  different  parts  of  the  field  of 
view.  Exactly  as  in  the  case  of  moving  things — by  a  hori- 
zontal swei^p,  \\Q  take  in  a  horizontal  line ;  by  a  circular  sweeps 
we  derive  the  niuscuhir  impression  of  a  circle ;  by  a  sudden 
cliange  of  direction,  we  are  cognizant  of  an  angle ;  there  bein^ 
in  all  these  instances,  the  persistence  on  the  retina  of  the  whole 
ligiirc,  wliile  the  eye  scans  the  successive  parts. 

The  transition  is  easy  from  Lines  to  Surfaces.  A  more 
numerous  and  complex  series  of  movements  is  requisite  to 
give  the  impression  of  a  visible  area  or  superficies.  But 
the  same  constant  series  of  optical  effects,  imbedded  in  the 
same  movements,  inverted  and  repeated  as  oft  as  we  please; 
enters  into  the  cognition  of  space  in  two  diniensious,  ai 
well  as  into  the  perception  of  linear  magnitude,  or  space 
viewed  in  one  dimension. 

15.  Appfnrni  Size. — The  apparent  size  or  visible  iDagni- 
tuile  is  made*  up  of  tlie  two  discriminations — optical  and 
muscular.  The  ()i)tical  discrimination  takes  place  through  the 
extent  of  the  image  on  the  retina;  hence  tlie  apparent  sire 
is  sp(>k(»n  of  by  Wlieatstone  as  the  retinal  magnitude.  The 
^luscular  discrimination  depends  upon  the  sweep  of  the  eye 
under  the  action  of  its  muscles;  and  is,  tht^refore,  a  foci 
ur  exijerienee  (»t'  our  muscuhir  en(*rgy  or  activity.  The 
two  estimates  co-operate  to  a  joint  result.  They  are  both 
ecpiivaliait  to  an  angular  estimate,  or  the  proportion  of  the 
visible  surface  to  a  whole  sphera  The  u])])arent  diameter 
of  the  sun  or  moon  is  half  a  degree,  or  yV^y  of  the  circle 
of  the  skv. 

The  c(»mbined  estimate  of  Hetinal  Magnitude,  by  our  two 
most  seiisiiive  f»rgans — the  retina  and  the  ocular  group  of 
muscles — rendi'rs  our  measurement  of  apparent  size  singularly 
dt^lirate.  In  fact,  this  is  the  linest  discrimination  within  the 
comi>ass  of  our  senses  ;  and  whenever  we  desire  to  measure 
any  property  with  nicety,  we  endeavour  to  resolve  the  ease 
into  a  com}>arison  of  visible  magnitudes.  Of  this  description 
are  the  standards  of  weight  (the  balance),  of  heut  (the  ther- 
mometer), and  many  others. 
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The  fluctuations  of  visible  magnitude  in  consequence  of 
iges  of  Distance  are  appreciated  with  similar  delicacy; 
after  we  are  aware  that  these  fluctuations  correspond  to 
ration  of  real  distance,  we  use  theu  as  the  most  delicate 
of  remoteness. 

rhe  celestial  bodies  and  the  clouds  are  conceived  by  us 
ly  under  their  apparent  or  visible  size.  Terrestrial 
cts,  being  seen  by  us  at  different  distances,  vary  in 
irent  size,  and  we  conceive  most  of  them  under  a  more  or 
5S3  i)erfect  estimate  of  their  real  size,  as  ascertained  by 
lling  and  locomotion.  Failing  this  estimate,  we  adopt 
e  one  point  of  view,  which  we  have  been  n\ost  accustomed 
md  conceive  the  object,  as  seen  fmm  thence.  In  regard 
j-ery  familiar  things,  as  a  chair,  or  a  man,  'We  unifurmly 
slate  the  apparent  estimate  into  a  real  estimate.  A 
ding,  a  distant  mountain,  a  landscape,  are  visually  con- 
ed as  they  appear  from  our  most  usual  position  with 
rence  to  them. 

16.  Distance,  or  varying  remoteness, — Tlie  apparent  size, 
bove  con:5idered,  includes  only  two  dimj.^nsions.  In  order 
appreciate  apparent  volume  or  solidity,  us  an  advance 
n  mere  extension,  or  surface,  wu  must  estimate  varying 
oteness  also. 

Leaving  out,  at  the  present  stage,  the  consideration  of 
distance,  as  well   as   real   magnitude,   we   may  advert 
he  various  ocular  sensibilities  allected  by  alteration  of 
mce. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the  two  muscular  adapta- 
s  of  the  eye  to  distance, — the  change  in  the  eye-ball  by 
operation  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  for  nwir  distances,  and 
convergence  or  divergence  of  the  two  eyes,  for  distances 
I  near  and  far.  To  preserve  a  distinct  image  when  an 
ct  is  brought  nearer,  we  need,  by  a  muscular  effort,  to 
ige  the  curvature  of  the  crystalline  lens  in  each  eye,  and 
lake  the  lines  of  sight  of  the  two  eyes  converge.  Both 
.e  efforts  are  attended  with  consciousness,  and  this  con- 
usness  mingles  with  the  feelings  of  altered  retinal  mag 
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iiituJc,  and  with  dissimilariti/  of  binocular  images,  Ti-hen 
objects  retreat  from  the  eye,  or  advance  toward  it ;  while, 
in  addition,  the  optical  fact  of  varying  clearness  may  also 
tell,  together  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  intervening 
objects. 

17.  Vi<iihle  Movements  and  Visible  Forms  in  three  dimcn- 
sioiiii ;  Volume. — By  combining  the  visible  movements  across 
the  field  of  view  with  the  movements  of  adjustment — monoc- 
ular and  binocular — we  attain  the  experience  of  visible 
movements,  visible  forms,  and  visible  magnitudes,  in  all  the 
three  dimensions  of  si)acc ;  in  other  words,  volume  and 
sfilidift/y  in  so  far  as  these  are  understood  by  the  eye  alone. 
An  object  moving  aslant  requires  changes  of  adjustment 
along  with  the  movements  of  the  eyeball,  right  or  left,  up  or 
down  ;  and  its  image  remains  embodied  in  this  more  compli- 
cated series  of  movements  and  optical  changeSw  A  row  of 
houses  seen  obliquely,  needs  the  same  combination.  With  the 
lateral  movements  of  the  eye,  we  must  imite  adjusting  move- 
ments, in  order  to  m  lintain  the  same  distinctness  of  picture 
throughout.  These  changes  of  adjustment  are  repeated  and 
inverted,  along  with  the  other  movements,  and  conspire  with 
these  to  give  the  sense  of  the  co-existing  in  space,  as  opposed 
to  the  passing  or  successive  in  time. 

18.  The  intellectual  imagery  derived  through  the  eye 
from  the  forms  of  still  life  is  co-extensive  with  the  visible  crea- 
tion. For  the  purposes  of  discriminating  and  of  identifying 
natural  thing'^,  and  also  for  the  storing  of  the  mind  with 
knowledge  and  thought,  the  sensations  of  objects  of  sight  aie 
available  beyond  any  other  class.  The  eye  is  kept  constantly 
at  work  upon  the  surrounding  scene,  following  the  outlines 
and  windings  of  form,  as  these  extend  in  every  direction ; 
and,  by  the  movements  thus  stimulated,  each  sparate  object  is 
distinguished  from  those;  tliat  differ  in  shape,  size,  or  di.stance, 
and  identified  with  itself  and  those  that  coincide  with  it  in 
tliese  jxTuliarities.  The  trjxin  of  movenumts  for  a  square  are 
rrco«rniz(vl  as  distinct  from  the  train  that  describes  an  oval : 
tliij  outline  of  a  pillar  brings  on  a  cycle  of  motions  wholly 
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.>rent  from  those  dictated  by  the  figure  of  a  tree.  The 
)erty  belonging  to  the  mental  system  of  causing  to  cohere 
'^ements  that  have  been  described  in  succession,  fixes  the 
BS  for  each  different  view,  and  gives  a  permanent  hold  of 
:he  distinct  forms  presented  to  the  eye.  .This  adliesive 
jess  belongs  to  the  intellect,  and  will  bo  fully  treiited  of 
he  proper  place. 


CHAPTER    III. 


OF  THE  APPETITES. 


1-  TN"  taking  up,  at  this  stage,  the  consideration  of  the 
Appetites,  I  do  not  mean  to  asseit  that  thfse  entirely 
belong  to  our  primitive  impulses,  or  that  in  them  the  opera- 
tion of  intellect  and  experience  is  excluded.  On  the  contnir}*, 
I  am  of  oi)inion  that  Ai)petite,  being  a  species  or  form  of 
Volition,  is  like  all  our  other  effective  forms  of  volition,  a 
combination  of  instinct  and  education.  But  the  process  of 
acquisition  is  in  this  case  simple  and  short ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  stimulus  to  action,  or  the  source  of  the  crav- 
ing:, is  usuallv  one  of  the  sensations  or  feelings  discussed  in 
the  two  previous  chapters.  Indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  craving 
alone,  without  reference  to  the  action  for  appeasing  it,  that 
craving  is  merely  what  we  have  all  along  styled  the  volitional 
proi)erty  of  the  sensation. 

If  a  spur  to  action  were  to  constitute  Appetito,  all  our 
pains  anil  pleasures  would  come  under  this  designation.  But 
the  Ajjpetites  commonly  considered  ai*e  a  select  class  of  feel- 
ings ;  and  are  circumscribed  by  the  following  property — 
namely,  that  they  are  (he  cravwg^  produced  by  (he  recurring 
waiita  ami  7w:c<si(ies  of  our  hodih/,  or  organic  life.  The 
avoiding  of  a  scald,  a  cut,  or  a  fall,  is  an  energetic  impulse  of 
volition,  and  yet  not  a  case  of  api)etite ;  there  being  no 
]>eriodic  or  recurring  want  of  the  system  in  the.se  casesL 
tilap,  EirreUcy  liepoae,  Tliirfif,  II linger,  Srx,  are  the  appetites 
most  universally  present  tlinmgliout  the  Animal  tribes. 

The  state  termed  Desire  so  far  agrees  with  Appetite,  in 
being  a  volitional  impulse  growing  out  of  some  uneasy  and 
unsatisfied  condition.  But  in  Desire,  there  is  a  prior  expe- 
rience of  pleasure,  the  memory  of  which  is  the  spur  to  seek  a 
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jnewal ;  we  desire  to  return  to  a  tasted  deliglit.  This  is  not 
&cessary  to  a  mere  Appetite ;  although  obviously,  after  expe- 
ence  of  gi-atification,  all  our  appetites  have  also  the  chamcter 
'  Desires. 

2.  The  fact  of  periodic  recurrence  is  in  no  case  more  strik- 

gly  exemplified  than  in  Sleep,    After  a  certain  period  of 

iking  activity,  there  supervenes  a  powerful  sensation  of  re- 

sa     If  we  give  way  to  it  at  once,  the  state  of  sleep  creeps 

er  us,  and  we  pass  through  a  few  moments  of  agreeable 

x)se   into   unconsciousness.      If   we  are  prevented   from 

jlding  to  tlie  sleepy  orgasm,  its  character  as  an  appcitite  is 

>iight  out  into  strong  relief.     The  voluminous  uneasiness 

it  possesses  all  the  muscles  and  organs  of  sense,  stimulates 

trong  resistance  to  the  power  that  keeps  us  awake ;  the 

easiness  and  the  resistance  increasing  with  the  continued 

iisal  of  the  permission  to  sleep,  until  the  condition  becomes 

alerable,  or  until  a  reaction  ensues,  which  drives  off  the 

w^siness  for  some  time  longer.     The  overpowerhig  intiu- 

e  of  drowsiness  is  well  seen  in  infants. 

3.    The  necessity   of  alternating   Exercise  with  Repose, 

)ugh  the  entire  range  of  our  active  organs,  ])rings  on  the 

!  periodic  cravings  and  deep-seated  uneasiness.    Tlie  fresh 

dition  of  the  muscles  is  of  itself  a  sulficient  stimulus  to 

on ;  without  any  conscious  end,  in  other  words,  without 

willing  it,  action  commences  when  the  body  is  refreshed 

invigorated.     If  this  spontaneous  outburst  is  checked,  an 

nse  uneasiness  is  felt,  being  one  of  the  conscious  states 

lent  to  the  muscular  system.     This  state  is  of  the  nature 

J  the  other  appetites,  and  increases  with  privation,  unless, 

ome  organic  change,  the  fit  passes  over  for  the  time.    The 

chained  up  to  his  couch,  the  exuberancy  of  childhood 

uined  from  bursting  out,  the  bird  in  its  cage,  the  prisoner 

is  cell— experience  all  the  pains  and  desire  of  the  active 

as  for  exercise.     On  the  other  hand,  after  exercise,  comes 

jually  powerful  craving  and  impulse  to  rest,  which,  if 

ted,  produces  the  same  intense  uneasiness. 

7nder  this  head  of  Exercise  and  Repose  I  might  include 

16 
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the  more  nctivo  of  our  senses,  that  is,  Touch,  TTearing,  and 
Sijj:ht.  These  senses  all  embody  muscular  activity  along 
\vith  the  sensation  peculiar  to  each  ;  and  the  muscular 
activity,  to^aither  witli  the  tactile,  auditory,  and  visual  sen- 
sations, lead  to  weariness  of  the  parts,  with  a  cmvinj^  for  rest; 
wliile,  after  due  rt^pose,  they  resume  the  fresh  condition,  and 
crave  for  tlie  rcMiewal  of  their  excitement.  The  alternate 
exevcisi*  and  nist  of  tlie  senses  is  in  a  great  measure  involved 
in  the  rotati«»n  of  sleepin,!:^  and  waking ;  indeed,  the  invo- 
luntary tori)or  of  the  nervous  system,  is  almost  the  only 
means  of  giving  repose  to  such  constantly  solicited  senses  as 
►Sight,  Toutrh,  and  Hearing. 

A  similar  train  of  remarks  mi^ht  be  extended  to  the 
activity  of  the  thinking  organs.  l>ut  in  these,  the  perioiUc 
cravings  are  less  liistinctly  marked,  and  more  fivquently 
(•rroneous,  than  in  the  cas(i  of  muscuhir  exercise.  There  is 
(>rten  a  rehictance  to  engage  in  thought,  wlien  the  brain  is 
])erfi:Ltly  vigorous  and  able  to  sustain  it ;  and,  on  the  other 
liand,  there  is,  in  nervous  temperamonts,  a  ti'ntlency  to  excess 
of  mental  action,  uncorrected  by  any  regular  promptings  to 
take  repjjse. 

Tin;  sense  of  fatigut?,  arising  soon  after  beginning  a 
labnrinus  operation,  and  then  disappearing,  is  connecti^d  with 
inaction  of  Ihe  brain.  A  little  time  is  rei^uisite  to  determine 
the  How  of  blood  to  the  parts  (exerted. 

4.  Third  jiml  lluiujrr  I  have  already  touched  upon. 
*  What  is  calK'd  third  is  sometimes  rather  a  call  for  the 
(M)oling  intluence  of  cnld  drinks,  as  for  instance,  in  the  dry, 
hot  stat«*  (if  tlu»  air-jja'^sagcs,  moutli,  and  skin,  produced  in 
f«'vers  by  the  increasetl  tenip"rature  and  diminished  tur- 
p'scenire  oi  the  ])arts.  Kxhahilion  is  in  such  cases  often 
rather  diniini^h«*d,  ami  the  dryness  of  tht^  smface  arises  from 
tin*  cireumstanee  that  althou;'h  Idood  still  Hows  throu;jh  the 
ciipillary  vessels,  the  reciproeal  action  between  the  blood  and 
the  living  tissues,  whieh  is  dennminatiHl  turgescence,  or  tur" 
t/nr  riffi/i.%  is  depressed.'— (Miilh^r,  by  I^aly.  p.  530.) 

Hunger,  unlike  Thirbt^  is  a  state  of  the  stomachy  as  yet 
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ot   exactly  understood ;    while    the    feeling  of    inanition, 

hich  also  grows  out  of  long  fasting,  must  be  considered  as 

general  feeling  of  the  system.     Tlie  urgency  of  hunger 

ight  to  be   in  accordance  with  the  actual  deficiency   of 

itritive  material,  but  very  frequently  the  case  is  otherwise. 

t  is  heightened  by  cold  baths,  by  friction  of  the  skin,  by 

ction  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  the  agitation  to  which  the 

domen  is  subjected  in  horse  exercise,  as  well  as  by  mus- 

lar  exertion.'     It  is  diminished   by  all  naus(;ating  influ- 

ces,  which  probably  at  the  same  time  weaken  the  digestion. 

he  local  sensations  of  hunger,'  says  iluller,   'which  are 

lited  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  appear  to  have  their  seat 

the  nervus  vagus,  are  feelings  of  pressure,  of  motion,  con- 

ction,  qualmishness,  with  borborygmi,(gripings),  and  finally 

n.' 

In  the  case  of  Hunger,  as  in  most  of  the  appetites,  there 
I  double  spur  to  the  taking  of  food  ;   first,  the  stimulus  of 
jasiness,  and  next  the  impulse  arising  out  of  the  pleasure 
eating.     It  is  well  understood  that  these  two  things  are 
te  different,  and  on  their  difference  hangs  the  whole  ait  of  1 
ued  cooker}'.     Very  plain  food  would  satisfy  the  craving  ' 
nutrition,  but  there  is  a  superadded  pleasure  that  we  have 
^ter  for.     The  one  is  the  appetite  in  its  strictest  signifi- 
on,  and  as  found  in  the  lower  animals  ;  the  other  we  may 
a  desire,  because  it  supposes  the  remembrance  and  anti- 
ition  of  a  positive  pleasure,  like  the  desire  for  music,  or 
knowledge. 

It  is  in  the  process  of  taking  food  and  drink,  that  we  best 
exemplified  the  activity  springing  out  of  the  sensations  of 
ger  and  thirst.  The  actual  assuaging  of  the  uneasiness 
luces  an  intense  pleasurable  sensation  that  sets  on  the 
t  vigorous  movements  for  being  continued  and  increased ; 
le  the  moving  organs  themselves,  beginning  to  be  invigor- 
,  display  a  spontaneous  and  lively  energy  in  the  cause. 
bring  together,  and  make  to  unite,  the  sensation  of  the 
casing  of  hunger  with  the  acts  of  sucking,  prehension, 
licating,  and  swallowing,  is  perhaps  the  earliest  link  of 
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volition  established  iu  the  animal  system.  This  is  the  fir?t 
(!ase  of  action  for  an  end,  or  under  the  prompting  and  guid- 
ance of  a  feeling,  that  the  newly-  bom  infant  is  capable  of. 

r»esides  tlie  natural  craving  for  the  elements  of  uutritioii 
required  by  the  tissues,  we  may  acquire  aitificial  cravings  by 
the  habitual  use  of  certain  forms  of  food,  and  certain  accom- 
pauiinents,  as  peppers,  flavours,  &c.  Thus  we  have  the 
alcoholic  craving,  the  cmviug  for  animal  food,  for  tea,  cofftx*, 
snulf,  tobacco,  &c. 

5.  The  Appetite  that  brings  tlie. &-.?>. y  together  is  founded 
on  peculiar  secretions  which  periodically  accumulate  within 
the  system,  producing  a  feeling  of  o]>pression  until  they  are 
either  discharged  or  absorbed ;  tlien^  being  a  certain  intense 
pleasun^  in  discharging  them  for  the  ends  of  reproduction. 
If  we  were  to  pliice  these  feelings  among  Sensations,  they 
would  either  form  a  class  ai>art,  or  they  would  fall  under  the 
lirst  class  above  described,  namely,  the  Sensations  of  Oi-gauic 
Life.  If  the  subject  were  open  to  full  discussion,  like  the 
oilier  feelings  of  human  nature,  it  might  be  best  to  treat  them 
as  an  organic  sensibility  giving  birth  to  a  special  Kmotiuu. 
W(;  have  in  tliis  case,  as  hi  Hunger,  both  Appetite  and  Desire ; 
l»iit  we  have  also,  what  do(»s  not  occur  to  a  like  degree  in 
liuiii-rr,  a  many-sided  suscei)tibility  to  inflammation, — through 
all  the  senses,  through  the  trains  of  thought,  and  through 
various  emotions. 

G.  The  accustometl  Rnvfinc,  of  life  leads  to  a  cravin;; 
almost  of  the  nature  of  Apj>etite.  As  the  time  conies  round 
fnr  each  stated  occupation,  there  is  a  tendency  or  bent  to 
jn'oeeed  with  that  occupation,  and  an  uneasiness  at  being 
restrained.  So,  our  api)etites  properly  so  called  may  have 
tht'ir  times  of  recurrence  determined  by  our  customary 
])eric)ds  of  giatifyim^  them. 

7.  All  the  aj»pelites  are  liable  to  be  diseased  or  p<*r\'erted, 
and  to  give  falsi*  indications  as  to  what  the  system  needsL 
'J'hev  are  likewisi*  liable  to  ailificial  and  unseasonable  intlam- 
matinn,  thrmigh  the  presence  of  the  things  that  stinuilate  and 
gratify  them.     In  the  lower  animals,  it  is  assumed,  I  know 
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ot  with  what  truth,  that  appetite  rarely  eiTs  ;  in  humanity, 

rror  is  extremely  common.     We  are  apt  to  crave  for  warmth 

hen  coolness  would  be  more  wholesome  ;  we  crave  for  food 

id  drink,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  suftieiency  ;  we  iutlulge  in 

le  excitement  of  action  when  we  ought  to  cultivate  rest,  or 

Lxuriate  in  repose  to  the  point  of  debility.     So  douiitful  is 

le  appetite  for  sleep,  that  there  is  still  a  dispute  as  to  lir)sv 

uch  the  system  requires.      Perhaps  the  complicacy  and  the 

iiflicting  impulses  of  the  human  frame,  are  the  cause  of  all 

is  uncertainty  and  mistake,  rendering  it  necessary  for  us  to 

sort  to  experience  and  science,  and  to  a  higher  voliliuu  than 

petite,  for  the  guidance  of  our  daily  life. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

OF  THE  INSTINCra 


1. 


TN  the  foregoing  chapters  have  beeu  enumerated  all  the 
-^  primary  modes  of  consciousness  ;  we  have  now  to 
consider  in  full  the  original  provision  in  the  human  system, 
for  Action.  The  name  'Instinct'  is  especially  reserved  fur 
what  is  primitive  or  primordial  on  tlie  active  side. 

More  expressly,  Instinct  is  defined  as  the  untaught  ability 
to  perform  actions  of  all  kinds,  and  more  especially  such  as 
are  necessary  or  useful  to  the  animal.  In  it  a  living  being 
possesses,  at  the  moment  of  birth,  powers  of  acting  of  the 
same  nature  as  tJiose  subsequently  conferred  by  experience 
and  education.  When  a  newly  dropped  calf  stands  up, 
walks,  and  sucks  the  udder  of  the  cow,  we  call  the  actions 
instinctive. 

2.  In  all   the  three  regions  of  mind, — Feeling,  Volition. 

■ 

and  Intellect,— there  are  certain  primitive  and  fundamental 
arrangements,  which  education  or  acciuisition  proceeds  upon. 
A  full  account  of  all  our  instinctive  endowments  may  be 
included  under  the  following  heads. 

I.  The  ]{rjlf\v  Actions.— 'These  are  actions  withdrawn  from 
the  sphere  of  mind,  and  yet  having  analogies,  as  well  as 
contrasts,  with  proper  mental  actions. 

II.  The  primitive  arrangements  for  cornhincd  and  harmn^ 
vions  actions. — The  rhythmical  acts  of  walking,  flying,  swim- 
ming, &c.,  are  exampk?s  of  these.  Tin*  Will  may  supply  th',» 
stimulus  to  move,  but  the  harmonious  grouping  of  the  move- 
ments i^.  in  many  instance.^,  provided  for  among  the  natural 
endosvmcnts  of  the  svstem. 

III.  Tlie  connexions  existing  at  the  outset  between  Fuliuj 
aUil  its  bodily  manifrstations. 
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IV.  The  instinctive  germ  .of  Volition,  What  we  call  the 
)ower  of  the  will,  has  to  be  traced  back,  if  possible,  to  some 
nborn  or  primitive  stimulus,  connecting  together  our  feelings 
,nd  our  actions,  and  enabling  the  one  to  control  the  other. 
Tiis  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  inquiry  that  our  science 
♦resents. 

The  primitive  foundations  of  Intellect,  I  shall  defer  till 
he  whole  subject  is  entered  on  in  the  Second  Part, 

V.  The  description  of  the  special  mechanism  of  the  Voice, 
ill  receive  a  place  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  not 
aving  been  included  in  the  chapter  on  Movement. 

THE  REFLEX  ACTIONS. 

3.  The  Reflex,  Aatomatic,  or  Involuntary  actions,  are  marked 

7  the  absence  of  the   circumstance   characterizing   volantary 

ftions,  namely,  the  stimulus  and  gnidanco  of  feeling.     Many  of 

em  are  essential  to  animal  life.     They  all  demand  a  nervous 

rangement,    consisting   of  incarrying  and    outcarrying  fibres, 

•nnected  by  grey  matter.     Some  are  maintained  by  the  system 

sympafketic  nerves  and  gaufjlia,  which  are  the  most  detached 

>m  the  brain  or  centres  of  consciousness ;   others  depend  ou 

e  spinal  cord  ;   a  third  group  are  related  to  the  medidla  ohlo/i' 

ta  ;   and  some  are  actuated  by  still  higher  centres,  as  the  pons 

roUl  and  the  corpora  quiulrujemlna.     Occasionally  the  sympa- 

etic  ganglia  and  a  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  masses  concur 

the  responsive  movement. 

The  Reflex  Actions  may  be  distributed  under  the  following 
ads. 

First,  those  concerned  in  the  organic  processes,  and  oporatod 
rough  the  involnntary  muscles, — being  the  most  widely  removed 
all  from  the  mental  or  voluntary  sphere. 

The  rhythm  of  the  heart  is  usually  counted  among  reflex 
:ions,  bat  no  precise  stimulant  can  bo  readily  assigned.  The 
wer  emanates  mainly  from  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves, 
d  especially  from  the  ganglia  distributed  ou  llie  heart  itself; 
i  rhythm  continuing  for  some  time,  even  after  removal  from 
i  body.  The  influence  is  thus  of  the  nature  of  regulated  or 
fthmical   sponiaucitj,   rather  than   of  reflected   action.      The 
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accompli  shed  contraction  of  one.  portion  of  tbo  ninscnlar  sub- 
f^tanco  is  the  sit^nal  for  commcncint;  the  contraction  of  another 
portion  ;  and  no  other  antecedent  can  be  specified.  The  mere 
contact  of  tlie  blood  witli  tlie  muscular  wall  of  the  organ  is  not 
to  Ix)  considered  a  stimubint,  8uch  as  would  give  rise  to  a  reflex 
act.  IJy  <^alvaiiizing  cert^iin  parts  of  tho  sympathetic  system,  ia 
the  nei^^^libourhood  of  the  heart,  tho  beats  are  accelerated.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  the  stimulation  of  the  vagi  nerves,  the  action 
is  Weakened ;  this  is  in  accordance  with  a  tendency  of  the 
cerebro-si)inal  nerves  to  hold  in  check  the  influence  of  tho 
sympathetic  centres.  It  is  found,  liowever,  that  tho  complete 
removal  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  has  a  weakening  efiuct 
upon  the  heart's  action,  showinj^  that,  on  the  whole,  some  contri- 
bution to  the  force  of  its  pulsations  is  derived  from  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  sympathetic  system.  So,  irritation  or  excite- 
ment of  tho  spinal  cord  of  a  recently  decapitated  animal, 
incrcasi^s  the  I'oi'ce  of  the  heart  in  common  with  the  intes- 
tines and  other  viscera.  While  stales  of  mental  excitement, 
especially  of  the  joyful  kind,  are  accompanied  with  an  improved 
tone  of  the  cii'culation,  di'pressing  passions  lower  it ;  efl'ects 
depending  on  the  compar.itivo  energy  of  the  sympathetic  and 
the  (?erel)ro-si)inal  centres. 

Connected  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  there  is  also, 
what  is  called,  the  rasn-rnntarncium  ;  whereby  the  smaller  arteries, 
which  possess  muscular  fibres,  are  contracted  or  expanded,  so  as 
p'catly  to  modify  the  local  circulatiim.  Tho  contraction  of  these 
iiln-es,  due  to  tho  iudueuce  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  diminishes 
I  he  bore  of  the  vessels,  and  lessens  the  Ihnv  of  blood  to  the  parts; 
tlieir  relaxation  widens  the  bore,  and  drives  an  increased  fl»»w,  with 
rise  of  trmperalure  and  quickened  action  upon  tho  nutrition  of 
the  locality.  The  permanimt  contraction,  maintained  in  these 
fibres  throuc^di  the  influence  of  the  sympatlietic  centres,  ia  one  of 
the  exaniples  of  the  spontaneity  of  muscular  cnci-gy,  and  is  not  a 
pure  case  of  relli'X  Ktimulati<ui. 

Tiirouirh  the  vaso-motor  airtMicv,  tho  secretions  and  excretions 
are  greatly  afVeeted  by  nervous  influence;  it  being  uncertain 
whether  this  is  the  sole  instrumentality  whereby  the  processes  of 
onninie  life  are  su])jected  to  the  nervous  centres. 

More  elearlv  refli'X  are  the  movements  of  tho  intoittiHfV.  The 
whole  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  provided  with  mnscolar  fibres. 
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ircnlar  and  longitudinal,  of  the  nnstriated  or  involnntary  Bpccies. 

ly  the  successive  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres,  aided  by  the 

3ngitudinal,  the  food  is  propelled  along  the  entire  course  of  the 

dbe,  through  reflex  stimulation.     The  first  stage  of  the  process 

ommences  with  Deglutition,  or  swallowing,  which  succeeds  to 

lastication.     Of  the  three  steps  of  deglutition,    one   is   purely 

oluntary,  being  the  propulsion  of  the  food,  by  the  concurrence 

r  the  lower  jaw,  mouth,  and  tongue,  into  the  bag  of  the  throat, 

Uled  the  pharynx ;  from  which  point  the  movements  are  purely 

iflex   and   involuntary.     In  the  second  stage,    the   contact   of 

le  food  with  the  walk  of  the   pharynx  brings   on   the   i-apid 

»ntraction     of    the     constrictor     muscles     of     the     pharynx, 

gether   with   the  auxiliary  operation   of  the   muscular   fibres 

r   raising   the   palate,   and   those    (called   sfylo-pharyiujei)    for 

•awing   the  walls  of  the  pharynx  upwards.     The   third  stage 

deglutition   occurs    in    the    ODSophagus,    or    gullet,     whose 

•cular    fibres    successively    contract   in   a   wa^e-like    manner 

)m  above,  downwards ;  while  the  longitudinal  fibres,  drawing 

•  and  widening  the  tube,  facilitate  the  descent.     This  peculiar 

tion,  called  the  vermicular  or  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines, 

extended  through  the  whole  length  of  the  canal.     Both   the 

•ebro-spinal   and   the   sympathetic   centres   are  coTicornod    in 

lintaining  the  action.     The  stimulus  is  the  contact  of  the  food 

i  of  the  various  digestive  fluids,  of  which  fluids  the  most  cdi- 

nt  is  the  bile. 

This  instance  exemplifies  reflex  action  in  its  simplest  and  most 
lely  spread  form,  namely,  contact  with  a  surface  responded  to 
the  muscles  of  the  locality.     At  each  point,  the  food  stimulates 
circular  and  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  part  touched  and  those 
nediately  in  the  rear,  so  that  the  morsel  is  gradually  propelled 
the  forward  direction.     In  the  pharynx,  the  action  is  violent 
I    rapid    (being  under  the   powerful  control  of  the   medulla 
ongata)  ;  as  respiration  is  intermitted  during  the  act,  no  time 
st  be  lost ;  while  certain  adjoining  muscles  concur  with  the 
scles  of  the  pharynx.  •  In  the  intestine,  the  action  is  compara- 
bly feeble  and  slow  ;  the  time  of  descent  of  the  food  along  the 
ill  intestine  is  estimated  at  about  three  hours. 
Such  is  the  regular  course  of  reflex  action  in  the  alimentary 
al.     Among   occasional   and   extraordinary  stiniulaflons,  we 
r  include  the  production  of  diarrhcoa  and  colic  by  irritating 
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substances ;  wbicli  is  tlie  same  process  in  a  more  violent  form. 
A  strong  irritation  will  operate  at  a  distance  from  the  part  affected, 
as  when  these  derangements  of  the  bowels  are  brought  on,  in 
infants,  from  teething.  This  shows  the  inflaenee  propagated 
along  tlie  main  chain  of  the  sympathetic,  instead  of  being  re- 
flected from  a  single  point ;  it  being  the  tendency  of  all  powerful 
stimulation  to  extend  its  intiaence.  The  same  tendency  is  shown 
in  the  other  direction,  when  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal 
spreads  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia  to  the  cerebro-spinal  centres), 
and  produces,  in  infants,  squinting  and  convulsionSy  and,  in 
adults,  epilepsy  (through  the  medulla  oblongata). 

Among  reilex  aces,  connected  with  digestion,  we  have  to 
include  vomltunj.  The  most  usual  stimulus  is  the  presence  of 
iiidigeiiitible,  irritating,  or  poisonous  substances  in  the  stomach. 
The  response  necessary  to  vomiting  is  somewhat  complicated. 
The  act  is  proved  to  ooeur  in  two  ways.  One  is  by  an  anti-peri- 
staltic movement  of  the  intestine,  or  by  an  inversion  of  the  order 
of  contraction  of  tho  muscular  fibres.  It  is  conceivable  that 
violence  of  irritation  may  have  this  effect,  not  by  any  specific 
nervous  connexion,  but  by  mere  derangement  of  the  usual  rhythm. 
Colic  and  diiu'rhoca  would  be  varieties  of  the  same  deranging 
stimulus.  In  the  other  mode,  which  is  the  one  mast  frequently 
observed,  tho  eflect  arises  through  tho  abdominal  muscles,  ^bis 
will  be  aii verted  to  under  the  next  head. 

In  tho  Second  class  of  Keflex  Actions,  organic  processes  are 
affected,  but  the  instrumentality  is  the  voluntary  muscles.  The 
chief  example  is  rc-<iHrativnf  depending  chiefly  on  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

Tho  great  muscle  of  Ilospiration  is  the  diaphragm,  whoso 
contraction  performs  tho  heaviest  duty,  namely,  inspiration  or 
drawinj;  in  breath  ;  while  the  natural  rebound  or  clasticitv  of  the 
chest  is  tho  chief  (sauso  of  expiration.  Other  muscles  aid  the 
diaphragm  in  the  inspiratory  act ;  and  certain  muscles,  as  those 
of  the  abilouieii,  the  internal  intercostals,  tho  infracostals,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  back,  may  co-operate  with  tho  elasticity  of  the 
chest,  in  expiration. 

The  action  consists  of  a  simple  rhythm,  or  alternate  contrac- 
tion and  iMjlaxation  of  tho  diaphnigm,  as  the  muscle  in  chief; 
while  the  co-openiting  muscles,  so  far  a^  bnmght  into  playi 
receive,  in  like  manner,  an  alternated  stimulaiiou. 
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Although  respiration  is  addnced  as  a  perfect  example  of  the 

iflex   process,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  stimulant 

nployed.     The  commencing  of  respiration  at  birth  is  said  to  be 

le  to  the  effect  of  cold — especially  in  the  skin  of  the  face — 

ansmitted  to  the  medulla  oblongata  by  the  nerves  of  the  fifth 

dr.     We  must  suppose,  however,   what  everything  confinns, 

at  this  nervous  centre  is  itself  a  very  energetic  one,  waiting 

ily  for  the  slightest  touch  to  discharge  itself  with  the  requisite 

gour.     All  through  life,  cold,  especially  on  the  face,  stimulates 

spiration  ;  even  so  small  an  application  as  the  fan,  in  a  heated 

om,  rallies  the  weakened  action  of  the  lungs. 

When  respiration  is  once  established,  the  stimulus  is  supposed 

emanate  from  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  to  be  due  to  the 

luence  of  the  venous  blood,  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid  and 

ler  impurities,  and  devoid  of  oxygen  ;  but^  in  the  absence  cither 

decided  facts,  or  of  the  analogy  of  a  principle,  this  must  bo 

ked  on  as  conjecture.     Granting  that  there  is  reflex  stimulation 

)perly  so  called,  we  may  assume  that  there  is  a  considerable 

mtaneous  emanation,  modified  but  not  created  by  stimulants.* 

The  principal  circle  of  nervous  action  is  by  the  vagus  norvo 

nsitive  or  incarrying),  a  small  part  of  the  back  of  the  medulla 

ongata,  and  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  (motor)   originating 

T  the  vagus.     The  circle  is  extended  by  including  the  fifth 

p  (sensibility  of  the  face) ;  and  by  the  spinal  nerves  (tactile 

♦  When  the  sensory  nerve  distributt-d  to  the  suitaco  of  the  lun^.s  13  cut 

)ugby  the  breathing  action  is  weakened,  showing  that  a  certain  amount  of 

ulua  is  derived  from  the  action  going  on  throughout  tho  surl'iice.     If, 

ler,  the  brain  is  paralyzed  by  any  poison,  tho  riHpiration  is  still  moro 

t;bk*d,  leading  us  to  infer  that  tho  brain  contributes  to  tho  breathin  < 

rity.     Dr.  Brown-S<5quard  has  been  led,  by  tho  t-xamination  of  a  gnat 

y  cases,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  base  of  the  brain  ia  employitl 

jspiration.     lie  says  : — *  All  the  facts  just  mentioned,  and  many  other.-^, 

J  M  me,  first,  to  abandon  tho  view  so  generally  admitted,  that  themedull  i 

ngata  is  the  essentiil  s<jurco  of  tho  respiratory  movements  in  tho  nervom 

res ;  and,  secondly,  to  propose  tho  view  that  tlicso  movements  depen  I 

I  the  ineito-nwtory  parts  of  the  cerobro-spinal  axis,  and  on  the  grey  matt»  r 

h  connects  those   parts  with  the  motor  nervts  going  to  respiratory 

:li^.     The  chief  stimulus  to  respiration  is  the  action  on  tlic  surface  of  tho 

8,  but  'excitations  from  all  parts  of  tho  body  (as  by  cold,  for  instanct), 

also  direct  irritations  of  tho  baso  of  the  brain  and  of  tho  spinal  cord. 

st  constantly  taking  place,  contribute  to  tho  production  of  re^^piratory 

imf^uta.* — Lectures,  p.  192. 
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and  motor)  all  over  tlic  body.  As  above  rcmnrkcd,  there  is  little 
complication  in  the  process ;  the  great  desideratum  is  energy  of 
impulse,  following  a  veiy  simple  rhythm.  In  so  far  as  the 
operation  can  bo  kept  up  by  the  diaphragm  alone,  it  is  the 
simplest  of  all  arrangements;  a  mere  exertion  and  remission  of 
one  dolinito  stimulus.  The  accessory  muscles  are  two  opposed 
groups,  like  tlie  i lexers  and  extensors  of  the  body  ;  and  that  such 
muscles  should  be  stinmlated  by  turns  is  a  consequence  of  their 
being  stimulated  at  all.  By  the  great  law  of  conservation,  to  be 
noticed  presently,  a  process  so  essentially  linked  with  tlio  vital 
energies  uF  the  system  would  extend  the  compass  of  the  actions 
mini.^teriiig  to  it,  bringing  into  play  remote  accessories,  as  w^ell  as 
augmenting  the  power  of  the  principal  instrument,  the  diaphragm. 

The  breathing  apparatus  is  the  medium  of  certain  acts,  of 
occasional  occurrence,  more  decidedly  of  the  reflex  character 
than  the  breathing  function  itself.  One  noted  example  is  ct/?i^A- 
■i}ffj,  Althdugh  this  act  is  accompanied  witli  a  painful  sensation, 
giving  birth  to  a  voluntary  impulse,  which  counts  as  part  of  the 
ease,  yet  there  is  a  marked  concurrence  of  reflex,  in  the  Fcnso  of 
involuntary,  stimulation.  The  localities  whoso  irritation  makes 
ns  congh  are — the  glottis,  the  larynx  with  the  air  tubes  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  throat  or  fauces.  The  irritants  are  diseased  secp^ 
tious  from  the  lungs,  and  from  the  stomach,  passing  over  those 
parts;  also  solid  and  liquid  substuuces  entering  from  without,  as 
when  food  or  drink  enters  the  larynx;  irritating  gsises ;  and, 
lastly,  cold  air.  The  first  and  immediate  result  of  the  rctl»."X 
siiniulus  is,  by  the  contract i'»n  of  the  arytenoid  muscle,  to  close 
the  glottis  together  with  the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx.  The 
second  act  is  a  vii)lent  movement  of  expiration,  such  as  to  furce 
open  the  glottis,  and  clear  the  passages  of  the  irritating  sub- 
stances ;  the  instrumentality  being  the  abdominal  and  other 
muscles  auxiliary  to  expiration. 

Tlie  more  j^urely  rellex  operation  is  probably  seen  in  the  first 
act,  which  follows  the  most  general  law  of  rellex  stimulation— 
the  cr)ntraeting  of  the  muscles  of  the  locality  allected.  In  the 
second  act,  the  inlluence  takes  a  )vider  swi^ep,  and,  through  the 
nieilnlla  oblongata,  llnds  its  way,  by  the  resjnratory  nerves,  to 
the  muscles  of  augmented  expinition.  The  irritalitm  produces 
that  peculiarly  unendurable  feeling  called  ticklinjr,  which,  though 
not  of  the  ordinary  character  of  acute  pain,  always  prompts  U) 
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lergetic  volnntary  moTements  for  getting  rid  of  it.  The  ex- 
ianation  probably  is,  that  we  are  made  very  uncomfortable  by 
le  reflex  stimulation  engendered  through  a  slight  touch  of  very 
»nsitiye  parts.  This  second  act,  if  not  entirely  yolantary,  is  so 
part,  and  is  prompted  in  the  last  resort  by  the  self-conserving 
ndency,  which  is  the  only  known  source  of  volition. 
ConghiDg  may  arise  from  cold  air  on  the  skin,  from  coldness 

*  the  feet,  and  from  general  chillness.  In  roost  of  these  in- 
ances,  if  not  in  all,  there  is  an  intermediate  effect  of  the  rise  of 
ilegm  from  the  longs  or  the  stomach,  the  conseqaenco  of  the 
stnrbing  agency  of  the  cold ;  so  that  the  irritation  of  the  glottis 
'  neighbonring  parts  is  still  the  direct  inflncnce. 

Sneezing  closely  resembles  coughing,  and  the  two  illustrate 
ch  other.  The  surface  affected  is  the  interior  of  the  nose.  The 
ritants  are  pungent  gases,  and  foreign  substances  lodging  in  the 
.vities  of  the  nostrils.  The  immediate  response,  parallel  to  the 
osing  of  the  glottis  in  coughing,  would  appear  to  be  the  closing 
the  fauces,  so  as  to  divert  the  breath  from  the  mouth  to  the 
fse.  The  more  conspicuous  act  consists  in  a  deep  and  sudden 
spiration,  followed  by  a  clearing  explosion  through  the  nostrils 

•  a  grand  expiratory  effort.  Some  part  of  the  stimulus  must  be 
garded  as  voluntary,  with  a  view  to  deliverance  from  the  tickling 
nsation ;  for,  although  a  sleeper  may  be  made  to  sneeze  by  ad- 
Lni.stering  snuff  or  other  pungent  substance,  the  consciousness 
awakened  preparatory  to  the  act.  When  too  much  light,  or 
e  rays  of  a  fire,  on  the  face  or  head,  make  one  sneeze,  there  is 
obably  first  a  reflex  effect,  of  the  vasi-motor  kind,  producing  a 
»w  of  mucus  in  the  nose. 

Sucking  is  a  reflex  act,  passing  into  the  voluntary.  The  pre- 
Lratory  step  is  the  closing  of  the  lips  round  the  nipple,  a  purely 
flex  process,  stimulated  by  the  mere  contact.  There  are  certain 
ncurring  adjustments.  The  tongue  is  brought  forward  to  the 
pple.  In  the  throat,  by  means  of  the  palate,  uvula,  and 
isterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  mouth 
rough  the  nose  and  pharynx  is  prevented,  while  respiration  is 
ill  possible  (by  the  nose),  except  at  the  instant  of  swallowing. 
ae  act  then  consists  in  drawing  away  the  tongue  (the  air-tight 
futact  of  the  lips  remaining),  so  as  to  produce  a  partial  vacuum 
the  mouth,  and  a  consequent  in-flow  of  milk  by  atmospheric 
■essure.     The  mere  withdrawing  of  the  tongue,  however,  does 
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not  of  itself  suffice ;  tliis  might  be  done,  as  any  one  can  t«8t| 
without  swelling  out  the  closed  cavity  of  the  month.  Either 
there  must  bo  a  bulging  action  of  the  cheeks,  throngh  the  bacctl 
muscles,  or  a  momentary  inspiration,  with  the  nostrils  closed, 
wliich  would  bnng  about  the  needful  disturbance  of  the  atmo- 
spheric equilibriani. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  act  of  Tomiting,  as  pe^ 
formed  throngh  the  involantary  fibres  of  the  alimentary  canaL 
More  usually  and  obviously,  it  takes  place  throngh  the  abdominal 
muscles.  When  the  pyloric  muscular  ring  (at  the  outlet  of  the 
stomach  into  the  duodenum)  contracts  tightly,  while  the  oardiac 
orifice  (the  entrance  to  the  stomach)  is  open,  the  abdominal 
muscles,  operating  ])owcrfully,  expel  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
from  the  mouth.  The  action  is  essentially  an  irregular  one ;  the 
due  concurrence  of  all  the  acts  not  being  provided  for  by  a  pre- 
conceived armngcment.  Sometimes  the  cardiac  fibres  are  con- 
tracted, as  well  as  the  pyloric,  through  the  reflex  stimnlation 
of  the  alimentary  canal  itself;  in  that  case,  the  attempts  at 
vomiting  are  ineft'octual. 

In  order  to  procure  the  aid  of  the  alxlominal  muscles,  the 
medulla  oblong^ita  must  be  aflected.  Hence  thcra  is  required  a 
sutlicicntly  powerful  stimulation  of  the  pncumo-gastric  nerves. 
Tliis  may  be  gained  by  an  irritating  contact  with  the  surface  of 
ihc  stomach,  the  most  usual  cause  of  vomiting.  The  effect  may 
also  arise  by  tickling  the  fauces,  wlience  must  proceed  a  very 
powerful  stimulation  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  at  the  point 
where  the  nerves  issue  to  the  abdominal  muscles.  Certain  tastes 
sire  called  nauseous,  from  their  tendency  to  excite  the  stomach  to 
vomiting ;  the  nervous  agency  in  this  case  being  the  glosso* 
pharyngeal  nerves,  also  connected  with  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Kauscous  odours  probably  operate  thiough  tlie  Siimc  nerves ;  the 
olfactory  track  wouhl  carry  the  iuQuence  too  far  about.  Certain 
si'usations,  in  their  orii^in  still  more  remote  from  the  stomach, 
bring  on  sickness  ;  as  a  severe  prostrating  blow  on  the  shin,  the 
li'stiele,  or  on  the  eye-ball.  The  seat  of  irritation  in  this  case  is 
the  brain,  in  the  first  instance,  from  which  an  influence  Lt  diffused 
to  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  violent 
emotion  generally,  which  may  lead  to  sickness.  Concussion  of  the 
brain  is  also  a  cause.  These  circumstances  would  indicate  the 
result  as  due  to   a  great  loss  of  cerebral  power,  and  ihe  did- 
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irbance  of  some  tonic  state  or  balance,  permitting  a  special  and 
•cal  ontflow  of  stimulus,  which  the  healthy  condition  holds  in 
^traint.  The  case  of  sea-sickness  wooM  readily  accord  with 
\B  same  view. 

The  aid  given  to  defalcation  by  the  abdominal  and  expiratory 
ascles  is  probably  altogether  volnntary.  Infants  seem  incap- 
Ae  of  the  effort ;  in  them,  accordingly,  the  reflex  peristaltic 
ovements  of  the  intestines  are  the  expelling  instramentality. 

The  expulsion  of  the  male  semen  is  a  reflex  act  operated 
rough  the  sensory  nerves  and  the  cerebro-spinal  centres ;  the 
ascles  are  of  the  voluntary  species. 

In  a  Third  class  of  Reflex  Actions,  the  organic  functions  are 
ected  through  the  medium  of  the  cerebro- spinal  system. 

SallvatUni  is  controlled  by  the  nerve  of  taste.  A  sapid  body 
tering  the  mouth  causes  an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  The  sali- 
ry  glands  are  all  connected  with  the  sympathetic  system  of 
rves;  the  small  arteries  of  the  blood-vessels  being  kept  at  a 
-tain  point  of  contraction  through  the  vaso-motor  influence  of 
3  sympathetic.  To  produce  an  increased  flow,  the  muscular 
res  are  relaxed  by  influence  from  the  sensory  nerves,  apparently 
{pending  or  diminishing  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 
e  gastric  secretion  in  the  stomach  is  influenced,  probably  in  the 
oe  way,  through  the  sensory  nerve  of  the  stomach,  the  pneumo- 
;tric.  So,  the  flow  of  milk  in  the  female  breast  is  uugnieutcd  by 
itating  the  nipple. 

The  flow  (jf  tears  is  increased  when  a  foreign  body   enters 

eyelids.     The  same  effect  is  caused  by  a  strong  light ;  also  by 

taiing  the  conjunctival,  na.sal,  and  lingual  branches  of  the  flfth 

•ve,  all  which  reflect  influence  on  the   sympathetic  ganglia. 

len  the  flow  is  stimulated  by  the  more  reuiuto  disturbances  of 

aiting,  violent  cougliing,  laughing,  and  sobbing,  there  is  pro- 

»ly  an  intermediate  stimulation  of  the  flbres  of  the  fifth  pair. 

The  flow  of  tears  under  pain  is  a  relief  from  the  conj^^estion  of 

brain,  and  may  be  forced  on  by  that  circutn>tance,  and  not  by 

process  last  described.     The  effect  of  pain  is  to  weaken  the 

^bral  centres,  and  give  more  play  to  the  sympathetic,  so  that 

regular  consequence  is  exemplified  in  tlie  arrest  of  secretion 

,  for  example,  the  saliva  and  the  gastric  juice). 

The  winking  of  the  eye  is  a  reflex  act,  following  the  same 

anil  as  the  flow  oi  tears ;  namely,   the  presence  of  a  foreign 
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body,  the  accumulation  of  watery  drops  in  the  eye,  and  a  strong 
light.  The  nerves  of  the  fifth  pair  are  the  instrumentality ;  tnd 
the  centres  of  influence  are  partly  the  sympathetic,  pai-tly  the 
cerebro-spinal  (in  this  instance,  probably  the  medulla  oblongata). 
The  complete  and  energetic  closure  of  the  eye,  involving  not  only 
the  eyelids,  but  also  the  eyebrows,  is  altogether  volnntary. 

The  movements  of  the  iris  are  due  to  the  sympathetic  system, 
controlled  by  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  eye-ball,  and  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  eye.  The  iris  is  contracted  under  a  strong  light, 
and  expanded  as  the  light  becomes  feeble.  If  the  process  be 
conducted  on  the  analogy  of  the  foregoing  examples,  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia  would  control  the  radial  fibres,  which  keep  the  eye 
open ;  the  abatement  of  this  control  by  sensory  action  would 
allow  the  circular  or  contracting  fibix^s  to  operate.  It  is  possible, 
besides,  that  the  fibres  of  the  third  cerebral  nerve  proceeding 
to  the  iris  may  be  stimulated  by  a  reflex  influence  of  the  light 
through  some  portion  of  the  brain  (as  the  corpora  quadrigcmina). 

In  the  Fourth,  and  Inst,  Class  of  Keflex  Actions,  mnscleSi 
more  or  less  voluntary,  are  aflTected  through  the  cerebro-spinal 
centres.  Here  we  have  an  approximation  to  proper  voluntary 
acts ;  the  stimulant  in  all  cases  being  accompanied  with  sensa- 
tion, and  the  movement  being  such  as  the  will  could  exccnte. 

The  first  case  that  wo  shall  mention  is  the  contraction  of  the 
ciliary  luvftcle,  in  the  adjustment  of  tho  eye  to  near  vision.  This 
action,  without  our  consciously  willing  or  wishing  it,  snecceds  to 
the  feeling  of  indistinctness  of  tho  picture  when  anything  is 
brought  nearer  to  us.  Consentaneous  with  the  act,  are  the  nar- 
rowing of  tho  pupil  and  the  convergence  of  the  eyes ;  all  the 
three  adjustments  co-operating  to  the  distinct  vision  of  near 
objects.  The  nerve  fur  regulating  the  ciliarj*  muscle  is  supposed 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  third  pair ;  the  contraction  of  tho  iris  may 
be  due  to  tho  same  nerve,  which  likewise  governs  the  conver- 
gence of  tho  eyes,  through  tho  internal  rectus  muscle.  The 
nervous  centre  more  immediately  concerned  is  tho  anterior  pair 
of  the  corjiora  quadrigemina,  stimulated  through  the  optic  nerve. 

The  viuscles  of  the  iympanum  are  controlled  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  adjusting  muscles  of  the  eye.  The  analogj 
extends  to  tho  mixed  supply  of  nerves;  those  for  the  tensor 
tympani  being  derived  from  tho  sympathetic  (like  the  radial 
fibies  of  tho  iris)  ;  those  for  the  stapedius,  from  tho  fifth  cranial 
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rve.  On  the  theory  of  the  action  of  these  muscles  that  accords 
th  the  ahove  analogy,  the  tensor  tympani  tightens  hoth  the 
mibrane  of  the  tympanum  and  the  membranes  of  the  foramina 
the  inner  ear,  under  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia, 
d  renders  the  ear  susceptible,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  sound, 
e  the  radial  fibres  of  the  iris  widening  the  pupil  to  the  utmost. 
e  feeling  of  sound  in  excess  would  then  operate  to  relax  those 
rts,  by  the  stapedius  muscle,  which  is  stimulated  through  the 
ial  (motor)  nerve. 

Under  the  same  head  we  may  place  the  reflex  nwvenienU  of 
Senses  generally.     By  these  are  understood  the  special  move- 
nts of  the  organ  itself,  as  distinct  from  the  more  diffused  wave 
influence   accompanying   lively  sensation.      Tlm^,  an  object 
ced  in  the  hand  specially  stimulates  the  nmscles  that  bend  the 
^rs,  besides  producing  the  more  distant  effects  associated  with 
iDsation  as  a  fact  of  consciousness.     The  effect  may  be  seen  in 
one  asleep.     A  bad  smell  affects  specially  the  muscles  of  the 
e ;  a  bitter  taste  brings  on  wry  movenicnts  of  tlie  mouth. 
The  word  '  Reflex,*  as  applied  to  the  actions  now  considered, 
is  to  be  specially  guarded  and  explained.     It  is  employed  in 
}S  where  its  obvious  meaning  is  absent,  and  withheld  in  others 
(re  that  meaning  is  present.* 

The  notion  plainly  attached  to  the  word  is  a  circle  of  influence, 
rein  there  can  be  distinctly  shown  an  outer  or  peripheral 
lulation,  conveyed  by  incarrying  nerves  to  a  ganglionic  centre, 
bringing  on,  by  way  of  response,  certain  movements.  The 
nlation  may  be  unconscious,  as  in  the  intestines,  or  conscious, 
i  the  adjustment  of  the  eye.  The  distinction  is  an  important 
;  it  marks  out  two  grades  of  the  effect,  a  lower  and  a  higher ; 
distinct  names  have  been  employed  to  express  the  two— the 
Be  excito-moior  being  applied  to  the  first,  and  setisori-moior  to 
second. 

Jut  it  has  been  very  properly  remarked,  that  actions  of  the 
est  order  of  combined  volition  and  intelligence  may  have 

The  term  'automatic'  is  uBod  as  a  synoDym,  or  as  a  substitute,  for 
X,*  bat  with  still  less  aptness  for  the  purpose.  It  would  serve  to  indi- 
Jie  spontaneous  activity,  and  that  alone.  With  propt-r  cuutions  and 
nations,  the  name  '  reflex*  is  the  most  suitable  that  has  yet  been  pro- 
'  Involuntary,'  although  applicable  to  the  clu^s  (allowauce  being 
lor  a  margin  of  tr«iiuution},  is  too  wide  iu  its  meaning. 
17 
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this  reflected  character.  Any  one  promptly  answering  a  ques- 
tion, exemplifies  a  reflex  operation,  so  far  as  the  general  meaning 
is  concerned.  But  such  cases  are  not  included  among  the  so-called 
Reflex  actions,  these  being  set  in  marked  contrast  to  yolantaiy 
actions  of  every  kind. 

Again,  there  are  included  in  the  class  certain  eficcts  that  are 
obviously  wanting  in  tlie  peculiarity  implied  in  the  nanie  '  reflex.* 
Tims,  we  have  seen  that  there  are  many  movements  due  solely  or 
mainly  to  central  influence, — the  so-called  spontaneous  move- 
ments ;  with  regard  to  which,  cither  no  peripheral  stimulus  can 
bo  assigned,  or  the  stimulus  is  insignificant  compared  with  the 
energy  of  the  response,  an  energy  rising  and  falling  with  the 
physical  condition  of  the  central  grey  masses.  The  convnIsiTe 
movements  in  certain  ailments,  as  hydrophobia,  hysteria,  chorea, 
epilepsy,  tolauus,  &c.,  must  be  due  to  diseased  changes  iu  the 
condition  of  the  nervous  centres.  These  are  involuntary  move- 
ments, but  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  reflex.  AVe  may  give 
a  similar  account  of  yawning;  wbich  is  probably  due  to  the 
unequal  subsidence  of  the  nervous  action,  disturbing  the  balance 
of  the  muscular  tension.  It  would  be  a  very  forced  supposition, 
to  brinix  it  under  tho  literal  meauin":  of  i*cflex  action. 

In  the  enumeration  of  Reflex  Actions,  there  is  often  included 
a  group  of  eflects  distinct  from  any  of  tho  foregoing,  uamely, 
those  typilied  by  laughter,  cries,  sobbing,  sighing,  starting, 
flil;^ets,  &e.  These  have  been  sometimes  styled  scnsori-motor, 
because  thev  are  at  the  instance  of  sensations.  This  circuuistanoe, 
however,  does  not  show  thoir  real  chanictcristic.  Tlicy  are,  in  my 
opinion,  more  aptly  brought  under  eitwtional  diflusion,  expression, 
or  embodiment.  Kvery  couf^eious  state  is  accompanied  with  a 
diflused  wave  of  ofleets,  muscular  and  organic,  which  are  stronger 
according  as  the  feeling  is  more  intense.  Pleasing  emotions  are 
attended  with  one  class  of  manifestations, — the  smile,  for  ex- 
ample ;  states  of  [)ain  with  a  diflerent  class.  The  leading  emotions 
of  the  mind — Wonder,  Fear,  Love,  Anger,  &c, — have  each  a 
charactrristie  and  well  known  embodiment  or  display. 

Those  Tuovements  incorporated  in  our  constitution  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  very  fnct  of  being  conscious  (wc  are  of\en  said  to  be 
'  moved,'  when  it  is  only  meant  that  an  impression  is  made  on 
the  mind),  may  be  called  '  sensori-motor,'  inasmuch  as  a  aeneir 
lion,  when  sulllciently  powerful,  always  visibly  stimulates  theiDt 
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adering  them,  as  it  were,  the  retam  or  response  of  the  oatward 

pression.     They  may  also  be  styled  '  reflex/  for  the  very  same 

ison.      They   are,    farther,    *  involantary '    movements,    being 

ito  distinct  from  our  volitional  acts.     But  they  are  far  from 

ng  unconscious  :  they  are,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  inseparable 

m  consciousness,  being  entwined  with  the  conscious  condition 

the  mechanism  of  our  frame.     When  consciousness  is  feebly 

ited,  so  are  they, — so   feebly  that  no  visible   manifestation 

alts ;  when  a  stronger  excitement  is  applied,  they  are  roused 

proportion.     In  a  cultivated  shape,  they  make  the  gesticulation 

.  display  that  constitutes   the   usual   expression  or   natund 

^oage  of  feeling,  which  no  man  and  no  people  is  devoid  of, 

le   some   nations   show   it  in  a  remarkable   degree.      The 

iter,  sculptor,  poet,  actor,  seize  hold  of  these  movements  as 

basis  of  artistic  forms ;   and  the  interest  of  the  human  pre- 

X  is  greatly  dependent  on  them,  and  on  the  attributes  that 

dt  from  them. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  strictly  Reflex  Actions,  whether 
to-motor,  or  sensori-motor,  and  omitting  central  spontaneity, 
tional  diff'usion,  and  voluntary  actions  properly  so  called,  we 
now  endeavour  to  generalize  the  facts,  or  to  assign  the  most 
prehensive  laws  at  present  attainable  with  regard  to  this  pro- 
of the  animal  economy. 

!.  We  trace  one  comprehensive  arrangement,  of  wide  prcva- 
3  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  namely,  the  connexion 
een  a  peripheral  stimulus  and  the  movement  of  the  j)art. 
ted.  This  is  the  simplest  and  the  mogt  generalized  type  of 
nervous  system,  demanding  a  circle  made  up  of  incarrying 
s,  a  central  ganglion,  and  outcarrying  fibres  to  the  muscles 
be  same  locality.  In  the  lowest  creatures  possessing  a 
ous  system,  the  structure  and  the  function  are  as  now 
•ibed.  The  fixed  moUusk  responds  to  a  coutact  by  a  movo- 
;  contracting  its  body.  In  the  experiments  on  decapitated 
als,  irritation  of  the  foot  is  followed  by  retracting  or  else 
ving  out  the  limb. 

otwithstanding  the  higher  complications  super-imposed  upon 
simple  arrangement,  it  is  shown,  almost  pure,  in  many  of 
etions  above  described.  The  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
tines  appear  to  be  governed  mainly  by  the  contact  with  the 
of  the  gut  actually  in  movement.     It  is  the  same  in  the 
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pharynx  and  oosophngus,  and  also  in  the  rcctnm.  In  conghiB^, 
Bneezing,  and  sacking,  the  first  stAge  is  a  reflex  stimnlation  to 
the  muscles  of  the  parts  imtated.  In  the  operation  of  the  seveitl 
senses,  there  is  a  reflex  stimolus  of  the  same  character,  althongli 
asuiilly  disguised  and  overpowered  by  the  wider  and  more  potent 
influences,  respectively  called  emotional  and  volitional. 

We  may  readily  speculate  upon  the  mode  of  action  in  these 
simple  reflex  circles.     The  peripheral  stimulation  is  cither  simple 
contact,  iis  in  the  touch  of  a  solid  body,  or  contact  with  abfloq>- 
tion  of  material  fitted  to  act  on  the  nerves.     In  both  cases  •    j 
muscular  disturbance  of  the  nerves  takes  pliicc,  which  is  piopip 
gated  to  the  ganglia,  and  there  re-inforccd  by  the  more  active 
ehangcs  occurring  in  the  grey  corpuscular  matter ;  whence  arises 
a  molecular  movement  in  the  outgoing  or  motor  nerves.     It  is 
not  every  Ktimulation,  however,  that  imparts  or  evolves  moleca- 
lar  activity ;  some  stiunilants,   as  cold,   under  certain  circam- 
stances,  tend  to  lower,  reduce,  or  destroy  activity  already  existing. 
The  most  potent  stimuli,  as  wo  might  expect,  are  nntritive  ma- 
tt^rials,  and  substances  that-,  by  combining  with  oxygen,  or  in  other 
ways,  generate  force.     The  rise  of  temperature,  in  its  direct  or 
immediate  consequences;  contributes  molecular  power. 

II.  One  step  above  the  simplest  reflex  movement^  is  tlw 
alternation  of  two  movements,  carrying  the  same  part  to  and  fnn 
Wherever  an  organ  is  fitted  with  an  opposing  pair  of  mnsclei^ 
both  these  have  a  counexicm  with  the  ganglion  related  to  the 
]>art ;  both  receive  outcarrying  fibres,  and  the  local  stimulus  njll 
excite  movements  in  both ;  which  movements,  however,  being 
opposed,  must  alternate  with  one  another.  It  is  an  incident  of 
hueh  a  situation  that  the  muscles  should  fall  into  a  reciprocating 
movement,  and  establish  a  nervous  track  inclining  to  this  recip- 
rocation; so  much  so,  that  the  completed  contraction  of  oae^ 
without  any  other  stimulus,  is  an  occasion  of  beginning  a  coo- 
traction  of  tlio  other.  Tiie  alternating  contraction  of  opposing 
]>airs,  whether  ill  joint  response  to  a  peripheral  stimnlation,  or  as 
a  result  of  mere  spontaneity,  or,  lastly,  as  a  consequence  of  i^ 
mote  nervous  instigation,  is  a  fact  of  very  wide  generality,  and  is 
the  leaht  possible  remove  from  the  simple  reflex  circuit  supposed 
ill  the  fon'going  paragraph. 

III.  The  next  advance  in  complexity  is  shown  in  the 
currence  of  several  distinct  movements  in  one  act.     Such  a 
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rrencc  is  required  in  deglutition,  ib  sucking,  in  coughing,  in 

cible  inspiration,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  eyes,  and  in  Joco- 

ition.     The  regulating  circumstance  of  the  united  action  is  the 

•therance  of  some  end  in  the  economj.     We  know  bj  what 

ans  combined  movements  are  acquired,  in  ordinary  education ; 

mely,  by  tcutjitives  under  the  guidance  of  the  desired  effect. 

rV.  The  self-adjusting  power  now  hinted  at  (to  be  afterwards 

ly  elucidated  in  connexion  with  the  Will)  may  be  traced  in  the 

erior  region  we  have  been  considering.     The  supply  of  nutri- 

n  or  other  stimulus  gives  birth  to  molecular  force,  ending  in 

iscnlar  movement ;  which  movement,  in  many  circumstances, 

thers  the  nutritive  or  other  contact,  and  is  thereby  still  further 

nulatcd ;  as  when  the  shcU-iitih  in  the  sea  opens  its  mouth  to 

{  water  containing  its  food. 

In  several  of  the  reflex  actions  above  described,  consciousness 
isually  present ;  as  coughing,  sneezing,  sucking,  the  increased 
piratory  activity  from  cold,  the  reflex  action  of  the  senses, 
i  the  special  adjustments  of  the  ear  and  the  eye.  In  so  far  as 
se  actions  arise  during  sleep,  they  may  be  regarded  as  indi^- 
ident  of  consciousness.  But  in  some,  consciousness  is  a  part 
the  case ;  the  object  of  them  is,  not  to  respond  to  a  physical 
nulation,  but  to  remove  an  uneasiness ;  such  are  winking,  and 
adjustments  of  the  eye  to  vision,  and  of  the  ear  to  sound. 
obscure  sense  of  discomfort  is  the  antecedent  circumstance  in 
iking.  To  all  these  cases,  we  must  api>ly  the  fandiimont4il 
'  of  the  will ;  they  contain  the  essential  fact  of  volition. 
3y  differ  from  the  more  usual  forms  of  voluntary  action,  only 
aot  engrossing  our  attention  ;  we  may  be  occupied  with  other 
tters  while  they  are  taking  place.  In  this  respect,  they 
arable  actions  in  the  stage  of  consummated  habit. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  great  resemblance  to  the 
rso  of  voluntary  action  in  those  interior  reflex  processes, 
imonly  accounted  devoid  of  consciousness.  They  are  usually, 
lOugh  not  always  or  necessarily,  pointed  to  the  conservation 
the  individual,  which  is  the  foundation  circumstance  of  coii- 
)us  and  voluntary  action.  When  several  movements  are 
ted  in  one  act,  as  in  sucking,  it  is  the  better  to  answer  some 
ction  of  preservjition. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  reflex 
oluntary  and  the  voluntary :    the  two  may  shade  into   one 
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anotlior  by  insensible  dcf^ecs  ;  and  a  common  fiict  or  tendency 
of  the  system  may  be  at  the  foundation  of  both. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  COMBINED  MOVEMENTS. 

4.  Of  tlie  primitive  combined  movemonts,  in  the  linman 
subjpdt,  the  lending  examj)le  is  tlie  locomotive  rhythm.  TLe 
instinctive  cliaraet(?r  of  locomotion,  so  obvious  in  the  iufurior 
an i mills,  is  less  apparent  in  ourselves,  seeing  that  the  p<iwer 
of  walking  is  not  possessed  by  us  until  about  a  year  aftiT 
bii-th.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  strong  presumptions 
in  favour  of  an  original  endowment  entering  into  our  aptitude 
for  locomotion. 

(1.)  The  analogy  of  the  inferior  quadrupeds  countenances 
the   probability   of   a   locomotive    rhythm    in    the    human 
limbs.     The  community  of  structure  of  the  vertebrate  tyj* 
is   sulliciently  ch^se,  to  involve  such  a  deep  peculiarity  of 
th(^  nervous  svstem  as  this.     What  nature  has  done  for  the 
calf,  towards   one    of  the   ess(»ntial   accomplishments  of  an 
animal,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  done  in  some  degn»e  for  man 
To  equip  a  creature  for  walking  erect  would  doubtless  be  far 
more  dillicult,  and  might  surpass  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
primitive  structural  arrangements  ;  but  seeing  that  the  very 
same  alternation  of  limb  (Mitel's  into  both  kinds,  and  that 
nature  gives  this  power  of  alternation  in  the  one  ease,  we 
may  fairly  suppose  lliat  the  same  power  is  given  in  the  other 
also. 

{'!.)  It  is  a  matter  of  faf^t  and  observation,  that  the  alter- 
nation of  tln!  lower  limbs  is  instinctive  in  man.  I  ajjpeal  to 
tlic  s|)onianeon3  movements  of  infancy  as  the  proof  Mark 
a  chihl  jumping  in  the  arms,  or  lying  on  its  back  kicking; 
observe  the  action  of  the  two  le^s,  and  vou  will  fuul  that  the 
child  shot>ts  them  out  by  turns  with  great  vigour  an«l  rapidity. 
Notice  also  when  it  lirst  jjuts  its  f«M.'t  to  the  ground  ;  l«mg 
befom  it  can  balance  itself,  you  may  see  it  altt'rnating  the 
lini!»s  to  a  full  walking  sweep.  ( )nly  in  virtue  of  this  instinc- 
tive alternation  is  walking  so  soun  possible  to  be  uttaineiL 
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o  otlier  combination  equally  complex  could  be  acquired  at 
le  end  of  the  first  year.  Both  a  vigorous  spontaneous  im- 
ilse  to  move  the  lower  limbs,  and  a  rhythmical  or  alternating 
rection  given  to  this  impulse,  are  concerned  in  this  very 
irly  acquisition.  Let  the  attempt  be  made  to  teach  a  child 
walk  sideways  at  the  same  age,  and  we  should  entirely  fail 
r  want  of  a  primitive  tendency  to  commence  upon. 

(3.)  It  has  been  already  seen,  that  the  cerebellum  is  pro- 
ibly  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  combined  or  co-ordi- 
ited  movements.  We  have  proof  that  these  movements 
n  be  sustained  without  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  but  hardly 
Ithout  the  cerebellum.  Now,  that  the  cerebellum  should  be 
ill  developed  in  man,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  effect  those 
rmonized  arrangements  found  in  the  inferior  vertebrata,  is 
:ogether  improbable. 

Unless  some  mode  of  invalidating  these  facts  can  be 
inted  out,  the  reasonable  conclusion  will  be,  that  tliere  is  in 
e  human  subject  a  pre-established  adaptation  for  locomotive 
)vements,  which  adaptation  we  shall  now  attempt  to  analyze. 

5.  First,  it  involves  the  reciprocation  or  vibration  of  tlie 
ab.  Confining  ourselves  to  one  leg,  we  can  see  tliat  this 
ings  back  and  fore  like  a  pendulum,  implying  that  there  is 
nervous  arrangement,  such  that  the  completed  movement 
•ward  sets  on  the  commencing  movement  backward,  and 
aversely.     The  two  antagonist  sets  of  muscles  concerned 

walking,  are  chiefly  members  of  tlie  two  great  general 
risions  of  flexor  and  extensor  muscles.  Every  moving 
:mber  must  have  two  opposing  muscles  or  sets  of  muscles 
ached  to  it,  and,  between  these,  the  limb  is  moved  to 
\  fro  at  pleasure.  Tliere  is  obviously  an  organized  con- 
cion  between  antagonist  muscles  generally,  so  as  to  give 
>ntaneously  a  swinging  or  reciprocating  movement  to  the 
rts  ',  in  other  words,  when  any  member  is  carried  to  its  full 
ing  in  one  direction,  there  is  an  impulse  generated  and 
fused  towards  the  opposing  muscles,  to  bring  it  back,  or 
Ty  it  in  the  other  direction.  Of  course  this  reaction  will  be 
»st  strongly  brought  out,  on  occasions  when  the  connuenciug 
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movomont  takf^s  a  wide  and  energetic  sweep.  Thus  in  a 
swing  of  tlie  arm  carried  up  so  as  to  point  perpendicularly 
upward,  we  may  discern  an  impulse  in  the  opposing  muscles 
to  come  into  play  in  order  to  bring  it  down.  Every  swing- 
ing motion,  wlietlicr  of  arm,  leg,  trunk,  head,  jaw,  if  not 
entirely  due  to  volition,  wliich  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove, 
must  V)e  supported  by  an  arrangement  of  the  nature  now 
described.* 

In  walking,  there  is  also,  of  course,  a  pendulous  swing  of 
tlie  leg,  arising  out  of  mere  mechanical  causes.  Like  any 
other  body  hanging  loose,  the  leg  is  really  and  truly  a  pen- 

•  On  the  antagonism  of  mn.scular  movements  generaUy,  I  qaote  the 
foUowini;  stattmc-nti  from  MiUler: — 

*  Tlu  re  an;  groups  of  muscl»?8  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  action  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  extremities  have  flexors  and  extensors, 
supinators  and  jironators,  abductors  and  adductors,  and  rotators  inwards  and 
rotators  outwiirds.  Frequently  the  opposed  groups  of  muscles  have  diflFerent 
nerves.  Thus  the  flcxom  of  the  hand  and  tincrers  dtrivu  their  nervous  fibrils 
from  the  median  an»l  ulnar  n«  rvoa ;  the  extt-nst^rs  theirs  from  the  radial 
nerve;  the  flexors  of  the  fore- arm  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-cutaneous ; 
the  extensors  by  the  radial  nerve.  The  crural  nerve  supplies  the  nervous 
fibroH  for  the  extensors  of  the  log;  the  ischiadic  those  for  the  flexors.  The 
perineal  muscles,  which  raise  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  derive  their 
nervous  fibres  frr.m  the  p^rinf-al  nerve  ;  the  tibialis  pc^icus,  which  raises  the 
inner  border  of  the  foot,  is  supplied  by  the  tibial  nerve.  The  circumstance 
of  the  convulsive  motions  in  afft-ctions  of  the  spinal  cord  being  frequently 
such  as  to  curve  the  body  in  a  particular  direction,  shows  that  there  must  be 
something  in  the  disposition  of  the  nervous  fibres  in  the  central  organs  which 
facilitates  the  simnltaneom  excitement  to  action  of  particular  sets  of  muscles, 
as  the  flexors,  or  extensors,  &c. ;  although  Bellingeri*s  opinion,  that  the 
anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  serve  for  the  motions  of  flexion,  the 
ji()steri<jr  for  those  of  extension,  is  based  on  no  suflicient  facts.  Too  much 
ijnportance,  however,  must  not  be  given  to  the  above  remark  relative  to 
distinct  nerves  supplying  the  different  groups  of  muscles  ;  it  is  not  a  constant 
lact.  Sometimes  the  samo  norve  gives  branches  to  muscles  opposed  in  action ; 
the  ninth,  or  hypo-glossal  nerve,  supjtlies  both  the  muscles  which  draw  the 
liyoid  bone  forwards,  and  one  muscle  which  retracts  it ;  the  perineal  nerve 
supplies  the  perineal  muscles,  which  raise  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  and 
the  tibialis  anticus,  which  opposes  this  motion.  Antagonist  mueclos  can, 
moreover,  be  most  easily  made  to  combine  in  action ;  thus  the  perineal  muscles 
and  the  anterior  tibisd,  acting  together,  raise  the  foot.  The  flexor  carpi 
radinlis  and  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  can  combine  so  as  to  abdact  the 
hand.'— p.  925. 
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dulum,  and  when  thrown  back  begins  to  move  forward  of  its 
own  accord.  Again,  the  extensor  muscles,  wliich  maintain  the 
body  in  an  erect  position,  are  antagonized  by  tlie  weight 
of  the  parts ;  hence  in  dancing  up  and  down,  the  downward 
movement  may  take  place  by  simply  relaxing  the  tension  of 
the  supporting  nmscles.  In  the  same  manner,  the  jaw  tends 
to  drop  of  its  own  accord. 

6.  Secondly,  there  is  implied  in  locomotion,  an  alternate 
movement  of  corresponding  limbs,  or  an  alternation  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  body.  After  one  leg  has  made  its  forward 
sweep,  an  impulse  has  to  be  given  to  the  other  leg  to  commence 
a  movement  in  the  same  course.  -  The  two  sides  of  the  body 
must  be  so  related,  that  the  full  stretch  of  the  muscles  of  tlie 
one  side  originates  a  stimulus  to  those  of  the  other.  Nothing 
less  would  suffice  to  enable  a  new-born  calf  to  walk.  The 
alternation  between  the  right  and  left  legs,  both  fore  and  hind, 
must  be  firmly  established  in  the  animal's  organization  by  a 
proper  arrangement  of  the  nerves  and  nerve  centres.  And  if 
the  power  of  walking  in  human  beings  be  assisted  by  primi- 
tive impulses  and  arrangements,  this  specific  provision  is 
necessarily  implied. 

The  alternation  of  the  two  sides  in  locomotion  extends 
beyond  the  nmscles  of  the  limbs  ;  the  whole  tnink  and  head 
sway  in  harmony  with  the  members,  both  in  quadrupeds  and 
in  man. 

There  are  some  important  exceptions  to  this  alternating 
arrangement ;  but  these  are  of  a  kind  to  x>lace  in  a  stronger 
light  the  examples  of  it  now  quoted.  The  two  eyes  are  made 
to  move  together,  and  never  alternate.  This  arrangement  is 
the  most  prominent,  but  not  the  only,  example  of  associated 
simultaneous  movement^.  It  has,  doubtless,  to  do  with  the 
unity  and  singleness  of  the  act  of  vision.  Moreover,  if  we 
observe  the  early  movements  of  the  arms  in  children,  we 
shall  find  in  them  more  of  the  tendency  to  act  together  than 
to  alternate ;  showing,  as  we  might  otherwise  infer,  that  the 
impulse  of  alti^rnation  of  the  limbs  is  not  so  deep-seated  an 
instinct  in  man  as  in  quadrupeds.    In  like  manner,  the  move- 
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nients  of  the  features  ai'e,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  on  both 
sides  of  the  face. 

7.  Thirdly.     The  locomotion  of  animals  moving  on  all 
fours  sug«^'eyts  a  further  necessity  of  primitive  adjustment 
It  is  recjuisite  that  there  should  be  some  provision  for  keep- 
ing the  fore  and  liiud  legs  in  proper  relation  and  rhythm. 
Something  of  the  nature  of  the  vcrmicalar  movement  (that  ia, 
the  loconioliou  of  worms),  or  the  movements  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  needs  to  be  assumed  in  this  case.     Such  a  con- 
nexion must  exist  between  the  fore  and  hind  segments,  in 
order  that  the  movements  of  the  one  may  stimulate  in  suc- 
cession the  movements  of  the  other,  by  a  nervous  propogatio% 
along  the  spinal  cord  to  the  cerebellum,  or  other  centre  go- 
verning the  primitive  rhythmical  motions.     In  the  crawliug 
of  reptiles,  it  is  obvious  that  the  muscular  contraction  in  one 
S(*gment  or  circle,  must  yield  a  stimulus  to  a  nerve  in  con- 
nexion with  the  next  circle,  which  is  made  to  contract  itt 
conse(|uence,  and  furnish  a  stimidus  to  the  third,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  line  of  the  body  :  the  action  of  the  intes- 
tines being  almost  the  same.     In  a  dog,  we  see  the  move- 
ment of  the  limbs  ])ropagated  to  the  tail.     Each  species  of 
animal  has  its  particular  formula  of  ordering  the  legs  i^ 
walking,  determined,  it  may  be,  in  i>art  by  the  shape  of  tb»J 
body,  but  duly  transmitted  in  the  breed  as  a  property  of  its 
structure.     The  shamble  of  the  elephant  represents  one  sp<^- 
cies  of  rhythm ;  while  the  horse  can  pass  through  all  the 
varieties  of  walk,  gallop,  and  cant<?r.     In  climbing,  too,  the 
alt^M'nation  and  the  i)ropagation  both  come  into  play  as  helps. 
In  swimming,  bf>tli  are  likewise  ai)parent. 

8.  I  must  now  mention  more  particularly  the  assoeiaUd 
or  consensual  movements,  or  those  that  are  so  connected  as 
to  occur  togcth(»r.  Tht;  most  perfert  example  of  this  is  in  vision. 
In  order  to  mak«?  the  two  eyes  act  together,  the  corresponding 
muscles  of  each  must  be  simultaneously  excited  by  the  nerves 
The  following  are  the  facts  connected  with  this  iuteresting 
case.     I  (juote  from  Aliiller. 

*  Soiiie  uf  the  most  remarkable  facts  illustrating  tlic  association 
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nd  nntagonism  of  mnscniar  actions,  are  presented  by  the  masclos 

hich  move  the  eyes.     The  corresponding  branches  of  the  third, 

r  motor  ocnli,  nerve  of  the  two  sides  have  a  remarkable  innate 

tndencj   to  consensual   action,   a   tendency   which  cannot   be 

Kaibed   to  habit.     The  two   eyes,   whether  moved  upwards, 

^wnwards,  or  inwards,  must  always  move  together  ;  it  is  quite 

ipossible  to  direct  one  eye  upwards  and  the  other  downwards 

the  same  time.     This  tendency  to  consensual  action  is  evi- 

mced  from  the  time  of  birth  ;  it  must  therefore  be  owing  tx> 

»me  peculiarity  of  structure  at  the  origins  of  the  two  nerves. 

lie  association  in  action  of  the  coiTesponding  branches  of  the 

^0  nervi  motores  oculi,  renders  the  absence  of  such  tendency  to 

nsensual  motion  in  the  two  external  recti  muscles   and  thu 

ah.  nerves   more   striking.     We   do,  it  is  true,  in  a  certain 

easnre  cause  the  two  external  recti  muscles   to  act  together 

ben  we  restore  the  two  eyes,  of  which  the  axes  are  converging, 

the   parallel  direction;    but  there  the  power   of  consensual 

tion  ends ;  the  two  eyes  can  never  be  made  to  diverge,  however 

eat  the  effort  exerted  to  do  so.     There  is  an  innate  tendency 

d  irresistible  impulse  in  the  corresponding   brandies  of  the 

ird  nerve  to  associate  action  ;   while  in  the  sixth  nerves  nut 

ly  is  this  tendency  absent,   but  the  strong  action  of  one  of 

ese  nerves  is  incompatible  with  the  action  of  the  other.     Tlieso 

Qate  tendencies,  in  the  third  and  sixth  nerves,  are  extremely 

portant  for  the  functions  of  vision  :    for  if,  in   place  of  the 

:th  nerves,   the  external   recti   muscles   had   received  each  a 

Mich  of  the  third  nerve,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 

Jce  one  of  these  muscles  act  without  the  other  ;  one  eye,  for 

^mple,  could  not  have  been  directed  inwards  while  the  other 

IS  directed  outwards,  so  as  to  preserve  the  parallelism,  or  con- 

fgence  of  their  axes ;  but  they  would  necessarily  have  diverged 

len  one  rectus  extern  us  had  been  made  to  act  voluntarily.     To 

ider  possible  the  motion  of  one  eye  inwards,  while  tlie  other 

directed  outwards,  the  external  straight  muscles  have  received 

ires  which  have  no  tendency  to  consensual  action.     In  conse- 

ence,  however,  of  the  tendency  in  the  two  internal  straight 

iscies  to  associate  motion,  it  is  necessfiry   when  one  eye  is 

■ected  inwards  and  the  other  outwards,  that  the  contraction  of 

)  rectus  extemus  of  the  latter  should  be  so  strong  as  to  over- 

ne  the  associate  action  of  the  rectus  iuternus  of  the  same  eye ; 
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and  in  tliC  c-f?.»rt  to  direct  one  eye  completely  oat  wards,  we 
actuallv  feel  this  Ftronger  contraction  of  the  external  rectus. 
These  consecrations  enable  ns  to  nnderstand  perfectly  the 
hitherto  eni^rmatical  fact  that,  in  all  vertebrata,  the  external 
rectcs  moscle  receives  a  special  nerve." — (p.  929.) 

The  autiior  then  poes  on  to  show  the  relation  of  the 
corresponrling  oblique  muscles  to  each  other,  and  the  similar 
K^ason  therci  is  for  having  a  distinct  nerve  to  the  superioi 
ohiique  or  troclilear  muscle. 

An  association  exists  l)etween  the  adjustment  of  the  iris 
and  the  oth'rr  movements  of  the  eye ;  thus,  whenever  the  eye 
is  voluntarily  directed  inwaixls,  the  iris  contracts.  Hence 
the  fact  already  stated,  that  the  iris  is  contracted  during 
near  vi?5ion- 

Miillt-r  also  reuiarks  that  *  the  motions  ven*  prone  to  be 
associat'Ml  inv«nuntarily,  are  those  of  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  two  siJi'S  of  the  bodv.  The  motions  of  the  irides,  of 
the  muscles  of  the  ear,  of  the  eyelids,  and  of  the  extremities, 
ill  the  attempt  to  effect  opposed  motions,  are  examples  of 
such  associations.'  I  have  already  remarked  that  this  coin- 
cidence of  movements  on  the  two  sides,  co-exists,  in  the 
ciise  of  the  limbs  at  least,  with  an  organization  for  an  alter- 
nating motion. 

The  same  author  further  obsen*es,  that  'the  less  perfect 
the  action  of  the  ner\ou3  system,  the  more  frequently  do 
associated  members  occur.  It  is  only  by  education,  that  we 
acquire  the  power  of  confining  the  influence  of  volition,  in 
the  production  of  movements,  to  a  certain  numl>er  of  nervous 
fibivs  issuing  from  the  brain.  An  awkward  person,  in  per- 
furiuing  one  voluntary  movement,  makes  many  others,  which 
are  jiioduced  involuntarily  by  consensual  nervous  action.' 
(p.  028.)  This,  however,  introduces  much  larger  considera- 
tions, involving  the  whole  mechanism  of  emotion  and 
volition. 

9.  There  are  various  appearances  that  suggest  the  ex- 
istence of  a  law  of  general  harmony  of  state  throughout  the 
muscular  svstem.     In  8tretchin<j  the  lower  limbs,  we  feel  at 
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the  same  time  an  impulse  to  stretch  the  arms,  the  trunk,  the 
head,  and  the  features,  or  to  put  in  action  the  whole  class  of 
extensor  or  erector  muscles.  The  act  of  yawning  propagates 
a  movement  over  the  whole  hody.  I  cannot  positively  affirm 
that  this  may  not  be  explained  by  similarity  of  state  produc- 
ing eveiywhere  a  similar  impulse,  but  the  appearances  are 
more  in  favour  of  a  harmony  of  condition  produced  through 
the  nervous  system.  When  the  eye  is  gazing  attentively 
on  an  object,  the  whole  body  is  spontaneously  arrested,  the 
features  are  fixed,  the  mouth  is  open;  and  the  same  har- 
monizing fixity  is  observed  in  the  act  of  listening.  So,  a 
movement  in  one  part  propagates  itself  to  other  parts,  un- 
less a  special  check  is  maintained ;  tlie  movements  of  the 
eye  excite  the  whole  body.  Vocal  utterance  brings  on  gesti- 
culation. The  pace  of  movement  is  also  rendered  harmoni- 
ous. Rapid  movements  of  the  eye  from  exciting  spectacles 
make  all  the  other  movements  rapid.  Slow  speech  is  accom- 
panied by  languid  gestures.  In  rapid  walking  (before  the 
exercise  has  a  derivative  efiTect  on  the  brain),  the  thoughts 
are  quickened. 

These  movements  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  primitive 
impulses  that  serve  the  useful  ends  of  the  animal ;  they  count 
among  the  practical  instincts  now  under  discussion.  They 
cause  the  animal  to  come  into  harmony  with  the  circum- 
stances that  surround  it, — to  be  quiet  when  the  scene  is  still, 
to  start  up  and  join  when  others  are  stirring. 

This  property  imparts  character  to  individuals.  A  person 
is  either  slow  or  vivacious,  generally  ;  the  cast  of  movement 
is  the  same  in  all  organs,  in  action  and  in  thought.  From  it 
arises,  likewise,  a  means  of  rousing  and  controlling  the  actions, 
thoughts,  and  passions,  of  men  and  animals. 

In  the  cries  of  human  beings  and  animals,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  expression  of  feeling,  there  is  a  primitive  combi- 
nation or  concurrence  of  movements,  remarkable  for  its  uni- 
formity. The  tension  of  the  vocal  cords,  through  the  laryngeal 
muscles,  the  forced  expiration,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
mouth,  are  united  in  the  same  act.     Possibly  these  are  con- 
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curring  effects  of  the  emotional  wave,  or  the  diffused  stimulus 
of  strong  feeling,  to  be  noticed  presently. 

10.  There  are  certain  cases,  where  one  sense  can  appa- 
rently act  for  another,  previous  to  experience,  as  when  an 
animal  detects  wholesome  or  unwholesome  food  by  the  smell, 
before  tasting  it  That  the  sense  of  taste  should  inform 
lis  of  what  is  good  for  digestion  (which  it  does  to  an  im- 
perfect degree  in  the  human  subject),  is  not  surprising, 
seeing  that,  in  tlie  mouth,  the  alimentary  canal  is  already 
commenced;  we  feel*  more  difficulty  in  discovering  how 
a^mcH  should  have  this  power  of  anticipating  digestion  and 
nutrition. 

The  effluvia  tliat  bodies  emit  to  the  nostrils,  may  be  a 
specimen  or  representative  of  their  substance  as  applied  to 
the  stomach,  and  may  have  something  of  a  like  effect  on  tlie 
nervous  system.  We  know  tliat  the  smell  of  putridity  causes 
loathing  and  disgust,  and  that  an  attempt  to  eat  such  material 
would  only  complete  the  effect  already  begun  ;  while,  on  the 
other  liand,  substances  that  have  a  sweet  or  fresh  flavour,  would 
in  all  probability  be  free  from  nausea  in  the  st^^mach. 

On  the  general  fact  of  one  sense  acting  for  another  by 
way  of  warning  or  invitation,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  a  deep 
harmony  appears  to  exist  among  the  different  senses,  in  con- 
stqiience  of  which  we  apply  common  epithets  to  the  objects 
of  all  of  them.  Thus,  the  effect  we  call  '  freshness,*  deter- 
mined by  the  stimulus  of  the  lungs,  the  digestion,  or  the 
general  neiTOus  tone,  arises  in  several  of  the  senses.  The 
<lifliculty  is  to  find  the  same  extertud  ohject,  acting  in  the 
same  manner  upon  two  or  more  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
discerning  food  by  the  sight,  or  by  the  sinelL  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  these  coincidences,  recognized  before  experience, 
are  very  few  in  number,  and  that  the  great  safeguard  of 
animals  lies  in  making  the  direct  experiment  of  eating  what 
comes  in  their  way,  and  in  deciding  according  to  the  feel- 
ings that  result  therefrom.* 

*  It  is  a  fact  that  lambs  commence  eating,  not  the  short  tender  grass, 
but  the  long  and  dried  tops. 
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Among  concurrences  in  Sensation,  there  may  also  be  noticed 
the  facts  known  as  the  transference,  radiation,  and  reflexion  of 
eensations.  Reference  has  already  been  made  (Keflex  Actions, 
p.  250)  to  the  tendency  of  violent  nervous  stimulation  to  extend 
its  sphere  into  collateral  tracks.  There  are  certa^in  cases  of 
definite  and  uniform  transference  of  the  seat  of  a  sensation  to  a 
distant  locality.  In  disease  of  the  hip,  the  pain  is  felt  in  the 
knee ;  when  the  kidney  is  the  seat  of  irritation  the  feeling  of 
pain  may  be  localized  in  the  heel ;  certain  diseases  of  the  brain 
are  accompanied  with  pains  in  the  limbs  (Marshall's  Physiology, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  347). 

THE  INSTINCTIVE  PLAY  OF  FEELING. 

11.  In  following  out  our  present  object,  which  is  to  pass 
in  review  all  that  is  primitive  among  the  sensibilities  and  the 
activities  of  the  mental  system,  we  shall  next  consider  the 
instinctive  or  original  mechanism  for  the  expression  of 
Feeling.*  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous among  the  manifestations  of  human  feeling,  as 
Laughter  and  Tears,  belong  to  us  from  our  birth.  Education 
here  finds  work  in  repressing  original  impulses,  no  less  than 
in  imparting  new  and  artificial  forms  of  emotional  display. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  quote  the  section  devoted  to  this 
subject  in  Miiller's  Physwlogy.  The  professed  title  of  the 
section  is,  Movements  due  to  the  Passions  of  the  Mind. 

•  I  have  already  referred  (see  p.  2.58),  to  the  general  law  which  I  believe 
connects  together  emotion,  or  feeh'ng,  and  those  plivHical  activitios  of  the 
frame  known  as  the  expression  or  manifestation  of  feeling.  The  movemonta 
and  display  caused  by  mental  excitement  have  been  commonly  regarded  as 
merely  incidental  to  certain  of  the  stronger  feelings,  and  little  attention  has 
Xi^riL  piiid  to  them  in  the  scientific  consideration  of  the  mind.  For  my  own 
part,  however,  I  look  upon  these  active  g('stures  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
cimplez  fact  of  consciousness,  in  every  form  and  variety.  I  do  not  say  but 
we  may  have  fuelings  that  do  not  give  rise  to  any  visible  stir  of  the 
active  members,  either  in  consequence  of  voluntary  suppres«ion,  or  because 
the  difliis<  d  stimulus  is  too  weak  to  ovt-rcomo  the  inertia  of  the  parts  to  be 
moved, — but  I  mean  to  affirm  thit  with  ftelinj  there  always  is  a  freely 
diffused  current  of  nervous  activity,  tending  to  produce  movements,  gesture, 
ex]>rc88ion,  and  all  the  other  effects  described  in  the  course  of  the  next  lew 
pages. — See  *  The  Emotions  and  the  Will/  Emotiotut^  Chap.  I.,  }  2. 
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*  It  is  principallj  tbe   respiratory  portion  of  the   nervous 
system  which  is  involuntarily  excited  to  the  production  of  mw- 
cular  actions  by  passions  of  the  mind.     Hero  again  we  see  that 
any  sud«lcn  change  in  the  state  of  the  brain,  propaf^tcd  to  the 
medulla  oblongata,  immediately  caases  a  change  of  action  in  the 
respiratory   muscles,    through    the   medium   of  the    respiratorj 
nerves,  including  the  respiratoiy  nerve  of  the  face.     There  are 
no  data  for  either  proving  or  refuting  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
])a.ssions  have  their  seat  of  action  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
brain,  whence  their  effects  might  emanate.     But  these  effects  tre 
observed   to   be   transmitted    in   all   direriMns  *    by   the  motor 
nervous  fibres,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  passion,  wu 
either  excited  or  weakened  in  action,  or  completely  paralyzed 
for  the  time. 

*  The  exciting  passions  give  rise  to  spasms,  and  frequently 
even  to  convulsive  motions  affecting  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
respiratory  and  facial  nerves.     Not  only  are  the  features  dis- 
torted, but  the  actions  of  the  respiratory  muscles  are  so  changw 
as  to  produce  tho  movements  of  crying,   sighing,  and  sobbing- 
Any  passion  of  whatever  nature,  if  of  sufilcieut  intensity,  niaj 
give  rise  to  crying  and  sobbing.     Weeping  may  be  produced  by 
joy,  pain,  anger,   or  rage.     During  the  sway  of  depressing  pW- 
sions,  such  as  anxiety,  fear,  or  teiTor,  all  tho  muscles  of  the  body 
become  relaxeil,  the  motor  influence  of  tho  brain  and  spinal  cord 
being  dei)resscd.     The  feet  will  not  support  tho  body,  the  features 
hang  as  without  life,   the  eye  is  fixed,  tho  look  is  completely 
vacant  and  void  of  cxinession,  the  voice  feeble  or  extinct.     Fre- 
quently the  state  of  the  feelings  under  the  influence  of  passion  is 
of  a  mixed  character  ;  the  mind  is  unable  to  free  itself  from  the 
depressing  idea,  yet  the  effort  to  conquer  this  gives  rise  to  an 
excited  action  of  the  brain.     In  these  mixed  passions  the  expres- 
sion of  relaxation  in  certain  muscles, — in  the  face,  for  example, — 
may  be  combined  with  the  active  state  of  others,  so  that  the 
features  are  distorted,   whether   in  consequence  merely  of  the 
antagonizing  aetlim  of  the  oppo.sito  mu:icles  I)eing  paralyzed,  or 
by  a  really  convulsive  conti-action.     Frequently  also,  both  in  the 
mixed  and  the  depressing  passions,  some  muscles  of  the  face  are 
ailected  with  tremors.     The  voluntary  motion  of  a  mosclo  half 

*  Italic8  mine. 
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raljzed  by  the  inflaence  of  passion  is  frequently  of  a  tremnlons 

&racter,  in  consequence  of  its  being  no  longer  completely  under 

)  inflaence  of  the  will.     We  experience  this  particularly  in  the 

iscles  of  the  face,  when,  during  the  sway  of  a  depressing  op 

xed  passion,  we  endeavour  to  excite  them  to  voluntary  action ; 

i  muscles  of  the  organ  of  voice  also,  under  such  circumstances, 

imble  in  their  action,  and  the  words  attempted  to  be  uttered 

d  tremulous. 

*  The  nerve  most  prone  to  indicate  the  state  of  the  mind  during 

88ion  is  the  facial  ;*  it  is  the  nerve  of  physiognomic  expression, 

d  its  sphere  of  action  becomes  more  and  more  limited  in  dififerent 

imals,  in  proportion  as  the  features  lose  their  mobility  and  ex- 

essive  character.     In  birds,  it  has  no  influence  on  the  expression 

the  face ;  those  only  of  its  branches  exist  which  are  distributed 

the  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  cutaneous  muscle  of  the 

ik ;  and  the  erection  of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  or,  in  some  birds, 

the  ear  feathers,  is  in  them  the  only  movement  by  which  the 

ial  nerve  serves  to  indicate  the  passions.     Next  to  the  facial, 

>  respiratory  nerves,  -  those  of  the  internal  organs  of  rcspira- 

0,  the  laryngeal  and  phrenic  nerves,t  as  well  as  those  of  the 

emal  thoracic  and  abdominal  muscles — are  most  susceptible  of 

iufluence  of  the  passions.     But  when  the  disturbance  of  the 

lings  is  very  intoise,  all  the  spinal  nerves  become  affected,  to 

extent  of  imperfect  paralysis,  or  the  excitement  of  trembling 

the  whole  body. 

*  The  completely  different  expression  of  the  features  in  different 
sions  shows  that,  according  to  the  kind  of  feeling  excited,  on- 
ly different  groups  of  the  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve  are  acted 

Of  the  cause  of  this  we  are  quite  ignorant. 
'  The  disturbed  action  of  the  heart  during  mental  emotions  is  a 
larkable  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  passions  over  the  move- 
its  of  organs  supplied  by  the  sympathetic  nerve.' — p.  932-4. 

12.  With  regard  to  the  Movements  of  the  Face,  Sir  Charles 

*  '  The  foetal  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  face.  It  is  distributed  to 
ZDQsdeB  of  the  ear  und  of  the  scalp ;  to  those  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and 
da;  and  to  the  cutaneous  muscles  of  the  neck.' 

t  The  laryngeal  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  larynx, 
are,  therefore,  instrumental  in  stimulating  the  voice.    The  phreniCy  or 
bragmatic  nerve,  is  the  special  nerve  of  the  diaphragm. 
18 
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V>M  is  of  (»})iiii()n,  that  many  of  thoni  are  scoomlary  to  the 
jiiovcinonts  of  r('si)iratioii.  He  regards  the  heart  and  the 
lungs  as  the  great  primary  sources  of  expression — tlie  organs 
first  all'ected  by  the  emotional  excitement  of  the  brain. 

Ho  calls  attention  to  'the  extent  of  the  actions  of  respiration ; 
the  reiiiuiL'iiess  of  tlio  parts  ajj^itated  in  sympathy  with  the  heart. 
Tlic  act  of  respiration  is  not  liniiti^d  to  the  trunk  ;  the  actions  of 
certain  muscles  of  the  windpipe,  tlie  throat,  the  lips,  the  nostril^ 
arc  neeossary  to  expand  tliosc  tubes  and  openings,  so  that  the  air 
may  ho  aibnitted  through  tlicm  in  respiration  witli  a  freedom 
corresponding  to  the  increased  action  of  the  clicst.     Withoat  this, 
the  sides  of  tliese  j)liant  tubes  would  fall  together,  and  we  shonU 
be  suHocated  by  exertion  or  passion.     Let  us  consider  how  manv 
muscles  are  e(nnbinc«l  in  the  tini^le  act  of  brcatliing — how  manj 
are  added  in  the  aet  of  coujjrhin;; — how  these  aro  chanired  anJ 
modi  lied  in  sneezing  ; — let  us  rellcct  on  the  various  combinations 
of  museles  of  the  throat,  windpipe,  tongue,  lips,  in  spt»akin;r anJ 
siniiinLT,*  and  we  >hall  be  able  iustlv  tu  estimate  the  extent  oftb^ 
museles  which  are  associated  with  the  proper  or  simple  act  oi 
dilating    and    compressing   the    chest.     But   liow    much    mor^ 
iiumercms  are  the  changes  wrouu'ht  upon  these  muscles  vbf^ 
nature  emplo3's  them  in  the  double  capacity  of  comniunicatiCa 
our  thout^hts  and  ieelinjjrs  ;  not  in  the  lamruajic  of  sounds  merely* 
bat  in  the  laiiLrniiLre  of  ex])ression  of  the  countenance  also;  f*^"' 
certainly  the  one  is  as  nnich  their  olfiee  as  the  other.* 

*  Let  us  see  how  the  machine  works.     01 'serve  a  man  thr€^^' 
encd  with  sntli  ration  :  remark  the  sudden  and  wild  eiu-rjrv  tb^ 
ymrvades  every  Italure  ;  the  contractions  of  the  throat,  the  ga.-P* 
ing  and  the  s]»asniodic  twitehings  of  his  face,  the  heaving  of  b'* 
chest  and  shoulders,  and  how  lie  stretches  his  liand  and  calch<?' 
liko  a  drowninir  man.     Tiiese  arc  eil'i.rts  made  under  the  oppn:*' 
.sivc   intolerable   sensation   at   his   heart;  and   the   means   whit*'* 
nature  enijiliiys,  to  guard  and  preserve  tlic  animal  machine,  givin?^ 
to  the  vital  oru^an  a  sen>ibilitv  that  excites  to  the  utmost  excrtioD- 
— Ainih'niij  of  E.ii>rissli>iiy  JW'd  Edition,  p.  'JL 

This  last  illustration  does  in)t  decide  the  point  as  to  th«? 

•  Tljcso,  lujwivcr,  aro  not  jTiinilivo  vr  instinctive  aMociatii.nt|  theclM* 
tiiut  wt>  uro  mobt  inlcrtfttcd  in  trucing  out  at  prttkut. 
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►endcnce  of  the  contortion  of  the  features  upon  the  respi- 
iry  organs,  inasmuch  as  the  state  of  intense  pain  supposed 
iild  excite  every  part  of  the  body  by  direct  action.  The 
vious  remarks  on  the  necessity  there  is  for  movements  of 
J  respiratory  passages, — the  throat,  mouth,  and  nostrils, — 
accompany  the  action  of  the  lungs,  are  very  much  in  favour 
the  author's  view. 

But  that  the  action  on  the  face  is  not  wholly  a  conse- 

ence  of  respii-atory  excitement,  is  decisively  proved  by  the 

pression  of  the  eyes,  for  this  in  no  way  ministers  to  the 

^thiug  function.     AVe  are,  therefore,  led  to  conclude  that, 

lile  a  certain  amount  of  the  facial  expression  is  due  to 

e  sympathy  or  association  of  the  parts  with  the  movements 

the  lungs,  there  still  remains  a  source  of  independent  ex- 

ement  derived  from  the  brain  at  first  hand,  and  through  th(j 

Be  common  impulse  that  affects  the  respiratory,  the  vocal, 

(I  other  organs.     This  distinctness  of  action  is  recognized 

the  passage  above  quoted  from  Miiller. 

13.  In  tracing  out  systematically  and  minutely  the  physi- 

1  accompaniments  of  states  of  feeling,  there  is  observable  a 

>a(l  and  fundamental  division  into  two  classes — namely, 

tots  of  movement  through  the  muscular  syst«*m,  and  orf/cfjiic 

(^cts,  or  the  influences  exerted  upon  the  viscera  and  glandu- 

organs.     Let  us  consider  first  the  Movements.     We  find 

tain  muscles  more  particularly  acted  on  under  feeling,  and 

med,  for  that  reason,  muscles  of  Exi>ression.      Of  those 

»re  susceptible  regions,  our  attention  is  specially  called  to 

'  Face. 

The  muscles  of  the  face,  wherebv  all  the  movements  are 

stained,  are   arranged   round   three  distinct  centres, — the 

OS,  the  Nose,  and  the  ilouth.     The  mouth  has  the  largest 

niber  of  muscles,  and  is  the  most  easily  ail'octed  by  states 

feeling.     The  nose  is  the  least  endowed  with  mobility. 

The  muscles  of  the  Eyebrow  have  been  already  pointed 

t.    The  occipitO'frontalis  descends  over  the  forehead,  and 

inserted  into  the  eyebrow  ;  this  it  raises  or  arches.     It  is 

posed   by   the  cornt gator  supereiliif  which  conoigates   or 
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wrinkles  the  foroliead,  drawing  the  eyebrows  together.  These 
are  pre-eminently  muscles  of  expression,  although  also  em- 
ployed as  voluntary  muscles  for  the  purposes  of  vision.  They 
are  emotionally  moved  by  opposite  states  of  feeling,  the  one 
in  the  more  pleasing  emotions,  the  other  in  pain,  doubt,  and 
embarrassment ;  and  the  appeamnce  that  they  cause  to  a 
spectator  suggests,  by  association,  the  corresponding  states  of 
mind.  The  07'hicular  muscle  of  the  eyelids,  which  closes  the 
eye,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sphincter,  like  the  muscle  surround- 
ing the  mouth,  and  constituting  the  lips.  This  is  opposed 
by  the  levator  palpebrce,  or  the  elevating  muscle  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  which  opens  the  eye,  both  voluntarily  and  under  emo- 
tion. The  (elisor  tarsi  '  is  a  very  thin,  small  muscle,  placed 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit,  resting  against  the  fibrous 
covering  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
orbicularis.* 

'The  cormgator  muscle,  being  fixed  at  its  inner  extremity, 
di'aws  the  eyebrow  and  eyelid  inwards,  and  throws  the  skin  into 
perpendicular  lines  or  folds,  as  in  frowning.  The  occipito-frontahs 
wiU,  on  the  contrary,  elevate  the  brow,  and  wrinkle  the  skin 
transversely ;  which  actions  are  so  frequently  repeated  by  most 
persons,  and  so  constantly  by  some  of  a  particular  temperament, 
that  the  skin  is  marked  permanently  by  lines  in  the  situations 
just  referred  to.  The  orbicular  muscle  is  the  sphincter  of  the 
eyelids.  It  closes  them  firmly,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  them 
to  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  which  is  its  fixed  point  of  attach- 
ment. The  levator  palpebras  is  the  direct  antagonist  of  the 
orbicular  muscle ;  for  it  raises  the  upper  eyelid,  and  uncovers  the 
globe  of  the  eye.  The  tensor  tarsi  draws  the  eyelid  towards  the 
nose,  and  presses  the  orifices  of  the  lachrymal  ducts  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  It  may  thus  facilitate  the 
entrance  of  the  tears  into  the  ducts,  and  promote  their  passage 
towards  the  nose.' — Qqain. 

14.  The  muscles  of  the  Nose  are,  first,  the  pyramidal, 
*  which  rests  on  the  nasal  bone,  and  appears  like  a  prolon- 
j^ation  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  with  whose  fibres  it  is  inti- 
mately connected  It  extends  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to 
about  half-way  down,  where  it  becomes  tendinous,  and  unites 
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ith  tlift  compressor  naris.  Its  chief  effect  seems  to  be  that 
F  giving  a  fixed  point  of  attachment  to  the  frontal  muscle ; 
.  also  wrinkles  the  skin  at  the  root  of  the  nose.' 

The  common  elevator  of  tlu  lip  and  nose  lies  along  the  side 
ad  wing  of  the  nose,  extending  from  the  inner  margin  of  the 
rbit  to  the  upper  lip.  It  raises  the  wing  of  the  nose  and  the 
pper  lip  together. 

The  compressor  naris  '  is  a  tliin,  small  triangular  muscle, 
hich  lies  close  upon  the  superior  maxilla  and  the  side  of 
le  nose,  being  transverse  from  without  inwards  and  upwards.' 
ontrary  to  its  name,  the  principal  action  of  it  must  be  to 
cpand  the  nostril  by  raising  the  latei-al  cartilage.  This  is  an 
'.tion  in  obvious  harmony  with  respiration,  seeing  that  it 
)ens  the  nasal  passage. 

The  depressor  alee  nasi  "  is  a  small  flat  muscle,  lying  be- 
?een  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  muscular  structure  of 
e  lip,  with  which  its  fibres  are  closely  connected.' 

Of  these  and  other  bundles  of  muscular  fibres,  traceable 
I  the  small  cartilages  of  the  nose,  the  only  considerable  or 
werful  muscle  is  the  Common  Elevator  of  the  Lip  and  Nose. 
Wch  is  thoroughly  under  the  command  of  the  will,  and 
oduces  a  very  marked  contortion  of  feature,  wrinkling  the 
^  and  raising  the  upper  lip.  In  expressing  disgust  at  a 
d  smell,  this  muscle  is  strongly  brought  into  play,  and 
ence  it  comes  to  be  employed  in  expressing  disgusts  gene- 
Uy.  It  is,  however,  employed  without  any  such  intention. 
15.  There  are  nine  muscles  connected  with  the  move- 
-nts  of  the  Mouth.  One  of  them,  the  orhicidaris,  is  single, 
d  surrounds  and  forms  the  aperture  itself;  the  other  eight 
3  pairs,  and  radiate  from  this  as  from  a  centre. 
T\iQ  proper  elevator  of  the  upper  lip  extends  from  the  lower 
fder  of  the  orbit  to  the  upper  lip,  lying  close  to  the  border 
the  common  elevator  of  the  lip  and  nose.  When  the  lip  is 
^d  without  raising  the  nose,  which  is  not  a  very  easy  act, 
is  muscle  is  the  instrument. 

The  elevator  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  '  lies  beneath  the 
seeding,  and  partly  concealed  by  it.' 
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*  The  zijrfomatici  are  two  uarrow  fasciculi  of  muscular 
fibres,  extending  obliquely  from  the  most  prominent  point 
of  the  cheek  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  one  being  larger  and 
longer  than  the  other/  The  elevator  of  the  angle  of  the 
luouth,  and  the  zygomatic  muscles,  serve  to  retract  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  in  sniiling;  they  are  therefore  muscUs  of  ex- 

The  two  first  of  these  four  muscles  are  coiicemed  in 
raising  the  upper  lip,  but  they  do  not  act  very  powerfully,  or 
conspi(;uously.  In  fact,  the  upper  lip  is  a  feature  remarkable 
for  fixity,  as  compared  with  the  under  lip,  and  is  not  often 
elevated  in  man  ;  and  on  the  occasions  when  it  is  raised,  this 
is  done  by  the  common  elevator  rather  than  by  its  own  pro- 
per muscles. 

The  region  of  the  lower  jaw  contains  three  muscles,  the 
depressor  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  depre,ssor  of  the 
lower  lip,  and  the  elevator  of  the  lower  lip. 

The  dqncssor  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  lies  at  the  side  and 
lower  part  of  the  face,  being  extended  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  to  the  lower  jaw. 

The  dcprc-^or  of  the  lower  lip  is  a  small  square  muscle, 
lying  nearer  to  the  middle  line  of  the  chin  than  the  preceding 
by  which  it  is  partly  concealed.  It  arises  from  the  fore  part 
of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  lip ;  i^ 
iibres  become  blended  with  those  of  the  orbicular  muscle 
of  the  mouth,  having  been  previously  unittjd  with  those  of  i^ 
fellow  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  (ievntor  of  the  loicrr  lip  arises  from  a  slight  pit  Wo^ 
the  teeth-sockets  of  the  h)wer  jaw,  near  the  middle  line  of  the 
jaw,  and  is  inserted  into  the  tegument  of  the  chin,  which  ^ 
lifts  when  in  action. 

The  remaining  muscles  of  the  mouth  are  unconnected 
with  either  jaw,  having  a  sort  of  middle  position  bt^twecn 
them. 

•  At  each  side  of  the  face,  in  the  part  called  the  "  cheek,* 
is  a  muscle — the  buccinator;  and,  i-ouud  the  margin  of  the 
mouth,  one — the  orbicularis  oris.' 
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*  The  Intccinator  is  a  thin,  flat  plane  of  muscular  fibres, 
[uadrilateral  in  figure,  occupying  the  inten'al  between  the 
aws.'  This  muscle  is  exerted  in  masticating  the  food,  and 
eceives  nerves  from  the  same  source  as  the  raasseter,  which 
3  one  of  the  principal  muscles  engaged  in  the  act  of  mas- 
ication. 

The  orbicularis  oris  'belongs  to  the  class  of  sphincter 
luscles,  and,  like  them,  is  elliptic  in  form,  and  composed  of 
oncentric  fibres,  so  placed  as  to  surround  the  aperture  of  the 
louth  ;  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  fibres  are  not  con- 
nued  from  one  lip  into  the  other.  The  muscle  is  flat  and 
lin ;  its  inner  surface  being  in  contact  with  the  coronary 
rtery  of  the  lips,  labial  glands,  and  the  mucous  membrane  ; 
le  external  with  the  skin  and  the  fibres  of  the  different 
vUscles  which  converge  towards  the  margin  of  the  moutL' 

•  The  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  susceptible  of  considerable 
llatation  and  contraction ;  the  former  being  affected  by  the 
fferent  muscles  which  converge  to  it,  and  wliich  may  bo  com- 
tred  to  retractors  drawing,  with  different  degrees  of  obliquity, 
«  lips,  or  their  angles,  in  the  direction  of  their  respective  points 

attachment.  The  elevators  are  necessarily  placed  at  the  upper 
irt  of  the  face,  the  depressors  in  the  opposite  situation,  and  the 
•oper  retractors  on  each  side ;  and  these  are  the  zygomatici  and 
e  buccinators.  The  buccinators  also  contract  and  compress 
e  cheeks  ;  this  power  is  brought  into  play  when  any  substance 
comes  lodged  in  tho  interval  between  them  and  the  jaws.' 

16.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  confine  the  wave  of 
ovement  to  the  lace,  although  this  is  the  region  where  it 

pre-eminent.  The  Voice  acts  in  concert,  giving  forth 
unds  that  are  characteristically  different  under  joy  or  woe, 
ktion  or  rage.  (The  mechanism  of  the  vocal  organs  is 
scribed  in  a  separate  section.)  Among  muscles  specially 
K'ted  under  mental  states,  we  should  not  omit  the 
iaphragni. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  body  jnay  be  thrown  into  agitation 
ider  a  wave  of  strong  feeling;  the  movements,  gesticulations, 
d  carriage  of  the  frame  at  anv  one  moment  are  confidently 
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ref(UToil  to  as  proof  of  a  certain  emotional  stat^  In  Joyful 
moods,  an  abundance  of  gesticulation  is  often  displayed  in 
company  with  tlie  play  of  the  features  and  the  voice.  In 
SurroNv,  there  is  sometimes  a  wild  frantic  excitement,  but 
more  commonly  we  observe  the  inaction  and  coUnpse  of  the 
moving  members  generally.  In  Wonder,  there  is  apt  to  be 
a  liveliness  of  movement ;  so  in  Rage ;  while  a  tremulous 
quaking  is  the  characteristic  of  Fear. 

17.  I  must  next  advert  to  the  Organic  effects  of  emotion, 
which  are  cpiite  equal  in  point  of  importance  to  the  muscular. 
The  viscera  and  glandular  organs  that  are  known  to  be  the 
most  decisivelv  acted  on  are  the  foUowin^j : — 

(1.)  The  Lachn/mnl  Gland  and  Sac.     The  Anatomy  of 
this  part  has  been  advt;rted  to  in  speaking  of  its  associatdi 
organ,  the  Eye.     The  effusion  of  Tears  from  the  gland  is 
constantlv  ix^mv^  on  durin<^  wakin;^  hours.     Certain  states  of 
emotion, — tenderness,  grief,  excessive  joy, — cause  the  liquid 
to  be  secret^^nl  and  poured  out  in  large  quantities,  so  as  to 
moisbm  the  eye,    and  overflow   upon    the  cheek.      By  this 
outpouring,  a  relief  is  often  experienced  under  oppressive 
pain,  the  physical  circumstance  being  apparently  the  dis* 
charging  of  the  congestiid  vessels  of  the  brain.     A  strong 
sensibilitv  undoubtedly  lock'es  in  the  lachrvmal  onzan,  tU^ 
proof  of   a   lii^h   cerebral   connexion.      The   ordinarv  aH'* 
healthy  fli>w  of  this  secretion,  when  conscious,  is  connccte*^ 
with  a  comfortable  and  genial  fei;ling  ;  in  the  convulsive  soK 
n(»t   only  is  the  quantity   profuse,   but  the   quality   woul*> 
appear  to  be  changed  to  a  strong  brine. 

(1^.)  The  iS'-.tual  0/yans.  These  organs  arc  both  source^ 
of  ft.'eling  when  directly  acted  on,  and  the  recipients  of 
influence  from  the  brain  under  manv  states  of  fe^din;:  other- 
wise  arising.  They  are  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact 
tliat  our  emotions  are  not  governed  by  the  brain  alone,  but 
by  that  in  conjunction  with  the  otlun*  organs  of  the  body. 
No  cerebral  change  is  known  to  take  place  at  puberty ; 
nev(»rtheless,  a  grand  extension  of  the  emotional  suscepti- 
bilities is  manifest  at  that  season.     Although  the  orgtins  may 
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not  receive  their  appropriate  stimulation  from  without,  the 
mere  circumstance  of  their  full  development,  as  an  additional 
echo  to  the  nervous  waves  diffused  from  the  cerebrum,  alters 
the  whole  tone  of  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  like  the  addition 
of  a  new  range  of  pipes  to  a  w4nd  instrument.  It  is  the  con- 
tribution of  a  resonant,  as  well  as  of  a  sensitive  part. 

(3.)  The  Digestive  Organs,  Thece  have  been  already  fully- 
described  ;  and  their  influence  upon  the  mental  state  has 
also  been  dwelt  upon.  In  the  present  connexion,  we  have  to 
advert  more  particularly  to  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the 
mind  upon  them.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  consider- 
able emotion  passes  over  us  without  telling  upon  the  pro- 
cesses of  digestion,  either  to  quicken  or  to  depress  them. 
All  the  depressing  and  perturbing  passions  are  known  to 
take  away  appetite,  to  arrest  the  healthy  action  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  bowels,  &c.  A  hilarious  excitement,  within 
limits,  stimulates  those  functions ;  although  joy  may  bo  so 
intense  as  to  produce  the  perturbing  effect ;  in  which  case, 
however,  it  may-  be  noted  that  the  genuine  charm  or  fasci- 
nation is  apt  to  give  place  to  mere  tumultuous  passion. 

The  influence  of  the  feelings  in  digestion  is  seen  in  a 
most  palpable  form  in  the  process  of  Salivation.  In  Fear,  the 
mouth  is  parched  by  the  suppression  of  the  flow  of  the 
saliva  :  a  precise  analogy  to  what  takes  place  with  the  gastric 
juice  in  the  stomach. 

An  equally  signal  example  in  the  same  connexion  is  the 
choking  sensation  in  the  throat  during  a  paroxysm  of  grief. 
The  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the 
beginning  of  the  nmscular  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  are 
spasmodically  contracted.  The  remarkable  sensibility  of  this 
part  during  various  emotions,  is  to  be  considered  as  only  a 
higher  degree  of  the  sensibility  of  the  intestine  generally. 
The  sum  of  the  whole  effect  is  considerable  in  mass,  although 
wanting  in  acut<»ness.  In  pleasurable  emotion  even,  a  titilla- 
tion  of  the  throat  is  sometimes  perceptible. 

(4)  Tlie  Skin,  The  cutaneous  perspiration  is  liable  to  bo 
acted  on  during  strong  feelings.     The  cold  sweat  from  fear  or 
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clcprossing  passion,  is  a  sudden  discharge  from  the  sudorific 
glands  of  the  skin.  We  know,  from  tlie  altered  odour  of  the 
insensible  or  gaseous  perspiration  during  strong  excitement, 
liow  amenable  the  functions  of  the  skin  are  to  this  cause.  It 
may  be  presumed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  pleasurable  elation 
exerts  a  genial  iniluence  on  all  those  functions. 

A  similar  line  of  remark  would  apply  to  the  Kiffncys. 

(5.)  The  Heart.  The  propulsive  power  of  the  heart's 
action  varies  with  mental  states  as  well  with  physical  health 
and  vigour.  Some  feelings  are  stimulants  to  add  to  the 
power,  while  great  pains,  fright,  and  depression  reduce  the 
action.  Miiller  remarks  above,  that  the  disturbance  of  the 
heart  is  a  proof  of  the  great  range  of  an  emotional  wave ;  or 
its  extending  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  cerebral  nerves  to 
l)arts  affected  by  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

(6.)  The  LiingR.     The  quotations  above  given,  from  Mttto 
and  liell,  sulliciently  express  the  influence  of  emotional  state* 
on  the  mocemcnls  of  respiration.     The  immediate  effect  of  iO" 
creasing  or  diminisliing  the  movements  will  be  to  increase  ot 
to  diminish  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  two  gases— oxygen  an<^ 
carbonic  acid — at  the  surface  of  the  lungs.     We  cannot  sho^ 
that  this  exchange  is  iniliienced,  through  the  nerves,  othef^ 
wise  than  by  the  altered  energy  of  the  breathing  niovement^- 

(7.)  The  Lacteal  Gland  in  woman.  IJesides  the  si?^ 
organs  now  enumerated  as  common  to  the  two  sexes,  wo  niusl' 
reckon  the  spei;iality  of  women,  namely,  the  Secretion  of  tht? 
JMilk.  Like  all  the  others,  this  secretion  is  genial,  comfort ^ 
al)le,  and  healthy,  during  some  states  of  mind,  while  depress- 
ing pa<isi«)ns  check  and  poison  it.  As  an  additional  seat  of 
Fcnsibility,  and  an  additional  resonance  to  the  dilfused  wave 
(•t  feeling,  the  organ  nn'ght  be  expected  to  render  the  female 
t(Mnperament  to  a  certain  degree  more  ennUional  than  the  male, 
especially  after  child-bearing  has  brought  it  into  full  play. 

Iv^.  The  questicm  now  presimts  itself:  can  any  general  law 
be  ])()inted  out  as  giving  a  clue  to  this  blending  of  physical 
ellects  with  states  of  f(»eling  ? 

A  very  considerable  number  of  the  facts  may  be  bmuijUt 
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nder  the  following  principle,  namely,  that  states  of  pleasure 
re  connected  with  an  increase^  and  states  of  pain  with  an 
baiementj  of  some,  or  all,  of  the  vital  functions. 

Let  US  first  revert  to  the  known  Agents,  or  stimulants,  of 

leasurable  feeling,  and  compare  them  with  their  opposites. 

leginning  with  the   muscular  Feelings,  it  is  known   that 

xercise  is  pleasurable  only  when  we  are  expending  surplus 

nergy,  and  thereby  making  the  blood  to  course  through  the 

ystem  more  rapidly.     Both  the   heart  and  the   lungs  are 

uickened  by  bodily  exercise ;  while  an  accumulation  of  force, 

hich  it  would  be  painful  to  restrain,  finds  a  vent.     Let  the 

i^e  of  fatigue,  however,  be  reached,  and  let  the  spur  to 

^ertioB  be  still  continued,  we  then  witness  the  concurring 

ircumstances  of  the  sense  of  pain,  and  the  lowering  of  vital 

lergy.     When  exercise  is  prolonged  to  the  point  of  painful 

itigue,  there  is  an  actual  diminution  in  the  amount  of  carbonic 

lid  given  ofl*  by  the  lungs,  showing  an  enfeebled  respiration. 

he  action  of  the  heart  is  likewise  enfeebled,  and  thus  upon 

vo  vital  organs  has  fallen  an  abatement  of  energy.     It  is 

lually  certain  that  the  digestive  power  is  reduced  \mder  the 

^uie  circumstances. 

Then,  as  to  Muscular  Eepose,  a  feeling  highly  pleasurable, 

specially  if  the  amount  of  exercise  has  been  well  adjusted  to 

le  strength,  the  generalization  is  not  less  ai)plicable.     What 

ippens  in   resting  after  exertion  is   evidently  this : — The 

uscles  have  expended  all  their  surplus  energy,  and  in  so 

^ing  have  stimulated  several  of  the  vital  functions,  such  as 

e  Heart,  the  Lungs,  and  the  Skin.     The  Digestive  function 

Dot  directly  quickened  under  exercise,  but  rather  retarded 

^  the  concentrating  of  the  nervous  curnjuts  in  the  muscles. 

ill,  much  good  has  been  effected  by  the  exalted  opemtion 

these  other  organs  ,  and  now,  at  the  stage  of  repose,  the 

)wer  hitherto  compelled  into  one  exclusive  direction,  being 

t  free,  returns  to  the  other  parts,  and  especially  to  the 

igestive  functions,  whose  exaltation  through  that  circiim- 

ance  coincides  with  the  pleasant  sensibility  of  the  resting 

«ture.    Thus,  while  in  Repose  we  have  the  cessation  of  one 
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vital  energy,  a  corresponding  increase  takes  place  in  several 
others  :  the  organic  functions  generally  are  heightened,  as 
the  mental  and  the  muscular  activities  subside. 

Kegarding  the  Sensations  of  Oi-gatiic  Life,  commentary  is 
ahnost  superfluous.  There  are  but  few  seeming  exceptions 
to  the  nile,  that  organic  pains  are  connected  with  the  loss  of 
power  in  some  vital  function,  and  organic  pleasures  with  the 
opposite.  Wounds,  hurts,  diseases,  suffocation,  thirst,  hanger, 
nausea,  are  so  many  assaults  upon  our  vit-ality.  Taken  in  the 
gross,  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  general  tendency.  As 
to  the  exceptions,  the  study  of  them,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  serves  to  elucidate  the  principle.  Cold  is  a  painful 
agent ;  yet  we  know  that  it  increases  the  functional  activity 
of  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  the  lungs,  and  the  digestion — 
depressing  only  one  oi*gan,  the  skin.  We  may  hence  infer 
that  the  skin  is  an  organ  of  greater  sensibility  than  any  of 
these  others.  The  stimulation  is  sometimes  obtained  without 
the  depression,  as  in  the  reaction  after  a  cold  bath,  whereby  the 
skin  recovers  its  tone :  the  whole  effect  is  then  exhilaratin<r. 
When  this  is  not  so,  we  may  still  desire  to  procure  the  oi^nic 
advantage,  though,  at  the  expense  of  a  skin  pain ;  as  in  walk- 
ing out  on  a  cold  day  in  winter. 

Another  aj^parent  exception  is  the  occasional  absence  of 
all  pain  in  the  sick  bed ;  also  the  happy  elation  sometimes 
shown  in  the  last  moments  of  life.  These  cases  prove,  what 
we  are  already  prepared  for,  by  the  example  of  muscular 
repose  already  cited,  that  a  high  condition  of  all  the  vital 
functions  is  not  necessary  to  agreeable  sensibility ;  and  open 
up  the  important  enquiry,  which  of  these  functions  are  most 
connected  with  our  happiness,  and  whicli  least?  It  is  clear 
that  great  muscular  energy,  exerted  or  possessed,  is  not  an 
immediate  essential,  although  an  indirect  adjunct  of  consi- 
derable valu6.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  power  of  digestion, 
and  a  certiiin  degree  of  animal  heat,  are  indispensable.  There 
are  states  of  inanition,  of  indigestion,  and  of  chillness,  that 
would  sink  the  loftiest  spirit  into  despair.  Thus  it  may  be, 
that  the  comfort  of  the  bed-ridden  patient,  and  the  placidity 
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of  the  dying  moments,  are  in  a  measure  due  to  tlie  fact,  that 
disease  has  overtaken  chiefly  the  functions  that  least  partici- 
pate in  our  sensitive  life.  Painless  extinction  is  in  this  way 
contrasted  with  suffering  continued  through  a  long  life  There 
are  parts  whose  demngement  is  not  felt  till  on  the  eve  of  a 
fatal  issue ;  there  are  others  that  cannot  be  impaired  without 
making  the  fact  known,  and  that  may  work  ill  for  many  years 
before  causing  death.  Even  the  organs  most  connected  with 
mind,  next  to  the  brain,  may  undergo  morbid  changes  that  do 
not  prevent  them  from  giving  their  usual  genial  response  lo  a 
pleasurable  wave.  Obstructed  bowels  will  quench  more  hap- 
piness than  certain  kinds  of  organic  disease  of  the  intestines. 
The  lungs  are  sometimes  at  the  last  stage  of  decay  before 
affecting  the  enjoyment  of  the  patient ;  while  the  healthiest 
man  is  distressed  by  partial  suffocation. 

When  we  pass  from  the  Organic  Feelings  to  the  Sensa- 
tions of  the  five  senses,  we  miss  the  same  decided  coincidences. 
In  Taste  and  Smell,  for  example,  the  rule  might  hold  with  those 
sensations  that  involve  important  vital  organs  as  the  Stomach 
and  the  Lungs,  but  scarcely  with  the  proper  sensibilities  of 
the  senses.  A  taste  merely  sweet,  without  being  a  relish, 
gives  pleasure ;  but  we  cannot,  in  this  instance,  assign  any 
marked  increase  of  vital  function.  A  bitter  taste  can  even 
operate  as  a  tonic.  So  with  odours.  We  have  sweet  odours 
that  are  sickly,  in  other  words,  depressing ;  and  although 
some  of  the  mal-odours  may  lower  the  vital  power,  this  does 
not  always  happen,  and  there  is  no 'proportion  between  the 
pain  and  the  lowering  of  the  functions. 

Soft  and  agreeable  touches  have  an  effect  on  the  mind 
somewhat  analogous  to  agreeable  warmth  ;  but  we  cannot 
attribute  the  same  physical  consequences  to  the  one  as  to 
the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  paiaful  smart,  far  from 
diminishing  the  energies,  rather  excites  them  for  a  time  at 
least ;  so  that  here  too  the  induction  would  appear  to  fail 

The  pleasures  of  Hearing  and  Sight  are  probably  accom- 
panied with  increased  vital  energy  to  some  extent.  When  s 
person  is  brought  from  confinement  in  the  dark  to  the  light 
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f<  'l-iv.  tlivr-^  is  <^'l.?-rvr'il  a  ris**  in  the  pulsation  and  in  the 
I'r-  i'.tiJ::^'.  wli-./a  is  si  fur  in  favour  of  the  general  doctrine. 
>:::1  \v»'  c;;:ni  t  Lontrnd.  tliat  the  ilojn^  of  augmented  vital 
t-ii-rjy  i:'.ir--p:'ii'Is  always  with  the  degree  of  the  pleasure. 
Ill  .sh'it.  ih*j-  priiicij'l-?  that  ?or\td  us  so  well  in  summing  up 
iii's:  "t  th-  <Tj.ini'.-  pleasures  and  pains,  d'»e3  not  apparently 
Ik'M  in  tli-r  live  s**ns^s.  So:ae  ad'iiti'.»nal  mode  of  action 
must  be  <'>ujht  for,  in  onl^.-r  to  izive  a  c-'^mplete  theory  of 
I'l'-itsure  auil  paiiL  But  b-fore  enquiring  into  this  supple- 
ih-iit.uy  law.  1-t  us  eoinplt?te  the  survey  of  the  facts  bearing 
up<«n  th'?  on»-  aln.-ady  announced,  by  viewing  the  accompani- 
nieiits  r.f  f.^iiliiii:  und'.T  anotlier  aspect 

10.  llith-rto  we  have  cousid^red  the  physical  agents  of 
pleasure  <»r  pain,  and  have  ascertained  that  in  a  number  of 
ca.<^'.s,  tli'-^e  an*  aLi-uls  of  bodily  exaltation  or  depression. 
This  tl«"S  U'lt  exhau<t  the  eviilence.  Another  set  of  proofs 
is  fiinii.shotl  by  .studyini:  thi*  rnaniMafions  under  the  opposing 
iin^ntal  conditi«nis,  vhiL-li  will  brin^  under  review  other  plea- 
sures and  pains  bcsidos  th«^se  arising  from  the  Senses. 

^\'hat,  tliL-n,  is  the  universally  observed  expression  of 
pleasure*,  no  matter  how  originating  ?  Can  it  be  better 
described  than  in  the  synonyms  of  the  word  pleasure, — 
such  epithets  as  lively,  animated,  gay,  cheerful,  hilarious, 
ai»plied  to  the  movements  and  expression, — all  tending  to 
su'jLjest  that  our  en«T;»ies  are  exalted  for  the  time.  In  lovful 
moods,  the  features  are  dilated  ;  the  voice  is  full  and  strong ; 
th(^.  gesticulation  is  abundant ;  the  very  thoughts  are  richer. 
In  the  gambols  uf  the  young,  we  see  to  advantage  the  coupling 
of  the  two  facts — mental  deliLrht,  and  bodily  ener<;v.  Intro- 
duee  some  acute  miserv  into  the  mind  at  that  moment,  and 
all  is  collapse,  as  if  one  had  struck  a  blow  at  the  heart  (I 
leave  out  of  account  at  present  the  one  form  of  uproarious 
and  convulsive  grief.)  A  medical  diagnosis  would  show, 
beyond  question,  that  the  heart  and  the  lungs  were  lowered 
in  their  action  just  then;  and  there  would  be  good  grounds  for 
inferring  an  enfeebled  condition  of  the  digestive  organs. 

But  we  can  be  more  particular  in  our  delineation.     The 
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xpression  of  the  face  has  been  corapletely  analyzed  by  Sir 
yharles  BelL     In  pleasing  eniotidns,  the  eyebrows  are  raised 
nd  the  mouth  dilated,  the  whole  effect  being  to  open  up  the 
ountenance  ;  in  painful  emotions,  the  corrugator  of  the  eye- 
brow acts  according  to  its  name  ;  the  mouth  is  drawn  together, 
.nd  perhaps  depressed  at  the  angles,  by  the  operation  of  the 
»roper  muscle.      Xow,  in  the  cheerful  expression,  there  is 
►bviously   a   considerable   amount   of  muscular   energy  put 
orth  ;  a  number  of  comparatively  powerful  muscles  have  been 
>Tompted  to  contract  through  their  entire  range;.     Hero  we 
lave  a  confirmation  of  the  general  principle.     It  might  seem 
lard  to  say,  why  nature  selected  those  muscles  for  more 
special  stinmlation  when  the  bodily  powers  respond  to  a 
lirill  of  pleasure.     These  preferences  are  obviously  a  part  of 
Air  constitution.     So  fiir  the  case  accords  with  our  view.     But 
ara  now  to  the  painful  expression,  and  what  do  we  find? 
m  apparently  mixed  effect.*     On  the  one  hand,  then;  is  a 
taxation   of  those    parts   that   were   made   tense   under  a 
leasurai^le  wave,  which  is  whut  we  should  exp(!ct.     If  this 
'ere  all,  the  proof  would   be  complete  ;  the  state  of  i)ain 
"ould  be  accompanied  with  loss  of  muscular  enei'gy  in  the 
matures  of  the  face.     But  this  is  not  all.     It  wouUl  appear 
wit  new  muscles  are  brought  into  j>lay,   for  exaiii|»l(',  the 
^rruj^ator  of  the  eyebrows,  the  orbicular  of  the  mouth,  and 
le  depressor  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth.     Thus,  if  energy 
as  been  withdrawn  from  one  class,  another  class  has  been 
JQcurrently  stimulated.     It  is  not  then  los>^,  but  tra/is/orncc, 
^ power  that  we  witness.     It  was  from  looking  at  the  matter 

*  'In  sorrow,  a  general  languor  porvaJcs  tin?  wholo  cnntf-nanco.     Tho 

'^leaceaod  tension  of  griof.  thu  lamentations  and  the  tiuiitilt,  likt*  all  stmnp; 

^dtements,  gradually  exhaust  the  frame.     Silnt-ss  and  n-i^iit,  with  cloprts- 

'>n  of  Hpiritd  and  fond  recollections,  succvcd ;  and  lisrsitud*?  of  th»'<  whole 

%,  with  dejection  of  the  face  and  hcavim-ss  of  tlio  i  yt's,  are  tho  most 

riWng  characteristics.     Tho  lips  are  relaxed,  and  tho  lower  jaw  drops ;  tho 

jper  eyelid  falls  and  half  covers  tho  pupil  of  tho  eye.    Tlie  eye  is  friKiuently 

led  with  tears,  and  the  eyebrows  take  an  inclination  similar  to  tliat  which 

^  depressors  of  tho  angles  of  the  lips  give  to  the  mouth.* — Auatomy  of 

^remon,  p.  161. 
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ill   this  light,  that  Miiller  declared   the  selection  of  some 
muscles  tu  be  acted  on  under  pleasure,  and  othei-s  under  pain, 
as  inexplicable ;  and  Sir  C.  Bell  spoke  of  the  depressor  of 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  as  a  si)ecific  muscle  in  tht;  expression 
of  pain.     A  closer  investigation,  however,  will  show  that  even 
this  putting  forth  of  energy  under  pain,  which  appears  so 
inconsistent  with  the  general  principle  above  enunciate«l,  is 
really  in   keeping  with   that  principle.     It   is  the  jJay  of 
certain  muscles  of  sinall  calibre,  whose  contraction  makes  the 
relaxation  of  the  larger  muscles  more  complete.     B y  a  verj' 
slight  i)utting  forth  of  power,  we  can  inji)art  such  a  po-^  io 
the  active  orij;aiis  ^enerallv,  as  enables  them  more  thortuiizhly 
to  renounce  all  stimulation,  to  disengage  vital   energy  for 
Ixihoof  of  the  other  parts.     Thus,  by  a  slight  exercise  of  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  body  and  the  limbs,  we  can  can)'  the 
relaxation   of  the   extensors   (the   really  energetic   muscles) 
niuch  farther  than  would  happen  by  suspending  their  own 
l)ro]>er  stinuihis.     So  in  the  face.     A  certain  slight  exertion 
i)i'  tlie  corrugator  of  the  eyebrows,  perfects  the  relaxation  of 
the  more  powerful  muscle  that  elevates  the  eyebrows ;  the 
occurrence  of  a  small  stream  of  energj'  in  the  orbicular  of  the 
mnutli,  and  in  the  depressor  of  the  angle,  assists  the  zygoma- 
ties  and  buccinators  in  relaxiii'^  themselves  to  the'fuU.    Bv  the 
employment  of  a  small  force,  we  may  be  supposed  to  release 
a  still  greater  (piantity  ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  positive  exertion 
of  those  musclt'S  that  oj»erate  under  pain,  merely  co-operato3 
in  the  general  din^ction  of  the  discharge  or  renunciation  of 
eiuM'gy  on  the  whole.     1  venture  to  say,  that  but  for  this 
cilect,   th(»y  would  not  be  stimulated  at  all  in    depressing 
emotions  ;  wen;  it  not  that  the  outlay  is  more  than  repaid  by 
a  saviii'j,  thev  would  continue  unmoved  in  those  circumstances. 
AVhv  is  it  that  a  foic(»d  sadness  of  the  countenance  makes 
the  heart  better, — that  the  cmi)loym('nt  of  a  certain  amount 
of  muj-cular  ciu'i'gy  serves  to  compose  the  body  and  the  limbs 
to  rest  after  fatigue  ?     Sim]»ly  that  ihi'  ffmcrtt I  mnss  of  muscle 
may  attain  the  maximuiii  of  relaxation  ;  it  result  gained  only 
by  the  contraction  of  some  portions.     TJie  body  being  moved 
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at  all  points  between  opposing  forces,  we  cannot  relax  every 
muscle  of  the  body  at  once  ;  the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  relax 
those  that  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and 
are  the  greatest  in  mass  and  energy  ;  which  necessitates  the 
contraction  of  such  as  are  opposed  to  them.  I  hold,  therefore, 
that  the  tension  of  some  members  under  pain  does  not  invali- 
date, but  rather  confirms,  the  principle  in  question. 

Another  exception  is  the  energetic  expression  prompted 
by  acute  pains.  No  one  can  say  in  the  case  of  a  man 
starting  from  a  violent  scald,  that  there  is  a  relaxation  of 
mascular  energy;  there  is  most  manifestly  the  contrary. 
This  seems  a  flat  contradiction  to  oar  doctrine.  In  truth, 
however,  this  is  the  operation  of  another  law  of  the  consti- 
tation  submei-giug  at  the  moment  tlie  main  principle,  but 
only  to  make  it  emerge  in  still  stronger  relief  Sudden  and 
acute  pain  is  a  stimulant  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  system. 
These  become  all  alive  for  the  instant,  and  throw  a  violent 
carrent  into  the  moving  members,  inspiring  a  temporary 
spasmodic  energy.  Nothing  could  be  more  emphatically 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  here  maintained  than  the  appearance 
thus  presented.  But  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
In  the  first  place,  this  spasmodic  burst  has  drawn  away  the 
regular  supply  of  nerve  force  from  the  organic  functions  ;  all 
which  will  be  found  to  be  seriously  impaired  on  the  occasion ; 
so  that,  at  best,  there  is  but  a  disturbance  of  the  usually 
healthy  direction  of  the  vital  power.  And,  in  the  next  place, 
consider  what  happens  at  the  end ;  how  frightful  the  pros- 
tration that  follows  this  painful  stimulation.  We  shall  then 
be  convinced  that,  on  the  whole,  power  has  been  profusely 
sacrificed,  although  from  the  susceptibility  of  the  nerves  to 
an  acute  stimulus,  there  was  for  a  time  a  manifestation  of 
unusual  energy.* 

•  '  In  pain,  tho  body  is  exerted  to  violent  tension,  and  all  the  emotions 
and  pascdons  aUicd  to  pain,  or  having  their  origin  :ind  foimdution  in  puiui'ul 
ienflations,  have  this  general  distinction  of  character,  that  there  is  an  ener- 
getic action  or  tremor,  the  effect  of  universal  and  groat  excitement.  It 
miut  at  the  same  time  be  remembered,  that  all  the  pas&ious  of  this  class, 
19 
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20.  The  consideration  of  the  two  great  convulsive  oat- 
bursts — Laugliter  and  Sobbing — ^belongs  to  this  part  of  the 
subject 

I  shall  say  nothing  at  present  as  to  the  causes  of  laughUr: 
enough  tliat  it  is  a  joyful  expression.     The  principal  in  the 
case  is  the  Diaphragm,  all  else  is  subordinate  and  secondarj. 
Tliat  large  muscle,   wliich  is  the  principal  agent  in  the 
act  of  inspiration,  its  contraction  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  chest,  is  convulsed  in  laughter ;  in  other  words^  it 
is  made  to  undergo  a  series  of  rapid  and  violent  contmc- 
tions.     Some  great  accession  of  stimulus  from  the  brain  has 
reached  it,  and  the  const»quence  is  that  the  person  •draws 
a  full  breath,  and  throws  it  out  in  interrupted,  shorty  and 
audible  cachinnations.'    A  charge  of  neiTous  power  has  been 
generated  somewlu?re,  and  is  here  dischai^ged  into  the  greet 
muscle  of  inspiration.     The  concurring  or  subsidiary  actions 
also  indicate  an  increase  of  power.     When  the  laughter  is 
audible,  we  know  that  the  vocal  chords  have  been  made 
tense  through  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  muscles  of  the  laiynx. 
The  features  also  participate,  and  put  on  the  expansive  attitude 
at  its  fullest  stretch.     Whether,  therefore,  we  look  at  the 
]>rincipal,  or  at  the  accessory,  movements  in  laughter,  they 
alike  imply  that  new  power  has  been  evolved  somewhew; 
and  it  is  next  to  be  seen,  whether  this  is  a  real  addition  to 
the  general  vitality,  or  merely  a  transference  from  one  part 
to  another,  im])0verishing  some  organs,  while  violently  stimo- 
hiling  othei-s,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  the  convulsions 
of  pain.     Now,  except  in  excessive  and  immoderate  laughter, 
or  unusual  d(»pressi()u  of  the  system,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
anv  vital  function  is  stai*ved,  throuj^h  the  amount  of  force 
(lisdiargod  in  this  violent  manifestation.     The  te.stimony  of 
mankind  is  in  favour  of  the  genial  operation  of  laughter ;  bat 
it'  digestion,  perspiration,  the  exhalation  from  the  lungs,  or 
tlie  action  of  the  heart,  were  weakened  to  supply  those  con- 


tome  more  immodiatcly,  othcn  more  indiroctly,  produce  in  tho  second 
rxh.iiiHtion,  dtibility,  and  lou  of  tono  from  over-axertUm.*— ^JJMfowjf  ^ 
£jptfMioHf  p.  161. 
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Isive  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
it  the  reaction  would  be  unequivocally  depressing,  no  less 
in  that  of  acute  pains.  The  proof  is  decisive  that  this 
tburst  of  joyful  emotion  is  a  sudden  heightening  of  the 
wers  of  life,  which  more  especially  shows  itself  in  increased 
i  convulsive  respiration,  in  vocal  tension,  and  in  the  pleased 
Dression  of  the  featurea 

The  convulsive  outburst  of  grief  contrasts  strikingly  with 

\  above.     The  principal  in  the  effect  is  still  the  convulsive 

ion  of  the  chest ;  but  mark  the  difference.     The  expiration, 

ich  in  the  other  was  violently  increased,  is  rendered  slow. 

e  diaphragm  must  answer  for  this  fact,  or  rather  the  ner- 

is  centres  that  maintain  it  in  operation     These  centres, 

tead  of  overflowing,  have  become  bankrupt ;  they  cannot 

m  keep  up  the  usual  supply  of  power.     This  partial  stop- 

•e,  or  paralysis,  of  the  diaphragm  is  a  key  to  the  whole 

BDomenon.    To  prevent  suffocation,  the  muscles  of  inspira- 

xhave  to  be  stimulated  by  efforts,  like  the  application  of 

lows  to  inflate  the  lungs  of  a  drowning  man  ;  which  forces 

by  reaction,  an  additional  expiratory  impulse,     ^i'lie  great 

lension  of  vital  Energy  is  apparent.    The  accessories  attest 

same  fact.     The  voice  is  feebly  exerted,  and  the  conse- 

mce  is  a  long-drawn,  melancholy  note.     The  pharynx  is 

vulsed,  and  is  incapable  of  its  rhythmical  movements  in 

illowing.     Tlie  features  are  relaxed,  except  in  so  far  as 

Y  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  forced  inspiration.    These 

>earances  are  sometimes  modified,  as  when  a  robust  child 

sts  out  in  a  violent  fit  of  crying,  expending  a  great  deal  of 

rgy  on  the  occasioa     Great  animal  spirits  can  afford  this 

aifestation;  and  it  may  be  little  else  than  an  outlet  for 

pins  power,  having  less  of  sorrow  than  of  anger.    But  that 

aid  not  be  the  fair  or  typical  instance.     In  all  cases,  the 

ction  shows  that  power  has  been  wasted  and  the  system 

x>verished,  the  very  opposite  of  laughter. 

The  lachrymal  effusion  is  an  accompaniment  of  grief,  but 

re  are  also  tears  of  joy.     In  the  extreme  of  memment,  the 

:  is  moistened  and  suffused.    We  can  easily  suppose,  that 
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an  incToased  vital  stimulus  of  the  laclirymal  gland  and  sac 
would  promote  the  secretion  of  the  healthy  liquid,  and  that 
this,  by  coursing  over  the  sensitive  suiiace  of  the  eyelids. 
would  jjive  a  certain  wnial  sensation,  which  we  enjov  in  the 
hiippy  moods  of  tender  emotion.     The  amount  niiiy  he  in- 
creased so  as  almost  to  reach  the  point  of  visible  dmps,  and 
still  be  of  the  genial  diameter.     Ihit  we  must  not  cfmcluJe 
that  the  profuse  stream  that  overflows  in   the   outburst  of 
giief,  is  merely  the  same  action  can-ied  one  stage  farther. 
The  connnon  fact  of  abundance  of  liquid  dt)e5  not  prove  that 
all  else  is  the  same.     As  we  may  have  a  profuse  salivation. 
conttiining  very  little  of  the  material  that  avails  for  insali- 
vating the.  food,  so  wn^  may  have  a  profuse  lachrymal  effusion, 
caused,  not  by  the  increased,  but  by  the  diminished  action  'rf 
the  gland,   in   which   case  the  quality  would  be  radically 
changed.     I   make   this   assumption   partly   on   speculative 
grt)unds,  and  partly  because  I  think  any  one  will  recognise 
a  dillV'renc(»  in  the  sensatiou  c)f  the  eyelids,  when  moistened 
under  a  j»»yl'ul  wave,  and  when  the  moistening  comes  of  pain 
or  (l«*j)r(^s;sit)n. 

Not  only  in  painful  states,  but  also  Jn  extreme  instances 
of  pleasuiable  emotion,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  are 
congr-sted,  and  the  eiVusion  of  tears  is  one  mode  of  relief. 

21.  The  princii)le  now  contended  for  not  only  explains  a 
large  and  inii)ortant  region  of  facts,  but  is  essential  to  the 
j»ri-s<»rvation  of  the  individual.     If  pleasure  were  somethiuj; 
subviMsive  of  vital  force,  our  svstem  would  be  a  house  divided 
against  itself.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  above  princii»le  were 
ri'^orouslv  true,  we  should  m^ver  be  inwardly  moved  to  act  in 
a  manner  jjujudicial  to  our  ])hysi(:al  welfare.     That  we  are 
so  moved  is,  then,  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  some  modifying 
inlluence,  which  must  be  brought  to  light,  in  order  to  com- 
]>h'te  the  tlieory  of  pleasure  and  pain.     It  has  Won  seen  that 
the  t)rdinary  ph';isures  of  the  live  senses  do  nnt  pi»int  to  any 
grnit  or  marked  increase  of  vitality;  and  one  might  say  the 
^anie  of  many  of  the   special    emotions — wonder,  allectiong 
power,  knowledge,  fine  ait,  Cicc,     Tlnd  these  arc  accompuuieJ 
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y  some  increase  of  vital  power  is  proved  by  their  expres- 

on,  which  is  of  a  lively,   animated  kind,   whenever  the 

easure  is  considerabla    But  it  could  not  be  said,  that  the 

crease  of  vigour  in  the  system  at  large  corresponds  on  all 

icasions  to  the  degree  of  the  pleasure.    A  still  more  startling 

:ception  is  presented  by  the  Narcotic  stimulants,  for  these 

e  known  to  debilitate  and  waste  the  powers  of  life.     And  if 

be  maintained  that  this  is  only  an  after  consequence,  and 

iresponds  to  the  stage  when  the  mental  tone  has  changed 

pain  and  depression,  I  reply  that  such  is  not  strictly  the 

3t;  a  man  drinking  to  intoxication  loses  his  physical  energy 

fore  the  feeling  of  exhilaration  abates ;  and  the  pleasurable 

citement  of  tobacco  and  of  opium  may  continue  under  an 

Host  total  prostration  of  the  vital  forcea 

We  are  thus  called  upon  to  qualify  the  doctrine  that 

Qnects  Pleasure  and  Self-conservation,  by  another  doctrine 

nnecting  Pleasure  simply  with  Stimulation.     The  precicie 

aits  of  this  second  principle  are  to  be  determined  by  an 

amination  of  the  facts. 

22,  It  is  convenient  to  divide  the  modes  of  stimulation 
X)  two  classes :  First,  what  may  be  called  the  natural 
mulants  of  the  Senses  and  the  Emotions ;  and  secondly, 
ircotics  and  Drugs. 

First     On  examining  the  natural  stimulants  of  the  Senses, 

lat  we  appear  to  iiud  is  this.     Touches,  Sounds,  Sights,  are 

jasurable  within  certsiin  limits  of  inicmitjf  (excepting  per- 

pa  discordant  sounds).     Pain  in  these  three  higher  senses 

ises  from  excess  in  the  stimulus  applied.      The  point  of 

cess  is  exceedingly  variable   in  dillerent  persons,  and  in 

e  same  person  at  different  times  ;  and  notoriously  depends 

on  the  vigour  of  the  system.     So  that  we  may  say  wuth 

rtainty,  as  regards  the  sensations  of  Touch,  Hearing,  and 

jht,  that  sensation,  as  such,  is  pleasurable  w^ithin  limits 

tennined    by  the    vigour    of    the    nervous    system.      As 

jards   the  chemical  senses.  Taste  and   Smell,  we  cannot 

7  down  the  rule  in  tlie  same  positive  manner;  we  cannot 

irm  the  difference  between  painful  tastes  or  odours  and 
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those  that  are  pleasant  to  be  merely  a  difference  of  acute- 
ness.  We  do  not  at  present  understand  what  are  the  distinc- 
tive modes  of  action  of  sweet  and  bitter  tastes  ou  the  nenroos 
substance,  and  we  may  not  say,  regarding  tastes  and  odooi^ 
that  sensation  as  such  is  pleasurable.  At  all  events,  these 
pleasures  and  pains  are  not  ob\'iously  explained  on  the 
principle  of  Conservation  :  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
referable  purely  to  the  principle  of  Stimulation.  A  bad  odour 
does  not  owe  its  painful  agency  to  depression  of  vitality,  nor 
a  sweet  odour  to  the  opposite  fact. 

Some  of  the  simpler  emotions  can  be  easily  explained  on 
one  or  other  of  the  two  principles.  Wonder  is  a  pleasuiaUe 
stimulant,  if  not  applied  out  of  proportion  to  the  vigour  of 
the  system.  So  with  tender  feeling,  with  the  sentiment  of 
power,  fine  art,  &c.  Many  of  the  painful  emotions  are  asso- 
ciated with  depressing  agencies :  fear,  sorrow,  shame,  an 
familiar  examples  These  may  also  operate  as  perveno 
stimulants,  or  irritants,  of  the  nervous  system. 

And  now,  in  the  second  place,  as  regards  narcotic  stimu- 
lation, we  have  a  series  of  substances — alcohol,  tobacco,  teii 
opium,  haschish  (Indian  hemp),  betel-iyit — that  are  plea8U^ 
able,  but  hardly  in  any  degree  favouring  vital  action.    V* 
may  allow  them  some  influence  in  promoting  the  physical 
vigour  for  a  brief  interval  of  time,  but  their  effect,  as  stimu- 
lants of  the  mental  tone,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  most 
that  can  be  claimed  for  them  in  that  respect     On  the  otber 
side,  if  carried  beyond  certain  narrow  bounds,  they  under- 
mine  and  destroy  the  human  constitution  ;  and  the  principle 
of  self-conservution  is  not  always  able  to  avert  that  cons^ 
quence. 

The  law  of  Stimulation,  as  a  supplementary  principle  to 
Conservation,  amounts  to  this  : — We  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  nervous  vigour  or  irritability,  which  is  converted  into  the 
full  actuality  of  pleasure,  only  when  impelled  by  shocks  that 
have  no  nutritive  tendency,  but  merely  draw  u|K>n,  and  con- 
sume, the  accumulated  power.  If  we  apply  stimulants,  np  to 
a  certain  point,  we  do  not  dissipate  force  beyond  what  will 
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be  repaired;  if  we  fall  short  of  that  point,  we  miss  the 
pleasure  that  our  frame  is  able  to  sustain ;  if  we  exceed 
the  point,  we  run  into  a  declension  or  degeneracy.  It 
would  seem  that  we  can  afford  both  the  natural  stimula- 
tion of  the  senses,  and  a  certain  small  amount  of  stimu- 
lating drugs,  and  yet  not  over-draw  our  allowance  of  nervous 
power. 

23.  One  might,  not  without  plausibility,  maintain  the 
position  that  Stimulation  is  the  sole  cause  of  pleasure,  and 
that  the  nourishment  of  vital  energy  merely  enables  this  to  be 
pushed  to  greater  lengths,  without  degenerating  into  pain. 
The  facts  would  undoubtedly  bear  this  interpretation.  It 
could  be  said  that  stimulation  of  some  kind  can  never  be 
absent ;  and  that,  by  increasing  the  vital  power,  this  stimula- 
tion, falling  on  the  refreshed  nervous  substance,  would  impart 
the  pleasurable  tone.  But  it  is  better,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  not  to  push  either  principle  to  exclusive  pre- 
dominance. A  certain  physical  vitality,  in  some  organs  at 
least,  if  not  an  essential  condition  of  a  pleasurable  tone,  can 
always  enhance  the  effect  of  the  other  cewise,  and  in  practice 
is  often  all  that  we  iieed  to  look  to. 

The  contrast  of  country  and  city  life  familiarly  illustrates 
the  two  principles.  The  pleasure  of  the  one  results  mainly 
from  the  conservative  and  healthy  or  vitalizing  influences, 
the  pleasure  of  the  other  from  variety  of  stimulation.  It  is 
possible  to  attain  a  measure  of  happiness  by  either  mode. 
High  health  is  not  an  essential  of  pleasure  ;  the  nerves  may 
respond  to  agreeable  stimulations  in  the  midst  of  some  (not 
all)  modes  of  bodily  weakness.  The  readiness  to  take  on 
the  thrill  of  intense  pleasure  is  a  speciality  of  the  nervous 
constitution ;  the  state  of  the  general  system,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  glandular  organs,  is  an  important  element, 
but  the  main  foundation  is  to  be  sought  in  an  endowment 
of,  in  the  case,  the  nerve  tissue.  A  man  may  have,  as  it 
were,  a  natural  genius  for  being  happy.  (For  a  further 
discussion  of  the  physical  accompaniments  of  Feeling,  see 
Appendix  B.) 
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THE  INSTINCTIVE  GERMS  OF  VOLITION. 

24.  In  a  former  chapter,  I  endeavoured  to  establish,  as 
an  important  fact  of  the  human  system,  that  our  various 
organs  are  liable  to  be  moved  by  a  stimulus  proceeding  from 
the  nervous  centres,  in  the  absence  of  any  impressions  from 
without,  or  any  antecedent  state  of  feeling  whatsoever.  This 
fact  of  spontaneous  activity,  I  look  upon  as  an  essential 
prelude  to  voluntary  power,  making  indeed  one  of  the 
terms  or  elements  of  Volition ;  in  other  words.  Volition  is  a 
compound,  made  up  of  this  and  something  else. 

Neither  the  existence  of  spontaneous  actions,  nor  tho 
essential  connexion  of  these  with  voluntary  actions,  has 
been,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  advanced  as  a  doctrine  by  any 
writer  on  the  human  mind ;  but  tho  following  interesting 
extracts  from  the  great  physiologist,  Miiller,  will  show  that 
he  has  been  forcibly  impressed  with  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  these  views. 

'  It  is  evident  that  the  ultimate  source  of  voluntary  motion 
cannot  dep(^nd  on  any  conscious  conception  of  its  object ;  for 
voluntary  [I  should  say  'spontaneous,*]  motions  are  performed 
by  the  fa*tus  before  any  object  can  occur  to  the  mind,  before 
an   idea  can  possil>ly  be  conceived  of  what  the  voluntanr 
motion  efii'cts ,  we  must  therefore  view  the  question  in  a 
much   simpler   manner.      On   what   do  the  first   voluntary 
movements  in  the  tVetus  depend  ?     All  the  complex  condi- 
tions which  give  rise  to  voluntary  motions,  in  the  adult,  are 
lu»re  absent.     Its  own  body  is  the  sole  world  from  which  the 
obscure  conceptions  of  the  fa>tu3  that  excite  its  actions  can 
be  derived.     The  fcotus  moves  its  limbs  at  first,  not  for  the 
attainment  of  any  oV»joct,  but  solely  hccaiu^c  it  aui  move  tJwm. 
^>ince,  however,  on  this  supjiosition,  there  can  be  no  particular 
reason  for  the  movement  of  any  one  part,  and  the  foetus 
wfiuld  have  equal  cause  to  move  all  its  muscles  at  the  same 
time,  there  must  be  something  which  determines  this  or  that 
voluntary  motion  to  be  [)erformed, — which  incites  the  retrac- 
tion, first  of  this  foot  or  arm,  and  then  of  the  other.' 
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This  last  supposition,  as  to  the  equal  tendency  of  all  the 
inascles  to  come  into  action  through  the  spontaneous  activity 
of  the  centres,  is,  I  think,  too  absolutely  statei  There  can 
hardly  exist  such  a  perfectly  balanced  charge  of  the  centres, 
as  to  make  all  of  them  equally  ready  to  commence  a  stimulus 
of  the  muscles  under  their  control,  like  the  ass  of  Buridan 
between  the  two  bundles  of  hay.  It  will  always  happen 
that  some  one  will  be  more  prone  to  act  than  another,  from 
the  mere  state  of  constitutional  or  nutritive  vigour  belonging 
to  it :  and  when  that  one  has  exhausted  itself,  the  discharge 
of  some  other  may  be  expected.  Then,  as  to  the  tendency 
to  move  the  limbs  by  turns,  we  have  already  seen  that  this 
alternation  is  provided  for  by  a  distinct  arrangement;  so 
that  when  by  any  means  a  motion  of  the  legs  is  commenced, 
that  motion  is  guided  in  an  alternating  cycle.  I  continue 
the  quotation  from  Mliller. 

•  The  knowledge  of  the  changes  of  position,  which  are 
pi-oduced  by  given  movements,  is  gained  gradually,  and  only 
by  means  of  the  movements  themselves ;  the  first  play  of  the 
will  on  single  groups  of  the  radicle  motor  fibres  of  the  ner\'es 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  must  therefore  be  independent  of 
any  aim  towards  change  of  position ;  it  is  a  mere  play  of 
volition,  without  any  conception  of  the  effects  thereby  pro- 
duced in  the  limbs.  This  voluntary  [say,  rather,  spontaneous] 
excitation  of  the  origins  of  the  nervous  fibres,  without  objects 
in  view,  gives  rise  to  motions,  changes  of  posture,  and  conse- 
quent sensationa  Thus  a  connexion  is  established  in  tJie  yet 
void  mind  between  certain  sensations  and  certain  viotions. 
When  subsequently  a  sensation  is  excited  from  without,  in 
any  one  part  of  the  body,  the  mind  will  be  already  aware 
that  the  voluntary  motion,  which  is  in  consequence  executed, 
will  manifest  itself  in  the  limb  which  was  the  seat  of  sensa- 
tion ;  the  foetus  in  utero  will  move  the  limb  that  is  pressed 
upon,  and  not  all  the  limbs  simultaneously.  The  voluntary 
movements  of  animals  nmst  be  developed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  bird  which  begins  to  sing,  is  necessitated  by  an  instinct 
to  incite  the  nerves  of  its  laryngeal  muscles  to  action ;  tones 
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are  thus  produced.  By  the  repetition  of  this  blind  exertion 
of  volition,  the  bird  at  length  learns  to  connect  the  kind  of 
cause  with  the  character  of  the  effect  produced. 

*  We  have  already  learned,  from  many  other  facts^  that  the 
nervous  principle  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  in  a  state  uf 
extraordinary  tcnsiou,  or  proneness  to  action ;  that  the 
slightest  cliauge  in  its  condition  excites  a  discharge  of  nerv- 
ous influence,  as  manifested  in  laughing,  sneezing,  sobbing, 
&c.  While  the  tension  of  the  nervous  principle  is  not  dis- 
turbed, we  are  equally  ready  to  excite  voluntary  movemeuts 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  such  is  the  state  of  rest  or  inac- 
tion. Every  mental  impulse  to  motion  disturbs  the  balance 
of  this  tension,  and  causes  a  discharge  of  nervous  influence 
in  a  determinate  direction, — that  is,  excites  to  action  a  ce^ 
tain  number  of  the  flbres  of  the  nervous  motor  apparatus.'— 
(Physiology,  p.  936-7-) 

This  last  view  I  conceive  to  be  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  nature  of  nervous  energy.     The  nervous  system  may  be 
compared  to  an  organ  with  bellows  constantly  charged,  aal 
ready  to  be  let  off  in  any  direction,  according  to  the  i)articular 
keys  that  are  touched.     The  stimulus  of  our  sensations  and 
feelings,  instead  of  supplying  the  inwaixl  power,  merely  de* 
termincs  the  manner  and  place  of  the  discharga    The  centres 
of  speech  and  song,  for  example,  when  fresh  and  healthy, 
cither  overflow  so  as  to  commence  action  in  a  purely  spon- 
taneous way,  or  they  remain  undischarged  till  irritated  by 
some  external  influence,  as,  for  example,  the  sound  of  another 
voice.     The  bird  whose  morning  song  has  lain  dormant  for  a 
time,  breaks  forth  at  the  stimulus  of  another  songster  just 
begun. 

25.  We  must  now,  therefore,  specifically  consider  what 
there  is  in  volition  over  and  above  the  spontaneous  dis- 
charge of  active  impulses  upon  our  various  moving  oi-gaus, — 
liml>s,  body,  voice,  tongue,  eyes,  &c.  If  we  look  at  this  kind 
of  impulse  closely,  we  shall  see  wherein  its  defect  or  insuffi- 
ciency lies,  namely,  in  the  random  nature  of  it  Being 
dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  various  nervous  centreSp 
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the  discharge  is  regulated  by  physical  circumstances,  and  not 
by  the  ends,  purposes,  or  uses  of  the  animal  When  the 
centres  of  locomotion  are  fresh  and  exuberant,  as  in  the  dog 
unchained  of  a  morning,  the  animal  sets  off  at  the  top  of  his 
speed;  the  force  once  exhausted,  the  creature  comes  to  a 
stand-still  in  the  same  spontaneous  way,  like  a  watch  run 
down.  But  this  moment  of  exhausted  energy  is  the  very 
moment  when  an  animal  ought  properly  to  be  active  in  pi-u- 
curing  food  and  replenishment  to  the  system ;  and  there 
ought  to  be  in  the  state  of  exhaustion  itself  a  stimulus  to  act, 
just  as  a  watch  run  down  would  require,  in  order  to  be  self- 
sustaining,  to  pull  some  string  that  would  set  a-going  a 
power  to  wind  it  up,  or  as  a  dying  fire  ought  to  act  on  a 
spring  for  putting  on  fresh  coals.  Mere  spontaneity,  there- 
fore, stops  far  short  of  what  our  volition  does  for  us  in  the 
way  of  self-preservation;  a  power  that  dies  out  when  action 
is  most  needed,  cannot  be  the  appropriate  support  of  our 
existence. 

Mtiller's  application  of  the  term  *  voluntary '  to  the  initial 
movements  prompted  solely  by  the  state  of  tension  of  the 
nerve  centres,  is  not  strictly  correct ;  these  movements  are  but 
one  term  of  the  couple  that  makes  up  an  act  of  volition  ;  both 
a  feeling  and  a  movement  are  necessary  parts  of  every  such 
act  A  morsel  of  food  on  the  tongue  stimulates  the  move- 
ments of  mastication ;  this  is  a  voluntary  eflbrt,  an  efToi't 
prompted  and  controlled  by  a  feeling,  namely,  the  sensation 
of  taste  or  relish.  Acts  performed  without  any  sthnulus  of 
feeling  are  usually  described  as  involuntary  ;  such  are  the 
spasms  of  disease,  and  many  of  the  reflex  movements. 

There  is,  in  the  mature  animal,  a  power  in  certain  feelings 
or  emotions  to  originate  movements  of  the  various  active 
organa  A  connexion  exists  between  our  emotional  states  and 
our  active  states,  sufficient  to  constitute  a  link  of  cause  and 
effect  between  the  one  and  the  other.  The  question  is 
whether  this  link  is  original  or  acquired. 

Dr.  Beid  has  no  hesitation  in  classing  the  voluntary  com- 
mand of  our  organs,  that  is,  the  sequence  of  feeling  and  action 
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implied  Id  all  acts  of  will,  among  instincts.  (See  Lis  cliapier 
on  Instincts,  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers,)  The  power  of 
lifting  a  morsel  of  food  to  the  mouth  is,  according  to  him,  an 
instinctive  or  pre-established  conjunction  of  the  wish  and  the 
deed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  emotional  state  of  hunger  cuupleJ 
with  the  sight  of  a  piece  of  bread,  is  associated,  through  a 
primitive  link  of  the  mental  constitution,  with  the  several 
movements  of  the  hand,  arm,  and  mouth,  concerned  in  the 
act  of  eating. 

This  assertion  of  Dr.  Reid^s  may  be  simply  met  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  facts.  It  is  not  true  that  human  beings  possess  at 
birth  any  voluntary  command  of  their  limbs  whatsoever.  A 
1  )abe  of  two  months  old  cannot  use  its  hands  in  obedience  to 
its  desires.  The  infant  can  grasp  nothing,  hold  nothing,  can 
.scarcely  fix  its  eyes  on  anything.  Dr.  Eeid  might  as  well 
asseit  that  the  movements  of  a  ballet-dancer  are  instinctive, 
oT  that  we  are  born  with  an  already  established  link  of 
causation  in  our  minds  between  the  wish  to  paint  a  landscaj'C 
and  the  movements  of  a  painter's  amt  If  the  more  perfect 
coumiand  of  our  voluntary  movements  be  an  acquisition,  *> 
is  the  loss  perfect  command  of  these  movements  during  the 
iirst  year  of  life.  At  the  moment  of  birth,  voluntary  action  is 
all  but  a  nonentity. 

26.  Accordingly,  there  must  be  a  process  of  a^^quircmrnif 
in  the  establishing  of  those  links  uniting  feeling  with  actiini, 
which  volition  implies.  But  the  acquisition  must  itself  w- 
]»()se  upon  some  primordial  fact,  or  instinct,  of  our  nature. 
The  point,  then,  is  to  ascertain  what  connexion  there  is, 
at  the  outset  of  life,  between  our  feelings  and  our  move- 
ments, which  the  course  of  experience  and  etlucation  converts 
into  mature  volitions. 

I  will  endeavour  to  indicate  what  seems  to  me  the  precise 
situation  whenan  a  feeling  pronq»ts  an  action  in  the  beginning. 

Although  in  tlu?  completely-formed  will,  a  state  of  pleasure 
can  induce  the  acticms  necessary  for  prolonging  it, — as  when 
a  crowd  follows  a  military  band, — in  the  infancy  of  the  being, 
pleasure  can  induce  action  of  soinc  kUd,  but  not  necessarily 
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of  the  right  kini  There  is  no  relevance  in  the  heightened 
movements  of  the  child  under  pleasure,  no  proper  direction 
given  to  them  for  sustaining  or  increasing  that  pleasure,  as 
would  happen  at  a  later  period.  Still,  there  is  an  effect  of 
quickened  energy  when  an  agreeable  feeling  suddenly  takes 
possession  of  the  mind.  We  have  seen  that  an  increase  of 
vital  power  is  a  concomitant  of  pleasure,  (this  holds  even 
under  the  principle  of  Stimulation)  ;  which  increase  passes 
sometimes  to  the  organic  functions  alone,  and  sometimes  to 
the  active  functions  or  the  muscles,  and  not  unfrequently  to 
all  parts,  especially  in  the  freshness  of  early  life.  Now,  the 
important  result  as  regards  the  will,  is  the  rmiscxdar  accession. 
If  the  system  is  previously  quiescent,  there  will  be  a  burst  of 
energy ;  if  already  acting,  the  action  will  be  increased.  Still 
there  will  be  no  determination  in  one  course  rather  than  in 
another ;  there  will  be  no  preference,  and  therefore  no  proper 
volition. 

Suppose  now  that  the  movements  arising  out  of  mere 
physical  exuberance,  should  be  accidentally  such  as  to  increase 
the  pleasurable  feeling  of  the  moment ;  the  very  fact  of  such 
increased  pleasure  would  imply  the  other  fact  of  increased 
energy  of  the  system,  and  of  those  very  movements  tJwn  at 
work.  The  pleasure  would  in  this  way  feed  itself,  and  we 
should  have  something  amounting  substantially  to  a  volition. 
Spontaneity,  or  accident,  has  brought  certain  movements  into 
play  i  the  effect  of  those  movements  is  to  induce  a  burst  of 
new  pleasure ;  but  we  cannot  induce  pleasure  without  induc- 
ing new  energy  to  the  physical  system,  and  therefore  to  the 
members  acting  at  the  moment.  So  long  as  these  movements 
add  to  the  pleasure,  so  long  they  add  to  their  own  stimula- 
tion. Let  them  cease  to  yield  new  accessions  of  delight,  and 
there  will  be  an  end  to  their  farther  acceleration  as  the  result 
of  increased  vital  energy. 

27.  Before  producing  actual  instances,  let  us  complete 
the  general  statement  by  supposing  the  opposite  condition, 
that  is.  Pain.  Let  movements  be  commenced  as  before, 
through  the  spontaneous  energy  of  the  healthy  system,  but 
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lut  those  movements  occasion  a  sudden  feeling  of  pain.    In 
doing  so,  they  occasion  also,  in  virtue  of  the  connexion  above 
contended  for,   an   abatement  of  tlie  vital  energies,  which 
abatement,  extending  to  the  movements,  brings  them  more  or 
less  to  a  stand-still.     (To  avoid  complicating  the  case  at  this 
stage,  I  must  suppose  that  the  pain  is  not  an  acute  smart» 
which  would  irritate  the  nerves  and  induce  tlie  spasmodic 
movements   of  pain ;   that  is  no  doubt  a  genuine  natural 
agency,  but  as  it  is  not  of  universal  occurrence,  we  can  here 
assume  that  it  does  not  take  place.    In  following  out  the  con- 
sequences of  pain  as  such,  the  depression  of  the  powers  of  life 
is  the  chief,  and  the  only  indispensable,  eflect)    But  this  effect 
is  exactly  what  is  wanted  in  the  present  instance,  namely,  to 
clicck  movements  that  are  the  cause  of  suffering ;  and  the  end 
is,  for  the  time  being,  as  much  answered  through  the  agency 
in  question,  as  it  is  afterwards  when  the  will  attains  its  full 
(lovelopment.     If  a  cessation  of  active  energy  is  the  remedy 
fv>r  a  state  of  suflering,  that  remedy  lies  in  the  fact  itself;  for 
suffering  and  abated  force  go  together.     The  application  of 
this  fact  is  ]^ecidiarly  apparent  in  the  modes  of  dealing  with 
men  and  animals.     If  we  wish  to  repress  too  much  activity 
in  a  living  being,  pain  is  the  sure  instilment    A  slight  pain, 
no  doubt,  may  have  the  opposite  effect,  for  reasons  that  we 
have  seen  ;   but  a  severe  pain  will  certainly  succeed.     The 
natural,  the  direct  agency  of  pain  is  to  abjite  vital  jwwer, 
muscular  action   included.     The   instantaneous  consequence 
of  even  a  slight  hurt  is  often  to  stop  activity  for  the  instant. 
Thus,  then,  we  see  that  when  movement  concurs  with  pain, 
tlie  pain  arrests  the  movement  through  its  general  de[)R»ssing 
agency;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  a  movement  bringing  plea- 
sure   is  sustained  and   promoted    through    the    connexion 
between  pleasure  and  exalted  energy. 

28.  Take  the  example  of  sucking,  an  act  that  the  infant, 
or  young  animal,  nmst  be  capable  of  at  the  moment  of  birth. 
At  the  outset,  there  must  be  a  reflex  process,  causing  the  em- 
brace of  the  nipple  to  be  followed  by  the  movements  of  the 
tongue.     The  voluntary  stage  is  attained,  when  the  feeling  uf 
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Measure  can  operate  to  sustain  the  action  once  conimencecL 
Jut  how  does  this  feeling  possess  the  power  to  induce  the 
ontinuance,  perhaps  to  heighten  the  energy,  of  the  act  ?    I 
onceive  it  is  by  the  contact  of  tlie  nutritive  material  with 
he  stomach  elevating  all  the  powers  of  life,  including  the 
noving  members  in   actual    operation,  namely,  the  chest, 
X)ngue,  and  mouth.     To  put  forth  additional  energy  in  mas- 
ticating, swallowing,  &C.,  when  the  food  is  agreeable  to  us, 
is  a  voluntary  power  at  any  time  of  our  life.     Let  us  now 
rappose  that  the  point  of  satiety  is  reached,  and  that  the 
Md  gives  over  of  its  own  accord  at  that  point.    The  meaning, 
hen,  plainly  is,  that  the  contact  of  the  liquid  with  the  full 
stomach  is  no  longer  stimulating  to  the  powers  of  life ;  that, 
n  fact,   if  persisted  in,   the  contrary  result  ensues.     The 
fave  of  energy  extending  to  the  sucking  parts  now  fades 
iway,  and  they  themselves  fall  into  inaction  ;  in  other  words, 
he  infant  ceases  just  as  if  it  knew  that  it  had  enough  ;  the 
act  being,  that  the  painful  state  of  mind  called  satiety,  is 
ficompanied  with  a  lowered  condition  of  the  active  organs, 
teh  ultimatelv  arrests  the  movement  that  is  causinf?  the 
atiety;  noiy  hmBcvcTy  as  in  after  life,  hi/  special  If/  vsithdrawing 
^erfrom  that  part,  htU  by  the  rmcnd-ahout  process  of  cutting 
f power  at  all  faints.     The  primordial  force  of  volition  knows 
lothing  of  singling  out  one  member  from  the  rest ;  this  comes 
y  a  series  of  tentativcs  and  early  struggles.     Vleasure  can 
aise  the  energy  everywhere,  pain  lower  it  everj'whore,  from 
be  first;  the  power  of  discriminative  selection  is  not  born 
nith  us,  and  must  be  acquired. 

I  have  supposed  the  case  of  a  pleasure  concurring  with  a 
aovement  that  feeds  it ;  and  of  a  i)ain  concurring  with  a 
aovement  that  occasions  it ;  and  have  pointed  out  the 
latnral  results.  A  third  case,  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  fre- 
uency  in  animal  life,  is  the  following  : — A  creature  is  in 
ain,  or  under  a  depressing  condition  of  mind ;  the  direct 
ODsequence,  or  natural  accompaniment,  is  a  lowered  state  of 
he  vital  energies.  Nevertheless  random  movements  are  still 
lerformed;   the  spontaneity  may   not  be  exhausted;  and 
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tul]  v'lit.  to  tlif-  Mi'-i;.'y  thus  impaited,  falls  away  again  to 
th'-  I'-. tin;.'  jio-iuM.'.      If,   liow^fVi.-r,  in  avoiding  J>cylla,  the 
ri.;itiip'  wi-rr-  to  f.onir-  Upon  Charylalis,  the  cour$e  would  be 
ii-v'i  ;•■•!  ,  a  WW  yaUi  i^ncountered  would  have  its  effect  in 
Jill'':. tin;'   JifttioM  ,    a   \niiu    increasing   at   every   step    would 
iirrrli'ijitr  th«;  (Inwuward  earuei'  of  depression,  until  luuve- 
nu'iit  wrp'  nn  lnn;^<*r  possihle. 

'I*«i  tnki*  iinnthrr  exan)])1o.     An  infant  lying  in  bed  has 
Hh'  painl'ul  sensiition  of  cliilluess.    This  feeling  has  its  usual 
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depressing  accompaniments,  and  may  or  may  not  cause  the 
convalsive  outburst  of  pain,  what  we  may  term  the  charac- 
teristic emotional  expression.  At  all  events,  spontaneous 
movements  will  arise,  whether  from  natural  healthy  power, 
or  from  irritated  nerves.  In  the  course  of  these  spontaneous 
movements,  there  occurs  an  action  bringing  the  child  into 
contact  with  the  nurse  lying  beside  it ;  instantly,  warmth  is 
felt>  there  is  a  throb  of  pleasure,  and  a  concun^eut  stimulus 
to  the  physical  system.  The  successful  movement  is  sus- 
tained, and  made  more  energetic,  and  the  contact  is  kept  up. 
Such  would  be  the  natural  operation  of  the  law  that  connects 
pleasurable  relief  with  increased  energy.  The  child  twelve 
months  old  can  perform  this  act  by  a  true  selective  volition : 
the  child  of  three  days  can  do  it  only  at  random,  and  by  the 
help  of  the  principle  we  have  been  explaining.  A  process  of 
acquirement  has,  I  believe,  occurred  in  the  meantime,  which 
is  exemplified  in  the  present  volume  (Contiguity,  Associa- 
iions  of  Volition),  and  at  still  greater  length  in  '  The  Emotions 
and  the  Will'  (Will,  Chap.  II.). 

29.  There  are  various  actions,  commonly  called  Instincts, 
that  are  only  phases  or  results  of  this  fundamental  pro- 
perty of  mind.  Self-preservation,  implying  the  revulsion 
from  pain  and  injury,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  is  an  example  of  volition  as  now  explained. 
We  have  apparently  no  original  tendency  to  protect  our- 
selves from  injurious  influences,  if  they  do  not  affect  us  as 
pains,  nor  to  lay  hold  of  beneficial  influences  that  give  no 
present  pleasure. 

Certain  special  instances  of  early  precaution  against 
harm  are  often  remarked  upon,  as  a  portion  of  the  original 
provision  of  nature  in  our  behalf.  Thus  tJie  dread  of  falling 
is  very  strong  in  early  life,  and  stimulates  powerful  efforts 
by  way  of  prevention.  But  this  is  no  other  than  an  instance 
of  volition  in  general  The  remembrance  of  the  acute  pain 
of  a  past  fall  is  a  motive  to  preserve  the  stability  of  one's 
footing.  And  even  still  earlier,  and  before  experienced  hurts 
can  operate  as  a  warning,  there  is  a  severe  and  distressing 
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sensation  in  the  sudden  loss  of  support,  which  prompts  us 
to  exertion  for  restoring  the  firm  position. 

THE  VOICE. 

30.  So  deeply  does  the  power  of  Speech  enter  into  tie 
operations  of  Mind — Feeling,  Action,  and  Intelligence — that 
the  mechanism  of  the  organ  deserves  a  full  description. 

I  shall  first  make  a  few  quotations  from  the  Anatomy 
of  the  Voice. 

'  The  upper  part  of  the  air  passage  (from  the  Inngs)  if 
modified  iu  its  structure  to  form  the  organ  of  voice.  This  organ, 
mimed  the  larynx,  is  placed  at  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  where  it  forms  a  considerahle  prominence  in  the  middle 
line.  It  lies  hetween  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck,  and  below 
the  tongue  and  hyoid  hone,  to  which  hone  it  is  suspended.' 

*  The  larynx  is  cylindrical  at  the  lower  part,  where  it  joins 
the  trachea  (or  windpipe),  but  it  wiilens  above,  becomes  flattened 
behind  and  at  the  sides,  and  presents  a  blunted  vertical  ridge  in 
front. 

*  The  larynx  consists  of  a  framework  of  cartilages,  articulated 
together  and  connected  by  proper  ligaments,  two  of  which, 
named  the  true  I'ocnl  corih,  are  immediately  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  voice.  It  also  possesses  muscles,  which  move 
the  cartilages  one  upon  another,  a  mucous  membrane  lining  iu 
internal  surface,  numerous  nmcous  glands,  and  lastly,  blood- 
vessels, lymphatics,  and  nerves,  besides  cellular  tissue  and  fat.' 

Curtilages  of  the  Larynx. — *  The  cartilages  of  the  larynx 
consist  of  three  siii^^lo  and  symmetrical  pieces,  named  respectively 
tlie  thgroul  cartllajt^  the  cricoid  carfilagc,  and  the  cariilo'je  of  the 
i'jiitjluitiii^  and  of  six  others,  which  occur  in  pairs,  namely,  the 
two  ari/ttmoid  carfilagcs^  the  cornicula  laryngis,  and  the  cuneiform 
cartilaj^es.  Of  these,  only  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  are 
Keen  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  larynx  (see  fig.  11,  p.  301*)  ;  the 
arytenoid  cart i last's,  surmounted  by  the  cornicula  of  the  larynx, 
together  with  the  back  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  on  which  they 
rest,  torm  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  whilst  tho  epiglottis 
is  situated  in  front,  and  the  cuneiform  cartilages  on  each  side  of 
tho  npjH'r  opening.' — Qlain*. 

Coutining  ourselves  as  nmch  as   possible  to  the  parts 
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mmediatelj  connected  with  voice,  we  need  to  refer  princi- 
)ally  to  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  the  two  arytenoid 
artilages,  the  .true  vocal  cords,  and  the  muscles  that  move 
he  cartilages  and  thereby  affect  the  tension  and  the  position 
)f  the  vocal  cords. 

'The  thyroid  (shield-shaped)  cartilage  (see  fig.  10)  is  the 

argest  of  the  pieces  composing  the  larynx.     It  is  formed  by  two 

hi  lamellsB  united  in  front  at  an  acute  angle  along  the  middle 

ioe,  where  they  form  a  vertical  projection  which  becomes  g^radn- 

lUy  effaced  as  it  is  traced  from  above  downwards.     The  two 

amelke,  diverging  one  from  the  other  backwards,  embrace  the 

ncoid  cartilage,  and  terminate  posteriorly  by  two  thick  pro- 

ecting  vertical  borders,    separated   widely   from   each   other ; 

ience  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  altogether  wanting  behind.     The 

agular  projection  on  the  anterior  surface  in  the  median  line  is 

abcutaneous,  and  is  much  more  prominent  in  the  male  than  in 

be  female,  being  named  in  the  former  the  pomum  Adami.* 

*  The  cricoid  cartilage,  so  named  from  its  being  shaped  like  a 
tog,  ig  thicker   in   substance   and  stronger  than  the   thjrroid 
tftilage  ;   it  forms  the  inferior,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
le  back  part  of  the  larynx,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  cartilages 
liich  completely  surrounds  this   organ.     It  is  deeper  behind, 
here  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  deficient,  measuring  in  the  male 
Mat  an  inch  from  above  downwards,  but  is  much  narrower  in 
out,  where  its  vertical  measurement  is  only  two  lines  and  a  half, 
he  cricoid  cartilage  is  circular  beloWy  but  higher  up  it  is  some- 
hat  compressed  laterally,  so  that  the  passage  through  it  is  ellipti- 
J,  its  antero-posteiior  diameter  being  longer  than  the  transverse.* 
*The  arytenoid  (ewer-shaped)  cartilages  (fig.  11)  are  two  in 
imber,  and  perfectly  symmetrical  in  form.     They  may  be  com- 
xed  to   two   three-sided   pyramids   recurved   at  the  summit, 
easuring  from  five  to  six  lines  (half  an  inch)  in  height,  resting 
•  their  bases  on  the  posterior  and  highest  part  of  the  cricoid 
rtilage,  and   approaching   near    to   one   another   towards  the 
*dian  line.     Each  measures  upwards  of  tliree  lines  in  width, 
d  more  than  a  line  from  before  backwards.' 

The  cartilages  are  bound  together  by  ligaments,  of  which 
omit  the  description.  The  appearance  of  the  irUcrior  of 
e  larynx  is  given  as  follows  (see  fig.  11) : 
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'  On  looking  down  through  the  snperiar  opening  of  the 
larynx  (where  it  communicates  with  the  pharynx  above  and  k 
bounded  by  the  epiglottis,  &c.),the  air  passage  below  this  psrtk 
seen  to  become  gradually  contracted,  especially  in  its  transTene 
diameter,  so  as  to  assume  the  form  of  a  long  narrow  fissnn 
running  from  before  backwards.  This  narrow  part  of  tbe 
larynx  is  called  the  glottis.  Below  it,  at  the  upper  border  of  tbe 
cricoid  cartilage,  the  interior  of  the  larynx  assumes  an  eUiptiol 
form,  and  lower  down  still  it  becomes  circular.  The  glottii  ii 
bounded  laterally  by  four  strongly  marked  folds  of  the  mooou 
membrane,  stretched  from  before  backwards,  two  on  each  nde^ 
and  named  the  vocal  cords.  The  superior  vocal  cords  are  uaA 
thinner  and  weaker  than  the  inferior,  and  are  arched  or  semi* 
lunar  in  form  ;  the  inferior  or  true  vocal  cords  are  thick,  strongi 
and  straight.  Between  the  right  and  left  inferior  vocal  cord  ii 
the  narrow  opening  of  the  glottis,  named  the  rima  gloUidis^  and 
sometimes  the  glottis  vera  or  true  glottis.' 

The  inferior  or  true  vocal  eoris, 
by  whose  vibration  the  voice  is 
produced,  are  two  bands  of  elastic 
substance,  attached  in   front  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  depiei- 
sion  between  the  wings  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  behind  to 
the  arytenoid  cartilages;  fromthii 
connexion  they  are  called  thyro- 
arytenoid ligaments.     They  con- 
sist of  closely  arranged  parallel 
fibres  of  that  peculiar  tissue  oc- 
curring in  some  other  parts  of 
the  body,  named  the  t/ellow  elastic 
tissue,  being  probably  the  meet 
perfectly  elastic  substance  of  a 
ligamentous  kind  that  nature  hai 
pmduced.     India-rubber  is  em- 

*  *  Side  view  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilage^  with  part  of  the 
trachea ;  after  Willis.— 8.  Thyroid  cartilage.  9.  9.  Cricoid  cartilage.  10. 
Crico- thyroid  muscle.  11.  Crico-thyroid  membrane,  or  ligament.  12.  UpMr 
rings  of  the  tiachea.* — (Quain.) 
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ployed,  as  an  extremely  ioferior  imitation,  in  making  arti- 
ficial instrnments  resembling  the  larynx.  Tlie  upper  and 
free  edges  of  the  corda^  which  are  sharp  and  straight,  are  the 
parts  thrown  into  vibration  during  the  production  of  the 
voica 

31.  With  reference  to  the  mvscles  of  the  larnyx,  we  may 
state  beforehand  that  the  principal  movements  to  be  effected 
by  them  relate  to  the  change  of  tightness  and  the  change  of 
distance  of  the  two  chords,  for  which  piirposes  opposing  pairs 
are  necessary.  By  one  action,  the  chords  are  tightened ;  by 
another  relaxed ;  by  a  separate  action  they  are  approximated, 
and  by  the  antagonist  of  this  they  are  parted  asunder. 

The  great  muscle  of  tension  of  the  cords,  the  chief  and 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  voice,  is  the  crico- 
thyroid, exhibited  in  the  figure.  '  It  is  a  short,  thick  triangu- 
lar muscle,  seen  on  the  front  of  the  larynx,  situated  on  the 
fore  part  and  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  ames  by  a 
broad  origin  from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  reachii^  from  the 
median  line  backwards  upon  the 
lateral  surface,   and   its    fibres,  Fia.ii.* 

passing  obliquely  upwards  and 
outwards,  and  diverging  slightly, 
are  inserted  into  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  thyroid  cartilage.' 
The  contraction  of  the  two  crico- 
thyroid muscles  causes  the  thy- 
roid and  cricoid  cartilages  to 
turn  on  each  other  behind;  thus, 
if  we  suppose  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage to  remain  fixed,  the  upper 
part  of  the  thyroid  is  carried  for- 

*  '  A  <Iiag;mn,  itightlf  sltored  from  Willii,  ihowiog  ft  bird'^-ejs  view  of 
ths  mt«riar  of  the  luynx. — 1.  Opening  of  the  glottjs.  2.  2.  Arflenoid  car- 
tilages. 3.  3.  Vocsl  chorda.  *.  4.  Posterior  crico-arytenoid  muido*.  G.  Bight 
Uter&l  crico-sryt«noid  miude ;  that  o(  the  left  dds  is  removed.  6.  Arytenoid 
miucle.  7.  Thyro-arytenaid  muscle  of  the  left  side ;  that  of  the  right  side  is 
removed.  6.  Upper  bocder  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  S.  9.  Dpper  border  and 
hsokoftheadooidcirtilage.    13.  Potteriororioo-arytenoidligament' — QuUN. 
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ward  or  away  from  the  other,  drawing  with  it  the  ends  of 
the  vocal  chords,  which  are  attached  behind  to  the  cricoid 
cartilages  through  the  arytenoid  (see  fig.  11).  In  this  way 
the  vocal  cords  are  stretched  in  proportion  as  the  muscle 
contracts  itself.  The  counteracting  or  antagonistic  niusclts 
are  exhibited  in  the  fig.  (7),  passing  between  each  ar}'teuoiJ 
cartilage  and  the  thyroid,  near  the  extremity  of  the  vocal 
cords. 

For  governing  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  we  find  a 
muscle  x)assing  between  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages  (C  ;  by 
its  contraction  drawing  them  together,  and  thus  approximat- 
ing the  cords.  The  cords  are  separated,  and  the  glottis  wid- 
ened, by  a  pair  of  muscles,  exhibited  in  the  figure  (4,  4;, 
passing  between  the  arytenoid  and  cricoid  cartilages  bchin<l 
No.  5  in  the  figure  is  another  muscle  connecting  the  same 
two  cartilages  laterally,  and  operating  to  contract  the  glottis. 

^^2.  The  Lanfiix,  considered  as  an  i)Uitni7ncnt  for  the  pro* 
ductian  of  sound. — From  the  existence  of  two  vibratiDg 
strings  or  cords,  the  first  and  obvious  8upi)Osition,  with  re- 
gard to  the  La]:ynx.  was  to  rank  it  with  stringed  instruments, 
such  as  the  violin,  where  the  same  string  produces  a  higher 
or  lower  note,  according  to  the  degree  of  tightness  given  to  it. 
l^>ut  that  two  strings,  about  an  inch  long,  should  so  varj'  in 
tension  as  to  give  out  a  range  of  notes  exten<ling  to  more 
than  two  octaves,  is  altogether  unparalleled  in  the  experience 
of  stringed  instruments.  A  more  accurate  comparison  ap- 
})ears  to  hold  with  iral  insinunenia,  such  as  the  pipe  of 
an  organ,  w^hore  the  sound  is  produced  by  a  vibrating 
reed,  ^fuller  imitated  the  human  voice  bv  stretching  two 
elastic  membranes  across  the  mouth  of  a  short  tube,  each 
covering  a  portion  of  the  o]>ening,  and  having  a  chink  left 
between  them.  IJy  prolonging  the  membranes  downward 
into  the  tube,  so  that  not  merely  their  edges,  but  their  whole 
j)lanes,  might  be  thrown  into  vibration,  Air.  Willis  carrii'd 
still  farther  the  imitation  of  the  human  Cllottis.  Fi*om  experi- 
ments on  an  artificial  glottis  thus  formed,  it  appeared  tliat 
various  notes  could  be  obtaiued  by  altering  the  tightuoss  of 
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the  tongues ;  the  more  tense  they  are,  the  higher  is  the  note 
prodaced.  '  It  is  true  that  a  scale  of  notes,  equal  in  extent 
to  that  of  the  human  voice,  cannot  be  obtained  from  edges  of 
leather ;  but  this  scale  is  much  greater  in  india-rubber  than 
in  leather ;  and  the  elasticity  of  them  both  is  so  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  vocal  ligaments,  that  we  may  readily  infer  that 
the  greater  scale  of  the  latter  is  due  to  its  greater  elastic 
powers.'  It  is  also  found  that  in  membranous  tongues  the 
increased  strength  of  the  blast  can  somewhat  raise  the  pitch, 
the  tension  remaining  the  same. 

I  quote  the  following  summary  of  the  action  of  the  voice, 
from  a  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society  (June 
19,  18G2),  by  Mr.  John  Bishop,  containing  the  results  of 
actual  inspection  of  the  movements  of  the  vocal  cords,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Laryngoscope  of  Czermak  : — 

*In  ordiuary  breathing  the  glottis  is  wide  open,  and  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  are  thrown  wide  apart ;  bnt  on  the  production 
of  the  most  simple  sound,  these  cartilages  are  suddenly  and 
rapidly  closed,  and  the  edges  of  the  vocal  cords  come  into  juxta- 
position with  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  no  interval  between  them 
in  their  entire  length. 

*  In  the  production  of  the  lower  tones  of  the  voice,  the  vocal 
cords  may  be  seen  to  vibrate  throughout  their  whole  length,  and 
even  at  their  prolongations  at  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages ; 
they  seem  to  vibrate  also  throughout  their  entire  breadth.  As 
the  pitch  of  the  tones  rises  in  the  scale,  the  length  of  the  cords 
in  a  state  of  vibration  diminishes,  and  they  are  pressed  more 
closely  against  each  other :  as  the  tones  become  more  acute,  the 
pressure  is  increased,  and  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  aug- 
mented ;  the  breadth  of  the  cords  is  also  diminished. 

'  When  the  chest  tones  have  arrived  at  the  limit  of  the  scale 
of  acute  range,  and  the  falsetto  tones  commence,  the  glottis  is 
seen  to  be  more  closely  pressed  together,  and  the  edges  only  of 
the  vocal  cords  are  suffered  to  vibrate,  as  Garcia  has  already  ob- 
served. On  the  other  hand,  while  the  chest  tones  are  produced, 
a  larger  surface  of  the  vocal  cords  is  in  a  state  of  vibration. 
When  the  falsetto  tones  are  produced,  it  appears  that  the  very 
extreme  edge  only  of  the  cord  vibrates,  and  a  much  less  expendi- 
ture of  breath  is  required.     While  the  highest  notes  of  the  voice 
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arc  intoned,  tlio  vocal  cords  are  so  closely  pressed  together,  that 
a  small  portion  only  of  the  glottis  is  seen  to  yield  to  the  pressure, 
which  takes  place  nearly  at  its  central  portion. 

*  From  the  inspection  of  the  vocal  organs  now  so  easily  ob- 
tained, it  may  bo  stated  in  general  terms  that,  as  the  voice  ascend* 
from  its  lowest  to  its  more  acate  tones,  the  lengths  of  the  vibrat- 
ing^ portions  of  the  vocal  cords  are  proportionally  diminished, 
while  at  the  same  time  their  tensions  are  increased  :  and,  in  fk*!, 
they  present  the  same  phenomena  as  those  of  musical  cords,  and 
they  appear  to  obey  the  same  laws,  as  Ferrein  so  long  since 
supposed,  and  which  have  since  been  confirmed  by  Miiller  and  by 
myself. 

'Moreover,  the  vocal  cords  form  a  kind  of  valve,  which  is 
situated  in  a  tube,  and  acts  on  the  colamn  of  air  in  the  maimer 
of  a  reed. 

*  It  is  observed  that  wliile  the  pitch  of  the  tones  of  the  voice 
becomes  more  grave,  the  epiglottis  is  depressed  and  the  pharynx 
is  relaxed ;  and,  on  the  contniry,  as  the  pitch  becomes  more  acute, 
the  epiglottis  is  raised  and  the  pharynx  becomes  contracted :  the 
depression  of  the  epij^^lottis  probably  assists  in  deepening  the  pitch 
of  the  vocal  tube  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lid  of  on  organ  pipe 
does. 

'  In  the  production  and  modulation  of  the  voice,  it  is  astonish- 
ing with  what  accurjicy  some  persons  are  able  to  produce  at  will, 
sounds  of  a  determinate  pitch  and  of  a  quality  which  charm  and 
captivate  the  ear  of  a  musician.  The  muscles  which  are  princi- 
pally concerned  in  this  faculty  are  the  thyro-arytenoid  and  the 
lateral  crico-arytenoid.  The  crico-thyroid  is  limited  to  stretching 
the  vocal  ligaments. 

*  The  mere  turning  of  the  vocal  cords  on  their  axes,  out  of  the 
vocalizing  position,  does  not  afford  sufficient  space  for  ordinary 
breathing,  as  supi)osed  by  Mr.  Willis,  but  we  find  that  the  aryte- 
noid cartileges  and  vocal  cords  are  widely  separated  during 
ordinary  breathing.  * 

*  With  regard  to  tho  controversy  as  to  whether  the  vocal 
organs  are  to  be  considered  as  a  stringed  instrument  or  as  a  reeded 
pilie,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  physiologists  that  the  same 
organs  cannot  possibly  perform  the  offices  of  both.  However, 
under  the  denomination  of  reeded  pipes,  we  find  a  great  variety 
of  form  and  structure,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  while 
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the  time  of  an  oscillation  of  the  vocal  ligaments  obeys  the  same 
laws  as  mnsical  strings,  the  valve  of  the  glottis  in  opening  and 
dosing  the  vocal  tnbe  performs  an  action  resembling  that  of  some 
of  the  mnsical  reeds. 

*  The  hnman  organs  of  voice  have  been  considered  bj  a  great 
many  distingnished  philosophers  as  constituting  a  reeded  instra- 
rnent^  and  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  instimments  of  that 
cdiaracter  has  been  already  discussed  in  my  paper  in  the  '  Tran- 
sactions '  of  the  Boyal  Society  for  the  year  1846  ;  it  only  remains 
to  remark  that  the  phenomena  brought  to  light  by  means  of  the 
laryngoscope  tend  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the  vocal  organs  really 
perform  the  double  effect  both  of  reed  and  string. 

'  In  ejaculatory  sounds,  snch  as  the  prodaction  of  the  syllables 
h&y  h4,  h£  in  laughing,  the  glottis  is  opened  at  each  intermission 
and  closed  at  each  intonation  of  sound,  thus  producing  a  rapid 
succession  of  opening  and  closing  the  glottis.' 

The  diflference  between  the  male  and  the  female  voice  is 
due  to  the  size  of  the  larynx  and  the  length  of  the  vocal 
cords ;  both  which  are  greater  in  the  male.  In  persons  of 
the  same  sex,  there  are  gradations  in  these  particulars. 

33.  The  musical  voice  depends  on  the  action  of  the  vocal 
cords,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  parts  of  the  larynx  ;  the 
cranium  also  operating  as  a  resounding  mass.  The  artiadaie 
voice  contains,  in  addition,  the  workings  of  the  mouth,  tongue, 
and  nostrils.  Articulation  may  involve  the  musical  voice,  or 
the  action  of  the  cords ;  it  may,  also,  be  toneless.  In  a 
whisper  there  is  no  musical  sound.  We  may  exert  the  voice 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  loudness,  without  introducing 
tones,  in  which  case,  the  supposition  is  that  the  windpipe  ia 
made  vocal  by  its  rings  or  other  parts,  and  not  by  the  usual 
medium  of  the  cords.  Such  toneless  speech  involves  a  great 
expenditure  of  power,  as  well  as  the  propulsion  of  a  great 
volume  of  air,  and  is,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  on  other 
grounds,  avoided. 

The  articulate  sounds  are  commonly  divided  into  vowels 
and  consonants,  but  the  division  is  not  founded  on  any  broad 
line  of  demarcatioa  Certain  letters  have  come  to  be  called 
vowels,  and  others  to  be  called  consonants. 
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The  following  experiment  illustrates  the  nature  of  vowel 
formation : — 

'  Open  the  mouth  to  its  greatest  possible  extent — with  the 
lips  naturally  drawn  back,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  teeth  are 
*  visible — and  emit  an  utterance  of  voice;  it  will  sound,  aA/ 
Continue  sounding  this  vowel  while  you  cover  the  mouth 
firmly  with  the  hand,  laying  the  fingers  of  tlie  left  hand  on 
the  right  cheek,  and  slowly  bringing  the  whole  hand  across 
the  mouth  ;  the  vowel  quality  of  the  sound  will  be  changed 
Avith  every  diminution  of  the  vocal  aperture,  progressively 
becoming  nh,  aiv,  oh,  oo,  as  the  hand  gradually  covers  the 
mouth.' — Bell's  Elocutionary  Manual,  p.  21. 

The  changes  of  the  mouth  for  different  vowels  are  chiefly 
two,  expressed  by  the  terms  buccal  and  oral,  the  one  referring 
to  the  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  other  to  the 
opening  of  the  lips.  The  modifications  of  these,  coupled 
with  the  position  of  the  tongue,  give  rise  to  all  the  varieties 
of  vowel  sound.  An  estimate  has  been  made  of  thft  compara- 
tive dimensions  of  the  two  openings  in  the  principal  voweli 
Admitting  five  degrees  of  size,  both  of  the  opening  of  tlie 
mouth  and  of  the  si)ace  between  the  tongue  and  palate.  Dr. 
Carpenter,  slightly  altering  from  Kempelen,  states  the  dimen- 
sions of  these  parts  for  the  different  vowels  as  follows  : — 


Vowd. 

Sound. 

Size 

Hf 

oral 

opening. 

Size 

of 

buccal  ran/jr. 

a 

as  in  ah 

h 

6 

a 

as  in  name 

4 

2 

6 

as  in  thime 

3 

1 

0 

as  in  cold 

2 

4 

00 

as  in  cool 

1 

6 

Of  the  consonants  a  great  many  divisions  have  been  mad& 
A  certain  play  of  the  tongue,  teeth,  or  lips  is  necessarj'  in  all 
of  them.  This  play  may  vary  from  the  mere  quiver  of  the 
tongue  in  sounding  s,  to  the  forcible  shutting  off  of  the  sound 
by  the  sudden  closure  of  the  lij)S  in  p  final  The  sounds  p, 
t,  and  7c,  are  connected  either  with  sudden  closures  or  with 
explosive  openings  of  the  vocal  current,  and  are  called 
mutes  and  also  explosive  letters.  Of  the  three,  p  being 
formed  by  the  lips,  is  called  a  labial ;  t  being  formed  by 
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the  contact  of  the  tongue  with  the  palate,  is  a  palatal  and 
also  a  dental;  and  A;  is  a  guttural  or  throat-formed  letter,  the 
:x>ntact  of  the  tongue  being  much  farther  back  in  the  palate. 
A.S  all  the  consonants  are  formed  more  or  less  nearly  in  one 
yt  other  of  these  three  positions,  a  general  division  of  them 
»n  be  made  into  labials,  palatals,  and  gutturals.  Six  distinct 
Labials  are  enumerated,  depending  on  different  ways  of 
sounding  with  the  lip  closure.  The  mute  or  explosive  p  has 
3een  mentioned ;  next  to  it  is  6,  produced  by  a  less  violent 
dosure,  which  allows  the  voice  to  be  heard  during  the  act,  as 
my  one  will  feel  by  sounding  cup  and  cub.  The  third  labial 
5  m.  This  is  a  nose  sound  ;  the  friction  of  the  air  on  the 
lasal  cavities  gives  the  humming  character  ;  and  the  closure 
)f  the  lip  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  nose  sounds  ;  it  is 
.herefore  the  nasal  labial,  while  h  is  called  the  vocal  labial, 
rhe  fourth  labial  is/,  produced  by  the  upper  teeth  and  tlio 
ower  lip  coming  together,  and  the  breath  passing  through 
hem  without  voice  ;  this  is  the  whispered  or  aspirate  labial. 
IVhen  voice  is  heard  through  this  last  closure,  we  have  v,  or 
he  second  vocal  labial,  called  the  vocal  aspirate.  Lastly,  a 
K)und  may  be  emitted  through  the  closed  lips,  making  them 
r'ibrate  or  shake  like  a  reed,  as  in  the  sound  prr:  this  is  the 
ribrating  labial,  or  the  labial  r.  A  similar  series  can  be  de- 
jcribed  in  the  Palatals.  The  mute  being  t,  the  vocal  is  d ; 
here  are  two  forms  of  the  nasal,  n  and  /  /  the  aspirates  are 
A  (^Aumb),  8,  shy  arising  from  slightly  differing  positions  of 
;he  tongue  in  its  contact  with  the  palate ;  the  vocals,  or 
mdible  forms  of  these,  are  th  (thf),  z^j;  the  vibratory  palatal 
is  the  common  r.  The  Gutturals  likewise  show  the  same  list 
)f  varieties.  First  k,  the  mute  ;  then  the  vocal  g  ;  the  nasal 
«^,  a  simple  sound,  though  spelt  in  our  language  with  two 
letters ;  the  aspirate  eh  (Scotch  and  German),  as  in  loch^  to- 
gether with  its  fainter  form  h ;  the  vocal  aspirate  gh^  unknown 
and  almost  unpronounceable  by  us ;  and  the  vibratory  ghr, 
occurring  as  a  burr  in  some  people's  utterance.  This  classi- 
Gcation,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Amott,  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  table : — 
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Labialt.         FalaUli.  Guitwwh. 

Mute p  t  k 

Vocal b  d  § 

Nuaal m  n,  I  itf 

Aspirate /  th,  a,  ah  ekfh 

Vocal  ARpirate    .     .     .  i^  ^K^J  9^ 

Vibratory       ....  prr  r  §kr 

34  Mental  Phenomena  of  Voice. — The  voice,  being  a  * 
moving  or  active  organ,  presents  all  the  mental  facts  and 
phenomena  belonging  to  the  moving  organs  in  general  Ex- 
ercise gives  birth  in  it  to  a  mass  of  feeling  of  the  muscular 
kind,  pleasurable  when  within  due  limits,  with  sense  of 
fatigue  and  need  of  repose. 

The  tension  of  the  vocal  organs  is  always  accompanied 
with  an  action  of  the  chest,  and  this  action  needs  to  be 
stronger  than  an  ordinary  expiration.  When  the  cords  are 
made  vocal  without  any  reinforcement  of  the  chest,  we  have 
a  groan,  or  a  wail,  according  as  the  tension  is  small  or  greats 
the  one  being  a  deep  tone,  and  the  other  acute.  But  such  is 
the  association  between  high  notes  and  increased  exertion  of 
the  lungs,  that  it  is  difficult  to  produce  a  wail  with  only  the 
ordinary  breathing  force. 

In  appreciating  the  pleasure  springing  out  of  vocal  exer- 
cise, or  the  sensibility  of  the  larynx  under  exertion,  we  must 
allow  for  tliis  action  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  also  for 
the  sensation  of  the  resulting  sounds  on  the  ear.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  when  both  these  are  deducted 
from  the  effect,  there  still  remains  a  very  considerable  source 
of  pleasure,  due  solely  to  the  play  of  the  laryngeal  muscles^ 
and  which  renders  the  free  employment  of  the  voice  an  im- 
portant item  of  bodily  gmtification. 

35.  Besides  the  feelings  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  difiused 
from  the  vocal  apparatus,  there  is,  as  in  all  the  other  muscles, 
a  distinctive  sense  of  the  degree  of  tension  of  each  separate 
muscle,  such  as  to  indicate  the  varying  positions  of  the  tube 
and  the  vocal  cords.  We  have  one  feeling  for  the  absence  of 
tension,  another  for  a  low  degree,  a  third  for  a  higher  degree, 
and  so  on.    The  sound  produced  at  each  of  those  sta^ 
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comes  to  be  associated  with  the  corresponding  muscular 
condition  of  the  organ,  and  hence  we  get  the  power  of  imi- 
tating sounds,  or  of  producing  them  at  pleasura  The  asso- 
ciation between  the  sound  in  the  ear  and  the  vocal  position, 
together  with  the  movement  producing  it,  enables  the  one 
to  recall  or  reinstate  the  others. 


THE  INTELLECT. 


vyE  now  proceed  to  view  the  Intellect,  or  the  thinking 
**  function  of  the  mind.  The  various  faculties  known 
as  Memory,  Judgment,  Abstraction,  Reason,  Imagination, — 
are  modes  or  varieties  of  Intellect  Although  we  can  hardly 
ever  exert  this  portion  of  our  mental  system  in  separation 
from  the  other  elements  of  mind — Feeling  and  Volition,  yet 
scientific  method  requires  it  to  be  described  apart 

(The  primary,  or  fundamental  attributes  of  Thought,  or 
Intelligence,  have  been  already  stated  to  be.  Consciousness 
of  Differencey  Consciousness  of  Agreement,  and  Retentiveness.^ 
The  exposition  of  the  Intellect  will  consist  in  tracing  out  the 
workings  of  these  several  attributes  ;  the  previous  book  con- 
taining the  enumeration  of  all  that  we  at  first  have  to  discri- 
minate, identify,  and  retain. 

(1.)  The  first  and  most  fundamental  property  is  the 
Consciousness  of  Difference,  or  Discrimination.  To  be  dis- 
tinctively affected  by  two  or  more  successive  impressions  is 
the  most  general  fact  of  consciousness.  We  are  never 
conscious  at  all  without  experiencing  transition  or  change. 
(This  has  been  called  the  Law  of  Eelativity.)  When  the 
mental  outburst  is  characterized  mainly  by  pleasure  or  pain, 
we  are  said  to  be  under  a  state  of  feeling.  When  the 
prominent  circumstance  is  discrimination  of  the  two  dis- 
tinct modes  of  the  transition,  we  are  occupied  intellectually. 
There  are  many  transitions  that  give  little  or  no  feeling  in  the 
sense  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  that  are  attended  to  as  transi- 
tions, in  other  words,  as  Differences.  In  states  of  enjoyment 
or  suffering,  we  cannot  be  strictly  devoid  of  the  consciousness 
of  difference ;  but  we  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  the  dis- 
criminating (and  the  identifying)  function,  and  follow  out  the 

21 
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consequences  of  a  state  of  feeling  as  such,  these  being  to 
husband  the  pleasure  and  abate  the  pain,  by  voluntary  actions. 

In  the  foregoing  detail  of  the  Feelings  of  Movement  and 
the  Sensations,  the  properties  of  each,  as  regards  Feeling,  and 
as  regards  Intellect,  have  always  been  kept  distinct.  In 
some  of  the  Senses,  as  the  Organic  Sensibility,  feeling  is 
nearly  every  thing.  In  Taste  and  Smell,  both  feeling  and 
discrimination  are  fully  manifested.  In  Touch,  and  still 
more  in  Hearing,  and  in  Sight,  there  are  states  of  pleasure 
and  of  pain,  and  also  a  great  number  of  sensations  that  are 
indifferent  in  those  respects,  and  whose  character  it  is  to  call 
forth  the  sensibilities  to  difference  and  to  agreement  These 
last  are  the  proper  Intellectual  Sensations.  Thus  the  degrees 
of  roughness  or  smoothness,  of  hardness  or  softness  in  Touch, 
are  nothing  as  feeling,  and  everything  as  knowledge.  Heat 
may  be  in  such  amount  as  to  give  intense  pleasure  or  pain  ; 
it  may  also  be  wanting  in  either  respect,  and  may  occupy  the 
mind  purely  with  the  consciousness  of  degrea  The  sensa- 
tions of  sound,  in  the  same  way,  may  incline  to  feeling,  as 
in  the  pleasure  of  Music,  or  to  intellect  as  in  articulation. 
Light,  colours,  and  visible  forms  have,  similarly,  a  double 
aspect. 

The  sense  of  Difference,  or  Discrimination,  has  therefore 
V>een  unavoidably  illustrated,  almost  to  exhaustion,  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  muscular  feelings  and  the  sensations. 
As  a  means  of  intellectual  reprodicction — which  is  a  leading 
function  of  Intellect,  commonly  expressed  by  Memory — 
the  property  of  Discrimination  manifests  itself  in  one  form, 
called  the  associating  principle  of  Contrast.^  As  identical 
with  the  law  of  the  Relativity  of  all  feeling  and  knowledge, 
it  must  emerge  at  a  great  many  points,  and  be  everywhere 
tacitly  implied. 

Some  notice  will  have  to  be  taken  of  acquired  discri- 
mination, but  this  is  one  of  the  applications  of  the  Eetentive 
power  of  the  mind. 

The  conscious  state  arising  from  Agreement  in  the  midst 
of  difference  is  the  natural  complement  of  the  foregoing 
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attribute ;  the  two  together  exhaust  the  primitive  forms  of 
intellectual  susceptibility.  But  in  the  order  of  exposition, 
we  shall  give  precedence  to  the  property  of  Retentiveness, 
inasmuch  as  Agreement  in  its  higher  applications  presuppos^'S 
the  whole  range  of  our  acquired  knowledge,  which  depends 
upon  the  Eetentive  function 

(2.)  The  fundamental  property  of  Intellect,  named  Re- 
tentiveness, has  two  aspects,  or  degrees. 

First  The  persistence  or  continuance  of  mental  impres- 
sions, after  the  withdrawal  of  the  external  agent.  When  the 
ear  is  struck  by  a  sonorous  wave,  we  have  a  sensation  oi 
sound,  but  the  mental  excitement  does  Jiot  die  away  becausci 
the  sound  ceases  ;  there  is  a  certain  continuing  ell'ect,  gene- 
rally much  feebler,  but  varying  greatly  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  on  some  occasions  quite  equal  to  the  effect  of 
the  actual  sensation.  In  consequence  of  this  property,  our 
mental  excitement,  due  to  external  causes,  may  greatly  outlast 
the  causes  themselves  ;  we  are  enabled  to  go  on  living  a  life 
in  ideas,  in  addition  to  the  life  in  actualities. 

But  this  IS  not  alL  We  have,  secondly,  the  power  of 
recovering,  or  reviving,  under  the  form  of  ideas,  past  or  ex- 
tinct sensations*  and  feeling  of  all  kinds,  without  tlie 
originals,  and  by  mental  agencies  alone. 


•  Althongh  we  can  hardly  avoid  nsing  each  terms  as  *  recover,*  *  revive, 
•reprodace,'  'recollect,*  ^th  reference  to  Sensations,  it  is  to  be  bomo  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  Sensation  and  the  recolbtction 
of  the  Sensation,  or  what  is  properly  termed  the  Idea.  This  fundamental 
and  anerasible  difference  relates  to  the  sense  of  objective  reality  which  belongn 
to  the  aensation,  and  not  to  the  idea.  The  sensation  caused  by  th()  sight  of 
the  sun  is  one  thing,  and  the  idea  or  recoUcction  of  the  Hun  is  another  tiling ; 
for  although  the  two  resemble  each  other,  they  yet  differ  in  this  vital  parti- 
cular. For  certain  purposes  (as,  for  example,  in  urging  the  will  to  pursuit  or 
to  avoidance)  the  idea  can  stand  in  the  room  of  the  sensation ;  the  recollection 
rf  things  answers  the  same  ends  as  the  real  presence.  But  there  is  one  great 
question  connected  with  our  science,  in  which  this  distinction  is  tlie  turning 
point  of  tlie  problem,  namely,  the  question  as  to  our  perception  and  belief  cf 
an  external  world.  In  discussing  that  subject,  we  shall  have  to  attend  closely 
to  the  drcnmatances  that  characterize  a  sensation  as  distinct  irom  the  counter- 
part idea. 


t> 
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After  the  impression  of  a  sound  has  ceased  entirely,  and 
the  mind  has  been  occupied  with  other  tilings,  there  is  a 
])ossibility  of  recovering  from  temporary  oblivion  the  idea, 
or  mental  efiect,  without  reproducing  the  actual  sound.  We 
remember,  or  bring  back  to  mind,  sights,  and  sounds,  and 
thoughts,  that  have  not  been  experienced  for  moutlis  or  years. 
This  implies  a  still  higher  mode  of  retentiveness  than  the 
])revious  fact ;  it  supj)oses  that  something  has  been  engrained 
in  the  mental  structure ;  that  an  eilect  has  been  proihueil  o( 
a  kind  that  succeeding  impressions  have  not  been  able  to  lil-ji 
out.  Now,  one  medium  of  the  restoration  to  consciousness  of 
a  i)articular  past  state,  is  the  actual  presence  of  some  impres- 
sion that  had  often  occuired  in  company  with  that  state 
'i'hus  we  are  reminded  of  a  name — as  ship,  star,  tree — by 
seeing  tlie^A//?///  the  previous  concurrence  of  name  and  thing 
lias  led  to  a  miMital  companionship  between  the  two.  Inipres- 
»i(jiis  that  have  frequently  accompanied  one  another  in  the 
mind  grow  together,  so  as  to  become  at  last  almost  insepar- 
able :  we  cannot  have  one  without  a  disposition  or  prompting 
to  renew  all  the  rest.  This  is  the  highest  form  of  the  Ileten- 
live,  or  plastic,  i)i"operty  of  the  mind.  It  will  be  exemplititd 
at  l(Migth  under  the  title  o^  Association  by  Contujaitif, 

(3.)Tlie  remaining  property  of  Intellect  is  consciousness  of 
A(JKi:i:mkn'T.  Besides  the  consciousness  of  diilerence,  the  mind 
is  also  atVected  by  agreemiint  rising  out  of  partial  diilerence. 
The  continuance  of  the  same  impression  produc<?3  no  eilect, 
but  after  experieneing  a  certain  imi)ression  and  pas.sing  away 
IVoni  it  to  something  else,  the  recurrence  of  the  tir.st  causes  a 
eertain  shock  or  .start, — the  shock  of  recognition  ;  which  is 
all  the  greater  according  as  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
and  of  the  past  occuncnce  are  different.  Change  ]»roduces 
one  effect,  the  etlect  called  dismimination  ;  .Similarity  in  tlie 
niiilst  of  change  produces  a  new  and  distinct  etlect  ;  and  tlie^o 
arc  the  two  modes  of  intellectual  stinmlation,  the  two  constitu- 
ents of  knowltMlge.  AVhen  we  see  in  the  child  the  features  of 
the  man,  we  are  struck  bv  aijreement  in  the  midst  of  diilerence. 

'  ^         ,-71 

This  power  of  recognition,  identification,  ur  discovery  of 
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likeness  in  unlikeness,  is  another  means  of  brinrpng  to  mind 
I)ast  ideas ;  and  is  spoken  of  as  the  Associating,  or  Repro- 
ductive principle  of  Similarity.  We  are  as  often  i-eminded 
of  things  by  their  resemhlance  to  something  present,  as  by 
their  previous  proximity  to  what  is  now  in  the  view.  Con- 
tiguity and  Similarity  express  two  gi*eat  princij)les  or  forces 
of  mental  reproduction;  they  are  distinct  powers  of  the  mind, 
varying  in  degree  among  individuals — the  one  sometimes 
preponderating,  and  sometimes  the  other.  The  first  governs 
Acquisition,  the  second  Invention. 

(llThe  commonly  recognized  intellectual  faculties,  enumer- 
ated by  Psychologists  with  much  dis(;ropaiicy,  in  so  far 
as  they  do  not  involve  Feeling  and  Volition,  are  resolvable 
into  these  three  primitive  properties  of  Intellect — Discri- 
mination, Retention,  Similarity.  The  faculty  called  Memory 
is  almost  exclusively  founded  in  the  Eetentive  power,  althou^^h 
sometimes  aided  by  Similarity.  The  processes  of  Kcason  and 
Abstraction  involve  Similarity  chiefly;  there  Ixjing  in  both 
the  identification  of  resembling  things.  What  is  termed 
Judgment  may  consist  in  Discrimination  on  the  one  hand, 
or  in  the  Sense  of  Agreement  on  the  other :  we  determiiKi 
two  or  more  things  either  to  differ  or  to  agree.  It  is  im- 
possible to  find  any  case  of  Judging  that  does  not,  in  the 
last  resort,  mean  one  or  other  of  these  two  essential  activities 
of  the  intellect  Lastly,  Imagination  is  a  ])roduct  of  all  the 
three  fundamentals  of  our  intelligence,  with  the  addition  of 
an  element  of  Emotion.  ^ 

The  exposition  of  Intellect  proper  will  consist  mainly  in 
a  full  development  of  the  two  processes  of  Retentiveness  and 
Agreement.  These  will  constitute  the  two  first  chapt(»rs.  A 
third  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  cases  of  Complicated 
mental  Reproduction,  including  the  association  by  Contrast. 
A  fourth  will  deal  with  the  applications  of  the  intellectual 
forces  to  form  new  constructions — the  Creative  or  Inventive 
fiEwulty  of  the  mind. 

The  purposes  to  be  served  by  a  scientific  discussion  of 
our  intellectual  powers  are  these :— 
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1.  T::e  exr'lanatiijn  of  tlie  Laws  that  re;?nlate  the  stream 
and  Su:c€Ss:on  of  our  Thoughts  is  calculated  to  gratify  our 
curi':  sity.  or  the  natural  desire  of  knowing  the  causes  uf 
thing?.  Even'  person  alive  to  the  pleasures  of  knowledj^'e  is 
Ivi.  by  this  pr«»niptiug,  to  inquire  into  the  laws  tliat  siuij»lity 
tii-r  ;jr-at  C':»niplioaii')ns  of  the  world.  And  there  is  no  Je- 
j'-artiiioTit  wlicfH  tliis  desire  is  more  likely  to  arise  than  in 
VAr  -r-ver  present  workings  of  the  mind  itself. 

-.  Th'  th  .-'i-y  of  the  intellectual  powers  affords  a  means 
if  n'pres.-ntini:  and  exi»lainiug  the  ditfei-ences  of  Intellectual 
Character  in  human  beings.  Such  ditlureuces  must  refer  to 
one  or  oth^'r  of  the  fundamental  attribut-es  of  our  intelli- 
gtiioe.  and  bi'  sus«"eptible  of  classification  accoi\lin;;ly. 

3.  The  art  of  Kducation  must  be  grounded  upon  an  accn- 
mte  knowloilge  of  the  attribute  of  Eetentiveness.  We  should 
endeavour  to  tind  out  the  circumstsmces  that  favour,  and 
those  that  thwart,  the  process  of  mental  acquisition. 

AVhat  Locke  termud  the  '  Conduct  of  the  Understanding;.* 
meaning  the  economical  and  efl'ective  employment  of  all  our 
int(dlectual  forces,  includes  education,  and  some  things 
besiiles.  It  implies  the  methods  of  dii-ecting  and  aiding  us 
in  the  higher  operations,  as  Reasoning  and  Invention.  The 
])resuniption  is  that  a  knowledge  of  the  t^mls  that  we  work 
with,  may  occasionally  assist  us  in  using  them  to  the  best 
advant.'T_re. 

4.  There  are  certain  cpiestions  of  vital  interest,  whose 
solution  turns  on  ascertaining  what  parts  of  our  intelligence 
ar(^  primitive  and  what  ariiuirctl.  Such  are  the  IVrceptitm 
of  a  Material  World  and  the  Origin  of  our  ideas  of  Si»av;e, 
T\\\\i\  and  ('ause. 

5.  TIu^  theorv  of  what  constitutes  Knowledi:'e,  what  are  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  what  is  the  natui-e  of  legiti- 
mate J']x])lanation,  must  needs  grow  out  of  the  iuwslig-atiuu 
of  (»ur  intellectual  powers.  It  was  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
man  is  competent  to  know,  that  Locke  apjdied  himself  to  the 
enquiries  that  are  the  subject  i)^  his  Kssay,  the  publication 
of  which  was  an  epoch  in  the  science  of  mind. 


CHAPTER    I. 

BETENTl  VENESS— L A W  OF  CONTraUITY. 

1.  rpEdS  principle  is  the  basis  of  Memory,  Habit,  and  the 
-*-  Acquired  Powers  in  general  Writers  on  Mental 
Science  have  described  it  under  various  names.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  terms  it  the  law  of  '  Kedintegration,'  regarding  it 
as  the  principle  whereby  one  part  of  a  whole  brings  up  the 
other  parts,  as  when  the  first  words  of  a  quotation  recall  the 
remainder,  or  one  house  in  a  street  suggests  the  succeeding 
ones.  The  associating  links  called  Order  in  Time,  Order  in 
Place,  and  Cause  and  Effect,  are  all  included  under  it.  We 
might  also  name  it  the  law  of  Association  proper,  of  Adhe- 
sion, Mental  Adhesiveness,  or  Acquisition. 

The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  this  mode   of 
mental  reproduction. 

Actions,  Sensations,  and  t  States  of  Feeling,  occurring 
together  or  in  close  succession,  tend  to  grow  together, 
or  cohere,  in  such  a  way  that,  when  any  one  of  them  ''  ^  ' 
is  afterwards  presented  to  the  mind,  the  others  are 
apt  to  be  brought  up  in  idea. 
There  are  various  circumstances  or  conditions  that  regu- 
late and  modify  the  operation  of  this  principle,  so  as  to 
render  the  adhesive  growth  more  or  less  rapid  and  secure. 
These  will  be  best  brought  out  by  degrees  in  the  course  of 
the  exposition.    As  a  general  rule.  Repetition  is  necessary  in 
order  to  render  coherent  in  the  mind  a  train  or  aggregate  of 
images,  as,  for  example,  the  successive  aspects  of  a  pano- 
rama, with  a  suflScient  degree  of  force  to  make  one  suggest 
the  others  at  an  after  period.    The  precise  degree  of  repetition 
needed  depends  on  a  variety  of  causes,  the  quality  of  the 
individual  mind  being  one. 


V. 
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MOVEMENTS. 

2.  I  shall  commence  the  detailed  exposition  of  the  Lciw 
of  Couti«^niity  with  tlie  case  of  Muscuhir  Activity,  inchulinu' 
uiuler  this  hi^ad  all  kinds  of  movements,  attitudes,  and  elloits 
of  resist  a  nee. 

Tiiroii«;h  the  intellectual  property  of  adhesiveness  or 
plasticity,  as  expressed  hy  this  principle  of  contiguous  ass»> 
ciation,  movements  can  be  linked  together  in  trains,  aihl 
made  to  succeed  each  other,  with  the  same  certaintv  anl 
invariable  seciuence  as  we  find  in  the  instinctive  successions 
of  rliythmical  action,  already  discussed.  The  complicate*! 
evolutions  of  a  diince  come  to  How  of  their  own  accord,  no 
less  than  the  movements  on  all  fours  of  the  newly-dropp-J 
lamb. 

We  may  begin  with  remarking  the  oi)eration  of  the  adlie- 
sive  princijdc  upon  the  Spontaneous  and  Instinctive  actions 
thems(!lves.  These  actions  are  plainly  confirmed  and  invi- 
gorated by  repetition.  Although  many  creatures  can  walk 
as  soon  as  they  are  born,  they  walk  much  better  after  a  litll-* 
practice.  Here,  however,  we  cannot  easily  make  alluwano' 
for  the  growth  of  the  parts  themselves,  apart  fi-om  the  effe<'t 
of  exercise.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs  increase  in  size,  anl 
the  nerve-centres  that  stimulate  and  sustain  the  rlivthmical 
movements  accpiire  more  development,  through  time  alono. 
})y  practice,  that  is,  by  rcp^itition,  the  infant  sucks  with  nion* 
ease  and  vigcjur.  In  horning  to  walk,  exercise  undi^ubtedly 
concurs  with  the  primitive  alternating  tendency  of  the  limbs. 
The  muscles  of  the  body  are  strengtheneil  by  growth  ;  this 
growth  is  accelerated,  if  thi»v  are  regularly  exercised  within 
limits  ;  and  the  very  same  is  likely  to  be  true  of  the  nerves 
and  nerve-c(?ntres  that  dictate  the  flow  and  alternation  of 
nmscular  movemi*nts. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  as  a  fact,  the  spon- 
taneous commencement  of  all  the  actiims  that  wo  tenn 
voluntary.  The  limbs,  the  features,  the  eyes,  the  voice,  the 
tongue,  the  jaw,  the  head,   the  trunk,    &a,  begin  to  move 
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in  consequence  of  an  unprompted  flow  of  stimulus  from  the 
nerve-centres ;  this  flow  will  be  sometimes  to  one  set  of 
members,  and  sometimes  to  another,  so  that  the  organs  may 
act  separately  and  independently  under  the  influence  tlius 
imparted.     Now,  such  spontaneous  movements  are  without 
doubt  confirmed  by  repetition,  and  are  thereby  made  to  recur 
more  readily  in  the  future.    Any  movement  struck  out  by 
central  energy  leaves,  as  it  were,  a  track  behind  ;   a  less 
amount  of  nervous  impulse  will  be  required  for  its  renewal. 
By  a  spontaneous  stimulus  the  hands  are  closed ;   the  act 
of  closing  determines  a  current  or  bent  in  that   direction, 
and  the  next  exertion  is  so  much   the   easier.      By   one 
prompting,  the  arms  are  raised  and  lowered   alterniitely  ; 
by  another,  they  are  moved  forwards  and  backwards ;   iu 
the  course  of  a  few  repetitions,  adhesiveness  conies  in  aid 
of  the  inward  stimulus,  and  the  movements  grow  more  fre- 
quent and  more  decided.     Through  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  centres,  the  eyes  are  moved  to  and  fro,  and  iteration  gives 
facility  to  the  exercise.     So  the  voice  is  moved  variously  by 
an  impulse  from  within,  and  each  movement  and  note  is 
made  easier  for  the  next  occasion  when  the  centres  discliarge 
their  energy  by  that  channel.     The  tongue  is  an  organ  witli 
many  movements,  and   all  voluntary ;  these  commence  of 
their  own  accord,   and  are  strengthened   and,   as   it   were, 
developed  by  repetition.     The  inclinations  and  sweep   of 
the  head,  and  of  the  trunk  generally,  are  of  tlie  sumo  class. 
The    iteration    of    all   these  various   movements   does   not 
make  them  voluntary  movements,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  expression ;  but  it  prepares  them  for  becoming  such 
by  a  future  and  distinct  acquisition     It  makes  them  recur 
more  frequently  and  more  readily,  enhancing  the  spontaneous 
impulse  of  the  centres.     On  some  one  occasion,  the  voice 
aonnds  a  high  note.    As  to  the  first  stimulus  of  the  vocal 
energy,  we  can  say  nothing  farther  than  that,  wutli  all  the 
active  organs,  there  is  associated  a  nervous  battery  for  com- 
mencing their  movements.     After  an  interval,  the  same  high 
note  is  struck  by  a  like  discharge  from  the  proper  centre. 
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When  several  repetitions  have  occurred  in  this  way,  a  facility 
is  gained ;  either  a  less  tension  of  the  centre  will  originate 
the  note,  or  it  will  be  better  sustained  when  it  comes.  Thus 
it  is  that  a  variety  of  detached  movements  are  getting  them- 
selves prepared  for  subsequent  use. 

To  persons  that  have  not  reflected  on  the  very  great 
difficulty  and  labour  attending  the  growth  of  voluntary 
movements  in  infancy,  this  hypothesis  of  spontaneity  so 
much  dwelt  upon,  will  seem  uncalled  for  and  unlikely.  But 
I  shall  have  to  show,  at  a  later  stage,  how  impossible  it  is, 
without  a  supposition  of  this  kind,  to  account  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wulL 

3.  We  pass  next  to  the  acquisition  of  Aggregates  and 
Trains  of  Movements  as  exemplified  in  mechanical  operations 
generally.  I  assume  the  case  of  an  individual  already  able 
to  command  the  limbs,  or  other  parts,  as  directed  by  another 
person,  or  by  an  example  set  for  imitation. 

The  simplest  instance  is  the  joining  of  a  movement  to 
one  already  established.  Take  the  case  of  walking,  and 
suppose  that  we  desire  to  communicate  a  peculiar  set  of  the 
limb,  for  example,  the  turning  out  of  the  toes.  A  voluntary 
act,  directed  to  the  muscle  that  rotates  the  thigh  outward, 
gives  the  requisite  position  to  the  foot;  and  the  act  is 
sustained  while  the  walking  movement  goes  on.  By  this 
means,  there  grows  up  in  course  of  time  an  adhesion  between 
the  tension  of  the  rotator  muscles  and  the  several  movements 
of  walking;  and  at  length  they  coalesce  in  one  complex  whole, 
as  if  they  had  been  united  in  the  original  mechanism  of  the 
system.  So  the  power  of  performing  the  diagonal  step  in 
military  exercises  is  acquired  by  combining,  with  the  ordi- 
nary walking  impulse,  a  lateral  movement  determined  origi- 
nally by  an  express  volition.  In  first  learning  to  walk,  the 
preserving  of  the  balance  demands  a  combination  of  trunk 
movements  with  the  forward  movements  of  the  limbs. 

The  acquiring  of  articulate  Speech  extensively  involves 
the  same  agglutination.  Every  letter  stands  in  need  of  an 
adjustment  of  tongue,  jaws,  and  lips,  diflSlcult  at  first,  but  at 
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ast  SO  easy  that  we  do  not  know  that  we  are  performing  a 
3omplicated  act 

Take  next  a  train  or  snccession  of  movements.  The 
leqnence  of  acts  in  eating  is  one  of  our  earliest  acquirements. 
The  lifting  of  the  morsel  by  the  spoon  or  fork,  the  carrying 
>f  it  to  the  mouth,  the  opening  of  the  mouth  at  the  right 
moment,  the  action  of  the  jaws  and  tongue, — all  exhibit  a 
raocession  of  regulated  acts  fixed  into  mechanical  coherence 
ind  certainty,  by  the  mere  fact  that  they  have  been  made  to 
succeed  each  other  a  great  number  of  times.  The  action  of 
carrying  the  hand  to  the  mouth  is  followed  by  the  opening,' 
of  the  jaws,  as  surely  as  the  two  alternate  acts  concerned  in 
breathing  give  birth  to  each  other. 

In  most  mechanical  successions,  the  feeling  of  the  effect 
produced  at  each  stage  is  a  link  in  the  transition  to  the  n(*.\t. 
Thus,  in  writing,  the  sight  of  the  part  last  formed  is  Hm 
preamble  to  what  comes  next,  as  much  so  as  the  motion 
executed ;  in  which  case,  the  sequence  is  not  one  of  pure 
motions— one  motion  bringing  on  the  next  in  the  habitual 
order.  This  mixture  of  sensations  and  motions  in  complex 
trains  will  form  a  separate  head  ;  I  am  desirous,  at  the  ])re- 
sent  stage,  to  select  a  few  examples  of  actual  or  pure  move- 
ments linked  together,  without  any  other  element  boiirj; 
present  As,  however,  the  guidance  by  the  feeling  is  necessary 
in  the  course  of  learning  any  mechanical  effort,  the  fixing  o( 
movements  in  a  train,  independently  of  such  guidance,  is  tJK* 
but  stage,  or  highest  perfection  of  mechanical  acquirement. 
Thus,  when  one  is. playing  on  a  pianoforte,  and  attending  to 
something  else  at  the  same  time,  the  sequence  may  be  said  Xn 
consist  of  pure  movements :  that  is  to  say,  each  stroke  is 
associated  with  another  definite  stroke  or  touch,  through  the 
whole  succession  of  the  piece.  Yet,  even  in  this  case,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  there  is  of  a  kind  of  latent  sensation 
in  the  fingers  and  the  ear,  acting  along  with  the  association 
of  pore  movements. 

A  deaf  person  speaking  must  depend  almost  entirely  on 
the  associated  sequence  of  movements  ;  tlip  only  other  assist- 
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ance  is  the  muscular  feelings  themselves,  which  always  count 
for  something.  In  saying  over,  to  one's  self,  words  committed 
by  rote,  the  sequence  of  articulate  motions  is  perfect  One  word 
uttered  brings  on  the  next,  independently  of  either  hearing  or 
the  consciousness  of  articulation.  /^This  is  a  proof  of  the 
very  great  aptitude  for  associated  movement  belonging  to  the 
vocal  organs ;  hardly  any  other  part  of  the  body,  not  even  the 
hands,  can  acquire  such  perfection  of  unconscious  dexterity.^ 
In  knitting,  there  is  probably  the  same  sequence  of  move- 
ments, acquired  after  thousands  of  repetitions.  The  simpler 
figures  of  dancing  can  be  gone  through,  with  this  mechanical 
and  unconscious  certainty,  after  a  great  amount  of  practice ; 
but  the  docility  of  the  lower  limbs  i&  far  inferior  to  the 
hands,  while  these  are  second  to  the  voice. 

The  difficulty  of  forming  a  perfect  association  of  mere 
movements,  and  the  dependence  of  most  of  the  mechanical 
trains  upon  the  sense  of  the  effect  produced,  are  curiously 
illustrated  in  paralyzed  sensibility.  Thus,  there  is  an  often- 
quoted  case  of  a  woman  that  could  not  hold  a  baby  in  her 
arms  except  by  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  it.  She  had  no 
sense  of  weight  in  her  arms,  and  the  sustained  tension  of  the 
muscles  was  not  sufficiently  associated  with  the  taking  up  of 
the  child,  by  the  muscular  link  alone.  The  sight  of  the  eye 
was  able  to  supply  the  want  of  arm  sensibility,  but  both 
could  not  be  dispensed  with. 

A  more  familiar  example  of  the  same  fact  is  the  signing 
of  one's  name — an  operation  that,  by  repetition,  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  automatic  or  mechanical 
sequence ;  and  yet,  when  we  make  our  signature  without 
seeing  it,  the  execution  is  very  faulty. 

It  is  the  linking  together  of  movements,  so  perfectly  as  to 
make  them  succeed  one  another  without  consciousness,  that 
brings  the  acquisitions  into  comparison  with  the  instincts. 
Such  actions  are  sometimes  called  secondary-automatic. 

Although  very  few  of  the  cases  of  mechanical  acquire- 
ment in  general  can  belong  to  the  class  we  are  now  consid- 
ering, there  are  important  distinctions  of  human  character, 
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founded  on  the  facility  of  acquiring  trains  of  movement,  so 
as  to  uphold  them  with  the  least  possible  help  from  the 
guiding  sensations  and  ideas.  The  trains  of  action  so  ac- 
quired cost  the  smallest  amount  of  mental  fatigue  in  the 
performance ;  they  may,  moreover,  go  on  while  the  mind  is 
employed  upon  other  things. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  conditions  that  regulate  the  pace  of 
our  various  acquisitions,  some  are  general,  others  are  special 
to  individual  kinds. 

The  general  conditions  are  these  : — 

I.  A  certain  amount  of  Continuance,  or  Repetition  of  the 
matter  to  be  learned,  is  requisite  :  and  the  greater  the  con- 
tinuance, or  the  more  frequent  the  repetition,  the  greater  the 
progress  of  the  learner.  Deficiency  in  the  other  conditions 
has  to  be  made  up  by  a  protracted  iteration. 

TL  The  Concentration  of  the  mind  is  an  important  con- 
dition. This  means  physically  that  the  forces  of  the  nervous 
system  are  strongly  engaged  upon  the  particular  act,  which 
is  possible  only  by  keeping  the  attention  from  wandering  to 
other  things.  It  is  well  known  that  distraction  of  miud  is  a 
bar  to  acquirement. 

There  are  various  modes  of  attaining  the  desired  concen- 
tration. It  is  a  voluntary  act,  prompted  by  present  and  by 
future  pleasures  and  pains. 

The  greatest  of  all  motives  to  concentration  is  a  present- 
enjoyment  of  the  work  in  hand.  Any  exercise  possessing  a 
special  charm  detains  us  by  immediate  attraction ;  every- 
thing else  is  neglected  so  long  as  the  fascination  lasts.  This 
is  the  inherent  power  of  the  will  in  its  immediate  and  most 
efficient  manifestation — ^a  present  pleasure  furthering  a  pre- 
sent action.  It  explains  the  great  influence  of  what  is  called 
the  Taste  for  a  special  pursuit.  The  taste  or  fascination  for 
music,  for  science,  for  business, — keeps  the  mind  of  the 
learner  exclusively  bent  upon  the  subject ;  and  the  pace  of 
acquisition  is  proportionally  rapid. 

Next  to  present  enjoyment,  is  associated  or  future  enjoy- 
ment; as  when  we  devote  ourselves  to  something  uninte- 
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Testing  or  painful  in  itself,  but  calculuted  to  bring  future 
^^ratification.  This  is,  generally  speaking,  a  less  urgent 
stittjulation,  as  being  the  influence  of  pleasure  existing  only 
in  iile«a.  There  may,  however,  be  all  degrees  of  iiiteiisity  of 
tlic  motive,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  ideal  represen- 
tation of  the  pleasure  to  come.  It  is  on  this  stimulation 
tliat  we  go  through  the  dry  studies  necessary  to  a  lucrative 
])i'()fession  or  a  favourite  object  of  pursuit  The  young  are 
iusufticiently  actuated  by  prospective  pleasure,  owing  to 
their  inferior  ideal  hold  of  it;  and  are  therefore  not  power- 
fully moved  in  this  way. 

A  third  form  of  concentration  is  when  present  pain  is 
made  use  of  to  deter  and  withdraw  the  mind  from  causes  of 
distraction,  or  matters  having  an  intrinsically  superior  charm. 
This  is  the  final  resort  in  securing  the  attention  of  the 
volatile  learner.  It  is  an  inferior  motive,  on  the  score  of 
economy,  but  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  early  training. 
I^y  an  artificial  appliance,  the  subject  is  made  comparatitdif 
the  most  attractive.  So  with  the  use  of  future  pains ;  tie 
same  allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  in  their 
character,  as  tor  pleasures  existing  only  in  prospect 

Mere  Kxcitement,  whether  as  pleasure  or  as  pain,  or  as 
lU'ither,  is  a  })ower  of  intellectual  concentration.  An  idea 
that  excites  us  very  much  persists  in  the  mind,  even  if 
]»ninful ;  and  the  remembrance  of  it  will  be  stamped  iu 
c(»nser[uence.  This  inlluenco  will  be  specially  noticed,  a  few 
j>ages  hence. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  in  stating  the  general  conditions  of  Re- 
^«ntivcru'ss,  or  memory,  to  specify  tho  vlvvlncss  or  inft*nstty  of 
Mil  impression;  thus,  wo  readily  remember  such  effects  as  an 
intense  oilour,  a  si)eccli  uttered  with  vehemonce,  a  confiagration. 
This,  howrver,  resolves  itself  into  the  concentration  of  mental 
and  ncrvdus  force,  duo  to  the  emotional  excitement  Apart  from 
tho  feelings,  an  idea  may  bo  moro  or  less  distinct  and  clear,  bat 
is  not  properly  more  or  less  inten.so.  If  an  inscription  is  legible 
with  ease,  it  is  everything  that  the  intellect  demands;  the  ad- 
veuiitiuus   aid   of   glaring    characters,    as    when,    at    a    public 
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illiuninationy  a  sentiment  is  written  in  gas  jets,  is  a  species  of 
excitement,  seouring  an  inordinate  amount  of  attention  or  con- 
centration of  mind. 

If  we  compare  an  object  sharply  defined  with  another  whose 
lineaments  are  &ded  and  obscnre,  there  is  a  wide  difierence  in 
the  hold  that  the  two  wonld  severally  take  on  the  memory ;  bat 
snch  impressions  differ  in  kind,  and  not  simply  in  degree.  The 
names  *  vivid*  and  'intense*  are  scarcely  applicable  except  by 
a  fiignre.  Withont  a  decisive  difference  or  contrast,  the  mind 
is  not  impressed  at  all;  everything  that  favours  the  contrast 
£&Yoar8  discrimination,  and  also  depth  of  impression.  All  this, 
however,  is  pre-supposed  as  a  fact  or  property  of  the  Discrhn- 
inating  function  of  intellect;  and  is  not  to  be  repeated  as 
appertaining  to  the  Retentive  function. 

IIL  There  appears  to  be  specijic  to  each  individiml  a  certain 
degree  of  General  Eetentiveness,  or  a  certain  aptitude  for 
acquirement  generally.  We  find  a  great  inequality  in  the 
progress  of  learners  placed  almost  exactly  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes  the  difference  refers  only  to  single 
departments,  as  mechanical  art,  music,  or  language ;  it  is 
then  referable  to  special  and  local  endowments,  as  muscular 
sensibility,  the  musical  ear,  and  so  forth.  Often,  however, 
the  superiority  of  individuals  is  seen  in  acquirement  as  a 
whole,  in  which  form  it  is  better  regarded  as  a  General  power 
of  Retentiveness. 

5.  We  shall  advert,  as  we  proceed,  to  the  modifying  cir- 
cumstances of  a  local  kind  peculiar  to  each  clas.s  of  acquisi- 
tions. As  respects  the  present  class,  Movements,  the  special 
conditions  seem  to  be  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Bodily  Strength,  or  mere  muscular  vigour,  must  be 
regarded  as  feyouring  acquisition,  Not  only  is  it  au  indi- 
cation of  a  large  share  of  vitality  in  the  muscles,  which  is 
likely  to  attend  their  acquired  aptitudes ;  it  also  qualifies 
for  enduring,  without  fatigue,  a  great  amount  of  continuance 
or  practice  of  the  operations  required. 

(2.)  Distinct  from  mere  muscular  power  is  Spontaneity, 
or  the  active  temperament ;  meaning  the  natural  proneness 
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to  copious  muscular  activity.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a 
property,  not  of  the  muscular  tissue,  but  of  the  nerve-centres 
on  the  active  side  of  the  brain.  Hence  there  is  a  likelihood, 
if  not  a  certainty,  that  the  endowment  is  accompanied  with  a 
^'rcater  facility  in  the  association  of  movements.  Observar 
tion  accords  with  the  view.  It  is  usually  men  of  abounding 
natural  activity  tliat  make  adroit  mechanics,  good  spoits- 
Hien,  and  able  combatants. 

(3.)  Of  still  greater  importance  is  Muscular  Delicacy,  or 
Discrimination,  which  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  either  of 
the  foregoing  heads,  although  more  allied  to  the  second.  The 
power  of  discriminating  nice  shades  of  muscular  movement 
is  at  the  foundation  of  muscular  expertness  in  every  mode. 
We  have  abundant  proof  that,  wherever  delicacy  of  discrim- 
ination exists,  there  exists  also  a  special  ret^ntiveness  of 
that  class  of  impressions.  The  physical  groundwork  of  the 
l)roperty  is  the  abundance  of  the  nerve  elements — fibres  and 
corpuscles — out  of  which  also  must  spring  the  capacity  for 
vari'.^d  groupings  and  fixed  associations. 

Physical  vigour  in  general,  and  those  modes  of  it  that  are 
the  countci*parts  of  mental  vigour  in  particular,  must  be  reck- 
oned among  the  conditions  of  Rctentiveness.  Other  things 
being  the  same,  acquisition  is  most  rapid  in  health,  and  in  the 
nourished  and  fresh  condition  of  all  the  organs.  When  the 
forces  of  the  system  run  strongly  to  the  nervous  system  in 
proncral,  there  is  a  natural  exuberance  of  all  the  mental  manx* 
i'estations;  and  energy  of  mind  is  then  compatible  with  much 
l)odi1y  feebleness,  yet  not  with  any  circumstances  that  restrict 
the  nourishment  of  the  brain. 

IDEAL  FEELINGS  OF  MOVEMENT. 

6.  The  continuance  and  revival  of  feelings  of  movement 
without  movement  itself — that  is,  i^Zm/  feelings  as  opposed  to 
the  feelings  accompanying  actual  movement — are  a  new  and 
<listinct  case  of  the  associating  principle ;  a  case,  too,  of  great 
interest,  as  introducing  us  into  the  sphere  of  Thought 

This  transition  from  the  external  to  the  internal,  from 
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the  Eeality  to  tlie  Idea — the  greatest  leap  that  can  be  taken 
within  the  compass  of  our  subject — needs,  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  our  whole  Exposition,  to  be  prefaced  by 
a  eonsidemtion  of  the  question,  What  is  the  probable  seat, 
or  local  eml)odiment,  of  a  sensation,  or  a  mechanical  feeling, 
when  persisting  after  the  fact,  or  when  revived  without  the 
reality  ?  The  discussion  of  this  question  will  interrupt,  for 
a  few  pages,  the  exemplilication  of  the  law  of  Contiguous 
adhesiveness. 

7-  All  the  Afuscular  feelings  can  be  sustained  for  some 
time  after  the  physical  cause  has  ceased.  All  the  Sensations 
of  the  senses  can  be  sustained  in  like  manner,  some  more  and 
some  less  easily ;  and  they  can  afterwards  be  revived  as  ideas 
by  means  of  the  associating  forces.  What,  then,  is  the  mode 
of  existence  of  those  feelings  bereft  of  their  outward  support 
and  first  cause?  In  wdiat  particular  form  do  they  possess 
or  occupy  the  mental  and  cerebral  system  ?  This  question 
admits  of  two  different  answers  or  assumptions,  the  one  old 
and  widely  prevalent,  the  other  new  but  better  founded, 
^"■he  old  notion  supposes  that  the  brain  is  a  sort  of  receptacle 
of  the  impressions  of  sense,  where  tlu^y  lie  stored  up  in  a 
chamber  quite  apart  from  the  recipient  ap[)aratus,  to  be 
manifested  again  to  the  mind  when  the  occasion  calls.  But 
the  modern  theory  of  the  brain,  already  developed  (see  In- 
troduction), suggests  a  totally  different  view.  AVe  have 
seen  that  the  brain  is  only  one  part  of  the  course  of  nervous 
action ;  that  the  completed  circles  take  in  the  nerves  and 
the  extremities  of  the  body ;  that  nervous  action  supposes 
currents  passing  through  these  completed  circles,  or  to  and 
fro  between  the  central  ganglia  and  the  organs  of  sense  and 
motion ;  and  that,  short  of  a  completed  course,  no  nervous 
action  exists.  The  idea  of  a  cerebral  closet  shut-off  is  quite 
incompatible  with  the  real  manner  of  the  working  of  nerve. 
Since,  then,  a  sensation,  in  the  first  iribtance,  difluses  nerve 
currents  through  the  interior  of  the  brain  outwards  to  the 
organs  of  expression  and  movement, — the  persistence  of  that 
fieiisation,  after  the  outward  exciting  cause  is  withdrawn,  can 
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Lo  but  a  continuance  of  the  same  diffusive  currents,  perhaps 
loss  intense,  but  not  otherwise  difterent.     The  shock  remain- 
ing in  the  ear  and  in  the  brain,  after  the  sound  of  thunder, 
must  pass  thruugli  the  same  circles,  and  operate  in  the  same 
way,  as  during  tlic  actual  sound.     AVe  can  have  no  reason  for 
believing  that,  in  this  self-sustaining  condition,  the  iniprfssion 
changes  its  seat,  or  passes  into  some  new  circles  that  have 
the  special  i)roiHM'ty  of  retaining   it     Every   part   actuated 
after  the  shock  must  have  been  actuated  hj  the  shock,  only 
more  pcjwerlully.     With  this  single  difterouce  of  intensity, 
the  mode  of  existence  of  a  sensation  persisting  after  the  f;ict 
is  essential Iv  the  same  as  its  mode  of  existence  durinij  the 
fact ;  the  same  organs  are  occupied,  the  same  current  action 
goes  on.     We  sec  in  the  continuance  of  the  attitude  and  ex- 
pression the  identical  outward  appearimces,  and  tliese  appear- 
ances are  produced  by  the  course  of  power  being  still  by  the 
same  routes.      Moreover,  the  identitv  in  tlie  niotle  of  con- 
sciousness  implies  that  the  manner  of  action  witliin  the  brain 
is  unaltered. 

8.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case  with  impressions  prryi-tinff 
when  the  cause  lias  ceased,  what  view  are  we  to  ailopt 
concerning  impressions  rqmxJnenl  by  mental  causes  alone, 
or  without  the  aid  of  the  original,  as  in  ordinarv  rocidloc- 
lion  ?  What  is  the  manner  of  occupation  of  the  brain  with 
a  resuscitated  feeling  of  resistance,  a  smell,  or  a  sound? 
There  is  onlv  one  answer  that  seems  admissible.  The 
rc/hicrtf  fryJiH'i  orcttpirs  tin:  vcnj  sftmc  par/a,  ami  In  tin:  saitU 
o/if(H/iff\  ff.'i  tl(t:  orlf/hial  fixliiifj,  and  no  ofhrr  p'trt'i,  tiftr  in 
ainf  (fflirr  assiffuahlc  iiianmr.  I  imagine  that  if  niir  present 
knowlctlge  uf  tin*,  brain  had  been  pu-sent  to  the  earhest 
sp«M'ulat(»rs,  this  is  tin*  only  hypothesis  that  wnuld  have 
occurred  to  them.  For  where  should  a  past  feelin.:^  be  rc- 
cmlM.Mlif^d,  if  not  in  tin*  same  organs  as  the  fe*?ling  wh<'n 
i)ivs»'nt  i  It  is  onlv  in  this  wav  th.it  its  identitv  ran  Iw 
pr('siTV«*<l ;  a  fei'ling  differently  embodied  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent feeling. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  adduce  fuct^  that  set  ia  a  still 
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clearer  light  this  re-occupation  of  the  sentient  circles  with 
recovered  impressions  and  feelings.  Take  first  the  memory 
of  feelings  of  energetic  action,  as  when  reviving  the  exploits 
or  exertions  of  yesterday.  It  is  a  notorious  circumstance 
that,  if  there  be  much  excitement  attonding  tlie  recollection 
of  these,  we  can  only  with  great  dithculty  prevent  ourselves 
from  getting  up  to  repeat  them.  The  rush  of  feeling  has 
gone  on  the  old  tracks,  and  seizes  the  same  muscles ;  and 
would  go  the  length  of  actually  stimulating  them  to  a  repeti- 
tion. A  child  cannot  describe  anything  that  it  was  engaged 
in,  without  acting  it  out  to  the  full  length  that  the  circum- 
stances will  permit.  A  dog  dreaming  sets  his  feet  a-going, 
and  sometimes  barks.  Hie  suppression  of  the  full  stage  of 
perfect  resuscitation  needs  an  express  effort  of  volition,  and  we 
are  often  even  incapable  of  the  effort  If  the  recollection  were 
carried  on  in  a  separate  chamber  of  the  brain,  it  would  not 
press  in  this  way  upon  the  bodily  organs  engaged  in  the  actual 
transaction.  The  fact  can  only  be,  that  the  train  of  feeling 
is  re-instated  on  the  same  parts  as  first  vibrated  to  the  original 
stimulus,  and  that  our  recollection  is  merely  a  repetition  that 
does  not  usually  go  quite  the  same  length,  or  stops  short 
of  actual  execution.  Xo  better  example  could  be  furnished 
than  the  vocal  recollections.  When  we  recall  the  impression 
of  a  woixl  or  a  ^^ntence,  if  we  do  not  speak  it  out,  we  feel  tluj 
twitter  of  the  organs  just  about  to  come  to  that  point.  The 
articulating  parts, — the  larynx,  the  tongue,  the  lips, — are  all 
sensibly  excited ;  a  suppressed  articulation  is  in  fact  the 
material  of  our  recollection,  the  intellectual  manifestation,  the 
idea  of  speech.  Some  persons  of  weak  or  incontinent  nerves 
can  hardly  think  without  muttering — they  talk  to  themselv(;s. 
The  excitement  of  the  parts  may  be  very  slight ;  it  may  not 
go  the  length  of  perceptibly  affecting  the  muscles,  but  in  the 
brain  and  communicating  nerves  it  still  passes  the  same 
rounds,  however  enfeebled  in  degree.  The  purposes  of  int^il- 
lect  can  be  served,  even  after  this  extreme  eufeeblement  of 
the  currents,  but  their  nature  and  their  seat  have  not  changed. 
They  have  not  abandoned  the  walks  of  living  articulation 
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br»j^j'.:  u:-.  will  ex:::*?  th-r  a:::  a.     TLe  su: :  r^s^ivo  tff.»rt 

li':\^<  s-.z-A  n  :  n- jvei^rn:?.  is  t-. .»  f  vl':-  in  tl.is  e»s-?.  and  the 
i«i-a  is  :-.  r-f.r»r  a  rv:-r:::::a  to  tlie  f-.:I!  -::  th-  rv;.'!rv. 

y.  A1:I:  u,h  a:  x  r^^sv:*:  enci-v-i  in  rrj-riiriiu*  the  wav  for 

l*eiii^  ^-.-!i-,-r.^.  I  -r :..;  sr^iir.-s  •:  t  mini.  I  inusr  ail  s»:u  *  j  anuk-l  iii- 
stan-'T-  ii'.'in  J  A-sivr?  S.usa::'>a.  Mulk-rbas  furui^hoJ  several 
ill  j.<» : I : t.  1  r r  < A y 5 : — *  TL-  in v rv  i : -a  o :'  a  ii .; u s  •  .^ i: s  t a s t e  can  ex- 
riu;  tbv  srr.sa::-::!  even  :■_»  tbt-  ML»lu',:Lt»a  of  vviuitiuL:.  The 
quality  cf  the  s:ii5A::oa  is  the  prcpvrty  of  the  sensitive 
ii'jrvt.%  wi.i  jh  is  here  excite  J  wiihuut  any  external  agent. 
The-  rneie  s;:;!-:  of  a  person  about  to  p;i^s  a  sh:irp  instrument 
uvt^r  i.:.i?5  ur  poix'cLiiu  is  suftijient,  as  Darwin  remarks,  to 
exvit-e  the  vvvll-ku-wii  sviisa::..!!  in  the  teeih.  The  mere 
think in^f  of  nbi»-cts  caj-ahu',  when  pivsent,  of  excitiug 
&huJ«l-iing.  is  sutH':i»-nt  to  piLMhiee  that  sensation  of  the  sur- 
tace  in  persons  of  iir:tcibl».'  huMts.  The  special  properties  of 
the  higher  senses,  si^ht  ami  hi-ar: ng,  are  rarely  thus  excited  in 
the  waking  state,  but  very  fiMpienily  in  sleep  and  dreams  ; 
fur,  that  the  imtig».'S  of  dreams  are  ivally  seen  .^under  opium, 
images  are  actually  seen  ,  and  not  merely  present  in  the 
imagination,  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  in  his  own  person,  by 
accustoming  himself  regularly  to  ojjen  his  eyes  when  waking 
after  a  clreanj.  The  injages  seen  in  the  dream  are  then  some- 
times still  visible,  and  can  be  observed  to  disappear  gradually, 
^as  remarked  by  Spinoza,  and  I  have  convinced  myself 
n  my  own  person.' — p.  945.  As  another  striking 
e,  we  may  adduce  the  fact  that  the   sight  of  food 
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brings  about  the  flow  of  saliva  in  a  hungry  animal.  The 
physiologist  obtains  saliva  for  experimental  purposes,  by 
presenting  a  savoury  morsel  to  the  view  of  a  dog. 

These  and  other  cases  that  might  be  quoted,  clearly 
confirm  what  has  been  said,  as  to  the  return  of  the  nervous 
currents  exactly  on  their  own  tracks,  in  revived  sensation. 
We  see  that  when  the  revival  is  energetic,  it  goes  the  length 
of  exciting  even  the  surface  of  sense  itself  by  a  sort  of  back- 
movement.  We  might  think  of  a  blow  on  the  hand,  until 
the  skin  were  actually  irritated  and  inflamed.  The  attention 
very  much  directed  to  any  part  of  the  body,  as  the  great  toe, 
for  inst  ince,  is  apt  to  produce  a  distinct  feeling  in  the  part, 
which  we  account  for  only  by  supposing  a  revived  nerve- 
current  to  flow  there,  making  a  sort  of  false  sensation,  an 
influence  from  within  mimicking  the  influences  from  without 
in  sensation  proper. — (See  the  writings  of  Mr.  Braid,  of 
Manchester,  on  Hypnotism,  &c.) 

10.  The  emotions  and  passions  distinct  from,  but  often 
accompanying  sensations,  are  likewise  similarly  manifested 
in  the  i-eality  and  in  the  idea.  Anger  takes  exactly  the 
same  course  in  the  system  whether  with  a  person  present, 
or  with  some  one  remembered  or  imagined.  Nobody  ever 
supposes  in  this  case  that  the  ideal  passion  is  in  any  way 
different  from  the  actual,  or  has  any  other  course  or  seat  in 
the  brain.  So  with  aflection,  egotism,  fear,  or  any  other 
sentiment  or  passion.  In  like  manner,  the  remembrance  of 
being  angry,  or  pufied  up,  or  terrified,  will  be  a  resuscitation 
of  the  identical  state,  and  will  actuate  the  same  part, 
although  the  centrifugal  wave  may  not  be  strong  enough  to 
agitate  the  surface  as  strongly  as  .the  original  did.  The 
recollection  of  the  intenser  feelings  is  necessarily  weaker 
than  the  reality  ;  of  some  of  the  less  agitating  sensations  and 
feelings  manifested  in  action,  the  recollection  may  be  quite 
equal  to  the  reality.  We  can  better  aflcjrd  the  expenditure 
necessary  for  reviving  mild  and  gentle  emotions. 

11.  The  tendency  of  an  idea  to  become  the  reality  is  a 
distinct  source  of  active  impulses  in  the  mind.     Our  chief 
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active   faculty   is  expressed    by  Will,   or  Volition,  whose 
nature  it  is  to  urge  us  from  pain  or  to  pleasure.     But  the 
disposition  to  proceed  from  a  mere  recollection,  imagiuatiou, 
or  idea,  to  tlie  action  that  it  represents, — not  merely  to  think 
an   act,   but  to  do  it, — is  also  a  determining   principle  ot 
human  conduct,  and  often  sets  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
regular  action  of  the  will,  as  above  defined.     For  the  most 
part,  the  tendency  is  kept  in  check ;   in  ordinarj'  circum- 
stances, indeed,  it  does  not  manifest  itself  with  any  great 
energy,  so  tliat  we  may  omit  it  from  our  reckoning  of  a 
man's   motives.      There   are,    however,   circumstances    that 
bring  it  forward  as  a  considerable,  and  even  preponderating, 
iniluence  in  individual  conduct.     The  extreme  illustrntiou  is 
seen  under  the  mesmeric  sleep,  which  has  this  curious  effect, 
among  others,  that  the  patient  is  open  to  the  reception  of 
ideas  suggested  by  another  person,  while  the  senses  and  the 
mind  are  unsusceptible  to  the  external  situation  generally, 
and  are  to  that  extent  asleep  or  unconscious.     The  wakeful- 
ness to  our  actual  environment  at  each  moment  is  necessarily 
the  foremost   circumstance  in  regulating  our  actions  ;   the 
influence  of  our  idciis  is  usually  subordinated  to  the  influence 
of  prest^nt  realities.     In  sleep,  the  mind  is  dead  to  reality, 
and  more  or  less  awMke  to  the  current  of  ideas  ;   and  iu 
somnambulism  and  mesmeric  sleep,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
ordinary  dreams,  we  act  our  ideas  out  to  the  full,  the  usual 
restraining  power  being  dormant. 

In  waking  moments,  the  general  rule  is  that  ideas  do  not 
act  themselves  out ;  their  urgency  is  so  small  as  to  be  in 
complete  subjection  to  the  will,  operating  under  its  ordinary 
motives.  Dut  there  are  times,  wdien  an  idea  j)ossesses  the 
jiiind  so  forcibly  as  to  act  itself  out  in  opposition  to  the  will, 
and  then'fore  in  oj)position  to  those  interests  that  the  will 
should  side  with — tlu^  deli viu-a nee  from  pain  and  the  furtlier- 
ance  of  j)leasure.  This  forcible  possession  is  commonly  the 
coiis(Mpience  of  grvat  excitement  accompanying  an  idea,  or 
its  taking  a  more  than  usual  hold  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  dot's  not  j)ass  away  with  the  intellectual   curreuts,  but 
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remains  and  predominates  over  every  other  thought  pressing 
for  admittance. 

12.  The  domination  of  an  idea  is  best  seen  in  the  work- 
ings of  Fear.  When  any  object  causes  fright,  the  idea  of 
that  object  is  stamped  on  the  mind  with  an  intensity  corre- 
sponding to  the  degree  of  the  fright  The  actions  of  the 
individual  are  in  conformity  to  this  idea,  and  not  to  his 
proper  volitions.  A  mother  is  in  a  state  of  panic  regarding 
a  supposed  danger  to  her  child ;  she  is  no  longer  capable  of 
acting  for  the  best;  the  one  exaggerated  idea  governs  her 
whole  conduct.  The  force  that  moves  her  is  not  volition  ;  it 
resides  in  the  circles  of  mere  intellect,  inflamed  into  undue  ex- 
citement on  one  idea.  The  healthy  and  regular  action  of  the 
will,  aiming  at  the  suppression  of  pain  and  the  procuring  of 
pleasure,  would  work  for  subduing  the  state  of  panic,  so  as 
to  leave  the  mind  in  a  cool  and  collected  condition,  able  to 
estimate  the  danger  at  its  exact  amount,  and  with  reference 
to  all  other  interests.  But  the  passion  of  fear  is  too  much  for 
the  wilL     The  idea  rules  the  situation  like  a  despot. 

The  principle  is  also  illustrated  by  the  predominance  of 
purely  painful  ideas,  even  although  not  causing  fright.  The 
mere  fact  that  an  idea  is  disagreeable  would  suggest  to  the 
will  to  banish  it,  and  we  often  succeed  in  banishing  the 
thought  of  an  object  that  pains  us  ;  but  sometimes  the 
intensity  of  the  pain  is  such  as  to  stamp  it  on  the  mind,  and 
we  cannot  help  acting  it  out,  even  to  our  own  discomfort 
Disgusts  often  exercise  this  unbidden  ascendancy. 

The  fascination  of  a  precipice  is  a  familiar  and  pertinent 
example  of  the  same  tendency.  The  idea  of  a  falling  body  is 
so  intensely  suggested,  that  an  eflfort  of  volition  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  spectator  from  acting  it  out  in  his  own  person. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  a  painful  recollection  will  haunt 
a  person  through  life.  This  is  an  undue  susceptibility  to  the 
influence  of  an  idea,  a  morbid  submission  of  the  intellect  to 
the  will.  Insanity  is  the  culmination  of  this  peculiarity.  The 
insane  are  very  generally  the  victims  of  a  diseased  impres- 
sion.    Occasionally  this  may  give  them  pleasure,  as  whun  the 
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idea  takes  the  form  of  exorbitant  vanity ;  more  often,  how- 
ever, the  idea  is  morbid  and  gloomy,  and  still  controls  the 
actions. 

V^.  The  only  way  that  I  am  able  to  explain  the  great 
fact  of  our  nature,  denominated  Sympathy,  fellow-feeling, 
pity,  compassion,  disinterestedness,  is  by  a  refer<?nce  to  this 
tendency  of  an  idea  to  act  itself  out.  We  are  able  to  con- 
ceive  the  pains  of  other  beings,  by  our  experience  of  the  like ; 
and  when  we  do  so  conceive  them,  we  feel  urged  to  the  same 
steps  of  alleviation  as  if  the  pains  A'ere  our  own.  We  become 
possessed  with  the  mere  idea  of  pain,  there  being  no  reality 
corresponding;  but  yet  this  idea  will  induce  us  to  act  as  if  it 
represented  a  reality  of  our  own  experience.  To  see  another 
person  hungry  and  cold  is  to  take  on  the  idea  of  those  painful 
states,  and  we  are  induced  by  the  power  of  the  idea  to  relieve 
the  pain  that  occasioned  it  But  for  some  such  domination 
of  an  idea,  I  see  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  that  would  make  us  sympathize  with  other  men's  plea- 
sures and  pains.  The  ordinar}'  action  of  the  will  is  to  *gain 
our  own  pleasures,  and  remove  our  own  pains.  This  is  all 
that  can,  strictly  speaking,  interest  us.  Each  organization 
is  more  or  less  formed  to  w^ork  for  conserving  itself;  and  it 
would  seem,  at  first  sight,  an  irrelevance  to  go  beyond  this. 
The  mere  operation  of  the  will,  as  we  have  always  supposed 
it,  is  strictly  within  the  limits  of  self-conser\'ation.  But 
the  intellect,  which  can  form  ideas  of  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  other  sensitive  beings,  tends  to  make  those  ideas 
actualities ;  or  induces  the  conduct  that  they  w^ould  suggest 
if  the  pains  or  pleasures  were  personal  to  ourselves.  This  is 
sympathy  and  disinterested  action,  which  is  an  undoubted 
fact  of  our  nature,  although  unequally  manifested  in  different 
individuals. 

14.  Much  of  the  ambition  and  the  aspirations  of  human 
beings  belongs  rather  to  the  sphere  of  fixed  ideas,  than  to  the 
sphere  of  volition  prompted  by  pleasures.  It  is  true  that  the 
things  that  we  aspire  after,  are  usually  calculated  to  give  us 
Dleasure ;  yet  very  often  we  indulge  in  ideal  aspirations  that 
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are  impracticable,  and  that,  if  we  were  masters  of  ourselves, 
we  would  disregard  and  repress.  Unfortunately,  however,  a 
certain  notion,  say  of  power,  wealth,  gmndeur,  has  fixed 
itself  in  our  mind  and  keeps  a  persistent  hold  there,  pervert- 
ing the  regular  operation  of  the  will,  which  would  lead  us  to 
renounce  whatever  is  hopeless  or  not  worth  the  cost.  Such 
phrases  as  'insane  ambition,'  'fixed  idea,'  'overwhelming 
fascination,'  are  used  to  designate  this  not  unfrequent  pheno- 
menon. 

Our  regrets  for  what  we  have  lost  are  generally  out  of 
proportion  to  the  pleasure  that  the  objects  gave  us.  "We  may 
feel  a  sincere  and  a  strong  regret  for  the  loss  of  some  one 
related  to  us,  who  was  an  immitigated  burden  and  misery. 
The  consideration  of  our  pleasures  and  pains  s<»lely  would 
cause  this  to  be  felt  as  a  relief  and  a  gratification ;  but  we 
cannot  so  banish  a  familiar  idea  even  although  painful ;  we 
cannot  forget,  merely  because  our  happiness  would  be  in- 
creased by  forgetting.  Thoughts  persist  by  a  law  that  is  not 
subject  to  the  will,  and  not  only  persist,  but  interfere  with 
the  course  of  our  actions  and  the  pursuit  of  our  interests  * 

15.  The  general  doctrine  now  contended  for  is  not  a 
barren  speculation ;  if  true,  it  bears  important  practical  in- 
ferences. In  expressing  and  describing  thought  and  the 
thinking  process,  an  operation  essential  to  our  subject,  the 

•  Correctly  speaking,  two  forces  arc  at  work  in  dotcrmining  tho  influenco 
of  fixed  ideas.  One  is  the  tendency  of  tho  idea  of  an  action  to  bccomo  tho 
action,  to  which  the  exposition  in  the  text  is  devoted.  This  tendency  is 
exemplified  in  its  unmixed  operation  in  such  instances  as  tho  infection  of 
paxticolar  crimes,  and  in  the  operation  of  sympathy  generally. 

The  other  principle  is  the  tendency  of  an  idea  to  persist  in  tho  mind,  in 
eonaequence  of  its  intensity,  or  rather  tho  intensity  of  the  feeling  that  accom- 
panies it.  The  power  of  tho  wiU  is  hafllcd  by  great  mental  exf:it«mt>nt  under 
any  circumstances.  It  may  be  for  our  interest  to  banish  a  particular  idea,  and  to 
give  a  footing  to  other  ideas,  which  our  intellectual  forces  are  quite  competent 
to  Bog^est ;  yet  when  a  feeling  of  any  sort,  whether  pleasure  or  pain,  or 
excitement  that  is  neither,  has  aUied  itself  with  an  idea,  tho  forces  of 
intellectual  association  and  the  force  of  the  will  are  equally  impotent  to 
disjdace  that  idea.  This  is  the  way  that  fear  operates  to  prevent  a  man  from 
fidlowing  oat  the  regard  to  his  own  well-being. 
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doctrine  is  of  groat  service  :  it  helps  us  in  some  measure  to 
localize  these  processes,  and  the  language  that  might  otherwise 
be  deemed  fi^^urative  becomes  lit^mL  The  imaginatiou  of 
visible  objects  is  a  process  of  seeing ;  the  musiciairs  imagi- 
nation is  liLuiring ;  the  phantasies  of  the  cook  and  the 
gourmand  tickle  the  palate. 

Tlie  identity  between  actual  and  revived  feelings  shortens 
our  labour  by  enabling  us  to  transfer  much  of  our  knowled^ie 
of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  properties  that  we  fiml  to  hold 
of  sensation  in  the  actual,  we  may  after  a  certiiin  allowance 
ascribe  to  the  ideal.  Thus  the  qualities  of  the  sense  of  sight 
in  any  one  person,  as  for  example,  its  discriminating  power,' 
would  bolomr  likt'wise  to  the  visual  ideas.  The  senses  are  in 
this  way  a  key  to  the  intellect. 

IG.  1  return  to  the  Association  of  Feelings  of  SLivemenL 
It  geneially  hapi)ens  that  if  we  can  perform  a  movement 
actually,  we  can  also  perform  it  mentally.     Thus  we  can  g» 
through  in  the  mind  the  dillereut  steps  of  a  dance ;  in  other 
words,  the  feelings   of  the  successive  evolutions  have  been 
associated  together,  as  well  as  the  movements  themselves.    It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  adhesion  of  actual 
movements   and   the  adhesion   of  mental    movements  run 
exactly  parallel,  and  that  if  the  one  is  perfect  so  is  the  other. 
We  may  sunietinies  see  a  mechanic  able  to  go  thix>ugh  ihe 
actual  steps  of  a  process,  but  unable  to  go  through  them  iu 
his  mind  ;  the  proof  being  that  in  describing  them  to  auolhi-r 
party  he  often  forgets  a  step,  and  only  remembers  it  by  doing 
the  thing.     In  this  case  the  actions  are  more  adhesive  than 
the  traces  of  them.     It  is  not  easy  to  produce  any  instance 
to  show,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  series  of  actions  can  be 
repeated  mentally  and  yet  not  bodily;   for,  as  the  mental 
actions  arc  [)eri'ormed  iu  the  same  circles,  it  usually  needs 
only  a  volition,  often  the  removal  of  a  restrsiint  mcivly,  to 
bring  them  to  the  full  length  of  actuating  the  muscles. 

17.  The  principal  held  of  examples  of  the  association  of 
pure  feelings  of  muscular  action,  is  the  A^oice.  Most  other 
cases  are  so  complicated  with  sensation,  that  they  do  uol 
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answer  our  present  purpose.  In  speech,"  we  have  a  series  of 
actions  fixed  in  trains  by  association,  and  performable  either 
actually  or  mentally  at  pleasure ;  the  mental  action  being 
nothing  else  than  a  sort  of  whisper,  or  approach  to  a  whisper, 
instead  of  the  full-spoken  utterance.  The  child  can  repeat 
its  catechism  in  a  suppressed  voice,  as  well  as  aloud.  We 
can  even  acquire  language  mentally,  or  without  speaking  it 
out  at  all ;  that  is  to  say,  we  can  bring  about  a  pure  mental 
adhesion.  To  a  learner,  this  happens  continually  :  for  in 
reading  a  book  one  does  not  speak  the  words  vocally;  the 
articulate  adherence  takes  place  from  the  first  within  the 
circles  of  ideation.  Children,  learning  their  lessons  in  school, 
must  acquire  the  verbal  successions  in  the  same  way. 

As  a  general  rale,  it  is  best  to  rehearse  verbal  exercises 
aloud,  if  they  are  to  be  performed  aloucf,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  other  mechanical  operations.  The  seuse  of  hearing  is 
thus  brought  in  aid  of  the  other  associating  links.  Besides, 
by  coming  to  the  actual  execution,  we  set  on  a  current  that 
is  both  more  energetic  and  larger  in  its  sweep,  inasmuch  as 
it  takes  in  ihe  full  operation  of  the  muscles.  In  the  early 
school  acquirements,  where  everything  has  to  be  spoken  out 
to  the  master,  the  audible  repetition  is  the  best ;  in  after 
days,  when  we  go  over  a  great  deal  of  language  merely  as 
thought,  or  the  silent  links  of  action,  the  speaking  out  is  not 
Called  for;  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  w^aste  of  time  and 
muscular  exertion.* 

18.  The  circumstances  that  favour  the  cohesion  of  mental 
trains  of  movement,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  already 
detailed  for  actual  movements.  A  certain  repetition  is 
requisite ;  more  or  less,  according  as  the  other  circumstances 
are  favourable,  namely,  the  general  conditions  of  Concentration 
and  Retentiveness  on  the  whole ;  and  the  special  muscular 

*  In  the  processes  of  meditation  and  thoaght,  we  are  constantly  forming 
new  combioations,  and  these  we  can  permanently  retain,  if  wo  hare  dwelt 
upon  them  sufficiently  long.  A  speaker  meditating  an  address  trusts  to  the 
adhesiveness  of  his  verbal  trains,  although  they  have  been  aU  the  while  in 
the  state  of  mere  ideas,  he  not  having  spoken  them  aloud. 
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conditions — Muscular  Strength,  Spontaneity,  and  Disciimi- 
natiou. 

We  may  perlinps  assume  a  common  character  for  the 
active  organs  in  the  same  individual ;  an  activity  of  tem- 
]»erament  that  shows  itself  in  eveiy  kind  of  exertion— in 
limbs,  voice,  eyes,  and  every  part  that  is  moved  by  muscle— 
or  a  sluggish  feebleness  extending  alike  over  every  kind  of 
exercise.  ]>ut  this  does  not  exclude  specific  diflerences  of 
endowment  in  separate  members,  rendering  the  movemeuts 
more  adliesiv(^.  in  one  than  in  the  others.  Thus  we  mav  Lave  a 
special  development  of  the  aiiiculating  memlKTS, — the  vuice, 
tongue,  and  mouth, — through  superiority  in  the  correcsponJiiy 
centres. 

SENSATIONS  OF  TEE  SAME  SENSR 

19.  The  next  class  of  associable  elements  is  the  Sensa- 
tions. AVe  shall  consider,  first,  the  adhesion  of  iuipressioDS 
of  the  same  sense — homogeneous  impressions,  as  touches  with 
touches,  sounds  with  sounds,  &c.  Tliere  are  various  iutert^t- 
ing  operations  that  fall  under  this  head ;  it  comprises  much 
of  the  early  education  of  the  senses. 

In  the  inferior  senses,  there  is  little  scope  for  exempli- 
fying the  ])rocess.  In  the  Organic  Feelings,  we  might  note 
the  expectation  of  a  series  of  paiuful  feelings  from  the  occu^ 
rence  of  some  one,  as  in  an  illness. 

Even  in  Tastes,  it  is  not  common  to  have  any  important 
associations  of  one  with  another.  One  might  easily  suppose 
the  formation  of  a  train  of  tastes,  &uch  thiit  any  one  would 
sniL:u:est  the  others,  but  instances  are  rare. 

So  with  Smell.  If  we  frequently  experience  a  succession 
of  smells  in  one  fixed  order,  an  adhesion  will  be  formed  be- 
tween the  (lillcrent  impressions  ;  and,  in  consequtMice,  when 
one  is  presentiMl,  all  the  rest  will  l>e  ready  to  arise  in  suc- 
cession, without  tlie  actual  experience.  In  passing  frequently 
through  a  garden  along  the  same  track,  we  might  come  to 
ac(piire  a  succession  of  odours,  and  from  any  one  anticipate 
the  next,  as  dogs  probably  do. 
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We  seldom  exist  in  a  train  of  recollections  of  either  Taste; 
or  SmelL  They  are  difficult  to  realize  to  the  full ;  and  what 
we  recover  chiefly  about  them  is  their  collaterals,  such  as  the 
sentiment  of  liking  or  aversion  that  they  produced.  By  a 
great  effort  of  mind,  we  may  approach  very  near  the  recovery 
of  a  smell  that  we  have  been  extremely  familiar  with,  as  the 
odour  of  coffee ;  and  if  we  were  more  dependent  on  ideas  of 
smell,  we  mi^^ht  perhaps  succeed  still  better;  nevertheless,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  recoverability  of  the::e  states  by 
mere  mental  association  is  of  a  low  order. 

20.  This  leads  us  to  remark  on  the  effect  of  rep(itition 
in  makiivj  any  simyle  impression.  adhcrcrU.  The  separate  taste 
of  sugar,  by  n^petition,  impresses  the  mind  more  and  more, 
and  by  this  circumstance  becomes  giadually  easier  to  retain 
in  idea.  The  smell  of  a  rose,  after  a  tlnnisand  repetitions, 
comes  much  nearer  to  an  independent  ideal  persistence,  than 
after  twenty  repetitions.  So  it  is  with  all  the  senses,  hi^h 
and  low.  Apart  altogether  from  the  association  of  two  or 
more  distinct  sensations  in  a  group,  or  in  a  train,  there  is  a 
fixing  process  going  on  with  every  individual  sensation,  ren- 
dering it  more  easy  to  retain  when  the  original  has  passed 
away,  and  more  vivid  when,  by  means  of  association,  it  is 
afterwards  reproduced  in  idea.  This  is  one  great  i)art  of  the 
education  of  the  senses.  The  simplest  inijjression  that  can 
be  made,  of  Taste,  Smell,  Touch,  Hearing,  Sight,  Jieeds  repe- 
tition in  order  to  endure  of  its  own  accord;  even  in  the  most 
persistent  sense.  Sight,  the  impressions  on  the  infant  mind 
that  do  not  stir  a  strong  feeling,  will  be  apt  to  vanish  as  soon 
as  the  eye  is  turned  some  other  way.  AVe  might  devote  a 
separate  illustration  to  this  primitive  phase  of  our  reten- 
tiveness,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  important  applications 
of  it,  where  there  is  not  also  a  process  of  association  between 
a  plurality  of  sensations.  Yet  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
the  confirming  of  the  separate  impressions  of  sense,  by  which 
they  are  prepared  for  existing  in  the  idea,  is  going  on  all 
the  time  that  these  links  of  coherence  are  in  course  of  for- 
mation. 
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21.  We  pass  to  the  more  intellectual  senses,  Touch, 
Hearing,  and  Sight. 

In  Touch,  there  are  various  classes  of  Sensations;  the 
more  purely  emotional,  as  soft  contacts  and  pungent  contacts, 
and  those  entering  into  intellectual  perceptions — as  tempera- 
ture, roughness,  hardness,  weight,  size,  &c.  In  all  these,  there 
is  room  for  tlie  associating  principle  to  operate,  but  our 
])resent  illustration  will  keep  in  view  chiefly  the  second  of 
the  two  classes,  or  those  concerned  in  the  development  of  the 
Intellect. 

The  sensation  of  any  one  surface,  wnth  all  its  peculiarities, 
is  a  complex  tiling ;  it  is  an  aggregate  of  impressions  made 
on  the  skin,  and  having  a  certain  arrangement  and  intensity. 
The  face  of  a   brush   yields   a  number   of  impressions  all 
fjccurring  together ;  these  must  tiike  on  a  certain  coherence, 
so  that  the  sensation  in  its  entireness  may  survive  the  actual 
contact.     They  nmst  ])reserve  their  co-existence,  and  rotuni 
oi  inasfic  at  an  after  time.     In  comparing  one  surface  with 
another,  as  in  choosing  a  tooth  brush,  it  is  necessarv  onlv  that 
a  comjdex  im]uvssion  of  one  should  survive  a  few  st^conds, 
while  the  other  is  felt ;  in  comparing  one  with  some  other 
long  since  worn  out,  the  permanence  behoves  to  be  much 
greater.    So  with  surfaces  of  cloth  or  wood,  of  stone  or  metals, 
jiulged  of  l)y  their  asperity  ;  an  associating  ju-ocess  must  fuse 
the   iiiultii)lcx   impression   before  it  can  endure  when  the 
original   is   gone.     Some   surfaces   are   distinguished   by  an 
aggregate*,  of  as|)ority  and  temperature,  as  the  cold  touch  of  a 
stone  or  a  lump  of  metal,  in  which  case  the  feeling  of  cold 
must  ct)here  along  with  the  other  parts  of  the  tactual  im- 
pression. 

Vvlien  muscular  feelings  and  exertions  are  superadded  to 
the  im[»ressions  made  on  the  skin,  we  obtain  the  ccunplex 
iiutioiis  of  touch, — such  as  combine  feelings  of  weight,  ^^ize, 
shape,  and  situation,  with  texture  or  surface.  Here  an  ad- 
li(!sion  n«»e(ls  to  take  place  between  the  tactile  and  mobile 
im])ressions.  In  order  that  a  workman  may  recognize  his 
tool  l>y  the  hand  alone,  he  must  have  had  frecjuent  cxpeueuce 
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of  the  complex  feeling  that  characterizes  its  contact — the 
tactile  impression  of  cold  or  warm,  rough  or  smooth — with 
the  muscular  impressions  of  weight,  size,  and  shape,  these 
last  qualities  being  determined  by  the  muscular  exertion  of 
the  hand  while  grasping  it.  A  sufficiency  of  repetition  wiU 
so  fuse  all  these  together,  that  the  tool  can  be  identified  the 
moment  it  is  touched. 

In  plaHtic  operations,  or  in  dealing  with  soft  viscid 
matters  requiring  a  particular  consistency,  as  dough,  clay, 
mortar,  &c.,  it  is  necessary  to  attain  firm  impressions  of 
different  qualities  and  degrees  of  consistency,  so  as  to  know 
when  the  proper  point  has  been  exactly  reached.  This 
demands  the  cohesion  of  a  complex  sensation  of  touch  ;  in 
other  words,  a  certain  skin  feeling  of  clamminess  and  rough- 
ness, with  the  muscular  feeling  of  resistance,  will  have  to 
cohere  into  one  fixed  whole  that  shall  never  waver,  vary,  or 
be  obscured,  by  the  concurrence  of  other  differing  impressions. 
The  repetition  needful  for  such  practical  discrimination  as 
plastic  operators  require  is  usually  very  great,  amounting  to 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  contacts.  Individuals  differ  in 
their  facility  of  fixing  standard  contacts  by  adhesive  associa- 
tion. This  is  a  case  where  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
specialities  of  natural  character.  Some  cannot,  in  a  whole 
life,  acquire  the  nicety  that  others  possess  after  a  few  .mouths' 
experience.  Muscular  sensibility  must  combine  with  skin 
sensibility ;  and  we  may  judge,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
which  of  the  two  is  chiefly  concerned.  A  delicate  muscular 
sensibility  will  show  itself  in  other  combinations  besides 
touch.  Moreover,  some  of  the  feelings  included  under  touch 
have  scarcely  anything  to  do  with  the  skin,  as,  for  exam})le, 
weight,  size,  and  shape ;  great  delicacy  of  discrimination  in 
these  has  a  purely  muscular  origin ;  while  in  judging  of  the 
texture  of  a  cloth  or  the  smoothness  of  a  piece  of  mahogany, 
the  skin  sensibility  is  the  proper  test,  but  even  here  not 
unaccompanied  by  free  movement. 

By  touch,  therefore,  under  the  operation  of  the  cohesive 
property,  we  acquire  fixed  notions  corresponding  to  the  im- 
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pressions  raade  upon  us  by  the  objects  that  we  handle.   We 
contract  eninained  ideas  of  all  the  articles  that  we  ate  in 
the  custom  of  Ubing.     Thus,  a  workman  is  familiarized  with 
his  tools ;  and  every  person  comes  to  know  the  instniiuents 
and  furnitiire  of  their  dwellings.     But  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  accpiisitions  of  touch  in  their  highest  form,  we  must  refer 
to  the  experience  of  the  blind,  who  have  no  other  sensation 
of  solid  and  extended  bodies.     The  impressions  of  sight  are 
so  niucli  more  enduring  and  revivable  than  any  others,  that 
we  hardly  ever  think  of  a  visible  body  otherwise  than  as 
seen  bv  the  eve  ;  a  workman,  desiderating?  a  hammer,  tliinks 
of  its  visible  appearance,  and  not  of  its  contact  to  his  hand, 
although  he  is  quite  able  to  judge  of  it  by  this  last  feature. 
But  th(^  blind  must  think  of  objects  as  felt  things ;  the  re- 
vived sensation  in  them  is  a  projection  on  the  hands,  not  on 
the  eyes,  and  they  alone  are  in  a  position  to  judge,  what  is 
the   natural  permanence  of  skin  impressions,  and  huw  &r 
they  can  be  recovered  and  lived  in,    when   the   reality  is 
absent.     Their  thoughts,  reveries,  and  dreams  are  tiHiches, 
not  sights.     Not  only  is  their  power  of  tactile  discrimination 
of  a  verv  exalted  kind,  but  thev  also  attain  the  hidier  state 
of  realizing  ])ast  touches  as  if  fully  present;  that  is,  supiv)S- 
iiig  sucli  realization  of  touch  to  be,  under  any  circumstances, 
fully  attainable. 

We  must  refer  to  the  blind  also  for  the  association  of 
trains,  si'quences,  or  succession  of  touches,  made  so  coherent 
that  anv  one  mav  recall  the  entire  chain.      A  blind  man 
feeling  his  way  along  a  wall  by  the  hand,  experiences  in 
sucers.^ion  the   difVenMit  contacts  ;  and  these,  by  repetition, 
are  so  fixed  in  his  mind,  that,  when  he  is  placed  at  any  one 
p(.)int,  he  anticipates  all  that  is  to  follow.     B^iing  under  the 
necessity  of  always  guiding  his  course  by  touch,  he  acquires 
coherent   successions   of  feelings  of  contact,  as  other   men 
acquire  of  siglits.     lie  knows  his  whereabouts  in  a  room  by 
touch ;  the  progress  of  his  work,  if  he  is  eng-aged  in  handi- 
craft npeiations,  is  measured  tactually. 

22.  In   acquiring  aijsociations   of  Sounds,    we   have   to 
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encounter  the  supplanting  tendency  of  the  voice  in  the  most 
interesting  instances,  namely,  Articulate  and  ^lusical  sounds. 
For  while  intently  listening  to  a  speech,  we  are  liable  to 
follow  the  speaker  with  a  suppressed  articuhition  of  our  own, 
whereby  we  take  the  train  of  words  into  a  vocal  embrace,  as 
well  as  receive  it  passively  on  the  sense  of  hearing.  This 
is  an  instance  of  concurring  or  compound  association. 

As  already  observed  in  the  other  senses,  the  ear,  by  repe- 
tition, is  formed  to  individual  sounds,  so  as  to  retain  them 
with  case  after  the  cessation  of  the  cause. 

The  simplest  sound  is  so  far  a  complex  impression  that  it 
needs  a  plastic  operation  to  iSx  its  parts  together.  Thus  an 
articulate  syllable,  ma,  6a,  is  a  really  complex  effect,  occa- 
sioning a  plurality  of  nervous  currents  :  and  to  make  all 
these  flow  together  in  company  and  order  demands  a  certain 
length  of  repetition.  We  have  already  illustrated  this  under 
the  agglutiiiation  of  movements.  The  next  stage  is  the  coher- 
ence of  trains  or  successions  of  sound,  of  which  there  are 
abundant  examples.  A  simple  air  of  music  is  a  good  illus- 
tration. Here  a  number  of  sounds  follow  one  another  in  a 
fixed  order ;  and  by  frequently  hearing  them,  we  learn  to 
pass  fi*om  the  one  to  the  other  by  ideal  anticipation.  When 
a  sufficient  number  of  notes  have  been  struck  to  determine 
the  air,  the  musician  can  proceed  with  all  the  rest.  His 
education  is  made  up  of  many  hundreds  of  these  sequences 
built  up  by  degrees,  under  the  plastic  power  of  the  miud. 

The  specific  determining  circumstance  in  musical  acquisi- 
tion is  the  quality  of  the  ear,  as  shown  by  discrimination  of 
pitch.  That  Discrimination  is  accompanied  by  lietentiveness, 
we  assume  on  general  grounds,  there  being  no  facts  to  the 
contrary ;  hence  the  one  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the 
other.  As  regards  the  application  of  the  three  general  con- 
ditions of  Retentiveness — Repetition,  Concentration,  and  the 
Adliesiveness  of  the  system  on  the  whole— the  first  is  the 
make-up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  rest.  The  circumsUuice  of 
Concentration  is  principally  manifested  under  natural  liking, 
interest,  or  Taste;  and   taste  follows,  in  a  great  measure, 
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although  not  alwavs  in  exact  concomitance,  the  local  endow- 
iiient.  Thus,  a  good  musical  ear,  as  tested  by  discrimiDation, 
Avould  carry  with  it  the  taste,  liking,  or  enjoyment  of  music, 
aud  thus  be  the  best  of  all  motives  to  mental  concentration. 
"J'he  same  line  of  remark  is  applicable  to  other  acquisitionSp 
aud  need  not  be  repeated  in  every  instance. 

Articulate  sounds  are  made  coherent  in  like  manner.  The 
good  articulate  ear  is,  to  some  extent,  a  modification  of  the 
musical  car.  In  so  far  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  dis- 
tinguii<lied  by  being  combinations  of  musical  tones,  the  two 
sensibilities  must  be  the  same.  But,  seeing  that  this  is  not 
wholly  the  case,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  one  may  be 
always  taken  as  evidence  of  the  other. 

A  third  quality  of  vocal  sounds  is  cadence* or  accent,  the 
basis  of  elocution,  oratory,  and  rhythmical  composition,  ami 
constituting  the  individual  and  national  varieties  of  acctnt 
The  ear  retains  not  merely  successions  of  articulate  sounds,  but 
also  the  cadence  of  their  ])ronunciation;  and,  when  very  suscep- 
tible to  this  class  of  effects,  it  shows  itself  in  acquiring  accent 
in  mimicry,  and  in  the  elocution  of  tlie  orator  aud  the  actor. 

The  associations  in  the  ear  are  only  one  part  of  the 
acquisitions  in  Music,  Speech,  and  Elocution ;  but  they  are 
no  doubt  the  largest  port. 

23.  Cohering  trains  and  aggregates  of  the  Sensations  of 
kSight  make,  more  than  any  other  tiling,  perhaps  more  than 
all  other  things  pait  together,  the  material  of  thought,  memory, 
and  imagination.  That  i)rocess  of  emjdoying  one  sense  as  a 
substitute  for  others,  priucij)ally  availo  itself  of  vision,  the 
most  rulentive  of  them  all.  Thus  it  is,  that  objects  thought 
i>t'  on  account  of  their  taste  or  smell,  are  actually  conccired 
under  their  visual  aspect.  The  imago  of  a  rose  dwells  in  the 
mind  as  a  visual  picture,  and,  in  a  very  inferior  degi-ee,  as  a 
peiiH;tuat(?d  impression  of  a  sweet  odour. 

Sc'n.sations  ot*  sight,  as  we  have  seen,  Jire  compounded  of 
visual  spectra  and  muscular  feelings.  A  visible  pictui'c  is, 
in  iiU't,  a  train  of  rapid  movements  of  the  eyes,  hither  auJ 
thiiher,  over  luminous  points,  lines,  and  surfaces. 
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Tlie  educatiou  of  the  Eye  goes  through  all  the  stages 
described  for  the  other  senses.  Thore  is,  in  the  first  place, 
an  engrained  impression  of  each  si^purate  Colour,  the  result 
of  repetition,  enabling  their  several  ideas  to  endure  in  the 
absence  of  the  original,  and  to  persist  of  their  own  acconl 
vhen  once  suggested. 

The  influence  that  gives  the  optical  currents  a  facility  in 
being  induced  and  continued,  so  as  to  make  one  colour,  as 
green,  an  object  of  comparison  with  other  colours,  is  doubt- 
less the  same  plastic  power  that  forms  aggregates  of  coloured 
expanse,  connecting  together  a  succession  of  tints,  as  a  niin- 
bow,  or  a  sun-set.  When  we  have  passed  n^poatedly  througli 
the  successive  colours,  the  impression  of  one  comes  to  induce 
the  next,  and  that  the  following,  and  so  on  in  order,  l^ut 
we  can  scarcely  advance  a  step  in  this  illustration  without 
bringing  in  the  movenjents  of  the  eye,  and  the  feelings  be- 
lonjjin^  thereto.  I  can  imajjrine  an  instance  where  the  evos, 
in  a  state  of  rest,  have  before  them  a  number  of  colours  y)ro- 
duced  in  a  fixed  succession,  ilnsli  after  flash — red,  oran*4«', 
gre<m,  blue,  \'iolet,  white,  black.  &c. — in  which  case  a  train  of 
pure  optical  impressions  would  become  fixed  in  the  mind,  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  first  wouM  tend  to  revive  an  image  of 
the  second,  third,  &c.,  on  to  the  last.  The  gradations  of  day- 
light and  darkness  are  associated  in  this  wav.  But  in  the 
oidinary  case  of  associated  colours,  they  exist  side  by  side, 
as  in  the  colours  of  the  landscape  ;  and  we  move?  the  eyes  to 
see  them,  and  thereby  incorporate  the  act  and  feeling  of 
Movement  with  the  sensations  of  light.  If  the  eye  is  in  this 
wav  habituated  to  a  train  of  colours,  the  habituation  consists 
in  this,  that  with  each  colour  are  associated  both  a  movement 
of  the  eye  and  a  second  colour,  and  with  this  last  movement 
and  colour  are  connected  a  third  movement  and  a  new  cohmr, 
and  so  on  to  the  limit  of  the  picture.  IT  we  suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, a  chain  of  fields  of  difliirent  lengths  and  of  varying 
tints ;  the  eye  first  sweeps  over  a  yc.dlow  corn  field,  then  passes 
to  a  grass  field  of  double  the  length,  then  to  a  plantatic»n  of  wood 
still  longer.    The  image  of  the  first  is  an  impression  of  }  ellow, 
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accoinpaniiul  with  a  definite  sweep  of  the  eyo,  and  a  corre- 
spouding  coiitiiiuanco  of  the  yellow  impression  ;  the  image  of 
the  second  is  a  gioen  effect,  doubly  prolonged,  or  accouipaiiieil 
with  a  double  sweep  of  the  eye  or  the  head,  or  both ;  the  tliir«l 
image,  is  a  dillerent  tint  of  green,  imbedded  in  a  still  wider 
muscular  sweep.  In  these  circumstances,  and  after  due  repe- 
tition, if  the  eye  is  im]n'essed  with  the  proper  yellow  hue 
along  with  the  definite  movement  of  the  eye  accompanying 
it,  the  image  of  the  first  field  will  be  re-instateil,  anil  the 
mental  movement  set,  as  it  w^ere,  in  an  old  and  accustomed 
groove ;  and  there  will  be  a  transition  from  the  oi»tical  im- 
pression of  yellow  and  a  given  expanse,  to  the  optical  ini])rcs- 
sion  of  a  shade  of  green  with  an  additional  muscular  sweep, 
and,  lastly,  to  another  shade  of  green  with  a  still  greater 
movement.  These  united  impressions  will  be  leimluced, 
one  after  another,  as  a  conscciuence  of  contiguous  growth. 

Let  us  divide  the  detailed  illustration  into  the  two  cases 
of  Outline  Forms  and  Coloured  Sui faces.  In  order  t*> 
exemplify  the  class  of  Outline  Forms,  we  will  suppose  i\ 
white  ring  on  a  dark  ground.  Here  we  have  a  line  of  light 
and  a  round  sweep  of  the  eye  concurring  in  one  im])ression. 
The  eye,  following  the  ring,  imbibes  a  continuous  elleet  of 
light  while  performing  a  round  movement ;  an  optical  an<l  a 
muscular  impression  are  conjoined,  the  muscular  predomin- 
ating;  for  the  colour  of  the  circumference  is  merely  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  lead  to  the  ocular  movement.  The  fix  inn 
of  the  image  depends,  almost  exclusively,  on  the  cohesion  of 
movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  eve.  Now,  this  case  of  the 
rijig  typifies  a  large  class  of  important  visual  notions.  The 
ligures  of  geometry ;  the  symbols  or  ciphers  of  Algebra, 
('hemistry,  and  the  other  symbolical  sciences  ;  the  plans, 
diagrams,  and  outliiKjs,  used  in  the  mechanical  art.s, — all 
dei>end  for  their  retention,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  purely 
nmscular  emlowments  of  the  eye.  AVritten  lanjj'uajje  fur- 
iiishes  another  class  of  visible  forms ;  and  in  the  Fine  Arts 
of  Si'ulpture  and  Architecture,  form  is  the  chief  matter  of  the 
artist's  consideration. 
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The  circumstances  that  favour  this  acquisition  arc,  as 
before,  partly  general  and  partly  special.  The  general  adhe- 
siveness of  the  system  being  assumed,  the  special  C()ndition 
is  retentiveness  for  Ocular  Movements.  According  to  the*, 
assumption  formerly  made,  this  will  be  found  accompanying 
the  special  power  of  discrimination  in  those  muscles,  the  con- 
sequence, no  doubt,  of  a  high  development  in  the  centres  for 
regulating  their  movements. 

Next  to  the  general  and  the  local  retentiveness,  we  must 
advert  to  the  mental  Concentration,  as  due  more  especiidly  to 
interest,  taste,  or  liking,  or  a  regard  to  the  end  to  be  served. 
We  have  noted  three  different  classes  of  outline  f(>rnis,  all 
equally  retainable,  so  far  as  the  muscular  retentivenc^ss  of  the 
eye  is  concerned,  but  whose  retention  is  stinmlated  by  very 
different  motives.  These  are  Scientific  forms,  as  the  figun\s 
of  Euclid ;  Arbitrary  forms,  as  in  written  language  ;  and 
Artistic  forms.  The  attention  to  the  first  is  prompted  by 
whatever  feelings  constitute  the  scientific  interest,  or  tast(* ; 
the  second  class,  the  arbitrary  forms  of  language,  are  aided  by 
our  intei-est  in  the  ends  of  language,  either  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, or  for  the  studies  of  the  scholar;  the  attention  to  th(» 
last  is  stimulated  by  the  sensibility  to  Art.  Looking  at  the 
peculiarities  of  these  several  ctises,  we  can  note  that  there  is 
a  greater  concentration  of  mind  upon  the  forms  of  8eienc(» 
and  of  Alt,  these  being  few  and  important,  than  ui)on  the 
symbols  of  language,  which  are  numerous  and  individually 
unimportant  in  the  comparison.  One  would  say  that,  in  Um 
case  of  language  and  arbitrary  symbols,  a  high  natural, 
disinterested,  or  unstimidated  adhesiveness,  would  be  recjui- 
site.  A  strong  motive  for  concentrating  the  mind  applies 
better  to  few  things  intensely  held,  than  to  a  groat  multitude. 
The  power  of  remembering  a  vast  number  of  arbitrary  visible 
marks  may  be  set  down  as  depending  i)artly  on  a  good 
general  adhesiveness,  and  partly  on  the  special  muscular 
adhesiveness  of  the  organ  of  vision  The  acquiring  of  the 
Chinese  language,  with  its  many  thousand  characters,  is 
perlnips  the  greatest  example.     The  geographical  memory  for 
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maps  falls  under  the  same  head  ;  only,  in  this  instance,  there 
may  be  the  prompting  of  a  more  powerful  special  interest 

24.  We  turn  next  to  Coloured  Surfaces,  or  those  visual 
effects  where  light  and  shade,  colour  and  lustre,  prominently 
enter,  as  in  a  landscape,  a  spectacle^  a  picture,  a  Kwni,  a  human 
face.  Here  the  object  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  masses  of 
colour,  which  are  associated  by  whatever  force  of  retentiveness 
or  adhesion  belongs  to  the  impressions  of  colour.  If  we 
repeatedly  gaze  at  a  j)ictur{i,  its  different  patches  of  colour 
seize  hold  of  the  mind  and  connect  themselves  in  tln*ir 
natui-al  order,  so  that  the  one  can  recall  the  rest,  and  the 
whole  can  exist  and  be  held  in  the  view,  when  the  actual 
object  is  no  longer  present.  Masses  of  coloured  decoratinn, 
the  colours  of  rich  calicoes,  and  the  variegated  dresses  of  an 
assembly  of  people,  exemplify  the  situation  where  colour 
predominates  over  form,  and  where  the  retentiveness  is  mui*a 
more  Optical  than  ^luscular.  The  impressibility  to  colour  is 
put  to  the  test  by  the  attempt  to  reciill  objects  like  tln.*>e. 
This  attribute  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the'  muscular 
susceptibility  ;  the  two  belong  to  independent  organs,  and 
follow  different  laws.  Persons  highly  endowed  as  reganls 
Colour  have  one  of  the  gifts  of  a  pictorial  artist — painter  or 
poet.  The  easy  reollection  or  revival  of  scenes,  and  ol»iects, 
and  human  faces,  is  necessary  in  order  to  work  as  a  combiner 
in  this  class  of  things. 

23.  As  in  other  cases,  a  su]uMior  hold  of  colon n^d  sur- 
faces rests  upon  gcMieral  ailhesiveness  combined  with  local. 
A  fine  sense  for  shades  of  colour  is  a  sullicient  proof  of  a 
high  local  endowment,  which  will  show  itself  in  a  corre- 
sponding ])ower  of  retentiveness.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  sense  of  colour  is  a  primary  sensibility 
of  the  mind ;  and  its  consetpKMices  on  the  intelleetual  cha- 
racter an*  numerous  and  marked.  It  is  not  only  identical 
with  a  facility  of  remembering  scenes  and  pictures,  and 
shach.'S  of  colour ;  it  also  generates  a  strong  interest  in  the 
concrete,  pictorial,  and  poetic  asju^cts  of  the  world,  and  a 
repulsion  to  the  scientilic  point  of  view,  which  deals  wiiU 
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nature  by  means  of  abstractions  and  naked  symbols.  We 
are  not  to  look  for  the  scientific  aptitudes  in  a  uiiud  highly 
sensitive  to  colour. 

Besides,  then,  the  positive  conditions  above  enumerated  of 
retentiveness  to  Form,  we  should  add,  as  a  negative  condition, 
a  moderate,  or  even  inferior,  susceptibility  to  Colour.  Th^ 
scientific  man,  the  verbal  scholar,  and  the  artist  iu  Forms 
are  all  the  more  powerful  in  their  respective  walks,  that  tho 
impressibility  of  the  eye  to  colour  is  reduced  to  a  iiiininiuni. 
The  ordinary  limits  of  the  human  mind  seem  not  to  permit 
a  high  development  in  two  such  divergent  lines  of  talent 

26.  In  the  very  early  operations  of  the  intellect,  there  is  a 
subtle  blending  of  all  three  functions — Discrimination,  Agree- 
ment, and  Retentiveness  or  Contiguous  Association.  The  per- 
sistent hold  of  a  distinct  imago  of  the  simplest  object,  as  a  ring, 
has  been  attained  through  a  complicated  operation.  There  is  a 
series  of  impressions  of  Difference,  united  with  impressions  of 
Agreement;  while  the  total  is  fused  together  at  last  lliroiigh  the 
Retentive  property. 

27.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  cuniulativo  ojxjiation  of 
contiguity  is  interrupted  by  the  ahsenco  of  uniformity  of  conjunc- 
tion in  the  things  occurring  together ;  out  of  which  circuni stance, 
arises  a  new  class  of  mental  phenomena.  If  only  one  species  of 
ring  were  ever  presented  to  the  view,  and  if  the  sj)ccific  colour 
were  unknown  except  in  that  one  object,  there  would  be  an 
inseparable  contiguous  association  of  that  form  and  colour ; 
neither  could  ever  present  itself  without  the  other.  But  nearly 
every  simple  impression  known  to  us  exists  in  various  connexions; 
a  pure  white  colour,  for  example,  is  found  in  snow,  in  foam,  in 
cloud,  <tc.  Hence  the  effect  of  contiguity  would  he  to  bring  up 
all  these  objects  when  a  white  colour  is  suggested ;  and  some- 
times we  do,  in  fact,  bring  a  host  of  individuals  into  view,  hy  tho 
suggestion  of  a  common  property.  At  other  times,  the  mind, 
distracted  by  the  number  and  variety  of  tho  connecting  links, 
remains  unmoved  by  any ;  or,  from  collateral  influences  iu  favour 
of  some  one,  singles  out  that  one  to  the  neglect  of  tho  rest.    (Seo 

^CoMPOUXD  Association.) 

It  will  hence  be  apparent  that  the  occurrence  of  new  coujuno- 
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tions  with  a  familiar  property  has  a  dissociating  effect.     Liquidity 
is  at  lirst  a>b()ciutecl  with  the  other  properties  of  water;  when  we 
become  familiar  with  ice,  this  connexion  is  partially  loosened. 
Certain  properties  at  first  exclusivel}''  allied  with  liquidity  are 
now  also  allied  with  solidity,  giving  a  second  alternative;  tbe 
additional    experience    of   steam   affording   a  third   alternative. 
This  is  the  situation  described  also  under  the  name  Abstraction  or 
the  Abstract    Idea :  by  a  fallacious  tendency  of  the  miud,  tbe 
alternate  connexion  has  been  viewed  as  a  possibility  of  separate 
existence  ;  because  '  white '  has  many  alternative  connexions,  the 
supposition  has  been  made,  and  received,  that  whiteness  can  cxisl 
out  of  all  connexions. 

28.  It  is  farther  to  be  noted,  with  reference  to  the  process  of 
acquisition,  that  the  vast  complicacy  of  Uie  things  to  be  acquired, 
of  which  the  visible  world  is  the  most  signal  example,  cannot  be 
overtaken  exccj)t  by  a  system  o^  paichlng,  or  employing  the  old# 
to  piece  the  new.  Looking  down  from  a  htight  upon  a  large 
city  with  its  rural  environment,  we  form  a  coherent  picture  of 
the  whole,  which  we  can  retain  even  in  minute  lineaments.  This 
is  possible  only,  because  wo  have  previously  acquired  coherent 
images  of  streets  and  ppires,  and  fields  .and  trees ;  and  have  con- 
nected them  in  aggregates  not  much  differing  from  the  present* 
We  merely  tack  together  our  previous  elements  in  a  somewhat 
novel  arrangement  upon  this  new  occasion ;  and  the  whole  biress 
of  the  memory  lies  in  consolidating  the  new  grouping. 

SENSATIONS  OF  DIFFERENT  SENSES. 

The  concurrence  of  Sensations  in  one  common  stream  of 
consciousn(»ss,— on  the  same  cerebral  hii^hwav, — enables  those 
of  dillerent  senses  to  be  associated  as  readily  as  the  sensations 
of  the  same  sense.  We  will  now  therefore  review  the  more 
remarkable  instances  that  arise  out  of  this  beterogeueous 
concurrence.  In  so  doing,  it  will  be  convenient  to  include 
also  ^lovements  actual  and  ideal. 

29.  Moirmvnts  with  Sc  mat  Ions, — It  w^as  previously  re- 
marked (i).  o'M)  that  there  are  few  ])erfect  associations  of 
mere  movement ;  the  sense  of  the  eftect  contributing  most  of 
the  coliesiveness  of  a  train  of  actions.     There  is,  therefore^ 
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the  union  of  a  movement  with  a  sensation  at  each  stage  of 
the  performance  of  a  complicated  operation.  Even  tlie 
simple  case  of  walking  requires  that  the  expected  contact  of 
the  foot  with  solid  ground  should  concur  with  the  motor 
stimulus  of  associated  movements. 

Under  the  same  head,  we  may  place  the  association  of 
Actions  with  sensible  Signs ;  as  in  all  that  dcpaitnicnt  of 
lingual  acquisition  wherein  names  have  the  moaning  of 
command,  direction,  guidance,  control.  Every  UKjvenient 
that  we  make  is  connected  with  a  certain  form  of  words 
or  a  particular  signal,  which  may  set  it  on  at  any  time. 
The  child  learns  to  connect  vocal  sounds  with  its  various 
actions,  and  so  becomes  amenable  to  command  and  direction  ; 
and  the  education  is  continued  all  throu<di  life.  The  siLjns 
for  indicating  ac'ion  may  be  various ;  the  notes  of  the 
bugle,  the  signals  at  sea,  the  directions  post<?d  up  on  the 
walls,  have  all  this  acquired  power  of  commanding  move- 
ments. The  same  association  enters  into  the  education  of 
animals ;  the  horse  and  the  dog  soon  learn  to  connect  specific 
actions  with  the  language,  tones,  and  looks  of  human  beings. 
Long  before  children  possess  the  power  of  utt<Tanee  them- 
selves, many  of  their  actions  are  associated  with  the  sounds 
of  language  as  uttered  by  others. 

30.  Muscular  Ideas  icith  Snusatioris. — The  enduring  forms, 
impressions,  or  Ideas  of  Movement,  are  associaleil  with  Sen- 
sations; and  the  two  things  recall  each  other.  In  the  three 
higher  senses,  we  have  seen  that  there  is  an  association  of 
these  two  elements  ;  many  tactile,  aiulible,  and  visible  sensa- 
tions being  a  coalition  of  the  two.  Uniler  Sight,  we  connect 
the  visible  appearances  of  objects  with  their  weight,  hardness, 
and  tenacity, — (qualities  purely  muscular  in  their  perception. 
Having  experience  of  the  weight  of  a  piece  of  stone  of  a 
certain  appearance,  we  associate  the  appearance  with  the 
weight,  the  one  suggesting  the  other ;  so  with  hardness  or 
tenacity.  In  this  way,  we  have  an  ass(;ciatcd  connexion 
between  substances  and  their  uses  founded  on  those  propc^r- 
ties-     We  acquire  a  strong  feeling  of  the  difieience  between 
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timber  and  stone,  and  between  stone  and  metal,  and  demand 
that  each  should  be  differently  proportioned  in  all  kiudd 
of  erections  and  nieehanical  operations.  It  has  been  re- 
niark(?d  that  our  sense  of  Architectural  proportions  is  founded 
on  our  experience  of  stone,  and  would  require  to  be  re.-adjustod 
if  iron  were  as  universally  eniployecL  If  the  specific  graviiy 
of  the  rocky  materials  of  the  globe  had  been  equal  to  lead, 
instead  of  being  about  two  and  half  times  water,  our  sense  of 
the  weight  of  every  piece  of  stone  would  have  been  four 
times  as  great  as  at  present,  and  we  should  consequently 
have  exacted,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  eye,  far  more  massive 
proportions  in  every  kind  of  stone  work.* 

The  knowledge  of  the  Distance  and  the  Direction  of 
Sounds  (Hearing,  §  13),  is  in  reality  an  association  between 
sounds  and  movements  or  muscular  ideas.  The  properties 
themselves  are,  not  audible,  but  locomotive  properties,  signi- 
fied to  the  mind  by  sensations  of  sound. 

31.  St'nsif.tto7is  until  Scmrdions, — Under  this  head  allusion 
might  be  made  to  all  the  combinations  that  would  arise  by 
tiiking  each  sense  along  with  every  other ;  org-anic  sensations 
with  tastes  and  smells,  with  touches,  sounds,  and  sights ;  tastes 
with  smells,  &c. ;  smells  with  touches,  and  so  oil  But  it 
will  si.tlice  to  quote  the  associations  among  the  three  biglK-r 
sensi'S. 

Touches  are  tossociated  with  Sounds,  when  a  body  struck 
tells  by  the  ring  how  it  would  feel,  as  in  discriminating  stom-, 
wood,  glass,  pottery,  &c.  This  is  a  very  abundant,  and  gene- 
rally very  secun*,  adhesion. 

Touches  are  associatA.'d  with  Sights,  in  the  great  compre- 
hensive case  of  connecting  the  tactile  properties  of  things 
with  their  visible  appearance,  whereby  the  one  can  instantly 
bring  to  mind  the  other.     We  associate  the  tangible  qualities 

*  Tli.it  is,  Piipposinjj  there  was  no  incrotiscd  tenacity,  or  power  to  r(«isit 
ciiisliin:^.  Iron  l)iul(lin^.-<  art)  ]«  h8  inas.sivo  than  kIouu,  nutwith«taniiink(  ihe 
pn. -ill  r  (l<tjsity  of  tho  matt  rial ;  but  in  this  case  the  ^T»i'»ttT  strcnuth  of  the 
tjui>.stai:ie  i:'*ni<  s  into  play,  und  tho  oniploymeut  of  hollow  and  islcader  formt 
takc6  uil  iioiu  tho  Weight  to  bu  bii^ipuitcd. 
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of  roughness,  smoothness,  solidity,  liquidity,  viscidity,  with 
the  characteristic  impressions  they  make  on  the  eye,  and  we 
can  at  any  time  recall  the  touch  by  the  sight,  or  the  sight 
by  the  toucL  We  can  distinguish  metals,  stones,  wood, 
cloths,  leaves,  flowers,  by  both  senses ;  and  we  form  an 
association  between  the  tactile  and  the  visible  impressions. 
Each  person  has  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  existing  in 
the  shape  of  associated  touches  and  sights.  We  connect 
likewise  the  form,  as  revealed  to  the  toucli,  with  tlie  visible 
forms,  and  thus  make  the  one  confirm  the  other.  Our  notion 
of  Figure  is  in  fact  a  coalition  of  different  impressions,  and 
this  gives  to  it  a  more  complete  and  perfect  character.  I 
shall  speak  of  this  again  presently. 

Sounds  are  associated  with  Sights  in  innumerable  in- 
stances. We  connect  the  visible  appearances  of  bodies  with 
the  noise  they  make  when  struck,  as  a  glass,  a  spoon,  a  book, 
a  hat.  We  associate  an  instrument  of  music  witli  the  peculiar 
quality  of  its  note ;  we  connect  animals  with  their  vocal  uttcr- 
anca  So  with  human  beings ;  each  i)erson  known  to  us  having 
a  distinctive  voice.  In  acquiring  languages,  there  are  two  casrs 
of  the  association.  Every  visible  object  is  connected  with  the 
sound  of  its  name — sun,  mountain,  house,  6:c. ;  and  in  learn- 
in<]j  to  read,  the  sounds  are  associated  with  the  written  ami 
printed  characters. 

32.  With  regard  to  the  present  class  of  hcfero/jcuecms 
associations,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  rapiditj/  of  the 
adhesion  will  vary  with  the  adhesive  quality  of  each  of  the 
two  senses  entering  into  the  combination.  Thus,  when 
sounds  are  connected  with  sights,  the  goodness  of  the  ear 
and  the  retentiveness  of  the  eve  \s\\\  botli  contribute  to  the 
adhesion.  Whence,  all  associations  with  sight  will  come 
sooner  to  maturity  than  the  connexions  formed  among  the 
inferior  sensations.  This  circumstance  it  is  that  puts  sight 
forward  as  the  representative  sense.  Things  that  are  seen 
have  a  more  glorious  i*esurrection  in  the  mind  than  any 
others;  we  choose  to  conceive  the  objects  of  nature  as  they 
ajipear  to  the  eye,  rather  than  as  they  allect  the  ear  or  the 
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touch.  Of  all  the  wavs  that  an  oran;:]:e  can  strike  the  sensos, 
the  visible  aspect  is,  by  pre-eminence,  its  revived  mauifcsta- 
tion,  its  '  idea,' 

OF  EXTERNAL  PERCEPTION— THE  MATERIAL  WORLD. 

33.  We  have  now  at  this  point  to  consider  the  percep- 
tion and  the  knowledge  of  the  Material  WorM,  which 
come  tbrnii<di  the  muscular  feeliniijs  and  the  sensations, 
bv  tli(4r  assoc'iation  with  one  another.  The  manner  of 
attaining  to  this  knowledge,  its  exact  nature  and  the  degree 
of  certainty  attaching  to  it,  give  rise  to  some  of  the  j^ivatest 
questions  of  metaphysical  philosophy.  Two  problems  es- 
pecially call  for  notice  at  this  stage.  The  first  is  the  origin 
of  the  ptMceptions  we  owe  to  vision,  namely,  the  Forms  and 
Jlagnitudes  of  External  l^odies,  and  their  Distances  from  the 
eye.  Ever  sinl:e  th(»se  percei>tions  were  affirmed  by  Kerkeley 
to  be  not  nriginal,  but  acquired,  they  have  furmed  a  subjt'Ct 
of  discussion  with  metai)hysical  writers.  Tlie  second  qm-stion 
relatt^s  to  the  Perception  of  an  External  and  llaterial  World  ; 
it  f:irew  out  of  the  other,  both  historicallv  and  naturallv,  and 
was  the  prominent  metaphysical  question  of  the  eighteenth 
eenturv. 

34.  Of  the  rcrcqifinn  of  (he  Disiixvccs  ami  the  Morfn^fvths 
of  Exfrrnal  IhxUcfi, — The  distinctive  suGcei»tibility  of  the  eve 
is  for  Colour.  Tbis  is  the  eifect  sj)ecific  to  it  as  a  sense.  lUit 
tlu?  feeling  of  Colour  In/  if'^t/f  im])lies  no  knowledge  cjf  any 
outward  objert,  as  a  cause  or  a  thing  wherein  tlie  Ci»lour  in- 
hen\s.  It  is  sinii)lv  a  mental  ellVct  or  influence,  a  feelini;  or 
conscious  state,  which  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish  fmni 
other  conscious  states,  as  for  example,  a  smell  or  a  sound. 
We  should  als(»  1)0  able  to  mark  the  difterence  between  it  and 
ollurs  of  tin*  same  kiml,  more  or  less  vivid,  moi-e  or  less  en- 
during, more  or  hss  vi)luminous.  So  we  should  disun^juish 
the  (jualitative  dilferences  between  one  colour  and  another. 
rieasure  or  j)ain,  with  discrimination  of  intensity  and  of 
duration,   would   attach   to   the   mere   sensation   of   colour. 
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Knowledge  or  belief  in  an  external  or  material  eoloure  J  body, 
there  would  be  nona 

But  when  we  add  the  Active  or  Muscular  sensibih'ty  of 
the  eye,  we  obtain  new  products.     The  swoop  of  tlie  eye 
over  the  coloured  field  gives  a  feeling  of  a  definite  amount  (»f 
action,  an  exercise  of  internal  power,   wliich   is   soinetliing 
totally   different   from   the   passive   feeling   of   light.     This 
action  has  many  various  modes,  all  of  tlra  same  quality,  but 
all  distinctively  felt  and  recognized  by  us.     Thus  the  move- 
ments  may   be   in   any   direction — horizontal,    vertical,    oi 
slanting;  and  every  one  of  these  movenuMits  is  felt  as  dif- 
ferent from  every  other.     In  addition  to  tlieso.,  we  have  the 
movements  of  adjustment  of  the  eye,  in  acicordance   with 
diflerences  in  the  remoteness  of  objects.     We  have  distinotivo 
feelings  belonging  to  these  different  adjustments,  just  as  we 
have  for  the  different  movements  across  the  field  of  view.     If 
the  eyes  are  adjusted  first  to  clear  vision  for  an  oljcMjt  six 
inches  from  the  eye,  and  afterwards  change  tluMr  adjustment 
to  suit  an  object  six  feet  distant,  we  are  distinctly  conscious  of 
the  change,  and  of  the  degree  or  amount  of  it ;  we  know  that 
the  change  is  greater  than  in  extending  the  adjustment  to  a 
three-feet  distance,  while  it  is  less  than  we  shiuiM  have  to  iro 
tlirough  for  a  twenty-feet  distance.     Thus  in  the  alterations 
of  the  eyes  for  near  and  far,  we  have  a  distinctive  consciuus- 
nes3  of  amount  or  degree,  no  less  than  in  the  movements  for 
right  and  left,  up  and  down.     Feelings  having  the  characb'r 
of  activity  are  thus  incorporated  with  the  sensibility  to  colour; 
the  luminous  impression  is  a.ssociated  with  exeition  on  our 
part,  and  is  no  longer  a  purely  passive  state.     We  find  that 
the  light  changes  as  our  activity  changes  ;  we  recognize  in  it 
a  certain  connexion   with   pur  movements ;   an  association 
springs    np    between    the    passive   feeling  and   the   active 
energies  of  the  visual  organ,  and  of  the  body  generally;  the 
changes  of  view  involving  movements  of  the  In -ad  and  trunk, 
as  well  as  the  sweep  of  the  eye  within  its  own  orbit. 

We  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  perception  or  knowledge 
of  any  outward  tiling  as  the  source  of  colour,  or  as  the  occa- 
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sion  of  the  varying  movements  and  adjiistmenta  of  the  eyci 
We  have  distinctive  feelings  of  colour,  the  varying  conscious- 
ness of  active  energies,  and  the  association  of  the  two  in  one 
fact,  but  nothing  to  reveal  or  suggest  external  things;  we 
have  merely  the  means  of  comparing  a  number  of  vario\\3 
mental  states.     Nor  do  I  see  how,  with  the  eye  alone,  we  cau 
ever  pass  from  the  internal  consciousness  to  the  external  per- 
ception— to  the  recognition,  knowledge,  and  belief  of  things 
out  of,  or  npart  from,  ourselves,  the  causes  of  those  internal 
states.      Many  have  contended  for,  and  many  more  have 
assumed,  this  power  as  attaching  to  vision.     But  in  so  doing, 
they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  a  confusion  of  idea  res]>ecting 
the  mental  nature  of  this  perception  of  an  outer  world,  as  I 
shall  now  endeavour  to  explain. 

35.  It  is  admitted  that  the  recognition  of  a  world  apart 
fnmi  self  is  mixed  up  with  the  perception  of  such  qualities  as 
Extension,  Form,  and  IJemoteness,  called  Primary  qualities 
of  matter.  Heat,  Odour,  Taste,  Colour,  alone,  do  not  suggest 
external  and  independent  objects,  being  for  this  reason  termed 
the  Secondary  qualities  of  bodies.  Let  us  consider,  theivfore, 
the  two  facts  of  Distance  and  Extension,  both  which  imply 
outward  existence,  in  so  far  as  we  recognize  and"  believe  in 
the  reality  of  a  material  world  apart  from  the  mind.  With 
n»gard  to  these  two  qualities— namely,  (1)  the  distance  of  a 
thing  from  the  seeing  eye,  and  (2)  the  real  dimensions  of  a 
body  in  space — I  athrm  that  they  cannot  be  perceived  or 
known  tlirough  the  medium  of  sight  alone. 

Take  first  the  case  of  Distance,  or  remoteness.  It  apptvire 
to  me  that  the  very  vicrmuif/  of  this  quality — the  full  import 
of  the  fiict  imj)lied  in  it — is  such  as  cannot  be  taken  in  by 
more  sight.  lM)r  what  is  meant  by  an  object  being  four  yaiJs 
distant  from  where  we  stand?  I  imagine  that,  among  other 
tilings,  we  understand  this — namely,  that  it  would  take  a 
c»*rtain  numbi'r  ot*  paces  to  come  up  to  it,  or  to  reduce  the 
distanci^  from  four  yards,  say  to  one  yard.  The  possibility  of 
a  ci'itain  amount  of  locomotion  is  implied  in  i\\e  very  idea  of 
distance.     Tiie  eye  would  be  distinctly  aware  of  a  change. 
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when  the  distance  was  reduced  from  four  yards  to  one,  but  it 
has  of  itself  no  knowledge  of  the  cause  or  accompanying 
incidents  of  that  changa  These  are  measured  by  our  other 
activities,  and,  in  the  case  of  great  distances,  by  tlie  locomo- 
tive energy  and  continuance  requisite  to  pass  from  the  one  to 
the  otlier.  In  the  case  of  objects  within  reacli  of  the  hand, 
the  movements  of  the  arm  give  the  measure  of  distance ;  they 
supply  the  accompanying  fact  that  makes  distance  something 
more  than  a  mere  visible  impression.  Wlien  we  say,  that  a 
thing  has  been  shifted  from  a  position  of  six  inches*  distance 
from  the  eye  to  a  position  of  twelve,  we  imply  that,  with  the 
change  of  ocular  effect,  there  has  been  another  change  corre- 
sponding to  a  certain  definite  movement  of  the  hand  and  arm 
in  a  forward  direction ;  and,  unless  by  supposing  this  addi- 
tional action,  we  have  no  kev  whatever  to  the  alteration  that 
ha^s  come  over  our  visible  image.  I  say,  therefore,  that  dis- 
tance cannot  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  because  the  idea  of 
distance,  by  its  very  nature,  implii^s  feelings  and  measure- 
ments out  of  the  eye,  and  located  in  the  other  active  organs, 
—  the  locomotive  and  other  moving  members.  If  our  notion 
of  distance  did  not  reveal  to  us  the  fact  that  by  so  many 
steps,  or  by  a  certain  swing  of  the  arm  or  bend  of  the  body, 
we  should  make  a  definite  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
.object,  it  would  not  be  a  notion  of  distance  ;  there  jniglit  be 
an  ocular  effect,  but  not  a  revelation  of  distance,  (i ranted 
that  the  eye  is  very  distinctly  affected  by  every  chan|;e  in 
the  remoteness  of  a  visible  object  from  six  inches  to  a  mile, 
that  it  recognizes  a  variation  of  impression  all  throu^^h  this 
interval,  this  would  not  answer  the  question,  how  far  is  the 
object  removed  at  each  step  ?  I  do  not  see,  even,  how  it 
could  tell  which  way  the  thing  was  moving.  The  actual 
distance  means  so  many  inches,  feet,  or  yards,  and  of  these 
we  have  no  measure  by  the  eye  ;  indeed,  they  have  r.o  rele- 
vancy as  regards  the  eye ;  they  concern  the  locomotive  and 
other  mechanical  movements,  but  not  the  movements  of 
sight. 

With  the  active  exertion  of  the  body  in  locomotion  we 
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have  a  definite  muscular  feeling  ;  we  recognize  one  exertion 
as  greater  or  less  than  another ;  the  feeling  of  a  long  stride 
is  dinerent  from  a  short ;  six  paces  are  attended  by  a 
different  consciousness  from  four.  We  acquire  permanent 
and  revivable  impressions  of  these  exertions  when  any  one 
has  been  often  repeated,  as,  for  example,  pacing  the  length  of 
a  room.  We  can  compare  any  new  case  with  this  old 
habitual  effort,  and  there  results  a  consciousness  of  more  or 
less.  This  I  take  to  be  our  starting  point  in  the  feeling  of 
distance  traversed,  or  of  linear  extension  in  general ;  this  is 
the  source  of  our  perception,  and  the  measure  and  standard 
of  reference,  when  we  arrive  at  the  same  notion  by  other 
means.  When,  along  with  a  forward  movement,  we  behold 
a  steadily  varying  change  of  appearance  in  the  objects  before 
us,  we  associate  the  change  with  the  locomotive  effort,  and 
after  many  repetitions  we  firmly  connect  the  one  with  the 
other.  We  then  know  what  fact  accompanies  (1)  a  certain 
muscular  tension  of  the  eye-ball,  (2)  a  definite  feeling  of 
convergence  of  the  two  eyes,  (3)  a  certain  dissimilarity  of  the 
two  pictures,  (4)  a  given  amount  of  clearness  or  haziness  of 
prospect,  and  (5)  a  fixed  or  varying  retinal  magnitude ; 
these  ocular  feelings  (both  optical  and  muscular)  have  been 
connected  with  the  further  and  distinct  experience  of  a 
definite  locomotive  energy  to  be  expended  to  bring  about  a 
definite  change  in  their  amount  or  degree.  Apart  from  this 
association,  the  eye-feelings  might  be  contrasted  or  com- 
pared, or  connected  with  other  eye-feelings,  but  there 
wouldtbe  no  farther  suggestion  in  the  case.  The  collective 
feelings  that  w^e  have  when  the  ciliary  muscle  is  relaxed, 
when  the  eyes  are  parallel  (vision  being  distinct),  when 
the  two  pictures  are  the  same,  when  a  slight  haze  covert 
the  image,  and  when  the  retinal  magnitude  of  familiar 
forms  is  small — all  imply,  as  the  result  of  foregone  expe- 
rience, that  a  prolonged  effort  of  locomotion  would  be 
requisite  to  convert  these  feelings  into  their  extreme  oppo- 
sites  ;  this  suggestion  of  locomotive  effort  is  the  fact,  and  the 
)le  fact,  named  real  Distance  from  the  spectator. 
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Sncb,  as  translated  into  the  language  of  onr  more  advanced 
Psychology,  is  the  Berkleian  view  of  the  perception  of  Distance ; 
a  view  that  long  seemed,  to  the  great  mass  of  scientific  men,  to 
be  irresistible;  while  very  few,  became  converts  tj  Berkeley's 
doctrine  of  the  Perception  of  a  Material  World,  to  which  the 
theory  of  Vision  was  a  prelude.  Bnt,  in  oar  own  day,  tho 
explanation  of  Distance  by  association  has  been  impugned ;  and 
the  opposite,  or  {distinctive  theory  reverted  to. 

Many  even  of  the  latest  objections  to  tho  theory  apply  only 
to  the  imperfections  in  the  author's  mode  of  stating  it.  In  his 
time,  the  muscular  or  active  sensibility  of  tho  human  system 
had  no  distinct  place  in  the  account  of  the  senses ;  it  was  noticed 
only  as  a  part  of  Touch.  Berkeley's  language,  representing  our 
perception  of  distance  as  an  association  of  Sight  and  Touch, 
must  be  set  down  as  wholly  inaccurate  and  inadequate.  Bat 
when  we  substitute  for  Touch  the  entire  aggregate  of  our  ^love- 
ments,  there  is  presented  an  entirely  new  front,  to  which  the 
attack  has  not  yet  been  fairly  directed. 

The  strength  of  the  case  against  any  form  of  the  theory  lies 
principally  in  the  great  maturity  of  the  perception  of  Distance 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life  ;  which  seems  out  of  proportion  to 
the  usual  pace  of  acquisition  ;  while  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  the  needftil  experience  are  represented,  by  oi)ponents,  as  alto- 
gether incommensurate  to  the  result.  These  opportunities,  how- 
ever, are  g^reatly  understated.  In  particular,  two  leading  cir- 
cnmtstances  are  left  out  of  tho  account. 

In  the  first  place,  for  the  experience  of  Touch  (in  Berkeley's 
language),  which  in  the  infant  must  be  very  small  from  tlie 
immaturity  of  the  organs,  not  to  speak  of  their  limited  range — 
substitute  the  entire  movements  of  the  body,  however  arising. 
The  locomotion  in  the  arms  of  the  nnrse,  is  a  part  of  the  experi- 
ence of  changing  distance.  The  infant  must  have  a  muscular 
sensibility  in  being  carried  from  place  to  place,  as  well  as  in 
walking  on  its  own  limbs  ;  whence  its  education  in  real  distance 
begins  from  the  first  moment  of  life,  and  is  kept  in  constant 
daily  practice.  If  we  suppose  it  carried  from  one  spot  to 
another,  on  an  average  twenty  times  in  a  day,  it  would  have  in 
the  first  year  seven  thousand  lessons  in  distances  on  the  largo 
scale,  besides  the  smaller  experiments  with  its  own  arms  and  body 

as  it  acquires  the  self-moving  aptitude. 
2i 
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The  secoud  fact  overlooked  is  tlie  remarkable  delicacy  of  the 
appreciation    of    changes    of    retlfui!  inajnitftde ;  which,  for  all 
changes   of  place,  arc  great  and  conspicaoas.     This  particular 
Fcnsibility  ranks,  in  j)oint  of  acuteness  and  discrimination,  the 
Jirst  of  all  human  sentiibllitics.     It  is  a  combination  of  oar  two 
most    sensitive    organs — tho   retina   and    the    ocular    group  of 
muscles.      Whenever   we  desire  to    obtain   a  delicate   measure- 
ment of  any  quality,  we  transform   it   into   visible  magnitude, 
as  in  the  balance  and  the  thermometer.     Consider,    then,  that 
the    infant,    in   being    carried    from    one   part  of    a   room  to 
another,  experiences  the  most  extraordinary  expansiim  or  con- 
traction  of  its   retinal   images ;    an  elToct  that    must    bo   soon 
stamped    on    its    memory    in    association    with    the    attendant 
experience,  locomotive  or  other.     In  mature  life,  we  are  rarely 
conscious  of  these  retinal  changes,  being  accustomed  regularly 
to  translate  the  fluctuating  appearances  into  some  constant  real 
magnitude ;    but  we   may   easily  judge    of  their  efficiency   bj 
adverting  to  the  remarkable  suggcstiveness   of  a  vi.sta.     Now, 
until  the  effect  of  the  incessant  education  in  coupling  locomotive 
movements  with  the  impressive  alterations  of  retinal  magnitude 
(together  with  all  the  other  ocular  changes)  is  fully  allowed  for, 
we  cannot  say  how  far  the  early  experience  of  infancy  is  insuffi- 
cient to  form  the  associations  between  Distance  and  its  visible 
signs.     The  question  has  never  been  argued  on  this  basis. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  many  iuconsistencies  and  fatal 
admissions  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  the  instinctive  theory  ; 
and  all  the  dilficulties  attaching  to  innate  ideas  generally  have  to 
be  encountered  in  this  instance.  If  it  be  admitted  that  Distance 
is  something  beyond  a  purely  ocular  impression,  there  is  the  im- 
probability of  an  innate  alliance  between  two  senses ;  we  do  not 
smell  sounds,  nor  hear  tastes.  This  improbability  most  bo  met 
by  unequivocal  facts.* 

•  It  is  stattrd  by  ^fr.  Abbot,  that  though  the  oyo  possesses  the  potrcr  of 
perceiving  distiince,  it  cannot  possess  any  idea  of  tho  amount  of  walking 
i.occssary  to  pass  over  it  ('  yi«,'ht  and  Touch,*  p.  134).  Mr.  Mill  ju>tly  obs-  rvcf 
that  tliis  sum  nders  tho  whole  question  :  *if  we  saw  distance,  wo  should  not 
n«  cd  to  luarn  by  experience  what  distiince  we  saw.'  To  which  Mr.  Abbot 
r«  plies,  '  He  might  just  as  well  Kiy  that  to  admit  that  a  person  can  be  taught 
to  distinguish  musical  tones  with  accunicy,  is  to  admit  that  they  are  not 
perceived  by  the  car.     If  wo  heard  the  tunes  we  should  not  need  to  Icam 
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30.  If  we  next  attend  to  the  sweep  of  the  eye  over  the 
field  of  view,  as  required  by  an  object  extended  hiterally, 
ve  shall  fiml,  in  the  same  manner,  that   this  sweep  gives  a 
most  distinctive  consciousness,  so  thot  a  larger  swei*p  can  be 
discriminated  from  a  smaller;  but  it  gives  no  iiitormatiMii 
fesides.     It  tells  of  no  outward  thing,  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out ;  certainly  it  does  not  t(Jl  of  extension,  as  Kcal  .Magni- 
tude, for  this  simple  reason,  that  extension  means  a  given 
movement  of  body  or  limb.     If  I  say  that  a  log  of  wood  I  see 
before  me  is  six  yards  long,  I  mean  that  it  would  take  a 
certain    number   of  my   paces   to   traverse  its  length  :   the 
visual  impression  of  itself  cannot  mean  or  imply  any  fact  of 
this  kind,  until  experience  has  connc^ctx^d  the  sweep  of  the 
eye  with  the  sweep  of  the  legs  or  other  moveable  ])arts. 

Accordingly,  I  hold,  as  regards  p]xtension  in  general,  that 
this  is  a  feeling  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  tlie  locomo- 
tive or  moving  organs  ;  that  a  definite  amount  of  movement 
of  these  comes  to  be  associated  with  the  sweep  and  adjust- 
ments and  other  effects  of  the  eye  ;  and  that  the  notion 
when  full  grown  is  a  compound  of  locomotion,  touch,  and 
vision,  any  one  implying  and  recalling  the  others.  A  certain 
movement  of  the  eye,  as  the  sweep  over  a  table,  gives  us  th(» 
M-nse  of  that  table's  magnitude,  when  it  recalls  or  revives  the. 
extent  and  direction  of  arm  movement  necessary  to  C(»nipass 
the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  the  table.      Previous  to 

what  times  we  heard.  Certainly  wc  are  no  less  bdifhkn  to  txi.Liicjnce  for 
the  accurate  lraowl«*<lgo  of  the  distances  we  move  throiii;h.'  Mr.  Abbot'n 
^•araUel  is  not  in  pf>int.  The  dispute  is  not  as  to  the  intrinsic  bon.sibility  of 
the  eye,  for  colour,  &c.,  the  only  thing  analogous  to  the  Hennibility  of  the  ear 
to  the  pitch  of  a  sound  ;  it  n-spccts  an  added  or  foieign  expi.ricnce ;  the  truo 
parallel  would  be  our  hearing  distance  (which  also  we  do,  by  an  acquired  pro- 
«*«>.  It  i*  admitted  that  we  need  no  education  to  tell  the  car  that  it  hears 
pitch,  or  to  teU  the  eye  that  it  Kecs  colour,  but  we  do  want  experience  to  tell 
Ud  of  another  property,  discovered  by  another  8«.'nsibility,  that  such  property 
accomjtauics  a  sensation  of  sight  or  of  sound. 

The  dispute  is  interminable  and  futile,  so  long  as  Distance  is  believed 
to  mean  something  exchuive  of  ptjssible  ioeomotion.  If  di>tance  is  m<jro  th^n 
the  intrinsic  sensibility  of  the  eye — to  light,  colour,  visible  movement  and 
rifible  form-— and  yet  less  than  oar  locomotive  expciience,  what  is  it? 
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this  experience,  the  sight  of  the  table  would  be  a  mert 
visible  effect,  differing  consciously  from  other  visible  effects, 
and  not  suggesting  any  foreign  effect  whatever.  It  could  nut 
suggest  ^lagnitude,  because  magnitude  is  not  magnituile,  if  it 
do  not  hi. .an  the  extent  of  movement  of  the  arms  or  limbs  that 
would  be  needed  to  compass  the  object ;  and  this  can  be  gained 
in  no  way  but  through  actual  trial  by  these  very  organs. 

37.  The  conclusion,  then^fore,  is  tliat  Extension,  Size,  or 
Magnitude,  owes,  not  only  its  origin,  but  its  essential  import, 
or  meaning,  to  a  combination  of  dilFerent  effects  associated 
together  under  tlie  cohesive  principle  we  ai-e  now  considering. 
Extension,  or  s})ace,  as  a  quality,  has  no  other  origin  and  no 
other  meaning  than  the  association  of  these  different  sensitive 
and  motor  effects.  The  coalition  of  sensations  of  sight  and  of 
touch  with  felt  motive  energies,  explains  everything  that 
belongs  to  our  notion  of  extended  magnitude  or  SPACE. 

This  view  has  both  its  supporters  and  its  opi>oneuts.  Of 
the  opposition,  I  shall  content  myself  with  referring  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  who  expresses  himself  on  the  subject  in 
the  following  terms  : — '  The  opinions  so  generally  prevalent, 
that  through  touch,  or  touch  and  muscular  feeling,  or  touch 
and  sight,  or  touch,  muscidar  feeling,  and  sight, — that  through 
these  senses  exclusively,  we  are  percipient  of  extension,  &c.. 
I  do  not  admit.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  all  sensations 
whatsoever,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  as  one  out  of  another, 
€0  ipso,  afford  us  the  condition  of  immediately  and  neces-* 
sarily  apprehending  extensir)n ;  for  in  the  consciousness 
itself  of  such  reciprocal  outness  is  actually  involved  a  percep- 
tion of  difference  of  place  in  space,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
extended.' — Dissertations  on  Reid,  p.  861.*    The  statement 

*  The  circumstance  that  the  oye  contains  within  itself  an  actire  element, 
namely,  its  very  numerouM  and  acutely  foil  movcmentK,  renders  viKion  aome- 
thing  beyond  optical  sensation.  Hamilton  does  not  advert  to  this  £act,  and 
seems  to  maintain  that,  even  excluding  the  consciousness  of  ocular  movement, 
the  eye  can  be  the  means  of  suggesting  s;>aco.  Now,  so  far  is  this  from  being 
proved,  that  a  very  strong  case  may  be  made  to  show  that  the  optical  atmsd- 
bility  docs  not  give  even  visible  form  (to  give  which  would  bo  to  step  into  the 
province  of  another  part  of  the  viiiual  mechanisui). 
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liere  made  admits  of  two  iiiter])ret^tions.  The  oiio  is  tliat  the 
luere  fact  of  optical  distinctness  and  plurality  carries  with  it 
as  a  part  of  its  own  nature  tlie  perception  of  space  ;  a  sui>po- 
sition  entirely  gratuitous.     The  second  interpretation  is  that 

In  following  a  wide  rani^inir  moveiiu'nt,  or,  in  cxpiitiutiiijj  over  a  Ihtllo 
prospect,  we  miisl  movr  the  cyt's,  or  th«»  head  ;  niul  probably  tvery  one  would 
allow  that,  in  such  a  cade,  feolinfrs  of  lUDVcmeiit  in:ikc  a  part  of  our  8«.naution 
and  our  subsiMjU-'nt  idwi.  Tna  vi.-iibl-*  nation  of  a  mount. tin  ••vidently  Ct»ntuin8 
fe  In^s  of  vi.suiil  movement.  P#ut  wh^rn  w»'  lo"k  at  a  circl »,  >ay,  on^  tenth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  the  eye  can  tak*'  in  the  whole  of  it  without  movem'-nt, 
and  we  might  8up[>osc  that  the  sensation  is,  in  that  cas«.',  jmrely  optical,  there 
being  no  apparent  n«3cessity  for  intr«)  iueiniu  tho  muscular  consci'/usness.  A 
characteristic  optical  imprewion  i»  piodu<M.d  ;  wo  sliould  be  able  t^>  <liscrimi- 
nate  b«:twe<;n  the  small  circle?  and  a  squ«re,  or  an  oval ;  or  betw«-cn  it  and  a 
immewhat  larpreror  a  8f»mtrwhat  smaller  circle,  from  thr*  m^re  optical  ditfj-renoe 
of  the  effect  on  the  retina.  Why  then  may  we  net  say,  that,  thruuj^h  thu 
luminous  tracing  alone,  wo  hivo  tho  feelinij  ot*  visible  form  ? 

By  making  an  extremt?  sui»j»osition  of  this  nature,  it  is  jKissible  to  remove 
the  case  from  a  direct  experimental  test.  We  may  still,  howi  ver,  see  very 
strong  gr*^unds  for  maintaininij  the  prrs'-nce  of  a  muscular  element  even  in 
this  instance.  In  thu  first  place,  our  notions  o(  fum  arj  manifi.'stly  (obtained 
by  working  on  the  Urge  scale,  or  by  the  survey  of  olyects  of  such  mai.'nitudo 
hS  to  demand  the  sweep  of  the  eye,  in  order  to  c  mprelund  them.  We  lay 
the  foundations  of  our  knowb-dge  of  visible  outliiu*  in  circtnn^tancws  where 
the  eye  mustbcffCi'i'V,  and  mu'<t  mix  its  own  activity  with  thf;  retinal  ietlings. 
The  viaual  idea  of  a  circle  is  first  gained  by  moving  the  eye  round  some  circular 
object  ot  con^^id^:^lble  >ize.  Havinj^  done  tliis,  we  transfrr  th(j  fact  of  motion 
to  smaller  circles,  althou;:jh  th«'y  wouM  not  of  themx'lves  demand  an  extensive 
ocular  sweep.  So  that  when  we  lor>k  at  a  littlcj  round  body,  wo  are  already 
pre-occupiod  with  the  double  nature  of  visible  ft>rm,  antl  are  not  in  a  position 
to  8ay  how  we  should  regard  it,  if  that  were  our  Hr:«t  expt'iiv-nce  of  a  circle. 

But,  in  the  «.cond  plac*.*,  as  remaik<  d  in  thi?  tixt,  with  regard  to  His- 
tancc  and  Extension,  the  essential  import  of  visible  f jrm  is  somiihing  not 
attainable  without  the  experience  of  moving  the  eye..  If  we  lor>ked  at  a  little 
round  s|»ot,  we  should  know  an  optical  di(r<;rence  between  it  and  a  triangul.ir 
spot,  and  we  should  recognize  it  as  identical  with  another  round  spot;  but 
that  is  merely  retinal  knowledge,  or  optical  discrimination.  ITiat  would  not 
be  to  recognize  form,  because  by  form  we  never  moan  so  littbi  as  a  mere 
change  of  colour.  We  mean  by  a  round  form  something  that  would  take  a 
giren  sweep  of  the  eye  to  comprehend  it;  and  unless  we  identity  the  small 
spot  with  the  circles  pre^nously  seen,  we  do  not  peroeivo  it  to  be  a  circle.  It 
may  remain  in  our  mind  as  a  purely  optical  meaning;  but  we  can  never 
cross  the  chasm  that  s^-'parates  an  optical  meaning  from  an  effect  combining 
light  and  moTement,  in  any  other  way  than  by  bringing  in  some  experience 
of  movement. 
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\]ir  autnor  tacitly  iiiijili-s  :h*>  Kantian  di>:trine  of  space  as 
yn  a  j/t'ijrl  f'.»rni,  manil\-st<t:-l  in  consciousness  when  we  have 
plui.ility  of  optioal  s-:nsati'>ns.  a?  two  candle  flames.  Without 
il\v»;ll:ri^' on  all  th-i  ditH.-ultiL'S  atteiilant  on  a  priori  fonn?, 
w*r  iir»r  eoiit-nt  her--'  to  pm-s-nt  th.*  alternative,  or  a  p'jstcriori 
explanation,  which  is  that  sp.i.:-'.-  involves,  as  its  very  import, 
hicoiuotive  expL-riene^,  and  is  made  up  by  a  combination  of 
.s*-nsati«^ns  with  f'.'^.diugs  of  movement,  actual  and  possible. 
If  I  se'.i  iw'}  distinct  obj-ets  before  me,  as  two  caudle 
•  tlHiii^fS,  I  ajtprehend  them  as  ditYerent  olijects,  and  as  distant 
from  one  another  l»y  an  int'-rval  of  space ;  but  this  appre- 
hension pre-supposes  an  independent  experieuce  and  know- 
b-d-'e  of  lineal  extension.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that,  at  the  first  sight  of  these  objects,  and  before  any 
association  is  formed  betweei^  visible  appearances  and  other 
movements,  I  Srlmuld  be  able  to  apprehend  in  the  double 
appearance  a  dilleriince  of  place.  1  feel  a  distinctness  of 
impression,  partly  optical  and  partly  imiscular;  but  in  order 
that  this  distinctness  may  mean  to  me  a  ditference  of  position 
in  space,  it  must  reveal  the  additional  fact,  that  a  certain 
movement  of  my  arm  would  carry  my  hand  from  the  one 
flame  to  the  other,  or  that  syme  other  movement  of  mine 
wr)uld  chan;:j;e  by  a  deliiiite  amount  the  appearance  I  now  see. 
If  no  infoimation  is  convey(»d  respecting  the  possibility  of 
nic»vements  of  the  body  geuerully.  no  ide^i  of  space  is  given, 
for  we  never  consider  that  we  have  a  notion  of  space,  unless 
we  distinctly  recognize  this  possibility.  But  how  a  vision  to 
the  c»y(;  can  reveal  beforehand  what  would  be  the  experience 
of  the  hand  or  the  other  moving  members,  has  never  been 
explained. 

The  conjoint  experience  of  the  senses  and  the  movements 
ap]>(Mirs  to  me  to  furnish  all  that  we  possess  in  the  notion  of 
Kx tended  matter.  The  associatiim  between  sight  and  loco- 
ju(;tion,  or  between  touch  and  the  movements  of  the  arm, 
tells  us  that  a  given  appearance  implies  the  possibility  of  a 
•n  movement ;  that  a  remote  building  implies  a  certain 
uance  of  our  walking  exertions  to  change  its  appearance 
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into  another  that  we  call  a  near  view :  and  the  power  of 
motion,  the  scope  for  moving,  exhausts  eveiy  property  in  the 
idea  of  empty  space.  We  estimate  it  first  by  our  own  move- 
ments, and  next  by  other  movements  measured  in  the  first 
instance  by  our  own,  as  for  example,  the  flight  of  a  bird,  the 
speed  of  a  cannon  ball,  or  the  movement  of  light.  The 
mental  conception  that  we  have  of  empty  Space,  is  scope  for 
movement,  the  possibility  or  potentiality  of  moviug ;  and  this 
conception  we  derive  from  our  experience  of  movements. 
The  resistance  to  movement  is  our  notion  of  a  Plenum  or 
occupied  space  ;  the  extent  of  movement  is  our  measure  of  the 
linear  Extension  of  body  or  extended  Magnitude.  Xo  internal 
revelation,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  intuition  or  innate 
suggestion,  is  required  for  giving  us  such  notions  as  we 
actually  have  of  these  qualities. 

Perception  and  Belief  of  the  Material  World. 

38.  Inasmuch  as  knowledge  and  perception  are  purely 
mental,  it  has  been  asked  whether  tlune  be  anything  else 
than  mind  and  its  activities  in  the  universe  ;  or  what  reason 
have  we  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  cuunteipart  objects 
apart  from,  and  independent  of,  our  sensations.  May  not 
waking  thought  be  itself  a  dream?  On  this  question,  more 
generally  interesting  than  perliaps  any  other  in  our  subjec.t, 
the  following  remarks  are  submitted. 

(1.)  There  is  no  possible  knowledge  of  a  world  except  in 
reference  to  our  minds.  Knowledge  ujeans  a  slate  of  mind  ; 
the  notion  of  material  things  is  a  mental  fact.  We  ar(3 
incapable  even  of  discussing  the  existence  of  an  independent 
material  world;  the  very  act  is  a  contradictioiL  We  can 
speak  only  of  a  world  presented  to  our  own  minds.  By  an 
illusion  of  language,  we  fancy  that  we  are  cai)able  of  con- 
templating a  world  that  does  not  enter  into  our  own  mental 
existence ;  but  the  attempt  belies  itself,  for  this  contemplation 
is  an  effort  of  mind. 

Nevertheless,   we  are  accustomed  to  divide   the  act  of 
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cognition,  or  knowledge,  into  two  parts — a  something  knowing, 
and  a  soniotliing  known.  In  Sensation,  we  seem  to  have  the 
sentient  mind,  and  the  thing  felt — scntitns  and  sensum.  Some 
iiccount  umst  be  rendered  of  this  twofokl  nature  of  sense  and 
laiowiedge.  If  the  something  that  knows,  feels,  pei-ceivcs,  be 
calhid  mind,  what  is  the  other  something  that  is  known,  felt, 
l)ei'ceived  ? 

(2.)  Solidity,  Extension,  and  Space, — the  foumlation  pr>- 
porties  of  the  material  world, — mean,  as  has  boen  said  above, 
certain  movements  and  enermes  of  our  own  bodv,  and  exist 
in  our  minds  in  the  shape  of  feelings  of  Force  allied  with 
Visible,  and  Tactile,  and  other  sensible  impressions.  The 
sense?  of  the  external  is  the  consciousness  of  particular  ener- 
gies and  activities  of  our  own. 

If  we  were  the  subjects  of  purely  passive  sensation, — 
such  sensations  as  warmth,  odour,  light— apart  from  any 
movement  of  any  active  member  whatever,  our  recognition 
of  the  external  world  would  necessarily  be  something  very 
different  from  what  we  now  experience.  The  state  of  the 
consciousness  would  then,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  imagine 
it,  be  of  the  nature  of  a  dream,  and  our  perception  of  the 
universe  would  be  sufficiently  represented  by  the  common 
theory  of  idealism. 

But  in  us,  sensation  is  never  wholly  passive,  and  in  gene- 
ral is  much  the  reverse.  Moreover,  the  tendency  to  movement 
exists  before  the  stimulus  of  sensation ;  and  movement  gives  a 
lu'w  character  to  our  whole  perci])ient  existence.  The  putting 
forth  of  energy,  and  the  consciousness  of  that  energy,  are  facts 
totally  different  in  their  nature  from  pure  sensation ;  meaning 
thereby  sensation  without  activity,  of  which  we  can  form  some 
approximate  idea,  from  the  extreme  instances  occuiTing  to  us 
cf  impressions  languidly  received. 

It  is  in  this  exercise  of  Force  that  we  must  look  for  the 
peculiar  feeling  of  external  if  i/  of  objects,  or  the  distinction 
that  we  make  between  what  impresses  us  from  without  and 
impn^ssions  not  recognized  as  cxtcniaL  Any  impression  on 
the  senses  that  rouses  nmscular  energy,  and  that  varies  with 
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that  energy,  we  call  an  external  impression.  TV.  Jo!  in  sou 
refuted  Berkeley,  as  he  thouglit,  by  kicking  a  stone.  In  fact, 
this  action  of  Johnson's  illustrates  the  rwil  nature  of  our  re- 
cognition of  externality.  It  was  his  own  exertion  with  its 
consequences,  and  not  the  optical  impression  of  a  stone  on 
the  eye,  that  satisfied  him  as  to  the  existence  of  something 
outside  of  him.  The  sum  total  of  all  the  occasions  ft)r  put- 
ting forth  active  energy,  or  for  conceiving  this  as  possible  to 
be  put  forth,  is  our  external  world. 

Taking  the  order  of  the  senses  followed  in  our  (exposition 
in  the  previous  book,  Touch  is  the  first  that  decidedly  makes 
us  co<mizant  of  an  external  world.  But  if  we  W(*re  confinini: 
ourselves  to  the  class  of  sensations  of  soft  touch,  where  we 
have  the  passive  pleasure  of  the  sense  in  highest  perfection, 
we  should  not  find  much  superiority  in  this  senst*  over  smell, 
on  the  point  now  under  considerati«>n.  It  is  hard  en, if  ad  ili;it 
suggests  externality;  and  the  reason  is,  that  in  this  contact 
we  must  put  forth  force  of  our  own.  The  more  intens«i  the 
pressure,  the  more  energetic  the  activity  calle*!  forth  by  it. 
This  mixed  state,  produced  through  reacting  upon  a  sensation 
of  touch  by  a  muscular  exertion,  constitutes  the  sra^^r  nf  rtsi.sf- 
ance,  the  feeling  that  is  the  deepest  f«nnidation  of  our  notion 
of  externality.  'There  is  no  feeling  of  our  nntun;  of  mon? 
importance  to  us  than  that  of  resistance.  Of  all  our  S(*n<a-  . 
tions,  it  is  the  most  unintermitted ;  for,  whetln^r  we  sit,  or  lie, 
or  stand,  or  walk,  still  the  feeling  of  resistance  is  present  to 
us.  Everything  we  touch  at  the  same  time  resists  ;  and 
everything  we  hear,  see,  taste,  or  snudl,  suggests  the  id(nx  of 
something  that  resists.  It  is  through  the  medium  of  r<,'sist- 
ance  that  every  act,  by  which  we  subject  to  our  use  the 
objects  and  laws  of  nature,  is  performed.  An<l  of  the  com- 
plex states  of  consciousness,  there  is  hardly  one  in  which 
the  feeling  or  idea  of  resistance  is  not  included.' — (rfames 
Mill)  In  fact,  we  constantly  carry  about  with  us  the  feel- 
ing or  the  notion  of  resisting,  in  other  words,  the  state 
where  a  sensation  of  touch  is  coupled  with  the  jjutting  forth 
of  effort  or  force. 
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T:.-  :-.'.!:.  :.v  "  :..::?..  ::.r>!;-r?.  in  iliis  u^^at  questioiB- 
:-.  :1- .:  :'..-  :  :.'.::/  ::  ■  v.r  :--:::.il  li:V  is  male  up  of  two 
•:::.'••    . :       : .  -  "  v.  - :.  ? s — :' . .   «.»"'■.::    l-  . :: 5 .  :•  usuess  and  th© 

a 

>  .   •    :  .  :.-  ;  v.-i.TT^.     TLv  nr?:  is  our  extvrnJ  world,  our 
-  ■   •  •'  .  ,      -  '  -i    "-  .- .     ,  -  -.  -■• .{  V'7.'v-r     It  is  Quite 
T:  ; :  ■."..*•"..      ■     .:  .   :>.".  -.is:::??.  w*.:/:i  w.-  call  Externality, 
:-  -:.'..  :  :..    '.  ■    :   -  !:  ::.  ::-  ::i  >:  ■:  -yr/hriijive  sense,  but 
:.•:  i:,  :'..■       .  :.  :  <\\  \   \  ^-.v;  :f  •5v:Vanl  •  uiin-V  which 

;-•••»■■    ■  -  •    -•".-»■"■.-•    -,•'-.-  .-v.  *-*^"  .1  !•'' T^it*  ol'iect. 
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w     W  •  '■'■ '.  -•  •  -•■  "  ■.-•••  ••'  •••  -•*.-».  'v  r-  ••r"iii«'»  sensations, 
;::-!•    .*.:*  i::i.:  :::.  ■.;..  :.j  ?  :u  ::.->v.  whoii  we  exert  parti- 
r   !  r  •:.  :.:  -.     T!.  >  ::.  -  v:?:'.  1-:-  p:.:i:re   -i"  our  dwellinij  is  a 
J  -:;..  .:.:.•  :.:. '.  :. ."  !:u./.  vX]«vr:::i ■-•-•.  a::.l  :!i>  Wiriations  under- 
t.'  :- '  '  V  /  '    ::•  V    :.  1  v: ::.-.;: ..'.'. v  :..■  ..-v.r  own  e-.-u^cious  move- 
ii:r:.>.     I^;'.   .•-  •::;.-.-  :!..-  ;r. :  ..:r..::e-?  is  entirely  witlulniwn, 
;i:i'l  vv:-:^  ■:;'•.•  ::i  :i*-:i;  rv  -t  i-lv.i.     We  th-zn  feel  the  differ- 
-I]  ;•;  1 .  : v.- - •  !i  : ' . .'  t wi.i  0 X ;  •  r :•  r. . •:•>.  :!i e  ;'  f  ? '  and  the  actaaU 
aii'i  w-r  a—ij!!  .-  riie  suv-ri-rirv  in  the  luv  le  of  existence  of 
th'-  hj\*:  '••/.•;  i];-  Mtlirr.     The  <up;T!«.'ii:y  we  s^on  fir.d  to  con- 
ij-rct  it-!l"  v.i:!i  tV-  rlian^vs  due  to  our  ui"veineuts :  a  uiei-e 
]•!':•.  uiv  «j:'  /-'••?  1' Ilia  ill!;  th'/  SAine  whatever  be  our  ]>odilYposi- 
li'-ri  01  Irrlily  •rX'-iti-in^  ;  the  sensation  that  we  call  the  aduo.l 
i-r  'riitii-lv  ;::  tli-.'  iii-i-r.jv  i.f  n;ir  ni"Ve:ueut>.  j«hift:uj:  in  every 
].  .--il.I.'  Wiiv  a'--->r«liiij  t-^  ihe  varieties  ^:!>i  acri-.-n  that  we  go 
t:iii>i!jh.     Witli  a  f»r\v;irl  mrivenient  the  visiMe  impression 
«'iiIiir'_.".'S ;   V  iih   a   ba-  kward    movement    it    diminishes.    A 
iiiovoiii'iit  of  the  ••vi,'  vlaii>  it  otf:  another  movement  restores 
il.     Th"  0. J liii.j"  of  the  h'-ad  altei's  it  fro:n  side  to  side  ;  the 
b-:ndinj  of  thti  1m)-1v  vari«r5  it  in  other  wavs.      We  are  con- 
stiain'.d  to  niak-i  a  distinct i-^n  between  the  things  that  are 
thus  shifted  bv  all  our  movements,  and  the  ideas  or  dreams 
that  varv  of  th-.-msolves  while  we  are  stilL     Even  if  sensation 
iinjant  noiliing  apart  from  ourselves,  we  should  still  have  to  dis- 
tinguish b»jtueen  present  sensation  and  remembered  or  revived 
sensation:  the  reference  of  the  one  to  our  voluntary  movements, 
id  of  the  oth'T  to  no  such  modifying  causes,  would  oblige 
I  to  note  a  vital  ditference  in  the  two  classes  of  facts.     Such 
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s  the  uniformity  of  connexion  between  certain  appearances 
md  certain  movements,  that  we  come  to  anticipate  the  one 
hiough  the  other.  We  know  that  in  some  one  position,  as 
rhen  lying  in  bed,  a  movement  of  tlie  limbs  will  bring  us  to 
he  sensation  of  a  solid  contact  in  the  feet ;  that  anotlier 
leries  of  movements  will  bring  on  a  particular  view  to  i\ut 
sight ;  that  a  third  movement  will  bring  the  sound  of  a  bull 
to  the  ear,  and  so  forth.  We  recognize  all  those  seiisiblw 
effects,  thus  brought  uniformly  into  play  by  a  Regular  scries 
of  waking  voluntary  actions,  as  totally  different  from  our 
ideas,  recollections,  and  dreams. 

(4)  As  our  belief  in  the  externality  of  causes  of  our 
sensations  means  that  certain  actions  of  ours  will  bring  tlie 
sensations  into  play,  or  modify  them  in  a  known  manner,  tliis 
belief  is  easily  furnished  to  us  by  experience  ;  it  is  no  liiore 
than  our  experience  entitles  us  to  entertain.  Having  fult 
again  and  again  that  a  tree  becomes  larger  to  the  eye  as  we 
move ;  that  this  movement  brings  on  at  last  a  sensation  of 
touch  ;  that  this  sensation  of  touch  varies  with  movements  of 
our  aim,  and  a  great  many  other  similar  coincidences ;  the, 
repetition  of  all  this  experience  fixes  it  in  the  mind,  and  from 
the  sight  alone  we  can  anticipate  all  the  rest.  We  then  know 
that  our  movements  will  bring  about  all  the  chaiijj[i»s  and 
sensations  above  described,  and  we  know  no  more ;  but  this 
knowledge  is  to  us  the  recognition  of  external  existence,  the 
only  thing,  so  far  as  I  see,  that  external  existence  can  possibly 
mean.  Belief  in  external  reality  is  the  anticipation  of  a  given 
effect  to  a  given  antecedent ;  and  the  eifocts  and  causes  are 
)ur  own  various  sensations  and  movements. 

(5.)  When  we  find  that  one  fixed  set  of  movements  brings 
)n  at  the  same  time  sensations  of  various  sau^c% — as  when 
ipprc»acliing  an  orchard  we  have  sights  and  sounds  and 
ouches  and  smells  and  tastes, — the  fact  very  much  enhances 
he  notion  we  have  of  the  dependence  of  seme  on  action  or 
novenient,  the  richness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  external  world,  the 
alue  of  our  action  as  bringing  on  sensation.  Moreover, 
rhen  successive  movements  brin^'  forward  endless  varieties  of 
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now  sensations,  we  are  in  this  way  also  impressed  with  l!w 
almndanee  of  elfeet  hronght  on  as  a  consequence  of  our  owu 
niuvenient.     We  see  the  largeness  of  the  possible  world  as 
compared  with  the  appearance  tliat  self  makes, — the  expanse 
of  our  own  body, — which  is  to  us  a  constnnt  unit  of  comparisun 
and  standard  of  ref(»rence.    Whether  the  causes  of  ai»ix»arance3 
are  external  to  our  mind  or  not,  we  are  at  all  events  certain 
that  they  are  external  to  our  bodies  ;  for  between  the  worll 
and  each  one's  cori>oreal  presence  a  comparison  is  possible: 
wliile  between  the  worKl  and  mind  there  is  no  comparison,  the 
tilings  not  being  hoinc^geneous.     We  incur  the  absurdity  of 
c<  invert  in «^  mind  into  a  substance  to  be  viewed  bv  another 
mind,  when  we  speak  of  our  perceiving  faculty  as  an  cxteudeJ 
thing.     But  a  worUl  extending  beyond  our  own  pers^.m  we 
can  understand  ;  it  implies  that  the  movement  that  traverses 
the  bodv  nuist  be  manv  times  nmltiidied  to  traverse  the 

^  V  4 

w(»rld,  that  is,  to  bring  forward  the  whole  array  of  possible 
changes  of  sensation. 

(G.)  When  we  come  to  communicato  with  other  beings, 
and  discover  by  the  signs  of  communication  that  they  pass 
tlirough  the  same  exj)erience  as  ourselves,  this  enhances  still 
more  tlie  constanev  of  the  association  between  our  sensations 
and  the  corr(?sj)onding  active  enei^gies.  We  ascertain  that,  at 
times  wli(»n  we  ourselves  are  not  affected  by  a  j>ai'ticular 
sensation,  as  of  light,  other  persons  arc  affected  by  it.  This 
leads  us  to  generalize  sensation  still  mort%  and  ti»  forn\  to 
oiuselves  an  (ths/racfio/i  that  comprehends  all  our  ex^Kirience, 
past  and  present,  and  all  the  experience  of  others;  which 
abstraction  is  the*  utmost  that  our  minds  can  attain  to 
respecting  an  external  and  material  world  So  often  as  I 
ojxMi  my  eyes  I  have  the  sensation  of  light  (the  excei)tiuns 
an^  not  material  to  the  illustration).  I  thereup<m  ass(x;iate 
iliis  sensation  with  this  action,  and  I  expect  in  all  futunj  time 
thattlie  aetion  will  lead  to  the  sensation.  Other  persons  tell 
me  the  same  thing.  T  theniupon  affirm  as  a  general  fact,  that 
an  t^itieal  fei^ling  will  always  follow  a  certain  muscular 
feeling,  tu  me  and  to  other  sentient  beings ;  and  I  can  allinu 
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notHiDg  more,  nor  can  I  have  any  possible  interest  or  concern 
with  anything  mora  The  assertion  that  light  and  the  sun 
have  a  permanent  and  independent  existence  has,  for  its  basis 
and  for  its  import,  that  I  and  all  other  beings  with  whom  I 
Lave  had  any  communication,  have  had  a  certain  optical 
feeling  in  conjunction  with  certain  activities  of  which  wa 
have  been  conscious,  and  firmly  anticipate  the  same  coinci- 
dence in  the  future.  The  external  existence  of  a  stone  wall 
means  the  association  between  certain  optical  impressions 
and  a  particular  locomotive  effort,  and  a  further  and  still  more 
decided  association  between  touch  and  another  effort,  namely, 
what  we  call  the  sense  of  resistance.  Finding  the  same 
sequence  to  exist  with  reference  to  beings  in  general,  wo 
generalize  the  fact  to  the  very  farthest  limits,  and  affirm  that 
it  has  always  been  so  in  the  past,  and  will  always  be  so 
in  the  future.  Our  language  is  apt  to  go  beyond  this ; 
out  of  all  the  particular  experiences  (which  alone  constitute 
the  real  evidence  for  the  proposition)  we  construct  an  expe- 
rience in  the  abstract,  a  most  anomalous  fiction,  that  goes 
the  length  of  affirming  that  the  sensation  is  nut  only  sure 
to  occur  along  with  the  appropriate  actions,  but  that  it 
exists  whether  these  actions  take  place  or  not.  We 
seem  to  have  no  better  way  of  assuring  ourselves  and  all 
mankind  that  with  the  conscious  movement  of  opening  the 
eyes  there  will  always  be  a  consciousness  of  light,  than  by 
saying  that  the  light  exists  as  independent  fact,  with  or  with- 
out any  eyes  to  see  it  But  if  we  consider  the  case  fairly,  wi; 
shall  see  that  this  assertion  errs  not  simply  in  being  beyond 
any  evidence  that  we  can  have,  but  also  in  Ixnng  a  self-con- 
tradiction. We  are  affirming  that  to  have  an  existence  out 
of  consciousness  which  we  cannot  know  but  as  in  conscious- 
ness. In  words,  we  assert  independent  existence,  while  in  the 
very  act  of  doing  so,  we  contradict  oui-selves.  Even  a  possible 
world  implies  a  possible  mind  to  perceive  it,  just  as  much  as 
an  actual  world  implies  an  actual  mind  The  mistake  of  the 
common  modes  of  expression  in  this  matt<?r,  is  the  mistake 
of  supposing  the  abstractions  of  the  mind  to  have  a  separate 
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and  infL'poiulent  existence.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Platonic  '  ideas/  or  '  forma/  which  are  understood  to  impart 
all  that  is  common  to  the  particular  facts  or  realities,  instead 
of  being  derived  from  them  by  an  operation  of  the  mind. 
Thus  the  actual  circles  of  nature  derive  their  mathematical 
jiroportios  from  the  pre-existing  'idea,'  or  circle  in  the 
a]>stract ;  the  actual  men  owe  their  sameness  to  the  ideal 
man.  So,  instead  of  looking  upon  the  doctrine  of  an  external 
and  indrppudent  world  as  a  generalization  or  abstraction 
grounded  on  our  particular  experiences,  summing  up  the  past, 
and  predicting  the  future,  we  have  got  into  the  way  of  main- 
taining the  abstraction  to  be  an  independent  reality,  the 
foundation,  or  cause,  or  origin  of  all  those  experiences. 

The  disiinctiou  drawn  between  the  sentlens  and  the  seristini  is, 
in  fact,  a  distinction  between  the  two  contrasting  modes  of  onr 
(umscions  existence.  In  passive  feeling,  we  are  in  one  mode  of 
existence ;  in  putting  forth  active  energy,  we  are  ib  another  mode. 
A  sensation  is,  properly  speaking,  a  senium,  a  phase  of  onr  ohjcC' 
five  consciousness.  When  we  say  that  to  this  sensum  there  must 
correspond,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  a  seiUte)is,  onr  meaning 
is,  that  the  same  being,  now  all  sensation,  exists  in  another  phase 
— the  phase  of  passive  feelings  and  ideas  ;  that  what  is  sensation 
at  tin's  moment  may  he  idea  in  the  next  moment,  and  may  concur 
in  the  same  stream  of  consciousness  with  ideas  and  feelings.  We 
live  a  double  life,  of  object  states  and  of  subject  states.  The  sen,' 
ileus,  or  ihe  mind  that  feels,  is  one  portion  of  the  totality  of  onr 
l>eing ;  the  senauvij  the  tiling  felt,  is  the  alternative  or  contrasting 
])ortion  of  our  being,  the  attitude  of  putting  forth  aptual  energy. 
The  validity  of  the  contrast  does  not  require  that  we  should  be 
both  subject  and  object  in  the  same  instant;  the  principle  of  the 
essential  Relativity  of  all  knowledge,  does  not  suppose  that  both 
elements  of  every  contrasting  couple  should  be  always  present. 
Enough  that  one  is  actually  present,  and  that  the  other  has  been 
previously  present  (the  more  recently  the  better).  We  are  rarely 
in  a  pure  object -state ;  but,  on  many  occasions,  wo  are  in  a  pure 
subject-state,  being  all  passivity  and  ideas. 

The  amount  of  constant  dependence  of  the  fion-ego  upon  the 

'*'"*  the  need  there  is  for  a  sentiens  to  accompany  each  attitude 

wtiy  may  be  elucidated  by  attending  to  other  sabject  and 
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object  relations,  besides  tbe  great  and  cardinal  relation  between 
the  IJnextended  Mind  and  the  Extended  and  external  World.  I, 
the  subject,  may  be  at  times  an  object ;  I  may  make  my  own  men- 
tal states — my  passive  feelings,  and  my  snccessiona  of  thought — 
a  matter  of  study  and  consideration,  as  in  the  investigations  of 
mental  science.  Properly  speaking,  at  that  moment  I  am  all 
subject ;  I  have  withdrawn  myself  so  completely  from  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  object  world,  that  no  part  of  mo  is  then  an  object  in 
the  chief  acceptation  of  object — the  non-ejjo,  or  the  extended  ma- 
terial world.  But  within  the  subject  sphere,  in  which  I  exclu- 
sively  am  for  the  time,  I  might  be  said  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts — the  recollection  of  my  feelings  or  states,  which  I  am 
studying,  and  the  act  of  studying  them ;  the  one,  the  fact 
studied,  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  object;  the  other,  the  effort  of 
studying,  is  the  subject.  So,  when  engrossed  in  remenilwring,  I 
am  all  subject,  since  what  I  remember  is  some  idea  or  ideas,  and 
my  act  of  remembering  is  also  called  a  part  of  my  ego,  or  self 
These  cases  will  show  what  there  is  of  the  r//o  in  the  scutlcttn,  as 
something  accompanying  the  acnsum.  The  ego,  in  these  in- 
stances, is  a  t7oZun/ar// c^/;r/  or  act;  and  all  such  voluntary  acts 
are  prompted  by  some  feeling — in  the  strict  subjective  beube, 
some  pleasure  or  pain.  Whenever  we  are  acted  on  by  a  feeling, 
we  are  in  a  subject-state ;  and  hence  our  external  perceptions,  or 
onr  sensations  of  thp  object  world,  have  thus  ujuch  of  the  subject 
usually  going  along  with  them,  that  they  are  moved  by  some 
truly  subject-state.  This  is  not  an  absolute,  unvarying  necessity  ; 
we  may,  by  mere  spontaneous  activity,  or  habit,  be  cognizant  of 
external  things ;  there  may  be  no  volition  in  the  jn'oper  form; 
and  in  the  further  absence  of  any  ideas  or  pa.'-sive  feelings,  or  any 
special  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  of  exercise,  we  should  be  all 
sensunij  and  no  seniiens.  If  a  seutiens  were  still  to  be  allirmed  as 
implied  in  the  fact  of  a  soiisinn,  it  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
ibis,  that  the  two  inhere  in  the  same  being,  which  they  divide 
between  them,  and  are  never  long  separated.  For  it  must  ix) 
farther  conceded,  that  the  absence  of  a  true  nianilrstation  of  the 
seniiensfrom  an  attitude  of  the  sensuni  is  rare  and  excej)tional. 
Whenever  perception  as  a  voluntary  act  exists,  subjectivity  as 
feeling  must  be  present  to  give  the  motive.  And  farther,  when- 
ever the  sensation  is  felt  as  passing  into  the  iilea,  that  is,  if  wo 
cease  from  the  active  effort  of  attention,  and  pass  into  the  state 
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of  renieniboring  what  wo  have  just  perceived,  we  are  relaxinij 
our  aitituile  of  sensuni  in  favour  of  a  mode  of  sent  tens. 

It  is  this  participation  of  the  subject  in  every  act  of  triTZ,  that 
enables  us  to  make  a  minor  subject-and-object  distinction,  when 
any  part  of  our  ctjo  is  studied  by  us ;  as  when  we  remember, 
reason,  or  inia<,nne— all  which  operations  fall  wholly  within  our 
subjectivity.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  specially  in  a  subject  state 
when  a  motive  to  the  will  is  present,  our  voluntary  promptings 
are,  in  relation  to  our  remembered  feelings  and  ideas,  a  more 
determined  subjectivity ;  and  the  remembered  states  themselves 
are  the  corelative  objects.  Thus,  while  senllens  and  »eiisum^  or 
pcrclpu-ns  and  perccj'fnm,  may  be  said  to  mark  the  great  and 
vital  distinction  of  subject  and  object, — Mind  and  the  Extended  ; 
caijnoscens  and  cojiu'iam  may  exj^ress  a  subject  and  object  dis- 
tinction made  within  the  subject,  a  distinction  of  far  inferior 
importance,  and  of  a  transient  nature,  grounded  on  the  more 
peculiarly  subject  character  of  the  states  that  move  the  will,  as 
compared  with  other  states  that  have  no  present  motive  efficacy. 
There  is  the  same  clement  of  pure  subjectivity  in  cognoscens  as  in 
fcnticusy  and  we  so  far  apply  the  analogy,  as  to  divide  onrselves 
into  two  parts  in  both  cases ;  but  the  division  has  a  very 
dillerent  importance  in  the  introspective  cognition,  compared 
with  the  ffcH.'iiuii  or  pcrccpium  of  the  Extended. 

31).  Having.,'  touched  on  the  metaphysical  disputes  gTOwin'4 
out  of  tlie  quL'stions  as  to  the  first  origin  and  pi-ecise  import  of 
our  notions  of  distance  and  extension,  I  must  now  advert  to  tlie 
exact  i)rocess  whereby  we  are  made  cognizant,  by  sight,  of 
tliose  properties  that  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  its  immediate 
recognition.  The  relations  between  these  four  distinct  facts, 
namely,  Ocular  Adjustment  for  seeing  an  object,  the  Extent 
i){  the  inia'j-e  on  the  Retina,  the  Distance,  and  the  true  Magni- 
tude  of  the  object,  are  ^vhat  we  have  to  consider ;  for  we  find 
that,  in  the  educated  eye,  these  circumstances  are  suggestive 
of  one  another.  On  this  subject  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the 
ol)3ervations  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  in  his  Bakeriaii  Lec- 
ture, cont.iined  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1852. 
The  (iiu'stion  to  be  solved  is,  how  do  we  come  to  connect  a 
certain  felt  eiVect  on  the  eye,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  distance 
and  bize  of  the  object  causing  the  impre^siou;  as  Mheu  we 
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say  that  a  lamp-post  is  twenty  feet  off,  or  that  a  distant  wood 
is  within  three  or  four  miles.  Wh(»n  the  gaze  is  still,  the 
optical  imprcssion  implies  no  more  than  tlies(i  two  facts, — a 
certain  effect  of  light  and  colour,  and  an  adjustnu^nt  of  the 
eyes  singly  and  conjointly ;  when  the  gaze  is  wandering,  the 
movements  and  changes  of  adjustment  operate  in  additi(jn. 

'  Under  tho  ordinary  conditions  of  vision,  when  an  object  is 
placed  at  a  certain  distance  before  tlic  eyes,  several  concnrring 
circumstances  remain  constant,  and  they  always  vary  in  tbo 
same  order  when  the  distance  of  the  object  is  cbanged.  Thus, 
as  we  approach  the  object,  or  as  it  is  brought  nearer  to  us,  tlie 
magnitude  of  the  picture  on  the  retina  inereases ;  the  inclination 
of  the  optic  axes  required  to  cause  tho  pictures  to  fall  on  corre- 
sponding places  of  the  retinn?,  becomes  greater ;  tho  divergence 
of  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  each  point  of  the  object,  and 
which  determines  the  adaptation  of  tho  eyes  to  distinct  vision  of 
that  point,  increases ;  and  tbo  dissimilarity  of  the  two  pictures 
projected  on  the  retinse  also  becomes  great<jr.  It  is  important  to 
ascertain  in  what  manner  our  perception  of  tho  magnitude  and 
distance  of  objects  depends  on  these  various  circumstances,  and 
to  inquire  which  are  the  most,  and  which  the  least,  in.'luential  in 
the  judgments  we  form.  To  advance  this  inquiry  buyond  the 
point  to  which  ik  has  hitherto  been  brought,  it  is  not  suiUcient 
to  content  ourselves  with  drawing  conclusions  from  observations 
on  the  circumstances  under  which  vision  natundly  occurs,  as 
preceding  writers  on  this  subject  mostly  have  done,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  have  more  extended  recourse  to  tlio  methods  so 
successfully  employed  in  experimental  philosophy,  and  to  endea- 
vour, wherever  it  be  possible,  not  only  to  analyze  tho  elements 
of  vision,  but  also  to  re-combine  them  in  unusual  manners,  so 
that  they  may  be  associated  under  circumstances  that  never 
naturally  occur.' — p.  2. 

Accordingly,  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  has  devised  an  instrument, 

being  a  modification  of  his  reflecting  stereoscope,  whereby  ho 

can  expose  picttuTos  to  the  two  eyes  in  such  a  manner  that  the 

Distance  can  be  changed  while  the  Convergence  of  the  two  eyes 

remains  the  same,  or  the  Convergence  be  altered  while  the  Distance 

remains  the  same,  thus  disassociating  two  effects  that  constantly  go 

together  in  ordinary  vision.  The  result  of  tho  experiments  showeii 
25 
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tlie  influence  of  each  of  the  two  circnmstances,  namely,  the  Con- 
vergencxj  of  the  eyes  and  the  Size  of  the  picture  on  the  retina 
(which  is  greater  as  the  object  is  nearer),  in  determining  onr  judg- 
ment of  Distance.  He  found  that,  the  distance  of  the  object  re- 
maining the  kSLvnCj  the  greater  convergence  of  the  two  eyes  makes 
the  object.  Kcem  smaller,  this  increased  convergence  bein^^  required 
in  ordinary  vision  when  a  thing  is  brought  nearer.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  while  the  retinal  magnitude  is  unaltered,  greater 
convergence  gives  a  perception  of  smaller  Size.  On  the  other 
hand,  leaving  the  inclination  of  the  axes  unchanged,  and  bringing 
the  pictures  nearer,  thereby  increasing  the  picture  on  the  retina, 
we  have  a  perception  of  increased  Size  in  tlie  object.  '  The  per- 
ceived magnitude  of  an  object,  therefore,  diminishes  as  the  in- 
clination of  the  axes  becomes  greater,  while  the  distance  remains 
the  same ;  and  it  increases  when  the  inclination  of  the  axes 
remains  the  same,  while  the  distance  diminishes.  When  both 
these  conditions  vary  inversely,  as  they  do  in  ordinary  vision 
when  the  distance  of  an  object  changes,  the  perceived  magnitude 
remains  the  same.' 

Thus,  as  regards  the  perception  or  appreciation  of  the  real  mag- 
nitudes of  objects  seen  by  the  eye,  the  association  lies  between  a 
certain  magnitude  (ascertained  by  other  means  than  sight),  and  a 
certain  inclination  of  the  optic  axes  with  a  given  size  of  the  pic- 
ture on  the  retina.  The  figure  of  a  man,  of  which  we  have  a  cer- 
tain muscular  estimate  by  our  movements  and  previous  experience, 
when  viewed  at  some  one  inclination  of  the  optic  axes,  yields  an 
image  on  the  retina  of  a  particular  size;  and  with  such  inclination 
and  size  of  imago  we  then  associate  the  muscular  appreciation  of 
an  object  six  feet  high,  &c.  The  concurrence  of  these  two  con- 
ditions always  suggest  a  similar  magnitude  or  extent  of  the  thing 
viewed.  And  if  the  optic  inclination  is  made  smaller,  that  is, 
if  the  axes  of  the  eyes  approach  more  to  parallelism,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  image  on  the  retina  is  correspondingly  less, 
as  by  removing  the  object  to  a  gi'eater  distance,  there  will 
still  be  a  perception  of  the  same  size,  or  the  same  muscular 
appreciation  will  bo  suggested  to  the  mind.  We  have  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  size  of  a  man  with  a  great  many  different  com- 
binations of  those  two  circumstances,  produced  by  variation  of 

bual  distance. 
40.  And  next,  as  respects  our  perception  and  estimate  of  dts* 
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fance,  or  the  BBggestion  of  a  given  locomotive  exertion  with  a 
visaal  appearance.  On  this  head,  Sir  C.  Whcatstone's  observations 
are  somewhat  different  from  the  received  views.  He  considers 
that  the  appreciation  of  distance,  instead  of  preceding  the  esti- 
mate of  magnitude, /oZZoira  it.  '  It  is  the  prevalent  opinion  that 
the  sensation  which  accompanies  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes 
immediately  suggests  distance,  and  that  the  perceived  magnitude 
of  an  object  is  a  judgment  arising  from  our  consciousness  of  it« 
distance,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  its  picture  on  the  retina.  From 
the  experiments  I  have  brought  forward,  it  rather  appears  to  me 
that  what  the  sensation  which  is  connected  with  the  convergences 
of  the  axes  immediately  suggests,  is  a  correction  of  the  retinal 
magnitude  to  make  it  agree  with  the  real  magnitude  of  the 
object,  and  that  distance,  instead  of  being  a  simple  perception, 
is  a  judgment  arising  from  a  comparison  of  the  retinal  and  per- 
ceived magnitudes.  However  this  maj  be,  unless  other  signs 
accompany  the  sensation  of  convergence,  the  notion  of  distance 
-we  thence  derive  is  uncertain  and  obscure ;  whereas  the  percep- 
tion of  the  change  of  magnitude  it  occasions  is  obvious  and  un- 
mistakcable.*  According  to  this  view,  diatance  is  mora  firmlfj 
associated  with  the  retinal  'n\a(jnitude  than  with  the  other  cir- 
cumstancfes  of  optical  inclination.  When  we  view  an  object 
receding,  as  a  carriage,  we  are  impressed  with  the  change  of 
distance  more  through  the  diminishing  size  of  the  picture  it 
makes  on  the  retina,  than  through  the  approach  of  the  optic  axes 
to  parallelism.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  this,  seeing  that  the 
change  in  the  size  of  the  retinal  picture  is  so  much  more  evident 
and  distinct,  as  a  sensation,  than  the  very  slight  corresponding 
alteration  in  the  inclination  of  the  axes.  When  we  once  ascer- 
tain the  real  magnitude  of  a  body,  the  approach  or  receding  of  it 
is  very  easily  measured  from  this  change  of  the  picture.  Now, 
according  to  Sir.  C.  Wheatstone,  the  inclination  of  the  axcs^  in  com- 
jHxny  icith  a  given  retinal  fdcfurej  suggests  the  magnitude  jirsty  and 
from  the  true  magnitude  thus  knoicn^  and  the  retinal  magnitude,  we 
infer  the  distunce*     This,  it  may  be  remarked,   is  the  strongest 

•  When  a  known  object  is  magnified  by  a  lens  we  suppose  it  brought 
nearer  to  u<i,  owing  to  this  increase  of  retinal  magnitude  while  the  converg- 
exice  remains  the  same. 

I  have  not  specially  adverted  in  the  text  to  the  signs  of  distance  fur- 
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possible  proof  of  our  former  thesis,  that  the  perception  of  Dis- 
tance is  acquired. 

41.  Passing  now  to  the  perception  of  solidUij,  or  solid 
effect,  on  whicli  the  discovery  of  the  stereoscope  has  cast  a 
new  light,  by  connecting  that  eflfect  with  the  action  of  the 
two  eyes,  I  find  that  Sir  C.  Wheatstone,  in  his  published  paper, 

nished  by  the  colour  and  appearance  of  objects.  This  point  has  been  well 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Reid. — Inquiry,  Chap,  vi..  Sect  22.  I  quote  the  following 
paragraphs : —         *• 

'  The  colours  of  objects,  according  as  they  are  more  distant,  become  more 
faint  and  languid,  and  are  tinged  more  with  the  azure  of  the  intervening 
atmosphere;  to  this  we  may  add,  that  their  minute  parts  become  more 
indistinct,  and  their  outline  less  accurately  defined.  It  is  by  these  means 
chiefly,  that  painters  can  represent  objects  at  very  different  distances,  upon 
the  same  canvass.  And  the  diminution  of  the  magnitude  of  an  object  would 
not  have  the  effect  of  making  it  appear  to  be  at  a  great  distance,  without  this 
degradation  of  colour  and  indistinctness  of  the  outline  and  of  the  minute  parts. 
If  a  painter  should  make  a  human  figure  ten  times  less  than  other  human 
figures  that  are  in  the  same  piece,  having  the  c^>lours  as  bright  and  the  outline 
and  minute  parts  as  accurately  defined,  it  would  not  have  the  appearance  of  a 
man  at  a  great  distance,  but  of  a  pigmy  or  Lilliputian. 

*  When  an  object  has  a  known  variety  of  colours,  its  distance  is  more 
clearly  indicated  by  the  g^dual  dilution  of  the  colours  into  one  another,  than 
when  it  is  of  one  uniform  colour.  In  the  steeple  which  stands  before  mo  at  a 
small  distince,  the  joinings  of  the  stones  are  clearly  perceptible ;  the  grey 
colour  of  the  stone,  and  the  wliite  cement  are  distinctly  limited  ;  when  I  8(  e 
it  at  a  greater  distance,  the  joinings  of  the  stones  are  less  distinct,  and  the 
colour  of  the  stone  and  of  the  cement  begin  to  dilute  into  one  another :  at  a 
distance  still  greater,  the  joinings  disappear  altogether,  and  the  variety  tf 
colour  vanishes. 

*  In  an  apple  tree  which  stands  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  feet, 
covered  with  flowers,  I  can  perceive  the  figure  and  the  colour  of  the  leaves 
and  petals ,  pieces  of  branches,  some  larger,  others  smaller,  peeping  througli 
the  intervals  of  the  leaves — some  of  them  enlightened  by  the  sun's  rays, 
others  shaded ;  and  some  openings  of  the  sky  are  perceived  through  the  whole. 
When  I  gradually  remove  from  this  tree,  the  appearance,  even  as  to  colour, 
changes  every  minute.  First,  the  smaller  parts,  then  the  larger,  are  gradually 
confounded  and  mixed.  The  colours  of  leaves,  petals,  branches,  and  bky  are 
gradually  diluted  into  each  other,  and  the  colour  of  the  whole  becomes  more 
and  more  uniform.  This  change  of  appearance,  corresponding  to  the  several 
distances,  marks  the  distance  more  exactly  than  if  tho  whole  object  had  been 
one  of  colour. 

*  Dr.  Smith  in  his  "  Optics"  gives  us  a  very  curious  observation  made  by 
Bishop  Berkeley  in  his  travels  through  Italy  aud  Sicily.     He  observed,  that 
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considers  this  as  still  imperfectly  explained.  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that,  having  made  many  experiments 
with  the  view  of  elucidating  the  point,  he  inclines  to  tlie 
\iew  that  there  is  a  mental  effect  produced  over  and  ahove  the 
opiicid  effect^  which  mental  effect  overrides  tlie  optical  im- 
pression,  and  gives  a  perception  really   dillerent  Ironi  the 

in  those  countries,  cities  and  palaces  scon  at  a  gnut  distance  appc>arcd  neartr 
to  him  by  several  miles  than  thuy  really  were  ;  and  he  very  judiciously 
impated  it  to  this  caase :  that  the  purity  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  air  gave 
to  very  distant  objects  that  degree  of  brightness  and  distinctness  which,  in 
the  grosser  air  of  his  own  country,  was  to  bo  seen  only  in  those  that  are  near. 
The  purity  of  tho  Italian  air  hath  been  assigned  as  the  reason  v/hy  the  Ittlian 
painters  commonly  gave  a  more  lively  colour  to  tho  sky  than  the  Flemish. 
Ought  they  not,  for  the  same  reason,  to  give  less  dt;gra»lation  to  the  colour^, 
and  less  indistinctness  of  tho  minute  parts,  in  the  representation  of  very 
distant  objt^cts  ? 

*  It  is  very  certain  that,  as,  in  air  uncommonly  pure,  we  are  apt  to  think 
visible  objects  nearer  and  less  than  they  really  are,  so,  in  air  uncommonly 
fi>ga:y,  we  are  apt  to  think  them  more  distant  and  larger  than  the  truth. 
MTalkmg  by  the  sea-side  in  a  thick  fog,  I  see  an  object  which  seems  to  m(.'  to 
be  a  man  on  horseback,  and  at  the  distimco  of  about  half  a  mile.  My  com- 
panion, who  has  better  eyes,  or  is  more  accustomed  to  sec  such  objects  in  such 
circumstances,  assures  me  that  it  is  a  soa-gull,  and  not  a  man  on  horseback. 
Upon  a  second  view,  I  immediately  assent  to  his  opinion,  and  now  it  appears 
to  me  to  bo  a  sea-gull,  and  at  tho  distance  only  of  sevi.nty  or  eighty  yards. 
The  mistake  made  on  this  occasion,  and  tho  correction  of  it,  are  both  so 
sudden,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  call  them  by  the  name  oi  judquunt, 
or  by  that  of  simple  perception. 

*  It  is  not  worth  while  to  dispute  about  namcrs,  but  it  is  evident  that  my 
belief,  both  first  and  last,  was  produced  rather  by  signs  than  by  aigumeiits, 
and  that  tho  mind  proceeded  to  the  conclusions  in  both  cii^os  by  liabit,  ar.d 
not  by  ratiocination.  And  the  process  of  the  mind  seems  to  have  bem  this — 
First,  not  knowing,  or  not  minding  the  efft.ct  of  a  fogi^y  air  on  the  visible 
appearance  of  objects,  tho  object  seems  to  me  to  have  that  degiadation  of 
colour,  and  that  indistinctness  of  the  outline,  which  objects  have  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile ;  therefore,  from  tho  visible  appearance  as  a  sign^  I 
icnmediately  proceed  to  tho  belief  that  the  object  is  lialf  a  mile  dist^int. 
Then,  this  distance,  together  with  the  visible  magnitude,  signify  to  me  th(; 
real  magnitude,  which,  supposing  the  distance  to  be  half  a  mile,  must  be 
equal  to  that  of  tho  man  on  horseback.  Thus  tlie  doc(;ption  is  brought  about. 
But  when  I  am  assured  that  it  is  a  sea-gull,  the  real  magnitude  of  a  sea-gull, 
together  with  the  magnitudo  presented  to  the  eye,  immediately  suggest  thn 
distance,  which  in  this  case,  cannot  bo  above  seventy  or  eighty  yards ;  tho 
indistinctness  of  the  figure  likewise  suggests  the  fogginess  of  the  air  as  its 
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literal  sensatiou.  t'he  souse  of  solidity,  arising  from  the  con- 
joined actiou  of  two  dissimilar  views  of  aa  object  presented 
to  the  two  eyes,  means  a  suggestion  to  the  mind  that  one 
part  of  the  object  is  farther  oil'  than  another,  as  estimated  by 
our  locomotive  organs ;  in  other  words,  the  unpression  revives 
in  us  an  idea  of  movement  to  or  from  the  eye  in  company 

cause ;  and  now  the  whole  chain  of  signs,  and  things  signified,  seems  stronger 
and  bettor  connrcted  thun  it  was  before ;  the  half  mile  vanihhcs  to  eighty 
yards ;  the  man  on  horseback  dwindles  to  a  sea-gull  ;  I  get  a  new  perception, 
and  wonder  huw  I  got  the  former,  or  what  is  become  of  it ,  for  it  is  now  so 
entirely  gone,  that  I  cannot  recover  it. 

*  It  ought  to  be  observed  that,  in  order  to  produce  such  deceptions  from 
the  clearness  or  fugginess  of  the  air,  it  must  bo  uncommonly  clotir  or  uncom- 
monly foggy ;  for  we  learn  frum  experience,  to  make  aUowance  for  that 
variety  of  constitutions  of  the  air  which  wo  have  been  accustomed  tp  observe, 
and  of  which  wo  are  aware.  Bishop  Berkeley  therefore  committed  a  mistake, 
when  he  attributed  the  large  appearance  of  tho  horizontal  moon  to  the  faint- 
ness  of  her  light,  occasioned  by  its  passing  through  a  larger  tract  of  atmos- 
phere :  for  wo  are  so  much  accustomed  to  see  the  moon  in  all  degrees  of 
faintness  and  brightness,  from  the  greatest  to  tho  kast,  that  we  learn  to  make 
allowauco  for  it ;  and  do  not  imagine  her  magnitude  increased  by  tho 
faintness  of  her  appearance.  Besides,  it  is  certain  that  the  horizontal  moon 
seen  through  a  tubo  which  cuts  off  the  view  of  the  interjacent  ground,  and  of 
all  terrestrial  objects,  loses  all  that  unusual  appearance  of  magnitude.' 

The  following  paragraphs  illustrate  the  effect  of  iiitciveuing  objects  in 
aiding  our  perception  of  Diatanc<*. 

*  We  frequently  perceive  thi  distance  of  objects,  by  means  of  intervening 
or  contiguous  objcjcts,  whoso  distjince  or  magnitude  is  likewise  known.  When 
1  perceive  certain  fields  or  tracts  of  ground  to  lie  bi-tweon  mo  and  an  objrct, 
it  id  evident  that  these  may  become  signs  of  its  distance.  And  although  we 
have  no  information  of  tho  dimensions  of  such  fields  or  tracts,  yet  their 
similitude  to  others  which  we  know  suggests  their  dimensions. 

*  Wo  are  so  much  accustomed  to  measure  with  our  eye  the  ground  which 
we  travel,  and  to  compare  the  judgment  of  distances  formed  by  siglit,  with 
our  experience  or  information,  that  wo  learn  by  degrees,  in  this  way,  to  form 
a  more  accurate  judgment  of  tho  distance  of  terrestrial  objects,  than  wo  could 
do  by  any  of  tho  means  before  mentioned.  An  object  placed  on  tho  top  of  a 
high  building,  appears  much  less  than  when  placinl  upon  tho  ground,  at  the 
same  distance.  When  it  stands  upon  the  ground,  the  intervening  tract  of 
ground  serves  as  a  sign  of  its  distance  :  and  the  distance,  together  with  the 
visible  magnitude,  serves  as  a  sign  of  its  real  magnitude.  But  when  the 
object  is  p]ac(!d  on  high,  this  sign  of  its  distance  is  taken  away,  the  remaining 
signs  lead  us  to  place  it  at  a  less  distance ,  and  this  less  distance,  together 
with  the  visible  magnitude,  becomes  a  sign  of  a  less  real  magnitude.' 
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with  the  picture.  When  the  two  eyes  view  the  perspective 
of  a  street,  there  is  brought  up  the  idea  of  a  certain  amount 
of  walking  exertion,  or  other  locomotive  measurement,  as 
part  of  the  perception  thence  arising.  The  two  eyes  looking 
at  a  footstool  bring  up  in  like  manner  ideas  of  greater  or  less 
remoteness  of  the  parts.  Now,  the  dilFiculty  lies  in  explain- 
ing '  why  two  dissimilar  pictures  projected  on  tlie  two  retinui, 
give  rise  to  the  perception  of  an  object  in  relief.'  *  It  may  bo 
supposed,'  says  Mr.  Wheatstone,  'that  we  sec  but  one  portion 
of  a  field  of  view  at  the  same  instant,  tlie  one,  namely,  to 
which  the  optic  axes  are  directed,  while  all  other  points  are 
seen  so  indistinctlv  tiiat  the  mind  docs  not  recognize  them  to 
be  either  single  or  double,  and  that  the  figure  is  ap])reciated 
by  directing  the  point  of  convergence  of  the  optic  axes 
successively  to  a  suflBcient  number  of  its  points  to  enable  us 
to  judge  accurately  of  its  form.'  But  observation  does  not 
confirm  this  supposed  indistinctness  of  those  parts  for  which 
the  eyes  are  not  adjusted  ;  on  looking  at  a  stereoscopic  view, 
for  example,  we  find  that  we  obtain  a  clear  and  distinct 
picture  of  the  whole,  even  when  the  eyes  are  steadily  fixed 
upon  one  point,  during  which  act,  by  the  suj)positiun,  all 
points  nearer  or  farther  ought  to  be  confusedly  and  imper- 
ffCtly  perceived.  Hence  it  is  that  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  has  been 
led  to  adopt  the  above-mentioned  view  of  a  mental  suggestion 
coming  in  to  present  a  clear  and  perfectly  formed  idea,  not- 
withstanding the  o[)tical  fact  that,  for  many  parts  of  the  vi(nv, 
there  actually  falls  upon  the  eyes  what  would  be  a  double 
and  indistinct  image.  The  mind  being  once  accustomed  to 
fully  formed  views  of  all  kinds,  these  are  revived  by  the  force 
of  association,  the  main  circumstance  for  determining  the 
view  being  present ;  namely,  the  double  aspect  which  our 
experience  has  always  connected  with  a  solid  effect,  or  an 
effect  where  varying  distance  is  conjoined  with  lateral  exten- 
sion.* This  hypothesis  appeals  to  what  is  undoubtedly  a 
vera  causa  in  the  region  of  mind. 

♦  The  subject  of  Binocular  vision  has  been  greatly  studied  in  Gj-rmaiiy, 
and  there  are  at  present   two  o])posite  opinions    as    to    the    manner   of 
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42.  Into  this  matter,  however,  I  do  not  enter  failher  than 
to  remark,  that  the  same  circumstances  that  enable  us  to 

obtaining  a  single  perception  by  means  of  the  two  dissimilar  pictured. 
Yolkmunn  holds  that  the  unity  is  anived  at,  by  the  mind  disregarding  the 
conflicting  parts  of  the  two  pictures,  and  attending  only  to  thiir  points  of 
agreimrnt.  To  him  the  dissimilarity  is  an  incumbranco  to  be  shaken  off,  an 
obslach;  to  be  surmounted.  Wundt,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  the  dis- 
similarity, far  from  being  an  obstruction,  is  the  very  instrument  or  medium 
of  our  motion  of  solidity.  It  is  (after  variation  of  retinal  magnitude)  the 
most  suggestive  of  all  the  optical  marks  of  a  third  dimension.  The  more 
pronounced  the  diseiimilarity,  the  more  emphatic  is  our  sense  of  solidity  and 
varying  dihtaiice  from  the  eye. 

In  the  rcmai  ks  on  Double  Vision  uuder  the  Sense  of  Sight,  I  have  prr*- 
ceedt:d  upon  this  latter  view  as  best  supported  by  evidence.  In  the  theory 
of  Yolkmann,  there  appears  a  ntedless  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  the  doulile 
picture,  as  if  it  would  necessarily  distract  us  with  two  differing  rtprcsent.i- 
tions  of  one  ol<j«:ct.  It  is  fancied  that  each  eye  sees  a  complete  image  in 
itself,  and  tliat  the  mind  must  reconcile  these  two  separate  images,  bi-foie 
attaining  Div  dcsiird  unity  of  perception.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  misappre- 
hension in  so  r(\Ljarding  the  question.  Each  eye  does  not  see  the  compK-te 
picture,  but  only  a  part  of  the  picture  ;  the  other  eye  seeing  the  other  part. 
Wc  mi«;ht  have  a  body  so  placed  to  the  two  eyes,  that  the  one  eye  sliould  sue 
one  side  ar.d  the  other  eye  the  other  side ;  in  which  case  the  douhU  impn-*- 
sion  is  obviously  the  picture.  Experience  tells  us  that  an  occ^ision  like  thii 
— where  both  eyes  must  concur  to  give  the  whole  extent  of  the  picture,  or 
where  we  see  more  by  the  two  than  by  the  one — involves  a  retreating  objt-ct, 
or  the  solid  efl"t;et.  It  is  no  more  necessary  that  the  two  eyes  should  give 
two  complete  and  separate  pieturt'S  to  the  mind,  than  that  the  tw<»  haiidi 
embracing  the  same  ball  should  suggest  two  balls ;  or  that  the  thumb  and 
finger  grat-ping  a  jien  should  suggest  two  pens.  The  eyes  are  formi  d  ti^  aid 
and  buppkuRiit,  and  not  io  contradict,  each  other.  In  great  distances,  each 
eye  is  suflieicnt  for  taking  in  the  view ;  no  addition  is  made  by  th»  ir  «.  on- 
joint  action.  This  cireunistanee  is  to  us  simply  a  token  of  a  far  prosp^.ct. 
The  opposite  case  where  tlie  two  pictures  have  nothing  in  common  is  inter- 
preted as  the  extreme  of  nearness  in  the  object. 

It  is  in  all  probability  the  fact,  that  one  eye  takes  the  lead  in  vision,  the 
other  merely  coming  in  to  supply  the  additions  that  constitute  5«.did  effect ; 
just  as  in  filling  any  thing,  we  use  chielly  the  right  hand  (or  the  lelt).  and 
attend  to  its  indications,  while  the  other  merely  corrects  or  adds  to  the  notitm. 
Our  visual  ideas  would  thus  bo  (mbodied  in  the  sensation  of  one  eye,  wliil-i 
the  other,  making  no  claim,  in  thi>  same  individual,  to  have  its  henscttion  em- 
bodied separately,  gives  tliat  extension  of  view  and  those  adjuncts  that  serve  in 
the  fuU  solid  ellVct.  Dr.  Caq)enter  has  made  this  rtmark,  with  reference  to  the 
biuoeular  microscope.  The  observer  uses  one  eye  princiivilly,  and  for  that 
eye,  it  is  desirable  that  the  instrument  should  bo  as  perfect  as  possible ;  the 
other  eye  hus  no  farther  use  than  to  bring  out  the  stereohcopic  effect. 
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appreciate  the  distances  of  different  objects,  enable  us  also 
to  appreciate  solid  effect,  or  the  continuity  of  an  objc^ct 
through  var3'ing  distances.  The  definite  change  in  the 
inclination  of  the  axes,  concurring  with  a  definite  and  propor- 
tional change  of  the  retinal  magnitude  (the  tendency  to 
parallelism  of  the  axes  accompanying  a  decrease  of  retinal 
magnitude)  would  suggest  the  real  width  of  a  street  to  bc» 
the  same  all  through ;  upon  which,  the  diminished  pictun? 
gives  assurance  of  the  increasing  remoteness  of  the  successivr 
parts. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  our  mode  of  perceivini^ 
the  direction  of  an  object  from  the  eye.  On  this  I  would 
still  repeat  that  direction  is  not  a  perception  of  sight  alone  ; 
its  very  meaning  precludes  the  supposition.  It  implies  tlu^ 
locomotive  or  other  movement  that  would  lead  us  up  to  tli-* 
object,  or  produce  a  definite  change  in  its  appt»arance.  l>iit 
there  is  a  certain  optical  eifect  constantly  asso(riated  with  tin? 
sense  of  direction,  as  there  is  with  tlie  sense  of  magnituihi  or 
of  distance,  and  this  effect  it  is  interesting  as  a  matter  of  fact 
to  asceilain.  Now.it  appeal's  most  probable  that  tlie  line  of 
visible  direction  is  a  line  passing  from  the  i)luce  of  an 
object's  impression  on  the  retina  through  the  centre  of  tin* 
crj'stalline  lens:*  hence  we  associate  an  effect  on  the  centre 
of  the  retina  with  a  direction  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  tlic 
eye,  while  an  impression  to  the  right  of  this  j)()int  would 
suggest  a  position  left  of  the  axis.  But  without  the  ex])ori- 
ence  of  our  moving  organs  generally,  we  slu»uld  never  know, 
either  the  meaning  of  direction,  or  the  fact  that  a  c^*rtain 
impression  of  the  retina  implied  a  certain  course  for  us  to 
take  in  reference  to  the  object.  If  the  optical  law  had  been 
entirely  different  ^  if,  for  example,  an  ol»ject  were  to  lie  in  a 
direction  inclined  45"*  to  the  plane  of  its  image  in  tho  retina, 
we  should  equally  well  become  acquainted  with  direction ; 
experience  would  connect  the  locomotive  estimate  with  the 

♦  This  line  has  been  variously  stated.  Sir  David  Drowsier  affirms  that 
it  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  eye.  See  p.  216  of  a  work  entitled,  £in(ai 
sur  Ics  Fho!fphine8,  ^c,  par  U  Dr.  Sbuub,  Purid,  18j3. 
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and  indepeiulent  existence.  Tliis  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Platonic  *  ideas/  or  '  forms,'  which  are  understood  to  impart 
all  that  is  common  to  the  particular  facts  or  realities,  instead 
of  being  derived  from  them  by  an  operation  of  the  mind. 
Thus  the  actual  circles  of  nature  derive  their  mathematical 
properties  from  the  pre-existing  'idea,'  or  circle  in  the 
abstract ;  the  actual  men  owe  their  sameness  to  the  ideal 
man.  So,  instead  of  looking  upon  the  doctrine  of  an  external 
and  independent  world  as  a  generalization  or  abstraction 
grounded  on  our  particular  experiences,  summing  up  the  past, 
and  predicting  the  future,  we  have  got  into  the  way  of  main- 
taining the  abstraction  to  be  an  independent  reality,  the 
foundation,  or  cause,  or  origin  of  all  those  experiences. 

The  distinction  drawn  between  the  seniiens  and  the  setisum  is, 
in  fact,  a  distinction  between  the  two  contrasting  modes  of  onr 
conscious  existence.  In  passive  feeling,  we  are  in  one  mode  of 
existence ;  in  putting  forth  active  energy,  we  are  ih  another  mode. 
A  sensation  is,  properly  speaking,  a  setisum,  a  phase  of  our  ohjeo- 
tlve  consciousness.  When  we  say  that  to  this  utensnm  there  must 
correspond,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  a  ticutiens,  our  meaning 
is,  that  the  same  being,  now  all  sensation,  exists  in  another  phase 
— the  phase  of  passive  feelings  and  ideas  ;  that  what  is  sensation 
at  this  moment  may  be  idea  in  the  next  moment,  and  may  concur 
in  the  s;ime  stream  of  consciousness  with  ideas  and  feelings.  We 
live  a  double  life,  of  object  states  and  of  subject  states.  The  seti- 
iienSy  or  the  mind  that  feels,  is  one  portion  of  the  totality  of  our 
being;  the  gcnsunt,  the  thing  felt,  is  the  alternative  or  contrasting 
portion  of  onr  being,  the  attitude  of  putting  forth  actual  energy. 
The  validity  of  the  contrast  does  not  require  that  we  should  bo 
lx)th  subject  and  object  in  the  same  instant ;  the  principle  of  the 
essential  Rolativity  of  all  knowledge,  does  not  suppose  that  both 
elements  of  every  contrasting  couple  should  be  always  present. 
Enough  that  one  is  actually  present,  and  that  the  other  has  been 
previously  present  (the  more  recently  the  better).  We  are  rarely 
in  a  pure  object -state ;  but,  on  many  occasions,  we  are  in  a  pure 
subject-state,  being  all  passi\4ty  and  ideas. 

The  amount  of  constant  dependence  of  the  non-ego  upon  the 
ego,  the  need  there  is  for  a  sentiefis  to  accompany  each  attitude 
of  sensum,  may  be  elucidated  by  attending  to  other  subject  and 
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object  relations,  besides  the  great  and  cardinal  relation  between 
the  Unextended  Mind  and  the  Extended  and  external  World.     I, 
the  subject,  may  bo  at  times  an  object ;  I  may  make  my  own  men- 
tal states — my  passive  feelings,  and  my  successions  of  thought — 
a  matter  of  study  and  consideration,  as  in  the  investigations  of 
mental  science.     Properly  speaking,  at  that  moment  I  am  all 
subject ;  I  have  withdrawn  myself  so  completely  from  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  object  world,  that  no  part  of  me  is  then  an  object  in 
the  chief  acceptation  of  object — the  non-efjo,  or  the  extended  ma- 
terial world.     But  within  the  subject  sphere,  in  which  I  exclu- 
sively am  for  the  time,  I  might  be  said   to  be  divided  into  two 
parts — the  recollection  of  my   feelings   or  states,    which   I   am 
studying,   and   the   act  of  studying    them ;    the   one,    the   fact 
studied,  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  object ;  the  other,  the  effort  of 
studying,  is  the  subject.     So,  when  engrossed  in  remembering,  T 
nm  all  subject,  since  what  I  remember  is  some  idea  or  ideas,  and 
my  act  of  remembering  is  also  called  a  part  of  my  ego,  or  self. 
These  cases  will  show  what  there  is  of  the  ego  in  the  sentiens,  as 
something  accompanying   the   sevsum.     The  ego,  in   these   in- 
stances, is  a  voluntary  effort  or  act;  and  all  such  voluntary  acts 
are  prompted  by  some  feeling — in   the   strict  subjective  sense, 
some  pleasure  or  pain.     Whenever  we  are  acted  on  by  a  feeling, 
we  are  in  a  subject-state ;  and  hence  our  external  perceptions,  or 
our  sensations  of  thp  object  world,  have  thus  much  of  the  subject 
usually  going  along  with  them,  that  they  are  move4  by  some 
truly  subject- state.    This  is  not  an  absolute,  unvarying  necessity ; 
we  may,  by  mere  spontaneous  activity,  or  habit,  be  cognizant  of 
external  things ;  there  may  be  no  volition  in  the  proper  form ; 
and  in  the  further  absence  of  any  ideas  or  passive  feelings,  or  any 
special  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  of  exercise,  we  should  be  all 
scnsum,  and  no  seniiens.     If  a  scutiens  were  still  to  be  ailirmed  as 
implied  in  the  fact  of  a  sensirm,  it  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
this,  that  the  two  inhere  in  the  same  being,  which  they  divide 
between  them,  and  are  never  long  separated.      For  it  must  be 
farther  conceded,  that  the  absence  of  a  true  manifestation  of  the 
sentie/is  from  an  attitude  of  the  sevsiun  is  rare  and  exceptional. 
Whenever  perception  as  a  voluntary  act  exists,  subjectivity  as 
feeling  must  be  present  to  give  the  motive.     And  farther,  when- 
ever the  sensation  is  felt  as  passing  into  the  idea,  that  is,  if  wo 
cease  from  the  active  effort  of  attention,  and  pass  into  the  state ' 
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and  indc'peiulcnt  existence.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Platonic  '  ideas/  or  '  forms/  which  are  understood  to  impart 
all  that  is  common  to  the  particular  facts  or  realities,  instead 
of  being  derived  from  them  by  an  operation  of  the  mind. 
Thus  the  actual  circles  of  nature  derive  their  mathematical 
j)roperties  from  the  pre-existing  'idea,*  or  circle  in  the 
abstract ;  the  actual  men  owe  their  sameness  to  the  ideal 
man.  So,  instead  of  looking  upon  the  doctrine  of  an  external 
and  independent  world  as  a  generalization  or  abstraction 
grounded  on  our  particular  experiences,  summing  up  the  past, 
and  predicting  the  future,  we  have  got  into  the  way  of  main- 
taining the  abstraction  to  be  an  independent  reality,  the 
foundation,  or  cause,  or  origin  of  all  those  experiences. 

The  distiRctiou  drawn  between  the  sentiens  and  the  sensuni  is, 
in  fact,  a  distinction  between  the  two  contrasting  modes  of  onr 
conscious  existence.  In  passive  feeling,  wo  are  in  one  mode  of 
existence ;  in  putting  forth  active  energy,  we  are  ih  another  mode. 
A  sensation  is,  properly  speaking,  a  setunim,  a  phase  of  our  ohjeo 
ttve  consciousness.  When  we  say  that  to  this  sensum  there  must 
correspond,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  a  fentiois,  our  meaning 
is,  that  the  same  being,  now  all  sensation,  exists  in  another  phase 
— the  phase  of  passive  feelings  and  ideas  ;  that  what  is  sensation 
at  this  moment  may  be  idea  in  the  next  moment,  and  may  concur 
in  the  same  stream  of  consciousness  with  ideas  and  feelings.  We 
live  a  double  life,  of  object  states  and  of  subject  states.  The  seti- 
tienSj  or  the  mind  that  feels,  is  one  portion  of  the  totality  of  our 
being ;  the  sensum,  the  tiling  felt,  is  the  alternative  or  contrasting 
]>ortion  of  our  being,  the  attitude  of  putting  forth  agtual  energy. 
The  vahdity  of  the  conti*ast  does  not  require  that  we  should  be 
both  subject  and  object  in  the  same  instant;  the  principle  of  the 
essential  Relativity  of  all  knowledge,  does  not  suppose  that  both 
elements  of  every  contrasting  couple  should  be  always  present. 
Enough  that  one  is  actually  present,  and  that  the  other  has  been 
previously  present  (the  more  recently  the  better).  We  are  rarely 
in  a  pure  object-state;  but,  on  many  occasions,  wo  are  in  a  pure 
subject- state,  being  all  passivity  and  ideas. 

The  amount  of  constant  dependence  of  the  non-ego  upon  the 
egoy  the  need  there  is  for  a  sentiens  to  accompany  each  attitude 
of  se7isum,  may  be  elucidated  by  attending  to  other  subject  and 
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object  relations,  besides  the  great  and  cardinal  relation  between 
the  Unextended  Mind  and  the  Extended  and  external  World.  I, 
the  subject,  may  be  at  times  an  object ;  I  may  make  my  own  men- 
tal states — my  passive  feelings,  and  my  successions  of  thought — 
a  matter  of  study  and  consideration,  as  in  the  investigations  of 
mental  science.  Properly  speaking,  at  that  moment  I  am  all 
subject ;  I  have  withdrawn  myself  so  completely  from  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  object  world,  that  no  part  of  me  is  then  an  object  in 
the  chief  acceptation  of  object — the  non-ego^  or  the  extended  ma- 
terial world.  But  within  the  subject  sphere,  in  which  I  exclu- 
sively am  for  the  time,  I  might  be  said  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts — the  recollection  of  my  feelings  or  states,  which  I  am 
studying,  and  the  act  of  studying  them  ;  the  one,  the  fact 
studied,  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  object ;  the  other,  the  effort  of 
studying,  is  the  subject.  So,  when  engrossed  in  remembering,  I 
am  all  subject,  since  what  I  remember  is  some  idea  or  ideas,  and 
my  act  of  remembering  is  also  called  a  part  of  my  ego^  or  self. 
These  cases  will  show  what  there  is  of  the  ego  in  the  seniicns,  as 
something  accompanying  the  sensum.  The  ego,  in  these  in- 
stances, is  a  voluntary  effort  or  act;  and  all  such  voluntary  acts 
are  prompted  by  some  feeling — in  the  strict  subjective  sense, 
some  pleasure  or  pain.  Whenever  we  are  acted  on  by  a  feeling, 
we  are  in  a  subject-state ;  and  hence  our  external  perceptions,  or 
our  sensations  of  th^  object  world,  have  thus  much  of  the  subject 
usually  going  along  with  them,  that  they  are  move4  by  some 
truly  subject-state.  This  is  not  an  absolute,  unvarying  necessity ; 
we  may,  by  mere  spontaneous  activity,  or  habit,  be  cognizant  of 
external  things ;  there  may  be  no  volition  in  the  proper  form ; 
and  in  the  farther  absence  of  any  ideas  or  passive  feelings,  or  any 
special  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  of  exercise,  we  should  be  all 
seiisumj  and  no  seniiens.  If  a  scntiens  were  still  to  bo  alTirmed  as 
implied  in  the  fact  of  a  sansmn,  it  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
this,  that  the  two  inhere  in  the  same  being,  wliifli  they  divide 
between  them,  and  are  never  long  separated.  Fur  it  must  be 
farther  conceded,  that  the  absence  of  a  true  manifestation  of  the 
itentiens  from  an  attitude  of  the  sensum  is  rare  and  exceptional. 
Whenever  perception  as  a  voluntary  act  exists,  subjectivity  as 
feeling  must  be  present  to  give  the  motive.  And  farther,  when- 
ever the  sensation  is  felt  as  passing  into  the  idea,  that  is,  if  wo 
cease  from  the  active  effort  of  attention,  and  pass  into  the  state ' 
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t]i«'  coiiscioiL^iifss  l»y  difftTont  nerves;  an:!,  on  this  foct,  the 
mind  is  able  to  build  and  maintain  distinct  associations, 
jiUli(jnj:li  n<;t  aware  of  any  difference,  either  of  quantity  or 
(•t*  quality,  in  the  f^'elings  as  sucIl  We  have  already  called 
jitt<*iition  to  the  articulate  character  of  the  sense  of  Touch, 
juisinir  from  the  indej»endence  of  the  ner\'es  of  the  skin,  as 
distributed  over  the  general  suiface,  a  remark  applicable  also 
tn  the  ufrvi'.s  supplii^d  to  the  different  muscles.  The  same 
kind  of  fLM'ling,  coming  from  difterent  parts,  is  recognized  as 
difleront  by  taking  on  different  associations.  Before  any 
fissociations  are  formed,  the  difference  is  latent ;  after  the 
growth  of  distinctive  connexions  it  is  nnmistakeable.  The 
localizing  of  our  feelings — the  possibility  of  assigning  a 
locality  to  etich — is  founded  on  this  distinctness  of  the 
nerves  arising  from  difierent  parts.  If  a  prick  in  the  leg  and 
u  prick  in  the  arm  were  as  undistinguishable  in  every  way, 
as  they  are  to  the  mere  sense  of  pain,  we  should  never  be 

nrid  Ihc  Mamr  colour  pft<ising  over  different  fibres.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is 
nn  insuperable  obstacle,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  our  ability  to  distinguish 
I. ice  gradations  of  colour  is  such  as  to  approach  the  observed  limits  of 
fianness  of  vi8ion.  Between  the  centre  of  the  yellow  spot,  and  a  point  in 
the  nttina,  suy  10°  removed  from  it,  we  should  require  to  interpolate,  at  the 
v(  ry  least,  several  hundreds  of  shades  of  redness  passing  into  green  or  blue. 
]  am  not  prcimred  to  aflirm  that  this  is  impossible  to  the  primitive  eye ;  but 
it  is  hardly  consistent  with  our  ordinary  estimate  of  the  powers  of  the  eye, 
ivcn  in  persons  educated  to  the  discrimination  of  colours.  Still,  the  hypo- 
tluisis  is  one  that  deserves  to  bo  entertained  ;  it  is  in  some  respects,  pcrliapa, 
1<.S8  dillicult  than  the  assumption  of  a  sense  of  difference  in  feelings  qualita- 
tively ideiitic-il,  an  assumi)tion  supported  only  by  its  being  adequate  to 
account  for  the  facts  of  local  discrimination. 

The  supposition  of  latent  qualitative  differences,  where  to  the  common 
apprehension  there  is  nothing  but  sameness,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  likewise 
extended  to  the  muscles.  It  would  have  to  be  shown  that  there  is  some- 
tiling  distinct  in  the  muscular  feelings  of  the  two  arms  exerted  exactly  in 
tile  same  way.  When  muscles  are  of  very  different  magnitude  and  calibre, 
as  tlio  deltoid  of  the  shoulder,  the  biceps  of  the  arm,  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
orbicular  muscle  of  the  mouth,  I  can  readily  suppose  that  we  should  be 
(lilKruntly  affected  by  their  contraction  ;  the  difficulty  consists  in  assigning 
u  cliaracteristio  peculiarity  in  the  feeling  of  expended  energy  in  two  muscles 
in  all  respects  resembling,  as  in  those  of  the  two  sidee  of  the  body,  and  in 
othei^  almost  identical  in  size  and  in  form. 
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able  to  connect  the  one  with  our  notion  of  th(^  h^g,  and  the 
other  with  our  notion  of  the  arm,  or  with  any  of  the  other 
distinctive  features  of  those  two  members. 

If  not  superfluous,  after  these  examples,  the  eye  might 
be  adduced  to  the  same  efft^ct  The  phice  of  tlie  retina 
impinged  upon  by  a  ray  of  light,  is,  in  the  main,  unimportant 
as  respects  the  feeling  of  light,  but  there  is,  notwithstunding, 
a  real  difference  in  the  intellectual  point  of  vii^w,  brought 
out,  as  in  the  other  cases,  by  association.  We  can  thus  dis- 
criminate right  and  left,  up  and  down,  centre  and  circum- 
ference, in  our  field  of  view,  as  soon  as  any  charactoristic 
actions,  or  consequences,  become  connected  witli  tlie  dillerent 
portions  of  the  retina  impinged  upon  from  these  various 
outward  positions  of  the  rays  of  light  The  retina  is  in  tliis 
respect  identical  with  the  skin ;  it  consists  of  a  number  of 
independent  nerve  fibres,  each  transmitting  the  samn  quality 
of  impression  (unless  the  theory  of  qualitative  difrcreiices  can 
be  established),  but  to  a  distinct  region  of  the  common  centre 
of  visual  impressions,  and  so  as  to  form  the  starting  point 
of  a  perfectly  distinct  series  of  accompanying  iin]>rL\ssions. 
A  man  at  a  telegraphic  station,  under  the  old  system  of 
signals,  saw  the  same  arm  repeated  to  his  view ;  but,  with 
its  picture  on  the  lower  part  of  the  retina  he  conmnted  one 
action,  on  the  upper  part  another  action.  'Jliis  is  associated 
discrimination.* 

•  Sir  William  IIamilton*8  theory  of  tl^e  inrerxe  nlation  hrtiden  Sfn^frfion 
end  Perception,  ITiis  thoory  has  been  stated  by  its  author  an  follows:  — 
*  Though  a  perception  be  only  possible  utuler  eonfiition  of  a  t^cusntion ;  ntilf^ 
abore  a  certain  limit  the  more  intense  the  stnuation  or  tnthj>cfive  ntUMiont/us.s^  the 
Mvre  indistinct  the  perception  or  object ive  cort«ciou.wc9fi/  By  tin"  'smsation'  is 
h<>re  meant  the  fooling  as  regards  pleasure  or  pain;  by  thti  *  pircrj>ti'>n'  1 
understand  what  is  tc'rmed  above  the  intcUcetiial  discrimination  ;  the  diif-r- 
ence  is  like  that  between  the  ezcit«jment  of  a  bluzo  of  sunshine  and  the 
diMrxmination  of  two  natural  history  specimens.  Th«'so  two  cff.cts  Sir 
William  Hamilton  believes  to  bo  inverse  to  one  another ;  that  is,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  one  is  strong  the  other  is  weak.  I  am  dis]>08ed  to  admit  the  truth 
of  this  doctrine  to  a  very  considerable  uxtc^nt.  But  it  appears  to  mo  that  tli(3 
facts  OB  to  the  relation  of  these  two  qualities— the  emotional  on  tlw  one  hand, 
and  the  inteUectual  on  the  other — show  a  greater  degree  of  complexity  than 
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ASSOCIATES  WITH  FEELING. 

4G.  The  element  of  Feeling,  or  pleasure  and  pain,  viewed 
as  such,  enters  into  alliance  with  the  more  intellectual  states 
of  mind,  as,  for  example,  those  neutral  perceptions  of 
outward  things  that  we  have  just  been  considering.  This 
alliance  or  association  between  feeling  and  imagery  gives  rise 
to  a  number  of  interesting  phenomena,  some  of  which  may 
be  introduced  here,  as  presenting  a  new  case  of  the  associ- 
ating process. 

In  the  plefisures  and  pains  derived  through  the  various 
senses  and  through  the  moving  organs,  associations  spring  up 
with  collateral  things,  the  causes  or  frequent  accompaniments 

this  l&v  expresses,  oven  although  it  be  correct  as  to  the  prevailing  character^ 
of  the  relation. 

The  following  extract  contains  the  statement  of  the  facts  adduced  in 
support  of  this  theory  by  its  author.  *  If  we  take  a  survey  of  the  senses,  we 
shall  And,  thi.t  exactly  in  proportion  as  each  affords  an  idiopathic  sensation 
more  or  loss  capable  of  being  carried  to  an  extreme  either  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
does  it  afford,  but  in  an  inverse  ratio,  the  condition  of  an  objective  perception 
more  or  less  distinct.  In  tho  senses  of  Sight  and  Hearing,  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  Taste  and  Smell  the  counter  proportions  are  precise  and  manifest, 
and  precisely  as  in  animals  these  senses  gain  in  their  objective  character  as 
means  of  knowledge,  do  they  lose  in  their  subjective  character  as  sources  of 
pleasurable  or  painful  sensations.  To  a  dog,  for  instance,  in  whom  the  sense 
of  smell  is  so  acute,  aU  odours  seem,  in  themselves,  to  be  indifferent.  In 
Touch  or  Feeling  the  same  analogy  holds  good,  and  within  itself ;  for  in  this 
case,  where  the  sense  is  diffuned  throughout  the  body,  tho  subjective  and 
objective  vary  in  their  proportions  at  different  parts.  Tho  parts  most  subjec- 
tively sensible,  those  chiefly  susceptible  of  pain  and  pleasure,  furnish  precisely 
tho  obtusest  organs  of  touch ;  and  the  acutest  organs  of  touch  do  not  possess, 
if  ever  even  that,  more  than  an  average  amount  of  subjective  sensibility. — 
The  experiments  of  Weber  have  shown,  how  differently  in  degree  different 
parts  of  the  skin  possess  the  power  of  touch  proper ;  this  power,  as  measured 
by  the  smallnoss  of  the  interval  at  which  the  blunted  points  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes,  brought  into  contact  with  the  skin,  can  be  discriminated  as  double, 
varying  from  the  twentieth  of  an  English  inch  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and 
a  tenth  on  the  volar  surface  of  the  third  finger,  to  two  inches  and  a  half  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  neck,  back,  arms,  and  thighs.  If  these  ezporimenta 
be  repeated  with  a  pair  of  compasses  not  very  obtuse,  and  capable,  therefore, 
by  a  slight  pressure,  of  exciting  a  sensation  on  the  skin,  it  wiU  be  found,  that 
whilst  Weber's  observations,  as  to  the  remarkable  difference  of  the  different 
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of  those  feelings.  Thus  we  connect  the  pleasures  of  repose 
with  an  easy  chair,  a  sofa,  or  a  bed,  and  the  pleasures  of 
riding  with  a  horse  and  carriage.  The  sight  of  food  recalls  a 
certain  part  of  the  pleasure  of  eating.  The  preparation  of 
meals  and  the  catering  for  the  table  are  interesting  avocations, 
through  a  reference  to  the  end  they  serve.  The  representation 
to  the  eye  of  fragrant  flowers  in  a  painting,  has  power  to 
revive  some  of  the  pleasures  that  we  gain  from  the  reality 
through  the  sense  of  smell.  The  pleasures  of  music,  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  retrospect,  are  evoked  by 
association. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  a  quality  of  some  feelings  to  be 
more  recoverable  in  idea  than  others ;    for  example,  the 

partiB  in  the  power  of  tactile  discriminatioD,  are  correct ;  that,  at  the  sane 
time,  what  he  did  not  ohserve,  there  is  no  corresponding  diiTorcnce  hetwucn 
the  ■paita  in  their  sensihility  to  superficial  pricking,  scratching,  &c.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  places  where,  objectively,  touch  is  mo^^t 
mlive,  subjective  feeling  is,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  in  some  degree  dead- 
ened ;  and  that  the  parts  the  most  obtuse  in  discriminating  the  duplicity  of 
the  touching  points,  are  by  no  means  the  Ivast  acute  to  the  sensation  excited 
by  their  pressure. 

'  For  example  ;~The  tip  of  the  tongue  has  Ji/ty,  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  third  finger  twenty-five  times,  the  tactual  discrimination  of  the  arm.  But 
it  win  be  found,  on  trial,  that  the  arm  is  more  sensitive  to  a  sharp  point 
applied,  but  not  strongly,  to  the  skin,  than  cither  the  tongue  or  the  fing(>r, 
and  (depilated  of  course)  at  least  as  alive  to  the  presence  of  a  very  light  body, 
as  a  hair,  a  thread,  a  feather,  drawn  along  the  surface.  In  the  several  places 
the  phenomena  thus  vary  : — In  those  parts  where  touch  proper  prevails,  a 
aahacnte  point,  lightly  pressed  upon  the  skin,  determines  a  sensation  of  which 
we  can  hardly  predicate  either  pain  or  pleasure,  and  nearly  limited  to  the 
place  on  which  the  pressure  is  made,'  &c. — Edition  of  Reid,  p.  8G3. 

On  these  last  experiments  I  would  remark,  first,  that  the  tongue  i^ 
flcaroely  a  fair  subject  of  comparison  with  the  skin,  seeing  that  the  two 
tissues  are  not  of  the  same  nature ;  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  as 
regards  a  pleasurable  or  painful  irritation ;  and,  therefore,  the  fairest  modo 
of  conducting  the  trial  is  skin  with  skin. 

Secondly,  if  trial  were  made  of  the  cheek  compared  with  the  other  parts, 
the  inverse  proportion  contended  for  would  not  hold  good.  To  a  prick,  or  a 
smart  blow,  the  cheek  is  at  least  as  sensitive  as  any  portion  of  the  skin  what- 
ever;  bat  it  is  certainly  not  the  least  discriminating  in  Weber's  scale.  In 
fact,  it  stands  high  in  the  scale,  being  equal  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the 
extremity  of  the  great  toe,  and  inferior  only  to  the  tongue,  lips,  and  fingers^ 
26 
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pleasures  of  music  and  of  spectacle  are  recovered  from  the  past 
more  completely  than  the  pleasures  of  exercise,  repose, 
warmth,  or  repletion.  When  those  higher  feelings  are  re- 
vived, by  means  of  association,  a  much  greater  approach  is 
made  to  the  intensity  of  the  actual  experience. 

47.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  select  a  few  examples 
of  the  association  of  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  mind  with 
the  notions  that  we  have  of  outward  things,  by  which  con- 
nexion these  emotions  also  can  be  made  present  in  the 
absence  of  their  proj)er  stimulus.  The  emotions  of  Tender- 
ness, Self-complacency,  Irascibility,  Terror,  &c.,  when  stimu- 
lated repeatedly  in  the  presence  of  some  one  object,  enter  into 
mental  partnership  with  that  object ;  and  the  two  individuals 
of  the  couple  are  thenceforth  able  to  revive  each  other,  the 

In  this  caflc,  therefore,  the  inverse  ratio  of  sensibility  and  discrimination  does 
not  subsist. 

Taking  the  check  and  the  back  of  the  hand  as  compared  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  one  would  bo  disposed  to  say  that  the  sensitiveness  to  pein  varied 
with  the  structure  of  the  cuticle,  while  the  discrimination  depends  solely  on 
the  supply  of  nerves.  Let  the  cuticle  be  thickened  as  in  the  hand  and  foot ; 
the  parts  are  rendered  obtuse  to  a  blow.  But  where  the  cuticle  is  thin,  the 
skin  is  correspondingly  tender  or  susceptible  to  painful  or  pleasurable  irrita- 
tion. This  is  a  popular  belief,  whether  scientifically  true  or  not.  Any  one 
keenly  alive  to  a  smart  or  an  attack  is  said  to  be  thin-akinned.  In  addition 
to  this,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  parts  nearest  the  brain  are  in  con- 
sequence more  sensitive  than  remote  parts.  The  agonies  of  toothache,  face- 
ache,  pains  of  the  nose  and  car,  appear  to  be  more  intense  than  would  arise 
from  similar  irritations  in  the  lower  extremities.  If  this  be  a  general  rule, 
the  Kkin  of  the  face  would  be  more  sensitive  than  the  skin  of  the  arm  or  the 
hand,  and  these  more  than  the  leg  or  foot. 

In  so  fur  as  the  dififorenccs  of  sensibility  and  discrimination  depend  on 
the  mind^  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  theory  of  inverse  relation  is  more  strictly 
applicable.  It  is  to  me  quite  evident  that,  if  the  whole  mind  and  attention 
bo  concentrated  on  the  sensation  as  a  feeling,  as  giving  pleasure  or  pain, 
there  will  be  a  lack  of  attention  to  the  intellectual  quality.  But  then  it  is 
possible  that  the  mind  should  be  awake  to  both  qualities,  and  to  the  one  for 
the  sake  of  the  other.  This  is  true  within  certain  limits  of  intensity  of 
sensation. — (See  p.  76.) 

Mr.  Spencer  has  criticised  the  doctrine  of  Hamilton  (Psychology,  p.  279), 

and  has  summed  up  the  result  in  the  following  sentence : — '  Generalizing  the 

faces,  then,  it  would  seem,  not  so  much  that  Sensation  and  Perception  vary 

versely,  as  that  they  exclude  each  other  with  varying  degrees  of  stiingency.' 
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object  recalling  the  emotion,  and  the  emotion  restoring  the 
object 

The  emotion  of  Natural  Tenderness  is  brought  out  chiefly 
towards  sentient  beings,  and,  after  a  time,  arises  habitually  in 
connexion  with  certain  persons  or  living  creatures,  who  are 
then  said  to  be  objects  of  affection  or  attachment.  The  feel- 
ing, moreover,  overflows  upon  places  and  things,  instigating 
a  tender  regard  towards  inanimate  nature.  The  associations 
with  home,  with  one's  native  spot,  with  the  tokens  of  friend- 
ship and  the  relics  of  the  departed,  are  made  powerful  by  all 
the  causes  that  give  force  to  the  contiguous  bond.  The 
natural  abundance  of  the  emotion  in  the  character,  repetition, 
a  good  natural  adhesiveness,  the  disposition  to  cultivate  this 
peculiar  region  of  associations — all  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  link  that  enables  persons  or  things  to  diffuse  tender  feel- 
ing over  the  mind.  We  may  suppose  some  mental  constitu- 
tions to  have  a  natural  retentiveness  for  special  emotions,  ju.st 
as  there  are  intellects  retentive  of  visible  pictures,  music,  or 
language ;  this  retentiveness  not  being  identical  with  the 
strength  of  the  emotion  in  the  reality.  Such  persons  would 
be  peculiarly  qualified  to  cultivate  associated  feeling,  to  derive 
pleasure  from  the  relics  and  the  memory  of  affection,  and  to 
njake  this  pleasure  an  object  of  pursuit  in  life. 

The  illustration  for  obj<?cts  of  hatred  and  aversion,  and 
for  all  the  outgoings  of  the  Irascible  passion,  would  be  au 
exact  parallel.  This  passion  connects  itself  with  persons, 
with  places,  things,  events,  &c. ;  and  may  then  be  revived  by 
objects  that  of  themselves  have  no  original  power  to  stir  it  up. 
We  are  apt  to  feel  an  aversion  to  places  where  we  have 
suffered  deep  injuries,  and  to  the  unwitting  instruments  of 
calamity  and  wrong. 

Egotistic  and  Selfish  emotion  diffuses  itself  over  all 
matters  related  to  self ;  and  the  objects  that  a  man  surrounds 
himself  with,  come  to  reflect  the  sense  of  his  dignity  and 
importance.  According  as  this  feeling  is  indulged,  associa- 
tions grow  up  between  it  and  a  great  variety  of  things. 
Possessions,  office,  the  fruits  of  one  s  labour,  the  symbols  of 
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rank,  are  all  over-grown  with  this  connexion,  and  radiate 
the  feelings  of  self-complacency  and  importance  to  the 
mind.  The  members  of  one's  family  are  objects  not  simply 
of  tender  affection,  but  of  affection  and  egotism  combined. 
So  witli  friends,  and  with  all  the  objects  of  our  habitual 
admiration.  It  is  impossible  to  be  in  the  constant  practice 
of  loving  or  admiring  anything,  without  coming  at  last 
to  connect  the  object  with  self;  the  disinterested  emotion 
tliat  first  attracts  us  to  persons,  becomes,  by  indulgence, 
interested  affection. 

48.  The  pleasure  of  money  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
associated  feeling.  The  sum  total  of  purchasable  enjoyments 
becomes  linked  in  the  mind  with  the  universal  medium  of 
purchase,  and  this  medium  gi'ows  into  an  end  of  pursuit  In 
the  first  instance,  we  are  stimulated  by  these  other  pleasures, 
but  an  aftection  is  often  genei-ated  at  last  for  money  itself. 
This  transfer  is  brought  about  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
so  engrossed  with  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  that  we  rarely  advert 
to  the  remote  ends  or  the  purchasable  pleasures ;  the  mind 
dwelling  solely  on  the  one  object  that  measures  the  success  of 
our  endeavours.  A  moderate  pursuit  of  gain  that  leaves  the 
mind  free  to  dwell  upon  the  pleasures  and  advantages  that 
money  is  to  bring,  does  not  generate  that  intense  affection 
for  gold  as  an  end  constituting  the  extreme  form  of  sordid 
avarice. 

Another  example  of  an  association,  displacing  the  original 
source  and  purpose  of  a  feeling,  is  seen  in  connexion  with  the 
forms  of  business.  Book-keeping,  legal  formalities,  and 
technical  procedure,  are  intended  as  aids  to  the  transaction  of 
business.  In  themselves  nothing,  they  have  a  great  value  in 
furthering  our  substantial  ends,  and  we  contract  a  sentiment 
towards  them  on  that  ground.  As  with  money,  however,  this 
reflected  interest  sometimes  detaches  itself  from  the  original 
ends  ;  and  we  take  a  pleasure  in  maintaining  formalities  that 
time  and  change  have  reduced  to  an  empty  letter. 

49.  Alisonian  Theory  of  Beauty, — This  celebrated  doctrine 
exemplifies  the  case  of  contiguous  association  now  in  hand, 
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in 'so  far  as  we  are  disposed  to  admit  the  applications  that  its 
author  makes  of  it  That  he  has  carried  his  theory  of 
associated  pleasure  too  far  might,  I  tliiiik,  be  shown  in 
numerous  instances.  We  have  already  seen  that  all  the 
senses  yield  us  sensations  that  are  in  themselves  pleasui-able, 
without  reference  to  any  associated  effect  There  are  fragrant 
odours,  sweet  sounds,  and  pleasing  effects  of  light  and  colour, 
in  which  the  pleasure  is  owing  to  a  direct  and  iniuiediate 
action  of  the  objects  upon  the  organs  of  sense;  and  these 
pleasurable  feelings  never  fail  to  be  produced  when  we  are  in 
a  condition  to  enjoy  them.  There  would  be  nothing  perma- 
nently or  generally  pleasing,  if  we  had  not  a  certain  number  of 
such  primary  sources  of  enjoyment 

But  the  doctrine  of  Alison  satisfactorily  explains  the  strong 
effects  often  produced  on  our  minds  by  sensations  and  objects, 
in  themselves  indifferent,  or  wholly  unequal  to  those  effects. 
A  few  instances  of  this  sort  may  be  quoted  as  true  examples 
of  borrowed  or  associated  emotion.  To  take  the  case  of 
sounds  :  *  All  sounds,'  says  Alison,  '  are  in  general  suu- 
LIME,  which  are  associated  \vith  ideas  of  great  Power  or 
Might ;  the  Xoise  of  a  Torrent ;  the  Fall  of  a  ('ataract ;  the 
Uproar  of  a  Tempest ;  the  Explosion  of  Gunpowder  ;  the 
Dashing  of  the  Waves,  &c.'  Most  of  these  sounds,  howevt^r, 
are  intrinsically  impressive  from  their  intensity  and  volume, 
and  the  effect  that  they  have  on  the  mind  is  not  wholly  due 
to  association.  The  following  is  a  better  selection  for  the 
puipose  in  hand.  '  That  the  Xotes  or  Cries  of  some  Animals 
are  Sublime,  every  one  knows ;  the  Eoar  of  the  Lion,  the 
Growling  of  Bears,  the  How^ling  of  Wolves,  the  Scream  of 
the  Eagle,  &a  In  all  these  cases,  those  are  the  notes  of 
animals  remarkable  for  their  strength,  and  formidable  from 
their  ferocity.'  In  like  manner,  the  author  exemplifies  asso- 
ciations with  the  feeling  of  Beauty,  as  follows  : — '  The  Bleat- 
ing of  a  I^mb  is  beautiful  in  a  fine  day  in  spiing ;  the  L)wing 
of  a  Cow  at  a  distance,  amid  the  scenery  of  a  piistoral  land- 
scape in  summer.  The  call  of  a  Goat  among  rocks  is  strik- 
ingly beautiful,  as  expressing   wildness  and   iudopendence. 
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TLe  Hum  of  the  Beetle  is  beautiful  on  a  fiue  summer  evening, 
as  appearing  to  suit  the  stillness  and  repose  of  that  pleasing 
seasoa  The  Twitter  of  the  Swallow  is  beautiful  in  the 
morning,  and  seems  to  be  expressive  of  the  cheeifuhiess  of 
that  time.  A  similar  illustmtion  can  be  derived  from  Colours 
and  appearances  to  the  eye/  The  impressive  emotion  roused 
by  the  discharge  of  thunder  can  be  evoked  by  the  transient 
Hash  in  the  window,  an  effect  in  itself  very  trivial,  but  able 
to  recall  the  grander  features  of  the  phenomenon,  and  through 
these  the  emotion  of  the  Sublime.  The  relics  of  a  storm, 
seen  in  tlie  disorder  and  wreck,  revive  the  feeling  impressed 
by  the  height  of  its  fury.  The  language  that  describes  such 
l)henoniena,  when  aptly  used,  can  arouse  the  emotions  purely 
by  the  force  of  association. 

Alison  extends  the  illustration  of  his  doctrine  to  Forms 
and  Motions,  as  well  a^  sounds  and  colours,  and  supplies  ex- 
amples in  great  abundance  under  all  these  heads.  I  believe 
he  has  here  too,  in  many  instanoes,  put  forward  intrinsic 
effects  as  the  effects  of  association ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  has 
put  it  beyond  dispute,  that  the  associating  principle  operates 
largely  in  clothing  indifferent  objects  with  a  power  to  raise 
motion  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 

There  is,  T  am  satisfied,  a  'primitive  influence  in  form  to 
produce  a  certain  amount  of  emotion,  of  the  kind  that  enters 
into  the  compositions  of  Art.  Curved  forms  and  winding 
movements  yield,  of  tliemselves,  a  certain  satisfaction 
through  the  muscular  sensibility  of  the  eye.  Yet  we  must 
add  to  this  original  impressiveness  an  influence  of  associa- 
tion ;  namely,  the  connexion  of  Ease  and  abandon  with  the 
curve  line,  and  of  Constraint  with  the  straight  line.  The 
free  natural  movements  of  the  arm  make  circular  figures ;  to 
draw  a  straight  line  requires  an  effort. 

In  everything  of  the  nature  of  a  Tool  or  a  Alachine,  tliere 
are  certjiin  appearances  that  are  pleasing  to  beliold,  as  sug- 
gesting Fitness  and  Ease  in  their  application  to  the  end.  A 
clear  polish  upon  steel  has  this  effect,  while  rust  is  painful 
from   the  suggestion  of  a  harsh  gi-atiug   action.      So   the 
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absence  of  noise,  in  the  working  of  a  machine,  gives  us  the 
agreeable  feeling  of  smooth,  easy  action. 

50.  The  ReadiTig  of  Emotional  Expression. — An  interesting 
case  of  associated  feeling  is  our  being  able  to  interpret  the 
signs  of  feeling  in  our  fellow-beings,  by  which  we  are  not 
merely  made  aware  of  their  state  of  mind,  but  also  derive  a 
large  amount  of  painful  and  pleasurable  feeling  to  ourselves. 
The  influence  of  the  smile  or  the  frown,  so  powerful  in 
human  life,  is  purely  an  associated  influence.  There  is 
nothing  intrinsic  in  the  lines  and  forms  of  feature,  displayed 
in  the  ftct  of  smiling,  to  cause  the  pleasure  occasioned  by  this 
m^ifestatioa  Incidentally,  fine  forms  and  curves  may  be 
pfjduced  in  a  face,  and  there  may  be  a  display  of  beautiful 
tints  over  and  above,  but  when  these  things  occur  they  con- 
stitute an  additional  pleasure. 

The  meaning  of  a  smile,  together  with  the  susceptibility 
to  the  -cheering  influence  of  it,  are  learnt  among  the  early 
acquisitions  of  infancy.  The  child  observes  that  this  expres- 
sion accompanies  the  substantial  pleasures  that  need  no  asso- 
ciation to  give  them  the'r  character.  The  smile  of  the  parent, 
or  of  the  nurse,  means  all  the  agreeables  of  food,  dress,  play, 
si)ectacle,  excitement,  society.  The  frown  is  as  invariably 
connected  with  privation  and  pains.  An  enduring  associa- 
tion thus  obtains  between  one  cast  of  features  and  all  the 
good  things  of  life,  and  between  another  expression  and  the 
ills  that  human  power  can  inflict ;  and  hence  the  one  is  able 
to  diffuse  a  gladdening  influence,  while  the  other  tends  to 
excite  a  feeling  of  depression  and  gloom.  All  through  life 
we  are  subject  to  these  influences  of  associated  emotion.  So, 
there  are  tones  of  voice  that,  in  the  same  way,  can  cause 
pleasure  or  pain  by  a  power  of  suggestion.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  is  a  certain  intrinsic  ellicacy  in  the  tones 
usually  adopted  to  convey  the  intended  ellect.  For  con- 
veying love  and  approbation,  w^e  choose  our  soft  and  gentle 
tones ;  for  the  opposite,  we  are  led,  both  by  passion  and  by 
choice,  to  use  tones  that  are  j)ainful  and  grating.  Tliere 
is    no    original    or    intrinsic    difference    of   effect    between 
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pleased  and  anp^y  features,  but,  in  vocal  utterance,  there  is  a 
manifest  suitability  of  some  tones  for  pleasing  expression,  and 
of  others  for  the  reverse. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  pleasures  to  see  happy  beings  around 
us,  and  especially  those  that  have  the  power  of  expressing 
their  feelings  in  a  lively  manner.  Children  and  animals,  in 
their  haj)py  moods,  impart  a  certain  tone  of  gaiety  to  a  spec- 
tator. On  the  other  hand,  the  wretched,  the  downcast,  and 
the  querulous,  are  apt  to  chill  and  depress  those  in  their 
company.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  merely  beholding,  or 
even  in  imagining,  the  appearances  and  accompaniments  of 
superior  happiness,  w^hich  probably  accounts  in  part  for  the 
disposition  to  do  homage  to  the  wealthy,  the  powerful,  the 
renowned,  and  the  successful  among  mankind. 

Associated  emotion  is  the  medium  of  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  others.  We  have  to  acquire  the  signs  of  feel- 
ing, in  order  to  make  the  states  of  others  our  own.  We 
learn  the  natural  appearances  of  the  different  emotions,  and 
also  the  names  that  describe  them,  which  appearances  and 
names  are  the  medium  for  realizing  them.  As  in  all  else, 
there  are  great  individual  differences  of  progress  in  this 
acquirement,  and  corresponding  differences  in  the  power  of 
sympathy. 

Among  the  associations  of  Feeling,  we  should  not  omit 
the  important  sentiments  of  moral  approbation  and  moral 
disap2)rnhatix)n.  These  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
gi'eatly  the  result  of  education ;  indeed,  the  fact  is  too  noto- 
rious to  be  controvert<?d.  The  well-trained  child  constantly 
finds  certain  acts  spoken  of  with  marked  disapprobation,  and 
visited  with  pain,  which  gives  to  disapprobation  its  meaning ; 
and  there  grows  up,  as  a  consequence,  a  strong  association 
between  those  actions  and  the  feelings  of  dread  and  aver- 
sion. A  high  motive  power  is  thus  generated  for  abstain- 
ing from  lying,  theft,  cruelty,  neglect  of  studies,  and  other 
forbidden  acts.  This  is  one  side  of  our  moral  education 
The  other  side  is,  in  like  manner,  a  series  of  associations 
between  certain   actions  and  praise,  approval,  or  reward; 
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and  these  determine  the  acquired  sentiment  of  moral  ap- 
prohation.  How  little  of  either  of  the  two  modes  is  to  be 
found  where  nothing  has  been  done  to  impress  them,  is  best 
known  to  those  tliat  concern  themselves  with  tlie  outcasts 
of  society. 

The  rate  of  advancement  in  moral  training  depends  on 
several  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  the  energy  of  the 
impulses  that  trespass  against  the  laws  of  society  may  be 
strong,  or  they  may  be  weak,  by  nature.  But,  secondly,  a 
still  greater  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  aptitude  for 
vividly  retaining  the  penalties,  and  expressed  disapi)roba- 
lion,  of  wrong.  This  memory  for  good  and  evil  appears  to 
be  a  special,  or  local,  mode  of  retentiveness,  as  much  so  as 
colour  or  music ;  it  does  not  always  accompany  high  intel- 
lect generally,  and  it  is  occasionally  strong,  when  the  power 
of  recollection  in  other  things  is  weak.  It  belongs,  no 
doubt,  to  the  same  circle  of  sensibilities  that  includes  our 
prudential  and  our  sympathetic  regards.  For  both  pru- 
dence and  sympathy  must  concur  to  a  well  developed  moral 
sense. 

There  are  many  of  our  strong  likings  on  the  one  hand, 
and  strong  antipathies  on  the  other,  that  come  under  the 
class  of  reflected  influences.  The  sight  of  blood  afTocts  some 
persons  to  fainting,  which  cannot  be  owing  to  anything  in 
the  mere  appearance  of  it ;  apart  from  association,  the  rich 
scarlet  hue  would  make  this  a  really  agreeable  object  to 
the  eya 

ASSOCIATIONS  OF  VOLITION. 

51.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  mistake,  committed 
by  Reid,  in  pronouncing  the  voluntary  command  of  our 
limbs  and  other  moving  organs  instinctive.  If  we  observe 
the  movements  of  infancy,  we  see  plainly  that,  for  many 
months,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  command  of  the  active 
members,  in  obedience  to  an  aim  or  purpose  present  to  the 
mind.  An  infont  may  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  form  a 
wish,  and  be  quite  unable  to  execute  the  simplest  movements 
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for  attaining  the  thing  wished.  A  common  example  of  this 
is  the  attempt  to  seize  something  with  the  liaud,  as  a  spoon  ; 
we  see  the  most  awkward  movements  occurring,  evidently 
from  the  entire  want  of  any  definite  direction  of  the  limbs  at 
that  stage.  This  definite  direction  is  acquired ;  and  the 
acquisition  is  the  most  laborious  and  difficult  of  all  human 
attainments.  Tlie  performance  of  the  simple  movements  that 
we  wish  to  perform,  is  the  basis  of  our  acquirement  of  more 
complex  movements  at  a  subsequent  stage ;  but  our  fii*st 
education  is  self-education.  Until  a  child  can,  of  its  own 
accord,  put  out  its  hand  and  seize  an  object  before  its  eyes, 
whi(!h  for  the  lii-st  few  months  it  cannot  do,  any  attempt  to 
direct  it  is  in  vain  ;  and,  until,  of  its  own  accord,  it  can 
move  its  own  body  as  it  sees  something  else  moved,  it  has 
not  begun  to  be  an  educable  being. 

The  voluntary  command  of  tlie  organs  implies  the  foUovr- 
ing  things.  1st,  The  power  of  continuiwj  or  abating  a  present 
movement  in  obedience  to  a  present  feeling,  as  when  the 
child  sucks  while  the  appetite  is  gmtified,  and  ceases  when 
satiety  comes  on.  We  have  referred  this  to  a  primary  law 
of  the  animal  organization,  namely,  that  pleasures  are  accom- 
panied with  an  increase,  and  pains  with  a  diminution,  of  the 
vital  energies.  So  far.  Volition  is  an  Instinct  2ndly,  The 
power  of  selecting  a  movement  in  order  to  heighten  or  abate 
a  present  feeling,  as  when  the  child  directs  its  head  and 
mouth  to  seize  the  nipple,  and  begins  sucking.  There  may 
be  a  few  instances  of  instinctive  movements  of  this  kind,  but 
in  general  they  are  acquired,  being  determined  by  means  of 
associatitjn.  The  coincidence  of  the  movement  and  the 
feeling  must  be  at  first  accidental ;  the  movement  springing 
up  of  its  own  accord,  and  finding  itself  able  to  control  the 
feeling,  the  two  become  after  a  time  so  firmly  connected  that 
the  one  suggests  the  other.  Thus  the  movement  of  the  eyes 
and  head  is  at  first  spontaneous,  but  the  agreeable  feelings  of 
light  brought  on  by  these  movements  prompt  their  continu- 
ance, and  the  pleasure  grows  to  be  associated  with  these  move- 
ments ;  whereupon,  when  this  feeling  is  present  to  the  mind 
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as  a  wish,  it  prompts  the  requisite  exertions.  Tims  it  is  that 
a  child  learns  to  search  out  a  light  in  a  room  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  maximum  of  the  illumination  ;  it  learns  to  turn  its 
view  to  the  fire,  or  the  window,  or  to  some  face  that  it  has 
begun  to  recognize  agreeably.  Volition  m(»ans,  3rdly,  the 
performance  of  some  intermediate  actions  with  a  view  to  our 
gratification ;  as  when  things  are  seized  with  the  hand  in 
order  to  be  carried  to  the  mouth,  and  when  animals,  de- 
scr}*ing  their  food  at  a  distance,  set  themselves  to  move 
forward  to  lay  hold  of  it.  These  intermediate  actions  are 
most  manifestly  the  result  of  experience,  in  the  human 
subject  at  least  The  power  of  locomotion  has  first  to  be 
developed ;  the  exerting  of  the  power  then  becomes  associ- 
ated with  its  various  consequences,  and  among  others  that  of 
bringing  the  individual  within  reach  of  tlie  ohj<*cts  of  its 
desires.  4thly,  The  voluntary  command  of  the  organs 
means  the  power  of  imitation,  or  of  performing  actions  in 
consequence  of  seeing  them  performed.  Here  a  link  has  to 
be  established  between  a  certain  appearance  to  the  eye  and 
the  movement  of  corresponding  organs  in  the  individual's 
self.  In  the  case  of  vocal  imitation,  a  sound  is  the  antece- 
dent of  an  utterance,  each  sound  heard  being  associated  with 
a  distinct  movement  of  the  chest  and  larynx,  under  the 
proper  attitudes  of  the  mouth.  It  is  not  uncommonly  sup- 
posed that  imitation,  both  of  actions  and  of  sounds,  is  instinc- 
tive ;  but  I  believe  this  to  be  incorrect  othly,  Under  volition 
we  include  the  power  of  moving  our  organs  m(n*ely  on 
ths  wish  to  see  them  moved ;  as  when  I  look  at  my  hand, 
and  will  to  raise  it  Here  a  connexion  is  formed  between 
the  sensible  appeamnce  of  any  member,  or  the  id(ja  left  by 
that  sensible  appearance,  and  its  being  moved.  Lastly,  we 
can  make  a  movement  on  being  directed  to  do  so,  by  the  ivtrt 
Icing  luimed ;  '  up  head,'  *  down  hands/  &c.  This  is  a 
further  association,  formed  between  certain  names  or  sounds 
and  a  particular  class  of  movements.  All  tliese  various 
actions  are  employed  in  the  most  elementary  ellbrts  of  the 
will   to   control   the   body.      Others   could   be  named   that 
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transcend   their  range   of    influence,   as,   for   example,   the 
control  of  the  passions  and  the  command  of  the  thoughts.* 

•  The  following  aro  notes  of  observations  made  upon  the  earliest  moTH- 
ments  of  two  lambs  seen  during  tho  first  hour  after  birth,  and  at  sub^fqoent 
stages  of  their  development.  The  two  camo  from  the  same  mother,  and  their 
actions  "were  in  the  main  alike. 

One  of  the  lambs,  on  being  dropped,  was  tiiken  hold  of  by  the  f*hfphord, 
and  laid  on  the  ground  so  as  to  rest  on  its  four  knees.    For  a  very  short  time, 
perhaps  not  much  above  a  minute,  it  kept  still  in  this  attitude.     A  certain 
force  was  doubtless  exerted  to  enable  it  to  retain  this  position  ;  but  the  firrt 
decided  ex«Ttion  of  the  creature's  own  energj'  was  shown  in  sttnding  up  on 
its  h-gs,  which  it  did  after  the  pause  of  little  more  than  a  minute.     The 
power  thus  put  forth  I  can  only  describe  as  a  spontaneous  burst  of  the 
locomotive  energy,  under  this  condition,  namely,  that  as  all  tho  four  limbs 
were  actuated  at  tho  same  instant,  the  innate  power  must  have  been  guided 
into  this  quadruple  channel  in   consequence  of  that  nerv  lus  org-.tnization 
that  constitutes  the  f<»ur  limbs  one  related  group.     Tho  animal  now  8t4X>i  on 
its  logs,  tlie  feet  being  considerably  apirt  so  as  to  widen  the  bas*^  of  supp-^rt. 
The  energy  that  raised  it  up  continued  flowing  in  order  to  maintdn  the 
standing   posture,  and    tho  animal  doubtless  had  the  consciousness  of  this 
flow  of  energy,  as  its  earliest  mental  experience.     This  standing  posture  was 
continued   for   a  minute   or  two  in  perfect  stillness.     Next   fuUowt^  the 
beginnings  of  locomotive  movement.     At  first  a  limb  was  raised  and  set 
down  again,  then  camo  a  second  movement  that  widened  the  animal's  base 
without  altering  its  position.     ^Vhen  a  more  complex  movement  with  two 
limbs  came  on,  the  <  fl't?ct  seemed  to  bo  to  go  sidi^ways ;  another  compU-x 
movi  nn.'nt  led  forwards ;  but  at  the  outset  there  appeared  to  be  nothim;  to 
diciiie  one  direction  rather  than  another,  for  tho  earlit^'tt  movt-ments  w«'re  a 
jumble  of  side,  forward,  and  backward.     Still,  the  alternation  of  limb  th.it 
any  cons«  cutive  advance  required,  seemed  within  the  pf>w»T  of  the  en  aturo 
during  th-  first  ten  niinnt»'S  of  life.     Sensation  as  yet  could  be  of  vt-ry  little 
avail,  and  it  was  evi.lcut  tliat  actiim  took  the  start  in  tho  anim  iI'k  hist^rv. 
The  eyis  were  wide  op«'n,  and  light  must  needs  have  entered  to  stimulate  the 
brain.     The  contact  with  tho  solid  earth  and  tho  feelings  of  Wfii^ht  and 
movement  were  the  earlitst  fellings.     In  this  state  of  uncertain  wandering 
with  littlo  change  of  place,  tho  lamb  was  seized  hold  of  and  carried  up  to  the 
sidi'  of  th<>  muther.     This  mudo  no  difi*erenco  till  its  nose  was  brought  into 
c«»ntact  with  the  woolly  skin  of  tho  dam,  which  originated  a  new  »;nsation. 
Thru    cannj   a   conjunctim   manifestly  of  the  voliti'.mal  kind.      Tln-n'  w.is 
cl.ail\  ji  tendency  to  sustiin  this  contact,  to  k.'Cp  tho  noso  rubbin-  upm  tho 
side  aiivl  b,  Ily  of  the  ewr.     On  tinding  a  certain  movement  to  have  this  .-fl'oct, 
that  m(»v..ment  was  sustained  ;  exemplifying  what  I  consider  the  primitive  or 
fuiid.tinrntal  fact  of  volition.     On  losing  tho  contact,  there  was  as  yet  no  i>owor 
to  ivcov.  r  it  bv  a  dinct  action,  for  the  indications  of  sight  at  tliis  stage  had 

I  aning.     The  animal's  b]>ontaueous  irregular  movements  were  continu.'d; 
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52.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  acquired  character  of  these 
several  voluntary  actions,  excepting  always  the  first,  I  shall 

for  a  time  they  were  quite  fruitless,  until  a  chance  coniict  oimo  about  again, 
and  this  contact  could  evidently  sustain  the  posture  or  movement  tliat  whs 
causing  it.  The  whole  of  the  first  hour  was  spent  in  these  various  movements 
about  the  mother,  there  being  in  thut  short  time  an  evidont  increase  of 
fiicility  in  the  various  acts  of  locomotion,  and  in  commanding  the  head  in 
■uch  a  way  as  to  keep  up  the  agreeable  touch.  A  sosond  hour  was  npent 
much  in  the  same  manner ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  third  hour,  tho  anim.ii, 
which  had  been  entirely  left  to  itself,  came  upon  the  teat,  and  got  this  into  its 
mouth,  llie  spontaneous  workings  of  the  mouth  now  yielded  a  new  senna- 
tion,  whereby  they  were  animated  and  sustained,  and  unexpt.'ctedly  the 
creature  found  itself  in  the  possession  of  a  new  pleasure;  the  satisfaction 
first  of  mouthing  the  object — next,  by-and-by,  the  pleasure  of  drawing  milk  ; 
the  intensity  of  this  last  feeling  would  doubtless  give  an  intense  spur  to  the 
co-existing  movements,  and  keep  thom  energetically  at  work.  A  n<-w  and 
grand  impression  was  thus  produced,  remaining  after  the  fact,  and  stimulating 
exertion  and  pursuit  in  order  to  recover  it. 

Six  or  seven  hours  after  the  birth  tho  animal  had  made  notable  progress. 
Locomotion  was  easy,  the  forward  movement  being  preferred,  but  not  pre- 
dominant.  The  sensations  of  sight  began  to  have  a  meaning.  In  less  than 
twenty -four  hour?,  the  animal  could,  at  the  sight  of  the  mother  ahead,  move 
in  the  forward  direction  at  once  to  come  up  to  her,  showing  that  a  particular 
▼isible  image  had  now  been  assoeiated  with  a  definite  movement ;  the 
absence  of  any  such  association  being  most  manifest  in  the  early  movements 
of  life.  It  could  proceed  at  once  to  the  teat  and  suck,  guided  only  by  its 
desire  and  the  sight  of  the  object.  It  was  now  in  the  full  exercise  of  tho 
locomotive  faculty ;  and  verj  soon  it  could  be  seen  moving,  with  the  nose 
along  the  gD)und  in  contact  with  the  grass,  tho  preliminary  of  seizing  tho 
blades  in  the  mouth. 

I  am  not  able  to  specify  minutely  the  exact  periods  of  the  various  deve- 
lopments in  the  self-education  of  this  lamb,  but  tho  above  are  correct 
•tatements  to  the  best  of  my  recoUection.  Thn  observations  proved  distinctly 
these  several  points,  namely,  first,  the  existence  of  spontaneous  action  as  tho 
earliest  fact  in  the  creature's  history ;  second,  tho  absence  of  any  definite 
bent  prior  to  experienced  sensations ;  and  third,  the  power  of  a  sensation 
actuaUy  experienced  to  keep  up  the  coinciding  movement  of  the  time, 
thereby  constituting  a  voluntary  act  in  tho  initial  form.  What  was  also 
very  remarkable,  was  the  rate  of  acquisition,  or  the  rapi<lity  with  which  all 
the  associations  between  sensations  and  actions  became  fixed.  A  power  that 
the  creature  did  not  at  aU  possess  naturaUy,  got  itself  matured  as  an 
acquisition  in  a  few  hours ;  before  the  end  of  a  week,  the  lamb  was  capable 
of  almost  anything  belonging  to  its  sphere  of  existence  ;  and  at  the  lapse  of 
a  fortnight,  no  difference  could  be  seen  between  it  and  the  aged  members  of 
the  flock. 
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select  the  case  of  Imitation.  If  we  can  prove  satisfactorily 
that  this  is  not  instinctive,  but  acquired,  little  doubt  will 
remain  on  the  other  cases. 

(1.)  The  first  argument  against  instinctive  imitation  is  the 
fact,  that  no  imitation  whatever  takes  place  during  the  first 
few  months  of  infant  existence.  So  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  there  is  very  little  during  the  first  year.  But  a  primitive 
impulse  ought  to  appear  much  earlier.  The  instinctive 
movements  discussed  in  the  preceding  Book  show  themselves 
from  the  very  commencement  of  life.  There  is  no  new  de- 
velopment or  manifestation  of  power  at  the  time  when  the 
imitative  propensity  comes  on  ;  there  is  nothing  parallel,  for 
example,  to  the  physical  changes  that  show  themselves  at 
pubei-ty,  along  with  the  new  feelings  of  that  period.  The 
child  is  seen  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of  active  exertion  of 
its  own,  in  the  course  of  those  unimitative  months  ;  the  power 
of  repeating  the  actions  of  others  would  be  exceedingly  valu- 
able at  this  time,  and  would  save  much  fruitless  endeavour  ; 
but  the  very  faintest  tendency  in  this  direction  cannot  be 
discerned.  There  may  be  instances  of  a  more  precocious 
i'aculty  than  any  that  I  have  observed,  but  these  would  not 
affect  the  present  argument 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  imitation,  when  it  does  begin,  is 
slow  and  gradual  in  its  progress,  a  fact  that  looks  like  acqui- 
sition, and  not  like  instinct.  We  find,  for  example,  that,  in 
speech,  the  imitation  is  at  first  limited  to  one  or  two  articula- 
tions, and  that  others  come  on  by  degrees  at  considerable 
intervals.  If  there  were  any  primitive  connexion  in  the 
l)rain  between  a  sound  heard,  and  the  reproduction  of  that 
sound  with  the  voice,  it  ought  to  be  as  good  for  one  letter  of 
tlie  alphabet  as  for  another.  So  with  the  movement  of  the 
hand ;  why  should  one  be  possible,  while  no  amount  of 
example  will  bring  out  a  second,  not  in  itself  more  difficult  ? 

(3.)  The  imitation  very  often  fails  after  it  has  once  been 
hit.  A  child  has  caught  a  certain  sound,  and  will  at  parti- 
cular times  produce  it ;  yet  at  other  times  there  is  no 
possibility  of  bringing  on  the  utterance.     This  is  constantly 
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seen  in  the  first  efforts  of  children.  It  is  i 
repeat  to  them  a  sound,  a  letter,  or  a  syllabL 
shown  themselves  able  to  pronounce  ;  tlie  association  ^^ 
the  audible  impression  and  the  specific  vocal  exertion  has 
plainly  not  yet  been  formed  ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  instinctive. 
The  child  has,  in  the  course  of  its  spontaneous  articulate 
movements,  come  on  the  sound  huniy  and  this  sound  once 
pronounced  is  likely  to  recur  in  the  cycle  of  its  spontaneous 
actions ;  but  to  utter  the  syllable  at  the  instance  of  anotluT 
person's  utterance  is  something  additional.  As  an  acquisi- 
tion, I  can  easily  render  to  myself  an  account  of  tlie  i)rocess. 
The  sound  spoken  is  also  heard;  besides  the  vocal  exertion, 
there  is  a  coincident  impression  on  the  ear ;  an  association 
grows  up  between  the  exertion  and  the  sensation,  and,  aftcir 
a  sufficient  time,  the  one  is  able  to  recall  the  otlier.  The 
sensation,  anyhow  occurring,  brings  on  the  exertion  ;  and 
when,  by  some  other  persons  repeating  the  syllable,  the 
familiar  sound  is  heard,  the  corresponding  vocal  act  will 
follow.  Experience,  I  think,  proves  that  the  time  elaps- 
ing between  the  ability  to  utter  a  sound,  and  the  readi- 
ness to  utter  it  on  its  being  heard,  corresponds  to  the  time 
requisite  for  an  adhesion  to  grow  up  between  the  two  hetero- 
geneous elements,  the  one  a  spontaneous  action,  the  other  a 
sensation.  These  early  sounds  come  out  more  frecpiently  of 
themselves,  than  under  the  stimulus  of  imitation,  which 
proves  that  the  exertion  precedes  the  power  of  imitatin:]^. 

If  imitation  be  instinctive,  there  must  be  several  thousands 
of  instinctive  connexions  between  sensations  and  actions.  The 
sound  of  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  every  word,  would 
require  to  be  connected,  by  a  primitive  adhesion,  with  definite 
movements  of  the  larynx,  the  mouth,  and  the  chest.  Every 
movement  of  the  hand  would  need  to  be  associated  with  the 
visible  appearances  of  the  same  movement  in  otlier  human 
beings.  We  should  have  to  affirm  the  manifest  absurdity 
that  associations  could  be  formed  between  things  yet  unex- 
perienced ;  between  sounds,  and  sights,  and  actions,  long 
before  anything  had  been  heard,  seen,  or  done. 
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/  (4)  It  is  notorious  to  observation,  that  more  is  done  by 

the  nurse  imitating  the  child,  than  by  the  child  imitating  the 
/  nurse.     When  an  articulation  is  stumbled  on,  it  is  caught  up 

by  all  around,  and  the  child  is  made  familiar  with  the  sound 
as  proceeding  from  other  voices,  in  addition  to  its  own.  This 
would  obviously  promote  the  growth  of  the  needful  adhesive 
connexion. 

(5.)  Imitation  varies  with  the  natural  abundance  of  spon- 
taneous activity,  being  most  efficient  where  the  spontaneous 
variety  and  flexibility  are  good.  A  child  will  learn  to  imi- 
tate singing,  in  proportion  as,  of  its  own  accord,  it  falls  into 
musical  notes.  Its  own  native  song  must  come  first :  the 
goodness  of  that  will  be  a  condition  of  its  acquiring  the  song 
of  others.  In  whatever  department  any  individual  shows 
spontaneous  and  unprompted  facility,  in  that  department  will 
the  same  individual  be  imitative  or  acquisitive 

(6.)  Imitation  advances  with  the  acquired  habits.  In 
learning  to  dance,  the  deficiency  of  the  association  between 
the  pupil's  movements  and  the  sight  of  the  master's,  renders 
the  first  steps  difficult  to  acquire.  The  desired  movements  are 
not  naturally  performed  at  the  outset  Some  movements  are 
made ;  sufficient  voluntary  command  of  the  limbs  and  body  has 
been  acquired,  in  other  shapes,  to  set  a-going  action  of  some 
kind ;  but  the  first  actions  are  seen  to  be  quite  wrong ;  there  is 
a  manifest  want  of  coincidence,  which  originates  new  attempts; 
and  these  failing,  others  are  made,  imtil  at  last  the  posture  is 
hit.  The  grand  process  of  trial  and  error  brings  on  the  first 
coincidence  between  a  movement,  and  the  appearance  of  that 
movement  in  another  person ;  repetition,  by  constituting  a  co- 
hesive link,  makes  the  imitation  at  last  easy.  Upon  this  acqui- 
sition, other  acquisitions  of  th€  same  kind  are  based,  and  the 
improvement  is  accelerating.  Thus  it  is  that  we  pass  through 
an  alphabet  of  imitation  in  all  arts ;  the  fixing  of  the  associa- 
tion in  the  first  links  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  process. 

(7.)  It  is  in  harmony  with  all  that  has  now  been  advanced, 
that  imitation  depends  likewise  on  the  delicacy  of  the  sense 
that  perceives  the  effect. 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  Imitation 
in  particular,  or  the  acquisitions  that  enter  into  volition  in 
genei-al.  It  is  enough,  for  the  present,  to  show  that  the  asso- 
ciative principle  is  an  indispensable  requisite  here  as  else- 
where. All  the  conditions  already  specified,  as  affecting  the 
rate  of  adhesiveness  in  other  acquirements,  might  be  exem- 
plified likewise  in  these.  The  great  peculiarity  in  their 
case  arises  from  the  circumstances  of  their  commencement. 
Being  the  starting  point  of  every  other  branch  of  education, 
they  must  find  their  own  way  through  struggles  and  acci- 
dents, trials  and  failures.  Eeposing  upon  the  great  funda- 
mental link  between  consciousness  and  jDresent  action, — 
between  pleasure  or  pain,  and  the  activity  happening  at  the 
time, — they  come  at  last  to  supply  definite  connexions 
between  our  feelings  and  exertions,  so  as  to  enable  us  not 
merely  to  control  a  movement  at  work,  but  to  call  dormant 
actions  into  being  at  the  instance  of  our  reigning  desire. 

Of  the  various  circumstances  affecting  the  j^rogress  of 
these  volitional  associations,  the  engagement  of  the  cerebi-al 
energy  or  concentrated  attention  is  of  signal  consequence. 
This  condition,  necessary  at  any  age,  ceems  the  all-important 
one  in  the  early  months  of  our  existence.  The  moment  of 
an  acquisition  seems  generally  to  turn  upon  some  happy 
concurrence  of  aroused  attention,  or  mental  engrossment, 
with  the  action  ;  if  an  impression  is  not  detained  lor  a  time 
by  the  influence  of  some  feeling,  it  is  void  of  effect.  When 
the  child  hits  upon  an  exercise  that  gives  it  pleasure,  and  is 
thereby  led  to  repeat  the  act,  earnestly  and  intently,  the 
occasion  is  sure  to  bring  a  sensible  advance  in  lixing  the 
whole  connected  train. 

NATURAL  OBJECTS— AGGREGATES  OF  NATURAL  QUALITIES. 

53.  One  of  the  principal  components  of  human  intelligence 
is  our  permanent  hold  of  the  external,  or  object,  world  as  it 
strikes  the  senses. 

External  things  usually  affect  us  through  a  plurality  of 
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senses.  The  pebble  on  the  sea  shore  is  pictured  on  the  eye 
as  Form  and  Colour.  We  take  it  up  in  the  hand,  and 
thereby  obtain  the  impression  of  Form,  together  with  the 
Tactile  sensation  of  the  Surface.  Knock  two  together,  and 
there  is  a  characteristic  Sound.  To  retain  the  impression 
of  an  object  of  this  kind,  there  must  be  an  association  of 
all  these  different  effects.  Such  association,  when  matured 
and  firm,  is  our  idea,  our  intellectual  grasp  of  the  pebbla 

Passing  to  the  organic  world,  and  plucking  a  rose,  we 
liave  the  same  effects ;  form  to  the  eye  and  to  the  hand, 
colour  and  touch,  with  the  addition  of  odour  and  of  tasta 
A  certain  time  is  requisite  for  the  coherence  of  all  these 
qualities  in  one  aggregate,  so  as  to  give  us  the  enduring 
image  of  the  rose.  When  fully  acquired,  any  one  of  the 
characteristic  impressions  may  revive  the  others  ;  the  odour, 
the  sight,  the  feeling  of  the  thorny  stalk, — each  of  these  by 
itself  will  hoist  the  entire  impression  into  the  view.  Should 
we  go  to  work  and  dissect  the  flower  botanically,  we  obtain 
new  impressions  to  enter  into  the  common  aggregate. 

It  is  by  rapidly  associating  these  qualities,  in  other  words, 
by  the  ready  adhesion  of  impressions  of  sight,  touch,  and  the 
other  senses, — that  a  person  becomes  largely  conversant  with 
Mineral,  Vegetiible,  and  Animal  bodies.  In  the  mind  of  the 
Naturalist,  the  sensations  of  sight  and  of  touch,  more  especi- 
ally, must  take  a  ready  hold.  A  good  general  adhesiveness, 
aided  by  the  special  or  local  susceptibilities,  is  chiefly  to  be 
depended  on.  The  element  of  concentration  of  mind  must 
be  present  likewise,  in  the  shape  of  an  interest  for  the  stud)'. 
To  this  requisite,  however,  we  must  attach  an  important 
qualification.  When  a  department  of  acquisition  involves  a 
great  mass  of  detail,  the  attention,  spread  over  a  wide  area, 
cannot  be  strongly  concentrated  at  any  point ;  the  concen- 
tration must  be  relative  to  alien  subjects  which  excite  no 
interest  at  alL  The  natural  or  unprompted  adhesiveness, 
whether  from  general  or  from  local  endowment,  is  called  for 
alike  in  Natural  History  and  in  Languages. 

The  power  of  observation  ever  fresh  and  buoyant,  the 
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energy  of  the  brain  thrown  into  visual  and  tactile  sensation, 
are  chai-acteristics  not  of  the  naturalist  alone,  but  of  all 
men  that  deal  with  outward  thint;s  in  the  concrete ;  as  the 
engineer,  the  military  commander,  and  the  poet.  In  those 
things  that  appeal  to  other  senses  also — as  articles  of  food — 
there  is  an  additional  motive,  growing  out  of  their  special 
interest  So,  there  may  be  a  superadded  charm  of  the  artistic 
kind,  determining  a  preference,  with  some  minds,  for  all 
objects  of  a  nature  to  gratify  the  artistic  sensibilities.  But 
the  naturalist  should  be  above  such  partialities ;  to  him 
every  natural  object  must  possess  a  moderate  interest,  and 
no  one  more  than  a  fair  share ;  it  is  only  by  this  modera- 
tion that  he  can  keep  his  mind  equal  to  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  natura 

54.  From  the  objects  of  the  world  thus  apprehended,  as 
they  strike  the  immediate  sense,  we  pass  to  a  higher  group  of 
aggregates, — things  with  properties  not  always  present  to  the 
view.  For  example,  a  cup  in  its  completeness  must  be  con- 
ceived as  containing  something,  as  serving  this  purpose  or 
use.  We  have  to  associate  with  the  permanent  sensible  qua- 
lities this  other  quality  of  usefulness  for  some  end,  which  has 
a  special  interest  in  it  to  quicken  our  retentiveness  of  the 
entire  total  Furniture  and  tools  and  implements  of  every 
description  have  this  superadded  quality,  which,  however, 
instead  of  burdening  the  memory,  rather  lightens  it  by  the 
spur  of  a  special  interest.  All  related  objects  are  more  easily 
fixed  in  the  mind  than  those  that  are  unrelated,  particularly 
if  the  relation  be  an  interesting  one.  A  monarch  is  more  im- 
jjressive  than  a  man ;  a  millstone  is  more  firmly  remembered 
than  a  useless  block  on  a  moor.  When  the  interest  in  indus- 
trial production  is  naturally  high  in  an  individual,  every  kind 
of  machine  arrests  the  regards  and  makes  a  stronger  impres- 
sion. We  liave  here  anothcu*  example  of  that  select  or  special 
attention,  which  concentrates  the  mind  upon  some  things  to 
the  neglect  of  others,  and  is  also  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
catholic  tendencies  of  the  naturalist  mind.  Xot  only  is 
taere  a  restriction  as  regards  the  objects  in  the  narrow  point 
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of  view,  but  the  properties  attended  to  are  more  limited-  If 
u  tool  has  a  good  edge,  its  specific  gravity  is  a  matter  of  in- 
diflference ;  if  a  quarry  yields  good  building  stone,  the  owner 
leaves  it  to  others  to»  determine  its  mineral  composition  and 
its  geological  era. 

NATURAL  AND  HABITUAL  CONJUNCTIONS— STILL  LIFE. 

55.  The  things  about  us  that  maintain  fixed  places  a  id 
relations,  become  connected  in  idea  as  they  are  in  reality, 
and  we  thus  lay  up  a  phantasmagoric  representation  of  our 
habitual  environment.  The  house  we  live  in,  with  its  furni- 
ture and  fittings,  the  street,  town,  or  rural  scene  that  wo 
encounter  daily,  by  their  incessant  iteration,  cohere  into 
abiding  rec^  llections ;  and  any  one  part  easily  brings  all  the 
rest  into  the  view.  These  familiar  haunts  exemplify  pic- 
torial adhe^'on  in  a  high  degree;  numen^us  repetitions  and 
lively  inteivst  combine  to  the  result.  Wo  likewii.e  asso- 
ciate a  number  of  human  beings  with  their  abodes,  dresses, 
avocations,  and  all  other  constant  accompaniments. 

Objects  at  a  distance  from  our  daily  circle  afford  a  better 
opportunity  of  testing  the  natural  adhesiveness  of  the  mind 
for  pictorial  expanse.  A  house  w^e  have  visited  only  once  or 
twice,  a  strange  street,  a  new  scene,  puts  to  the  proof  the 
visual  persistence  of  the  mind.  This  resolves  itself  partly 
into  the  case  of  coloured  impressions,  and  partly  into  that 
of  visual  forms,  the  tenacity  for  colour  being  the  essential 
point.  A  coloured  decoration  is  quite  irrecoverable,  if  the 
sense  of  colour  is  not  very  powerful ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a  heterogeneous  and  formless  collection  of  ornaments 
or  curiosities.  The  recollection  of  dresses  turns  principally 
upon  the  hold  we  have  of  colour.  The  interior  of  a  room 
implies  form,  and  may  be  retained  as  such  ;  but  if  the  sense 
of  colour  is  indifferent,  it  will  be  revived  only  in  outline.  A 
garden,  a  shrubbery,  an  array  of  fields,  also  rely  upon  the 
coloured  element.  The  more  irregular  the  outlines  of  things 
are,  the  more  do  we  depend  upon  the  tenacity  of  the  mind 
for  coloured  impressions. 
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Thus,  for  the  easy  retontion  of  the  variegated  imagery  of 
the  world  about  us  in  all  its  richness,  the  first  requisite  is  a 
powerful  adhesiveness  as  regards  colour.  This  gives  to  the 
miud  a  pictorial  character,  an  attraction  for  the  concrete  of 
nature,  with  all  the  interest  thence  arising.  We  have  just  seen 
how  far  it  belongs  to  the  naturalist;  it  is  also  the  common 
basis  of  character  in  the  Painter  and  Poet ;  for  although  both 
ttiese  have  to  select,  from  the  multitude  of  appearances,  such 
of.  tliem  as  have  an  interest  in  art,  yet  they  should  be  con- 
stituted to  keep  a  hold  of  anything  tliat  presents  itself  to 
the  eye,  whether  beautiful  or  not.  A  luxuriant  imagination 
implies  tlie  facility  of  retaining  scenes  of  every  description  ; 
nothing  less  could  sustain  the  flow  of  a  great  poet.  All 
'objects  may  not  be  beautiful  or  picturesque,  yet  there  is 
hardly  any  ai)pearance  but  may  enter  efieotively  into  some 
composition;  and^the  poet-painter  needs  to  be.  a  person  of 
stltjng  disinterested  retentiveness  for  everything  tliat  he  sees. 
Any  one  stopping  short  at  this  point  would  be  a  naturalist 
simply ;  but  when  the  poetic  sense  is  added  to  lay  a  special 
stress  upon  the  beautiful,  grand,  or  touching  objects,  the  natu- 
ralist passes  into  the  aitist.  A  strong  artistic  sense,  without 
the  broad  disinterested  hold  of  nature's  concretes  in  general, 
may  make  a  man  a  genuine  or  even  an  exquisite  artist,  but 
thin  aiid  meagre  in  his  conceptions — great  taste  with  feeble 
invention. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  respect  of  collusiveness,  the 
habitual  conjunctions  of  objects  differ  but  little  from  the 
individual  concretes.  The  retentiveness  of  the  sense  of 
Sight  is  the  mainstay  of  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  in 
the  smaller  and  more  accessible  objects  we  bring  in  touch 
and  other  senses ;  in  the  sphere  of  the  large  and  the  remote, 
we  embody  the  images  in  sight  alone. 

56.  Among  the  important  aggregates  implied  under  the 
present  head,  I  may  include  those  artificial  representations 
intended  to  aid  the  conception  of  the  outer  world,  as  for 
example.  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Pictorial  Sketches.  A  very 
great  utility  is  served  by  these  devices,  and  much  intellectual 
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power  and  practical  skill  depend  on  our  being  able  to  associate 
and  retain  tliein.  The  Geography  of  the  globe  is  summed  up  in 
an  artificial  globe,  or  in  a  set  of  maps,  with  outline,  shade,  and 
colour,  to  correspond  with  the  differences  of  sea  and  land, 
mountain  and  plain.  There  are  very  great  differences  among 
individuals  in  remembering  a  map.  A  good  adhesiveness  for 
colour  is  still  an  important  element,  just  as  in  the  recollection 
of  the  actual  surface  of  a  country.  It  is  a  case  of  that  facile 
retentiveness  of  a  great  multitude  of  impressions,  that  con- 
trasts with  the  severe  hold  of  a  few  selected  ones  ;  an  exten- 
sive rather  than  an  intensive  grasp.  Next  to  maps,  we  may 
reckon  Natural  History  sketches,  which  contain  a  great  variety 
of  appearance  depending  much  upon  differences  of  colour. 
Anatomical  diagrams  and  the  drawings  of  machinery  arc  of 
the  same  nature,  but  incline  to  the  diagrams  of  abstract 
science,  where  attention  is  strongly  concentrated  on  few  and 
limited  features.  When  we  come  to  the  figures  of  Euclid, 
colour  entirely  disai)pears  as  an  element  ;  the  pictorial 
retentiveness  is  of  no  avail.  Form  is  everything,  and  that 
Form  is  not  various,  but  limited,  and  exceedingly  important. 
This  illustrates,  by  contrast,  the  power  of  seizing  nature's 
aggregates  aind  concretes,  where  thousands  of  distinct  im- 
pressions must  fall  into  their  places  and  cohere  with  ease, 
and  in  a  short  time.  A  crowded  theatre  and  the  forty- 
seventh  of  Euclid  are  equally  objects  to  the  eye,  and  also 
to  the  conceiving  mind  when  they  are  gone  ;  but  the  region 
of  the  brain  that  determines  the  adhesiveness  must  be  quite 
different  in  the  two  cases ;  in  the  one,  we  have  colour  and 
variegated  form,  in  the  other,  a  few  regular  forms  with  nega- 
tion of  colour. 

57.  There  is  an  interesting  class  of  artificial  conjunctions, 
wherein  the  obvious  appearances  of  things  are  associated  with 
other  appearances  brought  out  by  Manipulation  and  Experi- 
ment. The  properties  of  a  Mineral — the  complete  notion 
that  we  can  attain  respecting  it — are  a  combination  of  the 
sight  and  the  touch  with  the  artificial  aspects  made  by  a  pro- 
cess of  measuring  angles,  a  fmcture,  a  scratch,  the  blowpipe. 
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the  application  of  an  acii  A  complex  impression  is  thus 
stamped  on  the  mind ;  at  an  after  time,  any  one  of  tbe 
characteristic  properties  will  revive  the  total  conception  of 
the  mineral.  So  in  Chemistry,  each  substance  is  conceived, 
not  simply  as  seen  and  handled  by  itself,  but  as  acted  on  by 
many  other  substances,  by  changes  of  temperature,  and  so 
forth.  The  chemist's  notion  of  sulphur  is  a  large  aggregate 
of  appearances  and  sensations  produced  in  various  ways  ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  notion  of  a  great  collection  of  substances — the 
compounds  of  sulphur — as  odour  of  burnt  brimstone,  oil  of 
vitriol,  salts  of  sulphuric  acid,  compounds  of  sulphur  with 
metals,  &c.  In  like  manner,  the  properties  of  a  plant  are 
not  completely  summed  up  and  aggregated  in  the  mind,  till, 
in  addition  to  all  the  aspects  it  presents  by  itself,  other 
aspects  are  taken  along  with  it,  brought  out  by  dissection 
and  manipulation.  This  is  an  exact  parallel  to  an  example 
occurring  under  the  immediately  preceding  head,  namely, 
tools  and  machinery,  where  the  present  aspect  has  to  be 
conjoined  with  other  appearances,  shown  when  they  are  put 
to  their  practical  uses. 

In  these  mineral  and  chemical  aggregates,  there  is  great 
scope  for  proving  the  force  of  contiguous  association,  but  still 
more  for  testing  the  disposition  to  dwell  upon  artificial  com- 
binations, the  results  of  previous  analysis  or  forced  separa- 
tion of  natural  conjunctions.  Science,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  illustrate,  is  repellent  to  the  natural  mind, 
from  the  necessity  of  disassociatvifj  appearances  that  go 
naturally  and  easily  together,  of  renouncing  the  full  and 
total  aspect  of  an  object  whereby  it  engages  agreeably  the 
various  senses,  and  of  resting  upon  some  feature  that  has 
no  interest  to  the  common  eye.  Those  compounds  of  sul- 
phur that  have  to  be  conjoined  with  the  simple  substance 
as  a  part  of  its  idea,  are  constantly  viewed  by  tlie  chemist 
under  the  one  aspect  of  composition  or  decomposilioa  in  the 
contact  with  other  bodies ;  the  appearance  of  any  single 
substance  to  the  eye  may  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  any  purpose 
of  his. 
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SUCCESSIONS. 

58.  If  we  except  complex  and  coinciding  muscular  move- 
ments, and  the  concurrence  of  sensations  through  different 
senses  at  the  same  moment,  all  associations  are  successive  to 
the  mind,  seeiug  that  we  must  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  both  in  the  original  experience  and  in  the  subsequent 
recollection.  The  features  of  a  landscape  can  be  conceived 
only  by  successive  movements  of  the  mind,  as  it  can  be  seen 
only  by  successive  movements  of  the  eye.  But  we  here 
contrast,  with  tlie  uniform  successions  that  result  in  the 
Simitltaneous,  tlie  variations  or  changed  aspects  of  things, 
called  Successions  proper. 

We  may  notice  first  the  successions  that  go  round  in  a 
cydc,  without  shock  or  interruj^tion,  as  day  and  night,  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  the  course  of  the  seasons.  The  different 
aspects  presented  ,by  the  sky  above  and  the  world  around, 
in  the  course  of  the  solar  day,  are  associated  in  our  minds  in 
their  regular  order,  and  anticipated  accordingly.  This  cyclical 
association  makes  up  one  part  of  our  knowledge,  or  experience 
of  the  world,  and  guides  our  actions  in  accordance  with  it. 
Such  slow  and  tranquil  changes  become  coherent  imder 
almost  the  very  same  conditions  as  the  aspects  of  still  life 
that  we  view  in  succession  by  moving  from  place  to  place. 
The  two  cases  are  very  different  in  themselves,  but  to  the 
mind  the  contemporaneous  in  reality  is  the  successive  in 
idea.  The  flow  of  moving  nature  is  associated  in  one  con- 
stant direction  ;  whereas  the  mental  association  of  still  nature 
is  backward  and  forward  in  various  directions  :  yet  the  same 
mental  adhesiveness  that  embraces  the  one,  embraces  the  other. 

A  second  class  is  comprised  by  successions  of  evolution ; 
as  the  development  of  a  plant,  or  an  aniuial,  through  all  its 
stages,  from  the  germ  to  the  decadence.  The  associations  of 
of  these,  as  they  occur  in  nature,  make  up  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  living  things.  The  peculiarity  of  the  case  is 
the  continuity  and  identity  of  the  main  subject,  and  tlie 
likeness  that  prevails  .in  the  midst  of  change  :  both  circum- 
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Stances  assisting  to  impress  the  different  stages  upon  the 
recollection.    If  we  have  already  formed  an  enduring  picture 
of  a  fir  sajjling,  we  have  not  much  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the   same  merely  expanded  in  dimensions,   the  form  and 
texture  remaining  the  same  ;  and  so  with  any  other  plant  or 
animal.    Where  a  creature  undergoes  a  radical  transforma- 
tion, as  a  butterfly,  or  a  frog,  we  have  to  conjoin  two  different 
appearances.     In  reality,  the  stages  of  evolution  are  more 
frequently  learned  by  seeing  them  altogether  on  different 
subjects,  as  in  a  plantation  of  trees,  or  in  the  mixture  of  all 
ages   in  human  society.     The  evolution  of  living  beings, 
plants,  or  animals,  in  their  growth  and  decay,  usually  excites 
a  strong  and  interested  attention,  which  operates  in  fixing 
the  successive  stages  in  the  recollection.    The  same  happens 
in  historical  evolutions,  and  it  is  particularly  aimed  at  in 
the  artificial   evolutions  of    the    drama   and  the  romance. 
There  is  also  a  strong  interest  attached  to  the  successive 
stages  of  a  constructive  operation,  a  process  in  the  arts,  a 
case  in  a  court  of  law,  or  the  course  of  a  disease.    A  mind 
naturally  adhesive  to  sensible  impressions  would,,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  acquire,  out  of  its  opportunities  of  observation,  a 
large  store  of  these  successions  ;  but  the  bent  of  interest 
concentrating  the  mind  upon  some,  in  preference  to  otliers, 
is  the  eflScient  circumstance.    One  man  is  engrossed  with  the 
progress  of  the  field  and  the  garden,  from  the  seed  to  the 
fruit;  another  looks  with  especial  eye  to  the  human  develop- 
ment in  body  or  in  mind.     The  widely-difi^used  romantic 
interest  stamps  with  ease  the  successions  of  a  plot  or  story. 

Apart  from  this  circumstance  of  special  interest  in  the 
unwinding  of  the  future,  the  associations  of  evolution  are  not 
materially  different  from  the  conjunctions  of  still  life,  these 
being  also  unavoidably  successive.  The  pages  of  a  book,  or 
the  houses  of  a  street,  exist  contemporaneously,  but  cannot 
be  viewed  otherwise  than  successively.  The  mind  formed  to 
associate  with  little  repetition  the  fiowcrs  of  the  same  garden- 
plot,  can  likewise  retain  the  different  phases  of  the  growing 
plant 
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59.  Relating  to  the  recovery  of  trains  of  imagery,  there 
is  a  fact  of  the  nervous  system  to  be  attended  to  ;  namely,  that 
a  mental  movement  once  set  on  tends  to  persevere  and  feed 
itself.  Wo  can  remark  in  the  eye  a  tendency  to  continue  in  any 
motion  when  commenced,  as  in  following  a  projectile,  or  in 
sweeping  round  the  sky  line  that  bounds  a  prospect.  The 
spontaneous  vigour  of  the  moving  organs  carries  them  forward 
in  any  direction  that  they  may  chance  to  enter  on ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  spontaneity  of  the  active  system,  the  stimulus 
of  the  sensation  itself  operates  in  sustaining  a  movement  that 
has  been  commenced.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  eye  so  naturally 
follows  out  a  vista,  or  traces  the  course  of  a  stream.  Seeing  the 
beginning  of  a  straight  line,  or  a  part  of  a  circle,  we  feel 
ourselves  led  on  to  the  conception  of  other  parts  hidden  from 
the  view.  A  tall  spire  carries  the  regards  upwards  far  into  the 
heights  beyond-  itself,  while  a  descending  current  gives  a  down- 
ward direction  to  the  bodily  or  the  mental  eye.  Just  as  we  ac- 
quire an  almost  mechanical  persistence  in  walking,  or  in  handling 
a  tool,  when  once  under  way,  so  the  sight  falls  into  a  given 
movement,  and  goes  on  of  its  own  accord,  over  the  course  that  has 
been  chalked  out  for  it.  When  our  eye  sweeps  along  the  line  of 
a  procession,  it  acquires  such  a  persevering  tendency  that  it  is 
apt  to  go  beyond  the  termination  until  its  view  in  that  direction 
is  completely  exhausted.  When  a  succession  of  objects  is  very 
rapid,  as  in  a  railway  train,  it  sometimes  impresses  a  diseased 
persistency  on  the  visual  circles,  and  we  feel  everything  about 
us  still  in  motion.  Like  all  the  other  actions  of  the  brain,  this 
persistency  has  a  moderato  and  healthy  pace,  which  easily 
subsides,  and  a  hurried  and  diseased  pace  that  we  cannot  check 
without  great  difficulty. 

Now,  in  the  operation  of  recalling  the  steps  or  members  of  a 
succession  at  the  prompting  of  those  that  go  before,  our  recollec- 
tion is  aided  by  the  tendency  to  go  forward,  or  to  leap  from  the 
one  at  present  in  the  view,  to  the  next  in  order.  This  restless 
forward  impulse,  will  not  suffice  of  itself  to  recall  the  next 
member  without  an  adequate  adhesive  growth  between  it  and  the 
preceding,  but  it  counts  for  something  in  the  act  of  recovering 
any  object  that  we  are  in  want  of  in  that  particular  train.  It 
determines  very  much  the  degree  of  rapidity  of  the  mental 
action  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  gives  a  marked  character  to 
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tbe  individual.  It  does  not  confer  intellectnal  power — this  de- 
pends on  the  proper  forces  of  the  intellect — but  it  favoura  prompt- 
ness and  qoickness  in  perceiving  whatever  it  is  within  our  power 
to  perceive,  a  qnalitj  often  nsefal  in  the  emergencies  of  life. 

60.  The  successions  designated  as  cause  and  effect,  are 
fixed  in  the  mind  by  Contiguity.  The  simplest  example  is 
where  our  own  activity  is  a  cause.  We  strike  a  blow,  and 
there  come  a  noise  and  a  fracture.  The  voluntary  energy  put 
forth  in  the  act,  becomes  thenceforth  associated  with  the  sound 
and  tbe  breakage.  Hardly  any  bond  of  association  arrives 
sooner  at  maturity,  than  the  bond  between  our  own  actions 
and  the  sensible  eflects  that  follow  from  them.  There  are 
circumstances  favouring  the  concentration  of  the  mind  upon 
this  particular  sequence. 

In  the  first  place,  these  effects  are  often  themselves 
energetic,  startling,  and  impressive.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
employment  of  the  word  'effect'  to  mean  what  yields  a 
startling  sensation,  something  that  takes  the  mind  by  storm. 
The  stronger  kinds  are  such  as  produce  some  startling  change 
in  the  still  routine  of  things.  The  firing  of  a  cannon  in  the 
quiet  of  the  night ;  the  shattering  of  a  window  ;  the  upsetting 
of  a  table  covered  with  crockery ;  the  kindling  of  a  confla- 
gration ;  the  taking  away  of  a  life, — are  all  intensely  exciting 
to  the  nervous  system  ;  and  the  excitement  engrosses  the 
mind.  One  sin<Tle  occasion  is  sufficient  to  connect  for  ever 
one  of  these  startling  events  with  its  immediate  antecedent 
or  cause.  According  as  the  effects  are  milder  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  slower  in  their  operation,  their  connexion  with  the 
causes  is  less  speedily  engrained  in  the  mind.  But  as  a 
general  rule,  causation,  when  distinctly  apparent, — that  is, 
when  the  two  or  more  members  of  the  succession  are  clearly 
ascertained  and  contemplated  by  the  mind, — impresses  itself 
much  more  strongly  than  the  successions  of  things  in  a  sweep 
of  landscape,  or  the  stages  of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  There 
is  in  man  a  natural  liking  for  effects,  owing  to  the  mental 
stimulus  they  give  ;  and  much  of  the  pleasure  of  life  is  made 
up  of  this  kind  of  excitement. 
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But  we  must  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  active 
impulses  of  the  human  mind,  which  are  in  many  instances 
the  causes  of  the  effects  we  see,  and  are  assumed  as  the  type 
of  all  other  causes,  are  readily  impressed  on  the  recollection  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  easy  to  recall  the  notion  of  any  action  of 
oui-s  that  has  been  concerned  in  producing  a  startling  change. 
Our  moving  members  lx?ing  always  with  us,  their  movements 
arc  the  most  familiar  facts  that  w^e  possess ;  we  can  easily 
remember  a  kick,  a  WTcnch,  or  any  other  common  action. 
Hence,  in  a  succession  of  two  steps,  one  a  familiar  action  of 
our  own,  the  other  a  striking  effect  on  our  senses,  the  first  is 
already  formed  into  a  permanent  idea  by  repetition,  the 
second  arrests  attention ;  the  fixing  of  the  two  is  therefore 
comparatively  rapid  and  sure.  Unfamiliar  actions  as  causes 
are  not  readilv  remembered :  intricate  constructions  and 
mechanism  do  not  impress  themselves  without  due  repetition. 

In  iniaginiug  the  causes  of  unknown  effects,  human  power 
is  the  first  thing  suggested,  from  the  facility  the  mind  has  of 
entering  into  this  cause,  and  also  from  the  pleasure  derived 
by  the  very  idea  of  human  energy  put  forth  in.  the  accom- 
plishment of  effects.  Hence  the  universal  disposition  to 
Iiersonify  the  powers  of  nature. 

61.  The  act  ion  and  reaction  of  one  man  on  another  is  a 
notable  examj^le  of  cause  and  effect,  under  circumstances 
favourable  to  recollection.  In  this  instance,  both  the  cause  and 
the  effect  are  human  manifestations,  readily  conceivable  from 
the  fact  that  we  ourselves  have  been  freq.uently  actuated  in 
the  same  w^ay.  Wlien  we  witness,  for  example,  an  encounter 
of  hostility,  both  the  provocation  and  the  retort  are  actions 
that  we  can  completely  realize  from  our  own  past  experience. 
Here,  too,  as  in  the  cases  above  noted,  the  rousing  of  a  human 
being  from  quiescence  to  animation,  is  a  startling  effect,  and 
arrests  and  impresses  the  beholder.  Most  persons  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  view  of  these  sudden  changes  in  the  expression 
of  living  beings,  which  constitute  a  great  part  of  our  interest 
in  society  and  in  the  drama.  By  noting  those  various  move- 
ments of  expression,  in  connexion  with  the  causes  of  them, 
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we  become  impressed  with  innumerable  sequences  of  cause 
and  effect ;  and  the  recollections  thus  formed  make  up  a  large 
portion  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  characters  of  man- 
kind. 

Some  minds  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  class  of 
effects  ;  the  movements  that  constitute  the  expression  of  men 
and  animals  take  a  deep  hold  of  their  attention,  and  are  pro- 
portionably  impressed  on  the  memory.  Such  minds  are 
thereby  rendered  more  than  usually  knowing  in  human 
nature ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  feel  a  lively  interest  in 
the  manifestations  of  living  creatures. 

62.  Our  impression  of  any  individual  man  or  woman  is 
made  up  of  their  permanent  image,  and  their  various  move- 
ments and  activity,  in  a  number  of  situations  and  circum- 
stances. Thus,  we  have  seen  some  one  made  angry ;  we 
connect  the  occurrence  with  the  experience  of  anger  in  our 
own  minds,  and  this  connexion  is  an  item  of  our  knowled^je 
of  that  person's  character.  When  the  auger  is  brought  before 
our  view,  we  are  reminded  of  the  cause  ;  when  the  provoca- 
tion is  i^resent,  it  recalls  the  anger.  We  can  use  the  know- 
ledge of  this  sequence  for  the  purpose  of  either  avoiding  or 
bringing  on  the  effect;  we  can  reproduce  it  dramatically;  we 
can  generalize  it  as  a  fact  of  human  nature  in  general ;  we 
can  explain  other  men's  anger  by  it.  Other  secjuences  are 
noted  in  like  manner ;  and,  by  sufficient  length  of  time  and 
opportunity,  we  can  associate  together  cause  and  effect 
through  the  whole  cycle  of  an  individuars  ordinary  actions. 
We  are  then  said  to  know  the  person's  chamcter.  Our  know- 
ledge of  animals  is  of  the  same  nature. 

The  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  human  presence  now 
spoken  of  may  arise  out  of  seveml  different  sources.  (1.)  To 
the  natural  history  mind  all  visible  imagery  is  impressive, 
the  human  face  and  form  among  the  rest.  (2.)  The  suscepti- 
bility to  visible  movements  is  a  distinct  element,  and  with  it 
is  connected  the  sense  of  forms,  and  particularly  the  human. 
(3.)  The  sympathetic  disposition,  as  contrasted  with  the  ego- 
tistic, or  self-engrossed,  is  in  favour  of  the  same  turn  for 
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noticing  other  people's  ways.  (4)  The  artistic  sense  finds 
much  of  its  material  in  the  human  subject,  and  is  thereby 
made  alive  to  the  manifestations  of  living  men.  To  all  these 
causes  of  special  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  humanity, 
wo  are  to  add  (5)  the  strong  passions  and  emotions  that  have 
our  fellow  beings  for  their  subjects ;  and  we  then  see  how  it 
comes  that  the  natural,  if  not  '  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man.'  The  interest  of  external  nature  viewed  by  itself  is 
cold  in  comparison  ;  hence  its  sequences  makes  a  much 
smaller  pai*t  of  the  acquired  ideas  of  causation  in  the  gene- 
rality of  minds,  than  those  relating  to  living  men  and  women. 
In  the  foregoing  view,  there  has  been  no  express  mention 
of  8cie7iiific  causation. 

MECHANICAL  ACQUISITIONa 

We  have  now  touched  on  the  chief  fundamental  classes 
of  associated  things  under  Contiguity.  What  remains,  is  to 
carry  out  the  illustration  into  the. several  departments  of 
intellectual  acquirement 

63.  Under  Mechanical  Acquisitions,  we  include  the 
whole  of  handicraft  industry  and  skill,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
the  bodily  members  in  the  more  obvious  and  universal 
actions  of  daily  life.  Military  training;  the  exercises  of 
sport,  recreation,  and  amusement ;  the  handling  of  tools  in 
every  kind  of  manual  operation  ;  the  care  of  the  person, — are 
all  so  many  acquired  or  artificial  linkings  of  action  with 
action,  or  action  with  sensation,  through  the  operation  of 
contiguous  adhesiveness. 

Tlie  first  element  of  Mechanical  Acquisitions  concerns 
the  quality  of  the  active  instrument — tlic  muscles.  All  the 
circumstances  formerly  described  (p.  335)  as  special  to  the 
association  of  movements — Muscular  »Strength,  Spontaneity, 
and  Delicacy  of  Discrimination — co-operate  in  promoting  our 
muscular  acquirements. 

The  next  thing  to  be  taken  into  account  is  the  delicacy  of 
the  senses  concerned  in  the  work  produced.     If  the  operation 
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is  to  make  a  paste,  or  brin^  out  a  polish,  Toucli  is  the  testing 
organ,  and  must  have  the  requisite  delicacy  ;  if  the  work  is 
judged  by  colour,  the  Eye  must  be  duly  sensitive  ;  if  to  play 
on  an  instrument,  the  Ear  must  discriminate  the  shades  of 
sound.  However  flexible  and  powerful  be  the  active  instru- 
ment, it  can  never  transcend  the  feeling  ot  the  effect  pro- 
duced. The  most  delicate  fingers  are  useless  for  musical 
performance,  when  the  ear  is  wanting  in  a  corresponding 
delicacy  of  musical  perception* 

Thirdly,  we  need  to  estimate  the  viotives  to  concentrated 
attention ;  of  these,  the  chief  is  a  taste,  interest,  or  liking  for 
the  occupation  itself ;  and  next  in  order  must  be  ranked  an 
agreeable  end  to  be  gained  by  means  of  it.  The  special  fasci- 
nation for  handicraft  industry,  manifested  in  some  constitu- 
tions, is  a  mixed  feeling.  Part  of  it,  however, — perhaps  the 
largest  part — comes  from  the  muscular  and  sensitive  endow- 
ments themselves ;  when  these  are  of  a  high  order  there  is  apt 
to  be  an  accompanying  charm  in  their  exercise.  The  mere 
possession  of  the  elements  of  skill — the  hand  and  the  sense — 
makes  it  a  pleasure  to  exercise  them ;  this  is  not  merely 
from  the  distinction  of  superiority  (a  motive  of  no  mean 
force),  but  also  from  the  concurrence  of  a  certain  amount 
of  feeling  with  every  considerable  endowment.  If  v/e  have 
a  powerful  and  flexible  active  organ,  we  are  gratified  by  its 
exercise.  In  like  manner,  as  to  the  sense  concerned,  we 
cannot  have  a  nice  ear  for  musical  pitch,  such  as  would 
favour  musical  acquirements,  without  being  susceptible  to 
the  pleasure  of  music  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  colour. 

*  As  regards  many  kinds  of  mechanical  manipulation,  tbo  muscular 
Ben»ibility  counts  twice,  being  a  property  of  the  organ,  and  also  a  property 
of  the  sense  Thus,  in  handling  a  dough,  or  tightening  a  string,  the  sense 
concerned  is  rau^-cular,  and  the  nice  graduation  of  the  arm  and  hand  to  suit 
the  desired  effect  is  also  a  muscular  discrimination.  Hence  manual  tact,  or 
skiU  in  working  with  tools  or  instruments,  is  doubly  dependent  on  tho 
muscular  endowment.  Even  where  tho  eflbct  is  judged,  not  tactually,  or  so 
as  to  bring  in  the  sense  of  resistance,  but  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  taste, 
the  flexibility  and  measured  graduation  of  the  active  organ  involves  the  dis- 
criminative  feeling  of  expended  power,  which  attaches  to  the  muscular  system, 
and  is  no  doubt  uncquaUy  manifested  in  different  constitutions. 
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The  more  general  feelings  of  the  mind,  involved  in 
mechanical  a2)titu(le,  are  the  pleasure  of  Power  in  producing 
effects,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  and  desires  that  are 
the  final  end  of  industrial  occupation.  Apart  from  the 
motives  of  subsistence  and  gain,  there  is  in  many  individuals 
a  considerable  degree  of  interest  in  mechanical  operations, 
attributable  to  the  possession  of  the  main  aptitudes  for  the 
work.  Gardening,  carpentry,  carving,  and  other  mechanical 
arts,  are  adopted  among  the  recreations  of  leisure  hours,  no 
less  than  music.  Louis  the  Sixteenth's  lock-making  has  a 
place  in  history. 

64.  We  must  now  advert  to  the  circumstances  aiding  in 
mechanical  acquisition,  that  depend  not  on  the  inborn 
peculiarities,  but  on  the  manner  of  going  to  work.  This  is  the 
practical  point.  In  the  army,  the  recruits  are  drilled  three 
times  a  day — morning,  forenoon,  and  afternoon,  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  each  time.  They  have  thus 
a  meal  and  a  period  of  rest  between  each  drilling.  The 
main  points  to  be  attended  to  are  these  : — In  the  first  place, 
the  moments  of  greatest  bodily  vigour  and  freshness  are  to  be 
selected.  In  the  next  place,  the  exercise  ought  not  to  be 
continued  too  long  at  a  time ;  when  the  muscles  and  brain 
are  once  thoroughly  fatigued,  the  plasticity  is  at  an  end ; 
nothing  is  gained  by  persisting  farther.  Lastly,  the  lessons 
ought  not  to  be  too  short :  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  time  is 
requisite  to  get  the  body  into  the  set  that  the  exercises 
require.  Scarcely  any  exercise  of  less  than  half  an  hour's 
duration,  will  take  a  decided  hold  of  the  system.  To  hit  the 
mean  between  the  period  of  thorough  engagement  of  the 
organs  in  the  work  on  hand,  and  the  period  of  excessive 
fatigue,  constitutes  the  practical  judgment  of  the  drill-master 
in  every  department.  In  the  army,  where  the  time  of  the 
learners  is  completely  under  command,  the  system  of  three 
daily  lessons  with  intervals  of  rest  and  refreshment  is  chosen 
as  the  best  arrangement  on  the  whole ;  the  mental  disgust 
apt  to  be  generated  by  occupying  the  entire  strength  of  the 
system  upon  one  class  of  operations,  is  not  taken  into  account 
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In  the  discipline  of  early  education  in  general,  there  is  more 
variety  of  interest,  and  it  is  possible  to  occupy  nearly  half 
the  day  continuously  upon  the  work.  But  the  army  system 
is  the  model,  in  circumstances  where  it  is  practicable  to  bring 
the  pupils  together,  early  morning,  forenoon,  and  afternoon. 

The  rule  for  the  exercises  of  the  learner  is  very  different 
from  the  rule  for  the  practised  workman  at  his  work.  In 
this  last  case,  long  continued  and  uninterrupted  application  is 
best  But  in  learning  a  new  thing,  the  stress  of  the  attention 
very  soon  fatigues  the  brain ;  so  does  the  committing  of 
blunders  and  false  steps.  Moreover,  the  organs  unhabituated 
to  an  operation  are  less  able  to  sustain  it.  When,  however, 
the  mechanical  routine  is  perfect,  and  the  parts  strengthened 
by  long  practice,  it  is  better  to  continue  at  work  for  a  number 
of  consecutive  hours. 

Tlie  youth  learning  a  trade  keeps  the  same  hours  as 
the  workman,  and  is  not  treated  as  an  army  recruit  or  a 
school-boy.  In  his  circumstances  the  plan  of  proceeding  is 
different.  The  apprentice,  having  gained  some  one  single 
step,  before  taking  another,  goes  on  repeating  that  process 
exactly  as  a  productive  workman  Ilis  education  is  sj^read 
over  a  longer  time,  and  is  largely  diluted  with  routine  work. 
This  makes  his  situation  tolerable  during  the  long  hours  of 
the  working  day.  It  is  when  the  rate  of  acquisition  is 
pushed  to  the  uttermost,  and  actual  production  is  disregarded, 
that  the  system  of  long  intervals  of  rest  is  most  necessary.* 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  learner's  progress  is  vitally  de- 
pendent on  the  absence  of  any  other  engrossing  passion  or 
pursuit.  This  makes  it  of  so  great  consequence  to  have  a 
liking  for  the  subject. 

VOCAL  OR  LINGUAL  ACQUISITIONS^ 

Although  the  acquisitions  of  the  articulating  organs,  in 
speech  and  languages,  follow  the  very  same  general  laws  as 

*  I  shoald  remark,  however,  that  it  is  unnatural,  and  on  various  accounts 
injudicious,  to  require  an  apprentice  to  work  the  full  time  of  a  fully-iraiued 
man. 

28 
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other  mechanical  acquirements,  their  importance  as  a  branch 
of  human  intelligence  claims  for  them  a  special  notice.  I 
shall  advert  first  to  the  vocal  exercise  of  singing. 

65.  The  acquiring  of  musical  airs  and  harmonies  by  the 
yoice  depends  on  the  Vocal  Organs,  and  on  the  Ear,  aided  by 
certain  Sensibilities  that  may  be  supposed  to  pass  beyond  the 
ear. 

As  regards  the  Vocal  Organs  themselves,  the  conditions 
are  those  already  stated  for  the  muscular  aptitudes  generally. 
To  the  first  and  second  conditions — Vigour  and  Spontaneity, 
we  must  add,  if  not  implied,  natural  Compass  or  flexibility. 
The  third  condition,  the  delicate  Discrimination  of  degrees  of 
vocal  expenditure,  is  what  most  decisively  operates  in  fine 
execution,  as  well  as  being  the  test  of  vocal  retentiveness. 

Next  comes  the  Ear,  the  regulator  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  spontaneity  of  the  Voica  With  a  view  to  music,  as 
already  noticed,  the  ear  must  be  discriminatingly  sensitive  to 
pitch,  and  thence  to  harmonies  and  discords.  This  sensitive- 
ness guides  the  action  of  the  voice,  and  reduces  its  wild  utter- 
ances into  regular  modes  productive  of  musical  effect. 

We  also  take  for  granted  that  a  discriminative  ear  will  be 
a  retentive  ear,  so  far  as  the  retentiveness  depends  on  the  qua^ 
lity  of  the  sense.  The  enjoyment  derived  from  the  art  is,  as 
in  other  cases,  a  motive  to  the  attention. 

The  acquisition  of  Instrumental  music  may  be  explained 
by  substituting,  for  the  voice,  the  action  of  the  hands  or  the 
mouth,  other  things  remaining  the  same. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  apply  a  test  to  the  musical 
adhesiveness  of  different  persons,  by  fixing  upon  a  corre- 
sponding stage  of  progress,  and  counting  the  number  of  repe- 
titions necessary  to  learn  a  melody. 

66.  In  Ai-ticulate  Speech,  we  have  likewise  a  case  of 
vocal  execution  guided  by  the  ear,  but  with  some  difierences 
as  respects  both  the  action  and  the  feeling.  The  power  of 
articulating  includes  a  new  series  of  movements,  those  of  the 
mouth ;  while  the  nice  graduation  of  the  force  of  the  chest 
and  of  the  tension  of  the  vocal  chords,  required  in  singing,  is 
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here  dispensed  with.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  ear  to  ai-ticu- 
late  sounds  partly  agrees  with,  and  partly  differs  from,  the 
musical  sense. 

The  first  stage  of  speaking  is  the  utterance  of  simple 
vowels,  or  of  simple  consonants  with  vowels  attached,  as 
iTff,  via,  pa,  hum.  The  sound  *ah*  is  the  easiest  exertion  of 
the  mouth;  the  other  vowels,  c,  i,  o,  u,  are  more  difficult 
positions.  The* labial  consonants,  m,  p,  6,  usually,  hut  not 
always,  precede  the  dental  and  guttural ;  the  closing  of  the 
lips  being  a  very  easy  effort  The  dental  letters,  d,  I,  t,  n,  and 
the  gutturals,  h,  g,  are  perhaps  equally  easy  by  nature ;  the 
aspirates  are  more  complex  and  difficult.  Of  the  vibrating 
sounds,  the  hissing  action  of  the  8  is  sooner  amved  at  than 
the  r.  For  this  last  letter  /  and  w  are  used,  £is  lun,  wun,  for 
run, 

ITew  difiSculties  appear  in  the  atterajits  to  combine  two 
consonants  into  one  utterance ;  as  in  syllables  that  begin  and 
end  with  a  consonant.  Some  of  these  are  found  easier  than 
others ;  mam  is  easier  than  man,  and  this  than  viug ;  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  less  difficult  to  combine  two  labials,  than  a 
labial  with  a  dental,  or  a  guttural  The  effect  is  seen  in  the 
word-compounds  of  all  languages. 

There  are  two  stages  in  the  acquirement  of  articulate 
sounds  ;  the  first  is  the  stage  of  Spontaneous  utterances,  and 
the  second  the  stage  of  Imitation.  In  both,  the  natural  flexi- 
bility or  variety  of  the  organs  must  be  coupled  with  delicacy 
of  the  ear  for  articulate  eflects,  in  order  to  make  rapid  progress. 

The  joining  of  syllables  and  words  into  continuous  speech 
brings  into  play  a  further  exercise  of  the  associating  principle. 

We  must  next  add  the  element  of  Intonation  or  Cadence. 
This  is  among  the  accessories  of  musical  effect,  having  little 
in  common  with  the  principal  circumstances  in  ^Iiisic, — 
namely,  pitch,  with  its  harmonies,  and  time.  In  speaking, 
the  voice  rises  and  falls  in  pitch,  but  not  with  any  nice  or 
measured  gradation ;  the  degrees  of  stress  or  emphasis,  the 
alternate  rise  and  fall,  the  descent  and  gradual  subsidence  at 
the  close, — are  among  the  characteristics  of  cadence,  or  the 
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music  of  speech.  A  great  susceptibility  to  intonation  marks 
some  constitutions ;  when  coupled  with  a  flexible  articulation, 
it  is  the  gift  of  the  elocutionist. 

The  earliest  acquisitions  of  the  purely  verbal  kind — short 
familiar  forms  of  speech,  prayers,  rhymes,  and  stories — are 
examples  of  pure  verbal  adhesiveness.  They  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  contributing  to  verbal  memory  all  through 
life.  If  we  try  to  fix  the  probable  order  of  importance  of  the 
several  conditions,  we  shall  have  to  place  first  the  Articulate 
Ear,  and  next  the  Vocal  endowment,  as  regards  Articulation ; 
it  being  a  rule  of  the  constitution,  for  which  there  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence,  that  the  sensitive  side  of  the  cerebral 
organization  is  more  receptive  and  retentive  than  the  active 
side.  The  general  conditions  of  Eetentiveness  are  assumed 
as  usual.  The  condition  of  good  Adhesiveness  on  the  whole 
is  especially  demanded  in  verbal  memory,  for  reasons  already 
recounted.  The  motives  to  Concentration  are  numerous  and 
various ;  but  they  relate  principally  to  the  subject-matter, 
which  will  be  adverted  to  in  next  paragraph.  Apart  from 
the  matter,  there  may  be  a  great  liking  or  enjoy^ient  of  arti- 
culate exercises  ;  for  this,  the  chief  foundation  would  be  the 
same  high  development  of  voice  and  of  e^r,  rendering  them 
adhesive  without  regard  to  tlie  concentrated  attention. 

In  remembering  long  poems,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
bards  (not  the  composers),  in  tlie  kind  of  erudition  ascribed 
to  the  Druids,  in  the  power  that  some  persons  have  of  recol- 
lecting long  speeches  by  rote,  and  in  great  lingual  acquisitions 
generally,  we  have  examples  of  the  mere  verbal  memoiy.  It 
must  also  enter  as  an  element  into  high  literary  power  of 
every  kind.  In  estimating  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  we 
should  have  to  begin  by  assigning  him  a  very  largo  share  of 
this  purely  verbal  aptitude. 

67.  The  acquisition  of  the  Mother  Tongue  supposes  not 
merely  the  cohesion  of  strings  of  words  heard  and  uttered, 
but  also  the  association  of  names  with  things,  or  meanings. 
We  associate  the  names — fire,  table,  John,  with  the  objects 
themselves.     We  farther  associate  groups  of  words, — whole 
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sentences  and  trains  of  sentences,  with  objects,  situations, 
actions,  purposes,  feelings,  and  so  on.  This  refers  us  back 
to  the  law  of  heterogeneous  association  (§  32)  whereby  the 
adhesion  between  two  things  is  ruled  by  the  respective 
tenacity  or  persistence  of  each ;  the  strong  pictorial  mind, 
for  example,  being  disposed  to  remember  better  the  names  of 
visible  objects.  Whatever  contributes  to  the  interest  or 
impre^siveness  of  the  subject-matter  increases  tlie  f^icility  of 
remembering  the  names.  The  strain  of  diction  is  thus  a 
clue  to  the  things  that  have  engaged  and  arrested  the  mind. 
Swift  could  have  acquired  the  magniloquence  of  Milton,  and 
Milton  might  have  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  (as  he 
was,  in  some  degree,  in  his  prose)  with  the  coarseness  of 
Swift,  so  far  as  concerned  mere  verbal  acquisition  ;  but  their 
vocabularies  were  made  up  under  their  respective  preferences 
for  the  subject-matter. 

Written  language  introduces  the  adhesiveness  of  the  eye 
for  Forms,  a  very  powerful  adjunct  in  verbal  memory  :  being 
an  important  aid  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  a  principal  bond 
of  adhesion  in  the  scholarly  recollection  of  languages. 

68.  In  acquiring  Foreign  Languages  by  the  usual  methods, 
we  have  more  of  the  purely  verbal  associations  than  in  the 
mother  tongue.  We  do  not  usually  connect  the  names  of  a 
foreign  language  with  the  objects,  but  with  the  names  already 
learnt.  We  may  connect  sound  with  sound,  as  when  we  are 
taught  orally,  articulation  with  articulation,  or  mark  with 
mark  in  the  eye.  Thus  *domus'  and  'house'  may  be  asso- 
ciated as  two  soimds,  two  articulations,  or  two  sights ;  usually 
we  have  the  help  of  all  three  ways  of  linking.  If  we  include 
the  act  of  writing  down  words,  which  embodies  them  also  in 
the  nerve  centres  of  the  arm  and  hand  (besides  concentrating 
the  eye),  there  are  no  less  than  four  lines  of  adhesion,  in- 
volving two  senses  and  two  modes  of  mechanical  exertion. 

In  the  absence  of  a  good  contiguous  adhesiveness  for 
indifferent  objects,  such  as  arbitrary  sounds  and  symbols, 
lingual  acquisitions  are  necessarily  laborious  and  difficult. 

69.  Oratorical   Acquisition   introduces  the  element  of 
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Cadence.  This  is  partly  created  in  ourselves  by  the  spon- 
taneous flow  of  voice  becoming  modified  to  please  each  per- 
son's own  ear ;  by  which  means  we  have  originality  of  cadence, 
whetlier  the  quality  of  the  creation  be  high  or  low.  But  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  acquired  by  hearing  others,  like  vocal  melo- 
dies. Many  forms  of  cadence  prevail  in  human  speech.  Each 
nation  has  characteristic  strains  of  this  kind ;  the  foreigner, 
however  perfect  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  of  another 
language,  is  detected  by  the  absence  of  the  national  manner 
in  his  spoken  melody.  Provinces  differ  in  the  same  country  : 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  have  their  peculiar  strains.  The 
orator  is  a  man  able  to  produce  a  great  variety  of  the  richest 
cadences,  just  as  a  singer  has  the  command  of  many  vocal 
melodies.  To  fit  articulate  lantrua^je  into  the  forms  and  falls 
of  musical  articulation  is  the  orator's  art  We  have  no 
artificial  means  of  expressing  or  representing  the  oratorical 
rhythm,  so  as  to  preserve  the  manner  of  a  great  orator,  or  to 
mark  the  differences  between  one  cadence  and  another ;  the 
notation  of  the  elocution  manuals  is  not  carried  far  enough 
for  that.  But  we  can  readily  specify  the  general  conditions 
of  oratorical  acquirement.  The  abundant  and  various  action 
of  the  voice  by  primitive  constitution,  the  susceptible  ear,  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  many  and  good  varieties  of  the  elocu- 
tionist's displays,  and  a  strong  sustaining  interest  in  this  par- 
ticular effect,  are  the  essentials  ;  a  good  general  adhesiveness 
concurring. 

Cadence,  although  properly  a  spoken  effect,  is  transparent 
through  written  composition.  In  pronouncing  the  language 
of  Johnson  or  of  Milton,  we  fall  into  a  distinct  strain  ;  this, 
too,  we  can  acquire  and  impress  upon  compositions  of  our  own. 
We  naturally  drink  in  such  cadences  as  are  most  suitable  to 
the  natural  march  of  our  own  vocal  organs,  and  such  as 
possess  the  greatest  charm. 

The  Metrical  form  of  language  imparts  a  special  pleasure 
to  the  ear ;  and  some  minds  being  highly  susceptible  to  it, 
are  disposed  to  remember  by  preference  composition  in  verse. 
Pope  '  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  cama' 
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RETENTIVENESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

70.  By  science,  I  here  understand  the  artificial  symbolism 
and  machinery,  requisite  for  expressing  the  laws  and  pro- 
perties of  the  world,  as  distinguished  from  the  actual  appear- 
ances of  things  to  the  common  eye,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  under  the  heads  of  natural  conjunctions,  successions, 
&c.  Thus,  a  treatise  on  Astronomy  is  a  mass  of  algebraical 
calculations  and  numerical  tables.  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
anlike  the  aspects  of  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  than  the  for- 
mulae and  tables  expressing  the  scientific  relations  of  these 
bodies. 

The  Object  sciences  range  from  the  extremely  abstract 
and  symbolical,  such  as  Mathematics,  where  nature  in  its  ob- 
vious guise  is  utterly  excluded,  to  the  more  concrete  subjects 
of  Natural  History,  wherein  some  part  at  least  of  the  acqui- 
sition consists  in  storing  up  the  common  appearances  of 
animals,  plants,  and  minerals.  The  conditions  of  the  acquire- 
ment differ,  according  as  any  branch  is  nearer  the  one  or  the 
other  extreme.  Thus,  theoretical  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  and 
Optics,  come  under  the  mathematical  class.  The  experi- 
mental paiis  of  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Anatomy  approach 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  :  in  these,  the  adhesiveness  of  the 
natural  history  mind  for  sensible  appearances  and  properties, 
is  of  the  highest  consequence. 

To  adveit  to  the  more  abstract  sciences,  which  represent 
science  as  most  opposed  to  our  unscientific  images  and 
notions  of  the  things  about  us  : — the  symbols  of  Arithmetic 
and  Mathematics  in  general,  the  syiiibols  and  nomenclature 
of  Chemistry  (combining  proportions,  atoms,  &c.),  the  nomen- 
clature and  abstractions  of  Physiology  (cells,  corpuscles, 
ultimate  fibres,  secreting  glands),  require  a  peculiar  cast  of 
intellect  for  their  acquisition  ;  and  they  are  so  far  of  a 
piece  that  the  mental  adhesiveness  suited  for  one  would  not 
be  much  at  fault  in  any  other.  They  are  a  collection  of 
bare  forms  not  remarkably  numerous,  which  are  to  be  h(4d 
in  the   mind   with  great  tenacity,   and  to    be   accepted  as 
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the  solo  roprosentativcs  of  the  phenomena.  Tlie  self- 
denial  that  enabhis  us  to  dwell  among  algebraical  symbols, 
conc^Mit rating  the  force  of  the  brain  upon  them,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  those  things  that  gratify  the  various  senses  and 
emotions, — this  abnegation,  so  to  speak,  of  human  interest, 
is  the  moral  peculiarity  of  the  mathematician.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  mathematical  mind  should  bo 
entirely  dttstitute  of  attraction  for  colour  and  beauty,  and 
picturesqueness,  and  music,  but  it  is  necessary  for  sucli 
a  mind  to  cast  all  these  out  of  the  view,  and  to  grapple 
with  the  artificial  symbols  that  express  the  important 
truths  of  the  world.  The  interest  in  attaining  the  sure 
and  certain  laws  of  the  universe,  is  the  motive  for  im- 
mersing the  mind  ii\  such  a  cheerless  labyrinth  of  uncouth 
characters ;  this  motive  being  once  strong  in  an  individual, 
the  other  chief  requisite  is  great  natural  adhesiveness  for 
arbitrary  symbols,  an  adhesiveness  that,  if  depending  on 
local  causes,  results,  in  a  considerable  measure,  from  the 
moderate  degree  of  the  competing  sensibility  of  the  eye — the 
feelin<T  of  Colour.  The  svmbols  of  a  science  are  few  in  com- 
parison  with  the  words  of  a  language,  but  the  hold  of  the 
one  nnist  be  much  more  severe  than  of  the  other.  A  circle 
used  as  a  diagram  in  Euclid,  nmst  make  a  deeper  impression 
than  a  circle  as  an  alphabetic  letter.  With  Euclid's  circle 
has  to  be  associated  innumerable  lines  and  constructions, 
which  can  never  be  all  presented  to  the  eye  at  one  time,  but 
must  be  firmly  held  in  idea  alone,  ready  to  be  brought  up  on 
the  hint  being  given  ;  to  the  alphabetic^d  circle  there  is 
no  such  array  of  ideal  appendages ;  it  is  conceived  simply 
as  it  can  be  written,  and  only  as  regards  its  visible  difference 
from  the  other  letters  of  the  same  alphabet.  It  is  this  com- 
plication of  visible  figures,  with  a  multitude  of  associates  not 
possible  to  exhibit  at  once  to  the  eye,  and  which  yet  must  all 
be  at  command,  that  gives  such  an  intellectual  character  to 
scientific  reasonings.  The  Geometrician  must  retain,  in 
connexion  with  a  circle,  all  the  constructions  of  Euclid  s 
Third   Book,   and,  if  need  be,  all  the  constructions  that 
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precede  and  give  foundation  to  these,  and  likewise  the 
language  that  represents  in  words  what  cannot  be  presented 
to  the  eye ;  all  which  puts  to  a  severe  test  the  cerebral 
adhesiveness  for  uninteresting  forms.  Moreover,  this  adhesion 
must  rapidly  get  firm  at  every  step,  otherwise  the  earlier 
steps  of  a  deduction  would  be  lost  before  the  later  were  fixed. 
In  an  algebraical  problem,  where  x  is  put  for  one  thing,  and 
y  for  another,  the  learner  must,  by  the  force  of  a  single  repe- 
tition, remember  all  through  that  these  letters  stand  for  such 
and  such  things.  Persons  not  rapidly  impressed  with  these 
arbitrary  connexions,  are  unqualified  for  mathematics. 

In  Arithmetic,  the  ciphers,  their  additions,  subtractions, 
multiplications,  and  the  decimal  system  of  reckoning,  are  of 
the  nature  of  associations  of  symbolical  forms,  and  require 
the  firm  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  arbitrary  signs  for 
the  sake  of  the  end  they  serve.  In  Algebra,  the  same  opera- 
tion is  carried  to  a  higher  complexity,  but  without  any  difler- 
ence  in  the  nature  of  the  machinery.  In  Geometry,  a  host  of 
definitions  have  to  be  remembered  ;  that  is,  a  line,  a  space,  a 
square,  a  circle,  must  be  associated  with  certain  other  lines 
and  constructions,  with  the  assistance  of  language.  *  A  circle 
is  a  line  equally  distant  from  a  central  point.'  The  associa- 
tion here  is  between  the  visible  aspect  of  the  circle,  with  its 
central  point,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference, which  line  is  a  representative  line,  and  may  be 
drawn  anywhere  round  the  whole  compass  of  the  figure.  This 
principle  of  representation  is  a  thing  of  the  intellect  entirely ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  sensible  object,  there  is  a  fact,  or  a  mul- 
titude of  facts,  that  cannot  be  made  apparent  to  the  eye  at  one 
and  the  same  moment. 

In  the  experimental  and  concrete  sciences — as  Heat,  Elec- 
tricity, Chemistry,  Anatomy,  and  Natural  History  in  general 
— the  consideration  of  the  actual  appearances  to  the  senses, 
mixes  largely  with  the  artificial  symbols  and  abstractions, 
and  hence  the  value  of  a  good  adhesiveness  for  colour  and 
shape,  for  touch,  and  even  for  taste  and  smell,  in  storing 
up  the  objects  of  those  sciences.     The  Mathematical  mind 


^ 
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may  be  quite  at  fault  here,  just  as  the  Natural  History  mind 
is  apt  to  be  unsuitcd  for  the  mathematical  group  of  subjects. 
In  Anatomy,  for  example,  there  is  a  vast  detail  of  bones, 
ligaments,  muscles,  blood  vessels,  nen-es,  &c.,  and  the  visual 
adhesiveness  for  mere  colour  is  an  element  in  the  recollec- 
tion, as  with  a  map,  or  a  pictorial  landscape.  The  tactual 
adhesiveness  is  of  some  value  in  this  class  of  objects,  and  in 
the  various  objects  of  the  natural  history  class — minerals, 
plants,  and  animals,  all  which  are  handled  as  well  as  seea 
Thus  it  is  that  there  are,  fur  the  Object  sciences,  two  classes 
of  scientific  minds,  represented  by  the  extreme  terms.  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  History — the  abstract  or  artificial,  and 
the  concrete  or  real.  As  regards  the  modes  of  human  interest 
or  fascination,  a  greater  number  of  classes  could  be  made  out: 
pure  mathematics,  as  in  Algebia  and  Geometry,  would  have  a 
different  set  of  votaries  from  mathematics  applied  in  Mechanics, 
Astronomy,  Optics,  &c. ;  and  the  natural  history  group  would 
be  both  separated  from  experimental  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
and  broken  up  into  its  component  members,  Mineralogy, 
Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

71.  In  the  next  place,  as  regards  the  Subject  world, 
we  have  one  comprehensive  science,  termed  Mind,  Mental 
Science,  Mental  Philosophy,  Psychology,  &c. 

Although  the  science  of  mind  comprehends  many  pheno- 
mena of  an  object  character,  namely,  all  the  outward  or 
observed  accompaniments  of  mind,  and  all  the  outward  dis- 
plays of  human  action,  thought,  and  feeling,  it  is  nevertheless 
essentially  based  on  the  consciousness  possessed  by  each  of 
our  own  mental  states.  The  taking  cognizance  of  the  facts  of 
our  oviii  mind,  as  phenomena  to  be  know^n  and  studied,  is  one 
of  the  meanings  of  the  name  'consciousness.'  A  better 
designation  is  self-consciousness,  or  the  power  of  introspection. 
Locke  applies  the  name  '  Eeflectidn '  to  this  operation  ;  it  has 
also  been  called  the  Internal  Sense,  because  it  is^  to  the  subject 
world,  what  the  External  Senses  are  to  the  object  world. 

There  is,  in  some  individuals,  a  special  aptitude  for  this 
department  of  knowledge.    An  abundant  recollection  of  sub- 
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ject  states — of  feelings  and  ideas  considered  as  to  tlieir  mental 
sequences — is  necessary  to  the  mental  philosopher,  and  is  of 
value  to  all  persons  requiring  a  knowledge  of  mind  for  their 
respective  vocations ;  among  whom  we  may  instance  the 
Poet,  the  Historian,  the  Orator,  the  Politician,  the  Teacher, 
the  Preacher.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  lay  down  the  precise 
intellectual  conditions  of  the  special  retentiveness  for  the 
phenomena  of  mind.  We  have  not  here  the  advantage  of  a 
distinct  organ  to  appeal  to,  as  with  the  pictorial  memory,  or 
the  musical  memory ;  and  yet  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
feelings  and  the  successions  of  ideas,  considered  as  knowledge, 
are  better  discriminated,  identified,  and  remembered  by  some 
men  than  by  others. 

A  good  general  adhesiveness,  coupled  with  a  motive  to 
concentrated  attention  on  the  laws  of  mind,  would  obviously 
go  a  considerable  way.  But  if  we  are  fartlier  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  that  confer  a  select  and  special  power  of 
retaining  subject  states  in  the  memory,  like  the  susceptibility 
to  colour  applied  to  the  recollection  of  visible  images,  we 
have  only  negative  conditions  to  appeal  to.  Given  a  certain 
plastic  energy  of  the  mind,  that  energy  will  be  directed, 
either  upon  the  object  world,  or  upon  the  subject,  or  upon 
both,  in  varying  proportions.  If  there  be  an  almost  exclusive 
bent  towards  the  outward,  there  will  be  the  minimum  of 
attention  paid  to  the  inner  world  of  the  subjective  conscious- 
ness. If  the  outer  world  attracts  us  in  only  a  moderate 
degree,  there  will  be  large  surplus  of  force  available  for  the 
other.  Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  the  forces  and  dis- 
positions that  constitute  our  Object  regards.  They  follow 
strictly  the  object  side  of  our  being,  namely,  movement  in 
the  first  instance,  and,  in  the  next,  those  sensations  that,  by 
connecting  themselves  closely  with  movement,  are  looked 
upon  as  object  properties. 

Perhaps  the  foremost  circumstance  inclining  to  the  objec- 
tive point  of  view  is  a  great  endowment  for  muscular  action 
in  all  its  forms.  In  some  minds,  the  forces  of  the  system  are 
profusely  inclined  towards  bodily   movement  and  activity. 
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This  iuduccs  a  preponrlerating  object  attitude,  and  a  corre- 
spondingly reduced  subject  attitude.  A  certain  share  of 
subject  existence  must  fall  to  every  sentient  being  :  pleasure 
and  pain  must  always  be  recognized  and  acted  on.  But  the 
subject  existence  may  amount  to  little  beyond  pleasure  and 
pain,  as  motives  to  the  will.  That  further  tendency,  of 
making  these  a  matter  for  study  and  reflection,  will  be  pre- 
vented by  the  intense  proneness  to  bodily  movement.  When 
the  outward  prompting  is  less  than  ordinary,  the  purely 
subject  existence  occupies  a  larger  space ;  the  feelings  and 
ideas,  being  more  attended  to,  are  better  known  and  remem- 
bered 

It  is  well  known  that  when  bodily  vigour  is  high,  and  the 
disposition  to  exert  it  correspondingly  great,  self-consciousness 
in  all  its  forms  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Obversely  advancing  years, 
sickness,  and  confinement  of  the  energies — throw  the  mind 
upon  itself  and  bring  forth  the  points  of  introspective  regard, 
in  the  shape  of  greater  knowledge  of  the  human  feelings, 
more  sympathy  with  others,  a  moralizing  tendency,  and 
ethical  self-examination. 

Next  to  the  disposition  towards  bodily  energy,  we  must 
rank,  as  anti-subjective  tendencies,  the  sensations  of  the 
leading  object  senses,  as  Sight,  Hearing,  and  Touch.  A 
strong  sensibility  to  colour,  to  form,  or  to  articulate  utter- 
ance, operates  in  the  direction  of  object  regards;  if  those 
sensibilities  are  only  average,  or  below  average,  in  a  mind  of 
great  compass,  a  large  share  of  attention  will  fall  upon  the 
subject  states.  We  can  never  extinguish  the  object  regards  ; 
they  might  even  be  too  low  for  the  purposes  of  mental  study; 
the  mind  must  exemplify  its  powers  by  working  in  the  object 
attitude,  in  order  that  we  may  study  these  powers. 

The  subjective  mind  is  more  than  usually  alive  to  its 
orfjanic  states,  which  have  very  little  object  reference. 
These  feelings  direct  us  at  most  to  the  body  itself,  which 
is  no  doubt  an  object,  as  being  a  part  of  the  extended ;  but, 
in  contemplating  it,  we  are  not  led  out  of  self  in  the  same 
decided  manner  as  in  viewing  other  objects.    Indeed,  by  fix- 
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ing  the  gaze  on  our  own  sensitive  parts,  we  may  produce  a 
new  subject  sensibility,  owing  to  the  associations  that  connect 
thein  so  strongly  with  our  feelings* 

BUSINESS,  OR  PRACTICAL  LIFE. 

72.  In  the  higher  departments  of  industry,  or  business — 
handicraft  labour  being  the  inferior  department — the  forces 
of  the  intelligence  have  a  wide  scope,  the  widest  next  to  pure 
science.  In  the  formalities  and  machinery  of  business, — 
book-keeping,  calculation,  money-reckoning,  banking,  con- 
tracts, deeds,  acts  of  parliament,  &c. — we  have  a  number  of 
dry  artificial  elements,  not  unlike  the  machinery  of  the 
abstract  sciences,  but  touching  more  closely  and  frequently 
upon  things  of  universal  interest.  In  fact,  the  superior 
branches  of  industry, — commerce,  manufactures,  government, 
&C. — seem  well  adapted  for  the  great  majority  of  the  cleverest 
minds.  The  pains  averted,  and  the  gratifications  procured,  by 
wealth,  are  so  various  and  powerful,  as  to  stimulate  strongly 
the  mass  of  human  beings ;  while  only  a  very  few  can  ever 
be  possessed  with  the  love  of  truth  in  the  abstract,  as  a 
dominant  sentiment  of  the  mind. 

73.  The  management  of  human  beings,  which  is  a  large 
department  of  practical  life,  proceeds  partly  upon  certain 
active  qualities,  that  give  a  natural  influence  and  ascendancy 

•  The  tendencies  of  the  mind  towards  sensation,  or  tho  actual,  are 
opposed  to  two  things,  both  included  under  one  name,  Ilcfloction.  A  person 
may  be  g^ivcn  to  Redection,  in  the  meaning  of  contemplation  or  moditition, 
on  the  matters  of  the  objdct  world.  According  to  thid  meaning,  every  man 
that  thinks  seriously  on  anything  must  practis-j  KcAoction.  It  is  by 
r^.'flecting  beforehand  that  we  save  ourselves  tho  trouble  of  actual  trials  in 
many  instances.  The  unreflecting  and  active  temperament  would  prefer  the 
trial.  A  mathematician,  a  physiologist,  a  politician,  an  engineer,  a  general, 
a  poet,  must  reflect  a  great  deal ;  having  a  certiin  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  of  the  outer  world,  they  must  think  over  those  facts  in  combining 
them  anew  for  their  several  purposes. 

The  other  meming  of  Ileflection  (the  meaning  in  Locke)  is  tho  intro- 
spective, or  S&lf- conscious  regards,  as  now  described.  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
would  call  it  tho  Fresentativo  Faculty  for  the  knowledge  of  Self. 
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over  others,  and  partly  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  and 
to.mpers  of  men.  Without  such  knowledge  in  considerable 
measure,  the  master  of  workmen,  the  teacher,  the  legislator, 
and  many  other  professions  besides,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
skilled  in  their  craft  It  requires  a  kind  of  observation  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  very  causes  that  make  man  interesting 
to  man ;  for  those  passionate  feelings  that  arrest  our  gaze 
upon  our  fellows,  sway  the  mind  from  cool  judgments.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  read  accurately  a  man  or  woman,  as  it  is  to 
read  a  mineral. 

A  person  engaged  in  any  work  should  naturally  be  alive 
to  the  end,  for  this  it  is  that  guides  his  hand.  The  builder 
sees  that  his  wall  is  rising  plumb  and  square.  But  in  acting 
upon  men  in  the  various  capacities  of  teaching,  ruling, 
persuading,  pleasing,  serving,  we  are  not  so  sensitive  to  the 
exact  result  of  our  attempts  as  in  dealing  with  the  material 
world,  nor  so  ready  to  adapt  our  movements  to  suit  the  end 
in  view. 

ACQUISITIONS  IN  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

74  In  the  Fine  Arts,  there  are  produced 'combinations, 
aggregates,  groupings,  rhapsodic  successions,^ — such  as  to 
yield  the  species  of  effect  termed  beautiful,  sublime,  pic- 
turesque, harmonious,  &a ;  and  the  perception  of  those 
effects  is  Taste, 

The  artist  in  any  department  has  to  attain  the  power  of 
producing  these  combinations.  This  power  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  result  of  creative  spontaneity,  guided  by  the  sense 
of  the  effect  produced ;  it  is  a  mode  of  the  natural  forth- 
])utting  of  the  energies  of  the  voice,  or  the  hand,  as  in  the 
commencement  of  every  kind  of  active  faculty.  The  first 
musician  gave  scope  to  his  vocal  powers  at  random,  and 
gradually  corrected  the  action  according  to  his  ear.  When 
this  natural  outburst  took  some  definite  and  agreeable  shape, 
it  became  a  song,  a  melody,  caught  up  by  imitation  and 
handed  down  to  future  ages. 

A  large  part  of  every  artist's  power  necessarily  comes  by 
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acquisition,  or  by  the  operation  of  the  force  of  Contiguity. 
He  stores  up  the  combinations  produced  by  previous  artists, 
and  fixes  in  his  mind  those  that  he  produces  in  himself,  and 
gradually  rises  to  his  highest  efforts  of  execution.  In  this 
acquisitive  process,  the  conditions  appear  to  be  the  following, 
of  which,  however,  the  enunciation  is  not  altogether  new  to 
the  reader. 

(1.)  A  keen  sensibility  and  adhesiveness  for  the  element 
or  the  material  that  the  artist  works  in.  The  musician's  ear 
nmst  be  sensitive  to  sounds  and  succQSsions  of  sound,  by 
which  circumstance  he  is  able  to  acquire  a  large  stock  of 
melodies.  The  sculptor  must  have  a  keen  sense  of  contour 
and  form ;  the  painter,  of  form  and  colour ;  the  actor,  of 
dramatic  movements ;  the  poet,  of  language  and  the  usual 
subjects  of  poetry. 

(2.)  In  addition  to  this  sensitiveness  to  the  material  of 
the  art,  we  must  note  the  special  sensibility  to  the  proper 
effects  of  the  art ;  the  sense  of  melody  and  harmony  in  music, 
of  beautiful  curves  and  proportions  in  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture, of  these  last  with  coloured  effects  in  painting,  and  so 
forth.  I  take  for  granted  that  beauty  is  not  arbitrary, — that . 
there  are  effects  that  please  mankind  generally.  For  these 
the  artist  has  a  marked  preference,  and,  by  virtue  of  sucli  pre- 
ference, he  acquires  a  stronger  hold  of  what  causes  them,  than 
of  what  does  not.  The  poet  needs  a  large  disintereste<l 
adhesiveness  for  the  concretes  of  nature  and  the  incidents  of 
humanity,  but  with  this  alone  he  would  be  indistinguishable 
from  a  bom  naturalist :  the  disinterested  adhesiveness  must 
be  qualified  by  a  special  fascination  for  things  that  have  a 
poet's  interest,  so  as  to  alter  the  proportions  of  his  impressi- 
bility, and  give  the  preponderance  to  one  special  class  of 
appearances.  Not  all  trees,  and  all  mountains,  and  all 
vegetation,  and  all  displays  of  human  feeling,  should  impress 
alike  either  a  painter  or  a  poet 

(3.)  An  artist  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  a  mechanical 
workman,  and  improves  in  liis  art  according  as  he  attains  to 
the  requisite  mechanical  operative  skUL     The  singer,  the 
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orator,  the  actor,  must  cultivate  the  voice.  The  painter  and 
the  sculptor  are  persons  that  would  sopn  learn  any  handicraft 
operation  of  the  artisan's  workshop.  The  poet,  however,  like 
the  absti-act  thinker,  may  dispense  with  this  muscular  element 
of  character. 

HISTORY  AND  NARRATIVK 

75.  The  successions  of  events  and  transactions  in  human 
life,  remembered  and  related,  make  History.  A  considerable 
portion  of  each  one's  stock  of  recollections  is  made  up  of  such 
materials. 

The  transactions  and  events  wherein  we  have  been  our- 
selves present,  impress  themselves  on  the  mind  as  pictures  of 
living  men  and  women,  their  various  manifestations,  and  the 
appearances  and  situations  of  things  about  them.  It  is  thus 
that  we  retain  the  impression  of  a  public  assembly,  a  military 
spectacle,  a  pageant,  a  play,  or  any  of  the  daily  ongoings  of 
private  society  or  of  ordinary  business.  The  pictorial  mind 
is  fully  alive  and  susceptible  to  such  things,  and  is  tested 
by  retaining  them.  The  retentiveness  is  heightened  by  the 
general  interest  in  human  beings,  and  by  the  specific  cr 
personal  interest  that  belongs  to  the  transactions.  The 
soldierly  feeling  fixes  the  mind  upon  battles,  reviews,  and 
military  movements  ;  the  trader  is  arrested  by  markets  and 
commercial  enterprise ;  the  politician  wakens  up  to  diplo- 
matic congresses  and  debates  ;  the  sporting  mind  is  alive  on 
the  race-course ;  the  family  interest  excites  the  attention 
upon  the  incidents  of  the  domestic  circle. 

A  single  transaction  deliberately  witnessed  is  often  able 
to  stamp  itself  in  the  memory  for  life.  There  seems  to  be,  in 
tlie  case  of  human  events,  an  exception  to  the  law  of  Eepe- 
tition,  6r  to  the  usual  necessity  for  passing  a  thing  before 
the  mind  many  times  in  order  to  make  it  coherent  But  we 
are  able  to  account  for  the  seeming  anomaly.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  such  transactions  are  usually  slow ;  that  is, 
they  keep  the  attention  awake  for  a  length  of  time  before 
tney  are  completed ;  a  single  horse  race,  if  we  include  the 
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preparations,  will  engage  the  mind  for  an  hour  together; 
while  some  transactions  occupy  days  and  months,  being  the 
subject  of  frequent  attention  all  through.  But,  what  is  more, 
many  past  events  are  frequently  brought  to  mind ;  and 
every  such  occasion  is  a  mental  repetition.  After  being  pre- 
sent at  an  exciting  spectacle,  our  thoughts  keep  themselves 
engaged  upon  its  details ;  and,  in  the  retrospect,  we  expand 
our  attention  upon  things  that  were  but  hurriedly  glanced  at, 
as  they  passed  before  the  actual  view.  Such  rehearsal  in  the 
inind  after  the  reality  has  passed,  is  a  great  means  of 
i^ipressing  the  events  of  our  personal  experience.  The 
degree  of  emotional  interest  attaching  to  them  displays  its 
efficacy  in  bringing  about  their  more  or  less  frequent  recall 
What  is  indifferent  passes  away,  and  is  never  dwelt  upon 
afterwards ;  what  has  excited  us  at  the  time  excites  us  in 
the  remembrance,  and  secures  a  large  space  in  our  ideal 
meditations.  Provision  is  thus  made  for  consolidating  in  the 
memory  a  train  of  circumstances  that  do  not  admit  of  being 
repeated  in  the  actuality.  We  are  enabled  to  recall,  in  after 
years,  all  the  leading  transactions  that  are  now  going  on 
around  us ;  we  can  describe  the  incidents  connected  with 
o.ir  family,  our  village,  our  city,  our  school,  our  places  of 
business,  recreation,  or  worship ;  we  can  live  over  again  in 
minute  detail,  the  scenes  that  had  an  intense  pleasurable  or 
painful  interest  at  the  time. 

76.  The  transactions  that  we  know  by  hearsay,  or  the 
nari-ative  of  others,  impress  themselves  somewliat  differently. 
We  have  no  longer  the  actual  scenes  presented  to  our  vision. 
They  are  represented  by  words,  and  the  recollection  is  modi- 
fied by  the  circumstances  affecting  , verbal  adhesion.^  If  we 
make  the  extreme  supposition,  that  the  hearer  of  a  narrative 
has  his  mind  carried  at  once  to  the  scenes  and  events  them- 
selves, and  is  able  to  realize  them  with  an  almost  living 
force,  the  case  is  not  different  from  the  foregoing ;  the  words 
are  made  use  of  to  hoist  the  scenes,  and  then  drop  away.  But 
there  are  few  people  that  have  this  vivid  power  of  conceiving 
the  realities  of  narrated  transactions.     In  general,  the  verbal 
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succession  of  the  narrative  is  itself  a  medium  of  holding 
together  the  events  contained  in  it,  and  the  recollection  is  a 
mixture  of  adhesions,  pictorial  and  verbal. 

Written  history  may,  therefore,  be  retained  by  a  good 
verbal  memory.  Where  the  thread  of  pictured  events  has 
snapped,  the  thread  of  verbal  succession  in  the  printed  page 
may  suffice  ;  the  power  of  recollection  on  the  whole  is  irregu- 
larly divided  between  the  two. 

OUR  PAST  LIFE. 

77.  The  trjiin  of  our  Past  Existence,  as  a  whole,  is  made 
coherent  in  the  mind  through  contiguity,  and  can  be  recalled 
with  more  or  less  minuteness  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
adhesion.  In  any  subject  that  is  complicated  with  details, 
only  a  few  prominent  features  usually  cohere ;  aa,  for  example, 
the  striking  parts  of  a  landscape,  or  incidents  of  a  history ; 
and  such  is  the  case  with  the  great  complex  currents  of 
each  one's  individual  existence. 

This  current  is  made  up  of  the  elements  contained  in  the 
foregoing  heads  of  this  chapter.  It  embmces  all  our  actions, 
all  our  sensations,  emotions,  volitions,  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence.  It  is  the  track  described  by  each  individual 
through  the  world  during  his  sojourn  therein ;  it  comprises 
all  that  he  has  done  and  all  that  he  has  been  impressed  with. 

Under  the  previous  head,  I  have  spoken  of  the  stream  of 
history,  or  the  curr'^nt  of  events  passing  before  the  eyes  of  a 
spectator  supposed  to  be  passive.  But  spectatorship  of  what 
is  going  on  about  us,  does  not  express  the  whole  current  of 
our  remembered  existence ;  there  is  wanting  the  series  of  our 
own  doings  and  transactions.  When  what  we  have  done  is 
added  to  what  we  have  seen  and  felt,  the  history  of  self  is 
complete. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  present  case,  therefore, 
is  the  remembrance  of  our  own  actions  according  as  they 
happened.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  bond  that  cements 
things  done  by  us,  and  not  simply  witnessed  ? 

78.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  oui*  movements  consist  in 
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cTianging  the  spectacle  about  us,  or  in  producing  a  series  of 
appearances  to  the  eye,  or  of  effects  on  the  senses  in  general. 
Thus,  when  we  walk  out,  we  bring  before  our  eyes  a  stream 
of  houses,  shops,  streets,  fields ;  and  the  impression  of  the 
walk,  the  coherent  trace  that  it  loaves  in  the  brain,  is,  in  part 
at  least,  pictorial,  just  as  if  we  stood  still  and  saw  the  scenes 
shifted  in  the  same  order.  So,  our  work  often  consists  in 
producing  changes  seen  and  remembered  as  sensible  appear- 
ances. The  ploughman's  active  day  is  partly  sunmied  up  iu 
the  furrowed  field  that  is  pictured  in  his  mind  in  the  eveuiug 
retrospect.  Hence  remembered  actions  may  be  to  a  great 
extent  remembered  appearances ;  so  fur,  the  case  now  in 
hand  is  in  no  ways  different  from  the  preceding. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  must  be  a  remembrance 
of  actions  by  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  changes  that  they 
bring  before  the  view.  We  do  in  fact  have  a  recollection  of 
our  own  active  states  as  such  ;  we  can  describe  the  move- 
ments made  by  us,  the  feelingo  of  pleasant  exercise,  laborious 
exertion,  or  reposing  fatigue,  that  we  have  successively  gone 
through  in  a  given  day,  week,  or  month. 

This  takes  us  back  to  what  was  laid  down,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  chapter,  on  the  Ideas  of  movement 
and  action.  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  these  are  formed  by 
re-actuating  the  circles  of  movement,  but  so  as  to  come  short 
of  the  full  stimulus  required  by  the  action  itself;  the  re- 
membrance of  striking  a  blow  is  in  reality  all  but  to  repeat 
the  act,  the  restraining  of  the  full  display  being  sometimes  a 
considerable  effort.  Now,  successive  actions  cohere  both  as 
actions  and  as  ideas ;  we  may  either  perform  an  action  out- 
right, or  stop  short  at  the  mere  idea  or  vestige  of  the  acticMi. 
iluch  of  our  life  is  spent  in  going  over  remembered  and  ideal 
actions ;  and  when  we  recover  a  work  done  by  us,  merely  as 
a  matter  of  histor}%  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  work 
again,  the  vestige,  or  idea,  of  the  different  steps  is  what  passes 
along  the  mental  tracks.  These  vestiges  of  movement  exe- 
cuted are  as  really  and  truly  mental  possessions,  or  ideas,  as 
the  remembered  pictures  of  the  external  world  through  the 
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eye.  We  can  revive  one  or  other  in  the  ideal  form  ;  and,  in- 
asmuch as  our  sensations  are  all  unavoidably  mixed  up  with 
movements,  our  recollections  are  usually  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

Now,  in  recalling  a  series  of  movements,  as,  for  instance, 
a  dance,  simply  for  our  own  gratification,  because  of  the 
agreeable  feoliugs  that  they  gave  in  the  reality,  we  do  nothing 
but  revive  those  vestiges  or  diminished  currents  that  suffice 
for  the  purpose  of  a  recollection.  This  is  to  live  our  history 
over  again  in  idea.  And  when  we  have  acquired  the  power 
of  namvifjf  all  the  various  movements  in  succession,  the 
iileas,  as  they  successively  i*epossess  the  various  oi-gans, 
suggest  the  names  of  the  different  steps,  and  we  can  then 
narrate  the  whole  in  language.  It  is  this  power  of  narrating 
that  we  usually  term  the  recollection  of  an  event,  and  that 
constitutes  history.  With  the  power  of  language  that  belongs 
to  human  beings,  it  happens  that  our  i^ecollectious  of  what 
we  have  gone  through,  do  not  occur  as  pure  ideas  of  the 
actipns  and  scenes  themselves,  but  as  ideas  mixed  up  with 
verbal  descriptions,  which  last  ar^  constantly  disposed  to 
intrude  themselves  into  our  recollections,  even  when  these 
.  are  not  communicated  to  any  one. 

The  firm  adhesion  of  the  ideas  or  vestiges  of  our  active 
movements  is  a  case  of /muscular  contiguity,  .like  the  adhesion 
of  the  actions  themselves  in  acquiring  mechanical  habits.  I 
cannot  find  any  other  law  for  the  association  of  ideas  of  move- 
ments than  for  actual  movements.  I  have  already  endea- 
voured to  discuss  the  circumstances  favourable  to  the  adhe- 
sion of  muscular  trains,  and  these  would,  I  conceive,  hold  in 
the  present  case  also.  People  that  have  a  facility  in  acquiring 
mechanical  habits,  would,  in  general,  have  an  equal  facility 
in  remembering  the.  steps  of  any  performance  that  they 
had  gone  through.  The  greater  instance  implies  the  less ; 
the  adhesion  of  the  movements  in  full  involves  the  adhesion 
of  the  currents  that  stop  short  of  movement. 

The  case  is  altered,  as  above  remarked,  by  the  intrusion 
of  language  or  expression ;  in  so  far  as  we  rely  upon  this, 
our  remembrance  will  be  easy  or  difficult  according  as  our 
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adhesiveness  for  language  is  strong  or  feeble.  This  is  not 
the  only  instance  of  impressions  retained  by  the  help  of  some 
foreign  machinery  more  adhesive  than  themselves.  We  have 
seen  the  same  thing  in  the  retention  of  the  sensations  of  the 
inferior  senses. 

79.  Our  past  life  may,  therefore,  be  conceived  as  a  vast 
stream  of  spectacle,  action,  feeling,  volition,  desire, — inter- 
mingled and  complicated  in  every  way,  and  rendered  adherent 
by  its  unbroken  continuity.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
associate  equally  all  the  details,  so  as  to  recover  them  at 
pleasure;  only  the  more  impressive  facts  remain  strung 
together  in  recollection.  Tlie  larger  epochs  and  the  stirring 
incidents  readily  come  to  our  recollection,  when  we  go  back 
to  some  early  starting  point ;  while  the  minor  events  fail  to 
appear  on  the  simple  thread  of  sequence  in  time,  and  are 
recalled  only  by  the  presence  of  other  circumstances  that 
serve  to  link  them  with  the  present  It  is  our  custom,  iu 
recalling  the  past,  to  string  together  events  in  new  con- 
nexions, as  wlien  any  one  recites  the  history  of  their  early 
education,  selecting  out  of  the  miscellaneous  stream  the  inci- 
dents relating  to  that  one  point  Our  indivi(hial  history 
becomes  thus  broken  up  into  sections  and  partial  narratives  ; 
and  to  recover  the  total  current,  we  should  find  it  re([uisit(i 
to  collect  these  into  one  great  sequence,  upon  the  thread  of 
strict  succession  in  order  of  time. 

80.  I  have  thus  presented  a  series  of  examples  of  th(i 
working  of  the  RetcJitive,  or  adhesive,  property  of  the  Intel- 
lect As  the  subject  proceeds,  there  will  be  other  oppor- 
tunities of  adding  to  the  illustration.  The  special  branch  of 
Moral  acquisitions,  or  Habits,  will  best  find  a  place  in 
treating  of  Volition.  There  now  only  remain  some  general 
observations  on  the  nature  of  this  great  adhesive  force. 

(1.)  Throughout,  we  have  assumed  superiority  in  acquisi- 
tion to  depend  partly  on  general  conditions — Repetition, 
Concentration,  and  the  Adhesiveness  of  the  mind  as  a  whole  ; 
and  partly  on  special  or  local  endowments.  The  only  doubt- 
ful point   is   the   relative  shares  of  the  general  adhesive- 
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ni'ss,  and  of  tlie  local  en«lowment3  of  the  senses  and  moving; 
organs.  TIitTe  is,  certainly,  a  presumption  in  favour  of  a 
ctHitmst,  from  the  essential  difference  between  sense  and  in- 
tell(.»ct,  notwithstanding  their  intimate  connexion  and  depend- 
ence. Anatomically  the  two  are  thoui;ht  to  be  separately 
cmbodirMl ;  the  senses  being  more  related  to  the  ganglia  of 
the  brain  ;  the  intellect  to  the  convoluted  hemispheres. 

Besides,  there  are  imlividuals  distinguished  as  learners 
geiieially  ;  they  may  not  succeed  in  all  subjects  alike,  but 
they  have  an  aptitu«le  for  acquirement  so  extensive  as  not  to 
Ixf  j^roperly  referable  to  endowments  of  the  special  senses. 
When  we  find  a  man  almost  equally  accomplished  in  mecha- 
nical art,  fine  art,  language,  science,  business,  we  regard  the 
case  as  coming  under  general  retentiveness,  and  not  under  an 
aggregate  of  high  sense-endowments.  Lastly,  many  of  the 
lower  animals,  as  the  dog,  have  sense-endowments  of  the  first 
order.  If  we  judge  them  by  the  proper  test  of  a  sense — 
delicate  discrimination,  they  will  bear  comparison  with  human 
beings,  even  in  Sight  and  in  Hearing,  not  to  mention  their 
superiority  in  Smell.  But  their  powers  of  memory  do  not 
correspond  ;  and  we  must  represent  the  inferiority  as  attach- 
ing to  the  intellectual  region  strictly  so  called,  or  whatever 
iuiparts  the  retentive  power  on  the  whole. 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  I  may  advert  to  the  known  superi- 
ority of  early  years  as  regards  this  force  or  plasticity.  It  is  im- 
jMissible  to  state  with  any  precision  the  comparative  intensity 
of  the  adlujsive  growth  at  diffei-ent  ages,  but  there  can  be  no 
<l()ubt  of  the  fact  of  its  gradually  diminishing  from  infancy  to 
old  age.  Bodily  acquisitions  are  easiest  while  the  organs  are 
still  flexible,  apart  from  the  plastic  adhesiveness  of  the  brain; 
hence  a  maximum  age  is  fixed  for  admitting  recniits  into  the 
military  service.  At  the  present  time,  I  believe  the  age  of 
twenty-three  is  the  extreme  term  of  admission.  Up  to  this 
age,  any  bodily  habit  is  easily  assumed  ;  the  moral  discipline 
of  obeilience  is  also  comparatively  easy.  But  for  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  the  earliest  years  are  the  best.  We  must 
always  take  account  of  the  obstruction  arising  from  adverse 
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bents  and  acquisitions.  In  matters  where  the  bodily  and 
mental  system  are  not  pre-occupied,  the  age  of  twenty-five 
is  a  very  plastic  age,  as  for  example,  in  learning  business- 
fonns,  languages,  or  science.  On  the  other  hand,  the  volun- 
tary command  of  the  attention  is  greatest  in  mature  life. 

(3.)  We  remark,  finally,  that  there  is  a  temporaiy  adhe- 
siveness as  distinguished  from  what  is  enduring  or  per- 
manent 1  may  convey  a  long  message  from  one  room  to 
another,  but  be  unable  to  reproduce  it  next  day.  The 
endurance  of  the  first  impression,  while  the  mind  is  wholly 
occupied  with  it,  is  no  surety  for  its  being  retained  for  a 
week  or  a  month  to  come. 

The  illustration  in  this  chapter  has  been  mainly  directed 
upon  the  enduring  acquisitions.  We  have  generally  under- 
stood the  retainability  of  an  impression  to  mean  the  power  of 
recalling  it  at  any  future  time,  however  remote.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  take  account  of  the  tendency  of  all  acquisitions 
to  decay  by  time ;  the  rate  of  decay  being  dependent  on 
various  circumstances,  and  chiefly  on  the  decay  of  the  brain 
itsel£  It  is  observed  that  the  impressions  that  survive,  in 
extreme  old  age,  are  those  of  early  years. 

To  keep  our  acquisitions  from  decaying,  it  is  requisite 
that  they  should  be  occasionally  revived.  A  language 
acquired  in  early  years  may  be  utterly  lost  by  disuse ; 
whereas,  if  kept  up  till  mature  age,  it  will  be  fixed  for  life. 
Sustained  practice  seems  particularly  necessary  in  early 
education :  children's  acquisitions  are  very  liable  to  decom- 
pose, if  not  kept  up  and  confirmed  by  new  additions.  No 
precise  laws  have  ever  been  ascertained  in  this  department 
of  the  human  mind. 

The  system  of  cramming  is  a  scheme  for  making  tem- 
porary acquisitions,  i*egardless  of  the  endurance  of  them. 
Excitable  brains,  able  to  command  a  very  great  concentra- 
tion of  force  upon  a  subject,  will  be  proportionably  impressed 
for  the  time  being.  By  drawing  upon  the  strength  of  the 
future,  we  are  able  to  fix  temporarily  a  great  variety  of  im- 
pressions, during  the  exaltation  of  cerebral  power  that  the 
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excitom^nt  gives.  The  occasion  past,  the  brain  must  lie  idle 
for  a  corresponding  length  of  time,  while  a  portion  of  the 
excitfKl  impressions  will  gradually  perish  away.  This  system 
is  unfavourable  to  permanent  acquisitions ;  for  these,  the 
force  of  the  brain  should  be  carefully  husbanded  and  tempe- 
rately dra\vn  upon.  Every  period  of  undue  excitement  and 
feverish  susceptibility  is  fraught  with  great  waste  of  the 
plastic  energy  of  the  mind  on  the  whole. 


\ 

\ 
\ 


CHAPTER   II. 

AGBEEMENT— LAW  OF  SIMILARITY. 

Present  Actions,  Sensations,  Thoughts,  or  ^Emotinns)^,^ 
tend  to  revive  their  Like  among  previous  Im-  '"* ' 
pressions,  or  States. 

l.^^pONTIGUITY  joins  together  things  that  occur  together, 
^  or  that  are,  by  any  circumstance,  presented  to  the 
mind  at  (he  same  time ;  as  when  we  associate  heat  with  light, 
a  falUng  body  with  a  concussion.  But,  in  addition  to  this 
link  of  reproductive  connexion,  we  find  that  one  thing  will, 
by  virtue  of  Similarity,  recall  another  separated  from  it  in 
time,  as  when  a  portrait  recalls  the  original.  - 

The  second  fundamental  property  of  Intellect,  termed 
Consciousness  of  Agreement,  or  Similarity,  is  a  great  power 
of  mental  reproduction,  or  a  means  of  recovering  past 
mental  states.  It  was  noticed  by  Aristotle  as  one  of  the 
links  in  the  succession  of  our  thoughts. 

As  regards  our  knoicledge,  or  perception,  of  things,  the  con- 
scionsness  of  Agreement  is  second  only  to  Discrimination,  or  the 
conscionsness  of  Difference.  When  we  know  a  thing,  we  do  so 
by  its  differences  and  its  agreements.  Our  full  knowledge  of  red, 
is  our  having  contrasted  it  with  all  other  colours,  and  our  having 
compared  it  with  itself  and  with  its  various  shades.  Our  know- 
ledge of  a  chair  is  made  up  of  our  experiences  of  the  distinction 
between  it  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  &c.,  and  of  the  agree- 
ment between  it  and  other  chairs.  Both  modes  are  involved  in 
a  complete  act  of  cognition,  and  nothing  else  (except,  of  course,  ^ 
the  Retentiveness  implied  in  the  one  and  the  other)  is  necessary. 
Our  knowledge  of  man  is  the  sum  of  the  points  of  contrast  between 
a  man  and  all  other  things,  and  the  sum  of  the  points  of  identity 
on  comparing  men  with  one  another.    Our  increase  in  knowledge 
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iti  constantly  proceeding  in  both  directions :  we  note  new  differ- 
ences, and  also  new  agreements,  among  our  experiences,  object 
and  snbj(?ct.  Wo  do  not  begin  to  bo  conscious  till  we  have  the 
shock  of  (lifTerence ;  and  we  cannot  make  that  analysis  of  our 
conscious  states,  called  the  recognition  of  plurality,  combination, 
or  complication,  till  we  discover  agreements,  and  refer  each  part 
of  the  inipression  to  its  like  among  our  previous  impressions.  To 
perceive  is,  properly,  to  recognize,  or  identify. 

2.  Soino  preliminary  explanation  of  the  kind  of  relation- 
shi])  subsisting  between  the  two  principles  of  Contiguity  and 
Similarity,  is  requisite  in  order  to  guard  against  mistakes, 
and  especially  to  prevent  misapprehension,  as  to  the  separate 
existence  of  the  two  modes  of  action  in  the  mental  frame- 
work. When  the  cohesive  link  between  any  two  contiguous 
actions,  or  images,  is  confirmed  by  a  new  occurrence  or  repe- 
tition, obviously  the  present  impression  must  revive  the  sum 
total  of  the  j)ast  impressions,  or  reinstate  the  whole  mental 
condition  left  on  the  occasion  immediately  preceding.  Thus, 
if  I  am  disciplining  myself  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  round 
figure  with  my  hand,  any  one  present  effort  must  recall  the 
state  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  action,  or  the  precise  bent 
acquired  at  the  end  of  the  previous  effort,  while  that  effort 
had  to  reinstate  the  condition  at  the  end  of  the  one  preced- 
ing, and  so  on.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  repetition  can  be 
of  any  avail  in  confirming  a  physical  habit,  or  in  forming  an 
intellectual  aggi'egate.  But  this  reinstatement  of  a  former 
condition  by  a  present  act  of  the  same  kind,  is  really  and 
tmly  a  case  of  the  operation  of  the  associating  principle  of 
similarity,  or  of  like  recalling  like ;  and  we  here  plainly  see, 
that  without  such  recall,  the  adhesion  of  contiguous  things 
would  be  impossible.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  all 
through  the  exposition  of  Contiguity,  the  principle  of  Simi- 
larity has  been  tacitly  assumed ;  we  have  everywhere  taken 
anted,  that  a  present  occurrence  of  any  object  to  the 
recalls  the  total  impression  made  by  all  the  previous 
fences,  and  adds  its  own  effect  to  that  total. 

,ut,  by  thus  tacitly  assuming  the  power  of  anything 
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present  to  reinstate  the  past  impressions  of  the  same  thing, 
we  restrict  ourselves  to  those  cases  where  the  reinstatement 
is  sure  and  certain,  in  fact  to  cases  oi^absolute  identity  of  the 
present  and  past.  Such  is  the  nature  of  tlie  instances  dwelt 
upon  in  the  previous  cliapter  :  in  all  of  them,  the  new  move- 
ment, or  the  new  image,  was  supposed  precisely  identical 
with  the  old,  and  went  simply  to  reinstate  and  to  deepen 
an  impression  already  made.  We  must,  however,  now  pass 
beyond  this  field  of  examples,  and  enter  upon  a  new  class 
where  the  identity  is\only  partial,  ^and  is  on  that  account 
liable  to  be  missed ;  where  the  restoration,  instead  of  being 
sure,  is  doubtful ;  and  where,  moreover,  the  reinstatement 
serves  higher  purposes  than  the  mere  iteration  and  deepening 
of  the  impression  already  made.  In  all  mental  restorations 
whatsoever,  both  Contiguity  and  Similarity  are  at  work  ;  in 
one  class,  the  question  is  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  con- 
tiguous bond,  the  similarity  being  sure  ;  in  another  class,  the 
question  is  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  attractive  force  of  the 
likeness,  the  contiguous  adhesiveness  being  believed  certain. 
If  I  chance  to  meet  with  a  person  I  have  formerly  seen,  and 
endeavour  to  remember  his  name,  it  will  depend  upon  the 
goodness  of  a  cohesive  link  whether  or  not  I  succeed  ;  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  my  recalling  the  past  impression  of 
his  personal  appearance  through  the  force  of  the  present 
impression ;  but  having  recalled  the  full  total  of  the  past 
impressions,  I  may  not  be  able  to  recover  the  accompaniment 
of  the  name ;  the  contiguity  may  be  at  fault,  although  the 
similarity  works  its  perfect  work  of  restoring  to  me  my 
previous  conception  of  the  personal  aspect.  If,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  I  see  a  man  on  the  street,  and  if  I  have  formerly  seen 
a  portrait  of  that  man,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  living 
reality  shall  recall  the  portrait ;  the  doubt  hangs  not  upon 
the  contiguity,  or  coherence  of  the  parts  and  surroundings 
of  the  picture,  if  it  could  be  recovered,  but  upon  the  chance 
of  its  being  recovered.  Where  things  are  identical,  the 
operation  of  similarity,  in  making  the  present  case  revive  the 
former  ones,  is  so  certain  that  it  is  not  even  mentioned ;  we 
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3.  lu  ".L-r  frrrfn::  :.i-r:i:i:T  c^etwrrirn  a  pr^rs^nt  and  a  past 
imj  rrrrs:  n,  the  pi^t  is  rrvver^i  and  fusr^l  wi:h  the  present, 
ir.T:»iii:aL-tr'-nrIy  iriJ  5Tir*rly.  S>  quick  and  unfaltering  is  the 
pr^<-r5«  tl^:  we  ! .  se  s:^ht  of  it  alrc-jether ;  we  are  scarcely 
n:a'ie  ?i'^  ire  of  the  existence  of  an  ass'.'ciating  link  of  simi- 
larity in  the  chain  of  sttjuence.  When  I  look  at  the  full 
moon,  I  am  insrAiitly  iinpresseii  with  the  state  arising  from 
all  my  f>nner  impressions  of  her  disc  added  together;  so 
natural  and  necessary  does  this  restoration  seem,  that  we 
rarely  reflect  on  the  principle  implied  in  it,  namely,  the 
]K>wer  of  the  new  stimulus  to  set  on  the  nervous  currents, 
with  all  the  energy  acquired  in  the  course  of  many  hundred 
reixititions  of  the  same  visual  impetus.  But  when  we  pass 
from  perfect  to  imperfect  or  partial  identity,  we  are  more 
readily  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  link  of  attraction 
Ixitwoen  similars,  for  we  find  that  sometimes  the  restoration 
does  not  take  place  ;  cases  occur  where  we  fail  to  be  struck 
with  a  similitude  ;  the  spark  does  not  pass  between  the  new 
currents  and  the  old  dormant  ones.  The  failure  in  rein- 
stating the  old  condition  by  virtue  of  the  present  stimulus, 
is,  in  the  main,  ascribable  to  imperfect  identity.  When,  in 
some  new  impression  of  a  thing,  the  original  form  is  muffled, 
f»l>scured,  distorted,  disguised,  or  in  any  way  altered,  it 
is  a  chance  whether  or  not  we  identify  it;  the  amount 
of  likeness  that  remains  will  have  a  reviving  power,  or  a 

*  To  a  matheniuticul  student  this  would  be  mado  at  once  intelligible  by 
Hayiiif;  tliat,  in  the  former  chapter,  the  Contiguity  is  assumed  as  the  variable 
rlrmont,  and  the  iSimilarity  the  constant;  in  this  chapter.  Similarity  is 
iiu;>pou(d  variable  and  Contiguity  constant. 
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certain  amount  of  reinstating  energy,  but  the  points  of 
difference  or  unlikeness  will  operate  to  resist  the  superven- 
tion of  the  old  state,  and  will  tend  to  revive  objects  like 
tJumselves,  If  1  hear  a  musical  air  that  I  have  been 
accustomed  to,  the  new  impression  revives  the  old  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  but  if  the  air  is  played  with  complex  har- 
monies and  accompaniments,  it  is  possible  that  the  effect 
of  these  additions  may  be  to  check  my  recognition  of  the 
piece ;  the  unlike  circumstances  may  repel  the  reinstatement 
of  the  old  experience  more  powerfully  than  the  remaining 
likeness  attracts  it ;  and  I  may  find  in  it  no  identity  what- 
ever with  an  air  previously  known,  or  even  identify  it  with 
something  altogether  different.  If  my  hold  of  the  essential 
character  of  the  melody  is  but  feeble,  and  if  I  am  stuimed' 
and  confounded  with  the  new  accompaniments,  there  ig 
every  likelihood  that  I  shall  not  experience  the  restoration 
of  my  past  hearing  of  the  air  intended,  and  consequently  I 
shall  not  identify  the  performance. 

4.  The  obstructives  to  theO-evival  of  the  past  n  through 
similitude,  may  be  classed  under  the  two  heads — Faintlicss 
and  Diversity.  There  are  instances  where  a  new  impression 
is  too  feeble  to  strike  into  the  ^  old-established  tmck  of  the 
same  impression,vand  to  make  it  alive  again  ;  as  when  we 
are  unable  to  identify  the  taste  of  a  very  weak  solution,  or  to 
discern  an  object  in  twilight  dimness.  The  most  numerous 
and  interesting  cases  come,  however,  under  the  other  head — 
Diversity,  or  mingled  likeness  and  unlikeness  ;  as  when  we 
meet  an  old  acquaintance  in  a  new  dress,  or  in  circumsUmces 
where  we  have  never  seen  the  same  person  before.  The 
modes  of  diversity  are  countless,  and  incapable  of  being 
classified.  We  might,  indeed,  include  under  diversity  the 
other  of  the  two  heads,  seeing  that  faintness  implies  diversity 
of  degree,  if  not  of  any  other  circumstance  ;  but  I  pref(^r  con- 
sidering the  obstruction  arising  from  faintness  by  itself,  after 
which  we  shall  proceed  to  the  larger  field  of  examples  marked 
by  unlikeness  in  other  respects. 

5.  The  difficulty  or  facility  in  resuming  a  past  mental 
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condition,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  present  similitude,  will 
plainly  depend  upon  the  liold  that  the  past  impression  has 
acquired ;  it  is  much  easier  to  revive  a  familiar  image  than 
an  unfamiliar,  by  the  force  of  a  new  presentation.  We  shall, 
therefore,  have  to  keep  this  circumstance  in  view,  among 
others,  in  the  course  of  our  illustration  of  the  law  of  Simi- 
larity. 

It  has  to  be  considered  how  far  natural  character — that 
is,  a  primitive  endowment  of  the  intellect,  enters  into  the 
power  of  reviving  similars,  or  of  bringing  together  like  things 
in  spite  of  the  repulsion  of  unlike  accompaniments.  There 
is  much  to  be  explained  in  the  preferences  shown  by  dif- 
ferent minds,  in  the  objects  that  they  most  readily  recall  to 
the  present  view;  which  preferences  determine  varieties  of 
character,  such  as  the  scientific  and  the  artistic  niinda  The 
explanation  of  these  differences  was  carried  up  to  a  certain 
point  under  the  Law  of  Contiguity ;  but,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, there  is  still  a  portion  referable  to  the  existence  of 
various  modes  and  degrees  of  susceptibility  to  the  force  of 
Similarity.  From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the 
two  energies  of  contiguous  adhesion,  and  of  attraction  of 
similars,  do  not  rise  and  fall  together  in  the  character ;  we 
may  have  one  feeble  and  the  other  strong,  in  all  proportions 
and  degrees  of  adjustment  I  believe,  moreover,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  an  energetic  power  of  recognizing  simi- 
Inrity  in  general^  and  that  this  is  productive  of  remarkable 
consequences.  Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  impress  these 
convictions  upon  my  readers,  will  depend  upon  the  success 
of  the  detailed  exposition  of  this  noted  peculiarity  of  our 
intellectual  nature. 

FEEBLENESS  OP  IMPRESSION. 

6.  We  commence  with  the  case  of  Faintness,  or  Feeble- 
ness, in  the  present,  or  suggesting  impression,  considered  as 
an  obstacle  to  the  revival  of  the  corresponding  previous 
impression.  There  is,  in  every  instance,  a  certain  degree  of 
feebleness  that  will  disable  the  present  image  from  falliug 
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into  the  ti-ack  left  by  the  same  image  in  its  former  advent. 
When  an  extremely  faint  influence,  in  the  present,  revives 
the  old  currents,  we  must  suppose  the  restoring  action  of 
similarity  to  be  unusually  vigorous  in  that  mind,  or  for  that 
class  of  impressions.  Thus,  if  from  a  very  feeble  solution 
of  salt  in  water,  such  as  occurs  in  many  land  springs,  the 
impression  on  the  tongue  were  sufficient  to  revive  in  one 
person,  and  not  in  another,  the  past  state  of  mind  produced 
by  the  tasting  of  salt,  we  should  naturally  remark  that  the 
one  excelled  the  other  in  the  attractive  force  of  similarity  so 
far  as  concerned  Taste.  The  superiority,  however,  admits  of 
being  referred  to  various  circumstances.  (1.)  In  the  first 
place,  mere  natural  aciiteness  of  taste,  such  as  is  shown  in 
nicgty  of  discrimination,  would  also  show  itself  in  greater 
readiness  to  identify  a  feeble  impression.  (2.)  In  the  next 
place,  there  might  be  a  greater  previous  familiarity  with  this 
particular  taste,  the  consequence  of  repetition  and  the  other 
circumstances  favouring  retentivencss.  (3.)  Distinct  from 
the  last,  although  apt  to  concur  with  it,  is  the  habit  of 
concentrating  the  attention  upon  the  sense  of  taste,  owing  to 
some  special  interest  or  motive.  These  are  three  circum- 
stances having  a  special  or  local  reference,  and  not  implying 
greater  power  of  Similarity  on  the  whole ;  but  we  shall 
find  reason  for  believing,  on  grounds  analogous  to  those 
brought  forward  in  support  of  a  general  power  of  retentive- 
ncss, that  persons  may  differ  as  regards  Similarity  in  general. 
If  so,  this  is  a  fourth  alternative  explanation  in  the  case 
supposed. 

7.  Such  is  an  example  taken  at  random,  to  show  what  is 
meant  by  the  revival  of  impressions  under  the  impediment 
of  feebleness.  I  might  go  systematically  through  the  Sen- 
sations of  the  various  Senses,  to  gather  illustrations  of  the 
same  fact.  (Movements  apart  from  Sensations  hardly  fur- 
nish cases  in  point.)  In  the  various  sensations  of  Organic 
life,  there  occur  examples  of  difficult  reinstatement,  through 
feebleness  of  the  suggesting  sensation.  I  may  experience  a 
certain  uneasy  sensation,  which  I  cannot  describe  or  identify. 
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because  of  its  being  too  faintly  marked  to  reproduce  the  old 
accustomed  impression  of  the  same  thing.  It  may  be  a 
derangement  of  tlie  stomach,  or  the  liver,  or  the  brain,  such 
as  I  have  experienced  before,  and  possess  a  durable  concep- 
tion of ;  but  being  too  little  prominent  to  strike  into  the  old 
track,  it  remmds  me  of  nothing,  and  I  cannot  tell  what  it  is. 
By-and-by,  it  increases  somewhat,  and  becomes  powerful 
enough  to  reinstate  some  likeness  of  it  in  the  past,  and  I 
then  recognize  it  The  conditions  favourable  to  the  eflFect 
are,  as  above  stated,  a  great  acuteness  of  organic  sensibility, 
previous  familiarity,  and  the  habit  of  attending  to  organic 
states;  together  with  the  genei-al  power  of  Similarity.  A 
keen  organic  sensibility  may  be  noted  as  a  peculiarity  of 
some  constitutions,  making  the  individual  extremely  self- 
conscious,  in  the  acceptation  of  being  alive  to  every  passing 
change  of  organic  state ;  generating  hypochondria  and  the 
alternation  of  fears  and  hopes  regarding  one's  bodily  wel- 
fare. The  peculiarity  will  be  occasionally  found  rising  to 
a  morbid  extreme ;  as  when  the  individual  never  passes  an 
hour  without  solicitude  on  the  matter  of  health  and  mor- 
tality. Obtuseness  of  feeling  to  what  is  going  on  within 
the  various  bodily  parts  is  a  defect  fraught  with  dangerous 
neglect;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  needless  amount  of 
distress,  and  a  needless  waste  of  precaution,  may  be  the 
result  of  too  much  sensibility,  whether  this  have  its  origin 
in  the  sense  or  in  the  intellect. 

8.  I  have  already  cited  an  example  from  Taste.  There 
would  be  no  material  difl'erence  in  the  circumstances  of  a 
case  of  Smell.  When  a  very  faint  odour  is  recognized  or 
identified,  this  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  faintness  of 
the  impression,  the  previous  sum  total  of  the  same  smell  has 
been  brought  back.  If  two  persons  be  subjected  to  a  pai*ticu- 
lar  odour,  as  in  walking  through  a  garden,  and  if  one  detects 
it  while  the  other  does  not,  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought, 
as  before,  either  in  the  General  Power  of  Similarity,  or  in 
one  or  more  of  the  three  Special  and  Local  circumstances — 
namely,  greater  natural  delicacy  or  acuteness  of  the  oigan, 
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greater  previous  familiarity  with  the  odour,  and  a  habit  of 
concentrating  attention  upon  odours  in  general,  or  this  in 
particular.  Could  we  ascertain  that  both  persons  had  an 
equally  acute  or  delicate  nose,  we  should  have  to  account  for 
the  difference  by  the  two  other  local  circumstances — greater 
previous  familiarity,  and  the  habit  of  attention,  or  else  by 
the  power  of  Similarity  on  the  whole.  If  we  know  that  two 
persons  are  equal  as  regards  both  familiarity  with  an  odour 
and  the  habit  of  attending  to  it  (circumstances  tolerably  easy 
to  ascertain,  and  likely  to  go  together),  the  greater  power  of 
identification  displayed  by  one  would  either  prove  a  special 
delicacy  of  the  organ,  or  be  referable  to  Similarity  in  general. 

9.  The  sense  of  Touch  does  not  appear  to  furnish  any 
instructive  case  of  the  action  of  reinstatement  made  difficult 
by  feebleness  of  impression,  for  we  can  usually  command 
any  degree  of  contact  that  we  please.  We  may,  however, 
derive  examples  in  point  from  Hearing.  It  often  happens 
that  sounds  are  so  faint  as  to  be  barely  discernible,  in 
which  case  we  shall  observe  one  person  making  them  out, 
and  another  missing  them.  The  difference  of  acuteness 
must  be  referred,  as  before,  to  delicacy  of  ear,  to  familiarity, 
acquired  delicacy  through  the  habit  of  attention,  or  else  to 
general  Similarity.  The  influence  of  familiarity,  in  par- 
ticular, is  well  exemplified  in  sounds.  Compare  the  hearing 
of  our  mother  tongue  with  the  hearing  of  a  foreign  tongue  ; 
every  one  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  catch  up  an  utterance  in 
the  one,  even  when  very  faintly  pronounced,  and  how  we 
fail  in  the  other  under  like  circumstances.  The  same  con- 
trast is  observed  between  a  familiar  voice  and  the  voice  of  a 
stranger  ;  persons  partially  deaf  identify  the  speech  of  those 
about  them,  and  are  unable  to  understand  others  speaking  at 
the  same  pitch.  This  fact  obtains  all  through  the  field  of 
associations  by  similarity ;  the  more  thoroughly  accustomed 
the  mental  system  is  to  an  impression,  the  lighter  the  touch 
needed  to  make  it  present  at  any  moment. 

10.  The  same  line  of  illustration  can  be  carried  out  under 
the  Sense  of  Sight     There  is  a  point  of  twilight  dimness 
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when  obj-^cts  begin  to  be  doubtful ;  they  fail  to  reinstate  the 
c  rresfHi'Ddin J  previous  impressions  whereby  their  identity  is 
made  aj  parent  Haziness  in  the  intervening  sky,  and  mere 
distance,  have  the  same  effect  In  those  circumstances,  we 
find  that  an  obj*?ct  can  be  identified  by  one  person,  and  not 
by  others  equally  well  situated  for  discerning  it  Familiarity, 
together  with  professional  habits  of  attention,  will  in  many 
coses  explain  the  diflerence,  as  when  a  sailor  identifies  a 
speck  on  the  horizon  as  a  ship  of  a  particular  build.  Other- 
wise, the  superiority  of  one  person  over  another  in  discern- 
ment must  be  ascribed  either  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye^ 
or  to  the  force  of  similarity  in  general 

11.  In  the  case  of  verv  exalted  acuteuess  of  sense,  such 
as  we  witness  among  the  Indians,  who  can  discern  the  tread 
of  horses  at  a  great  distance  by  applying  the  ear  to  the 
ground,  and  who  have  also  a  high  degree  of  long-sightedness, 
we  must  refer  principally  to  the  two  circumstances  included 
in  the  education  of  the  eye — familiarity  and  habitual  concen- 
tration. It  may  be  that  natural  acuteuess  of  sense  is  heredi- 
tary in  that  state  of  life ;  still,  practice  is  undoubtedly  the 
main  cause  of  the  remarkable  difference  in  this  respect 
between  these  savage  tribes  and  the  generality  of  maukind. 
The  education  is  not  simply  a  frequent  repetition  of  those 
sensations  of  the  tramp  of  horses  or  men  on  the  ear,  but  the 
concentration  of  the  brain  upon  the  sense  on  those  occasions, 
whereby  an  intense  stretch  of  attention  habitually  accom- 
panies the  act  of  listening,  ^he  degree  of  voluntary  atten- 
tion given  to  an  observation  of  sense,  will  at  any  time  make 
the  sensation  more  acute ;  a  habit  of  absorbing  attention 
will  generate  a  permanent  acuteuess  at  the  expense  of 
attention  to  other  things.  A  painter  will  be  the  more 
impressed  with  a  landscape  that  he  is  deaf  to  the  song  of 
birds,  the  hum  of  insects,  or  the  murmur  of  the  breeze  ;  the 
whole  soul,  passing  into  one  sense,  aggrandizes  that  sense 
and  starves  the  rest  * 

1 2.  The  acuteuess  of  the  senses  in  animals  may  in  like 
manner  be  accounted  for.    The  scent  of  the  dog  resolves 
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itself  into  the  identification  of  an  exceedingly  faint  impres- 
sion. An  effluvium  on  the  nostrils  of  a  pointer,  revives  the 
former  impression  of  the  smell  of  a  hare,  while  on  the  human 
nose  the  same  effluvium  is  utterly  devoid  of  effect  Here 
we  must  attribute  the  distinction  neither  to  education  nor 
to  the  force  of  the  association  of  similarity,  but  to  the 
acuteness  of  the  smelling  orgaa  Any  given  smell  will  pro- 
duce a  far  more  intense  sensation  in  a  dog  than  in  a  man. 
If  we  take  a  scent  sufficiently  strong  ^  be  felt  by  both,  as 
when  the  hare  is  brought  close  enough  to  be  felt  as  a  smell 
on  the  human  nose,  the  man  is  calm  in  his  manifestations, 
whereas  the  dog  is  excited  almost  to  madness.  By  this  we 
can  see,  that  such  is  the  organization  of  the  smelling  organ 
of  the  dog,  that  impressions  made  on  it  are  transmitted  to 
the  brain  in  a  highly  magnified  state ;  and  further,  it  may 
be,  that  the  brain  is  specially  inflammable  to  a  particular 
class  of  sensations  of  smell,  an  effect  to  which  nothing  corre- 
sponding is  found  in  the  human  constitution. 

The  far-sightedness  of  birds  depends  in  part  on  the 
adaptation  of  their  eyes  to  distant  visioa  It  corresponds 
with  the  far-sightedness  of  persons  habituated  to  remote 
objects,  or  to  the  change  that  age  makes  in  the  lenses  of  the 
hum^n  eye.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  superior 
development  of  the  adapting  muscles  of  the  eye  in  birds, 
whereby  the  organ  can  go  through  a  greater  range  of  adjust- 
ment than  is  in  the  power  of  other  animals. 

In  the  examples,  under  the  present  head,  we  have  thus 
brought  into  view,  as  circumstances  affecting  the  recall  of 
past  impression  by  a  present,  a  power  operating  generally, 
and  three  local  conditions.  Probably  in  all  these  instances, 
the  special  conditions  are  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
general ;  but  whether  the  natural  or  the  acquired  delicacy  of 
a  sense  usually  tells  most,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decida 

SIMILARITY  IN  DIVERSITY.— SENSATIONa  ' 

13.  We  now  approach  the  case  that  contains  the  greatest 
amount  of  interesting  applications — the   case  of  similarity 
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disguised  by  mixture  with  foreign  elements,  the  Like  in  the 
midst  of  the  Unlike.  There  is  often  ver}'  great  diflSculty  in 
recognizing  an  old  familiar  object  owing  to  alterations  that 
have  been  made  upon  it  Coming  back  after  a  lapse  of  years 
to  a  place  where  we  have  formerly  been,  we  find  houses  and 
streets  and  fields  and  persons  so  altered  that  we  at  first  fail  to 
identify  them ;  the  differences  that  have  overgrown  the  per- 
manent features  are,  in  many  cases,  such  as  to  destroy  their 
jMAver  of  reinstating  the  ancient  impressions.  When  likeness 
is  thus  surrounded  with  diversity,  it  is  a  doubtful  point 
whether  the  attraction  of  similars  will  succeed  in  reviving 
the  old  by  means  of  the  new.  In  these  cases  of  doubtful 
and  difficult  reinstatement,  there  may  be  obser\'ed  great 
differences  in  the  intellectual  reach  of  individuals  :  of  a 
number  of  i>ei*sons  placed  in  a  similar  predicament,  some 
will  be  struck  with  the  likeness  ;  the  flash  of  identity  will 
come  over  them,  and  the  past  will  stand  side  by  side  with 
its  muffled  likeness  in  the  present ;  others  again  will  see  no 
identity,  the  attraction  of  the  new  for  the  old  will,  in  them, 
be  overborne  and  quenched  by  the  surrounding  diversity. 

To  trace  the  workings  of  the  attractive  force  of  similarity 
in  its  struggles  with  the  obstruction  of  unlike  accompani-  ^ 
ments,  I  count  one  of  the  most  interesting  problenjs  of 
mental  science ;  and  I  trust  that,  in  the  course  of  the  illvs- 
tration  that  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter, 
my  readers  wall  grow  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Although 
any  natural  defect  in  this  link  of  reproduction  is  perhaps*  less 
capable  of  being  made  up  by  artificial  means  than  in  the 
case  of  Contiguity,  yet  w-e  shall  see  that  here  too  there  are 
circumstances,  under  our  control,  that  aid  in  cleai-ing  the  way 
for  the  reviving  stroke  of  similarity. 

14  Before  proceeding  to  the  main  subject  under  the  i 
present  head,  namely,  the  Sensations,  I  shall  advert  to  the 
one  case  of  Action,  or  Movement,  that  furnishes  interesting 
examples  of  the  working  of  the  present  law,  I  mean/articu- 
late  action,  or  Speech.  In  the  numerous  and  various  trains 
of  articulation  entering  into  our  education  in  language,  there 
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are  many  instances  of  recumng  likeness  in  the  midst  of 
unlikeness,  leading  to  the  revival  of  the  past  by  the  present. 
We  are  constantly  recalling  past  sayings  of  our  own  and  of 
other  people,  and  passages  of  \vritings  that  we  have  read,  by 
hitting  on  catch-words  or  identical  phrases  when  our  thoughts 
are  running  in  some  quite  different  channel.  The  single 
word  '  phrenzy '  uttered  with  emphasis  will  recall,  in  a  mind 
familiar  with  the  passage,  *  The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  phrenzy 
rolling ; '  the  pnncipal  epithet  in  such  a  case  being  enough  to 
reinstate  the  entire  connected  train.  -Through  the  suggestion 
of  common  words,  we  can  thus  leap  fi-oni  one  passage  to 
another, ^y  the  remotest  fetches,,  in  an  endless  succession  of 
recollections."^  The  character  of  the  mind  will  determine  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  revived  sayings ;  in  one  mind, 
they  will  be  poetical  and  ornate ;  in  another,  the  preference 
will  be  for  prose  melody ;  in  a  third,  epigram  and  wit ;  in  a 
fourth,  sententious  wisdom  and  prudential  saws.  The  sayings 
and  passages  that  have  been  impressed  upon  us,  in  the  course 
of  our  education,  will  come  up  through  the  medium  of 
common  phrases  ;  and  the  general  power  of  similarity  in  the 
mind,  modified  by  the  quality  of  the  Articulate  sensibility 
in  particular,  will  determine  the  abundance  of  this  class  of 
re\'ivals,  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of  speech  flowing  into 
the  utterance  of  the  individual.  The  force  of  Contiguity 
strings  together  in  the  mind  words  that  have  been  uttered 
together ;  the  force  of  Similarity  brings  forward  recollections 
from  different  times  and  circumstances  and  connexions,  and 
makes  a  new  train  out  of  many  old  ones.  I  may  have  learnt, 
at  one  time,  a  passage  from  Milton,  at  another,  an  extract 
from  Pope,  on  a  third  occasion,  a  piece  from  Campbell ;  mere 
contiguity  would  enable  me  when  reminded  of  the  commenc- 
ing words  of  any  of  these  passages  to  repeat  the  whole  ;  but 
the  energetic  working  of  similarity  causes  me  to  break 
into  any  one  or  all  of  them,  while  speaking  on  some  remote 
subject  I  chance  to  fall  upon  two  or  three  words  resembling 
an  expression  in  one  of  the  pieces ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  the  coi\text,  the  old  stream  of  recollection  is 
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re-constituted,  and  the  entire  passage  brought  within  my 
command.  The  attraction  of  sameness  is  here  manifested  as 
overcoming  the  repulsion  of  diversity.  I  am  uttering  a 
connected  series  of  words,  and  among  these,  one,  two,  or 
three  have  by  chance  the  echo  of  one  of  the  falls  of  an  old 
utterance ;  instantly  I  feel  myself  plunged  in  the  entire 
current  of  the  past,  and  may  avail  myself  of  any  portion  of 
it  to  serve  my  present  end  in  speaking.  Neither  the  unlike- 
ness  of  the  context,  nor  the  totally  foreign  nature  of  the 
subject  matter,  will  stifle  the  reviving  action  in  a  mind  very 
much  alive  to  articulate  effects.  ^As  Contiguous  adhesive- 
ness is  measured  by  the  fewness  of  repetitions  necessary  to 
fix  a  connected  speech  in  the  memory.  Similarity  is  measured 
by  the  amount  of  repulsion  and  disparity  that  can  be  over- 
come, in  bringing  an  old  train  forward  by  the  force  of  a  new 
one.") 

,/Unlikeness  of  circumstances  and  situations  is  no  bar  to 
the  revival  of  past  expressions,  any  more  than  difference  of 
verbal  context  and  subject  matter.  A  word  casually  spoken 
in  some  present  emergency,  will  often  revive  a  stream  of 
recollections  and  incidents  long  past,  where  that  word 
chanced  to  figure  as  an  important  turning  point  of  the 
history.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  fall  into  the  phrase  '  every 
man  to  do  his  duty,*  without  being  put  on  the  track  of  our 
recollection  of  Nelson's  last  victory.  So  the  word  *  duty  *  is 
liable  at  any  time  to  bring  up  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
These  verbal  coincidences  are  one  great  link  of  connexion 
between  us  and  our  past  experiences  ;  they  put  us  ever  and 
anon  upon  the  track  of  some  bygone  incident  in  our  history. 
And  the  more  alive  we  are  to  the  influence  of  words,  the 
larger  is  the  share  of  reviving  efficacy  that  belongs  to  them.  ^ 

The  hold  that  we  have  of  language  is  not  confined 
to  the  articulate  organs,  but  extends  over  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  sight,  and  is  besides  influenced  by  the  emotions  ; 
and  we  shall  therefore  have  to  recur  to  the  topic  on  various 
occasions.  The  importance  of  language  in  the  operations  of 
intellect  generally,  justifies  a  frequent  reference  to  it;. 


^ 
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Besides  the  general  power  of  Simikrity,  all  the  special 
or  local  conditions  of  revival  under  Feebleness  apply  to 
revival  under  diversity^l)  acuteness  of  sense,  (2)  previous 
familiarity,  (3)  acquired  delicacy  or  habits  of  attention ; 
and  to  these  a  fourth  has  now  to  be  added.  In  the  case  of  a 
present  object  bringing  up  a  past,  both  resembling  it,  and 
also  differing  from  it,  there  is  obviously  a  struggle  or  contest 
of  attracting  similarities.  In  the  example  now  given — 
language — a  certain  passage  before  the  mind  may  bring  up, 
fix)m  the  past,  another  passage  resembling  in  expression,  but 
differing  in  sense ;  or  a  passage  resembling  in  sense,  but 
differing  in  expression :  this  shows  that  both  peculiarities 
have  a  power  of  attraction,  each  for  its  own  kind,  although 
one  prevails,  and  is  thereupon  called  the  stronger  attraction. 
ABC  is  liable  to  bring  up  ADE,  the  likeness  being  stmck  on 
A ;  or  BFG,  on  the  likeness  of  B ;  or  CHI,  on  the  likeness 
of  C.  The  attraction  of  B  for  some  combination  where  it 
enters,  and  of  C  for  a  combination  where  it  enters,  have  to  be 
overcome  by  A,  in  order  to  secure  the  recovery  of  ADE. 
Now,  the  less  active  B  and  C  are,  the  more  easily  will  A 
predominate  and  effect  the  recall ;  that  is,  if  all  the  local 
conditions  above  specified  are  of  a  low  order  as  respects  B 
and  C,  while  the  same  conditions  are  well  developed  in  A,  the 
chances  in  favour  of  A  are  proportionally  great.  Hence,  the 
additional  circumstance  applicable  to  Similarity  in  Diveisity 
is  (4)  a  low  sttsceptibiliti/,  or  comparative  inseiisibility,  to  the 
points  of  Jiffereyice,  A  speech  will  recall  by  preference  other 
speeches  resembling  in  diction,  if  the  individual  is  more 
highly  susceptible  to  language,  than  to  meaning  or  subject- 
matter. 

15.  To  pass  to  the  Sensations.  In  Organic  Life,  th  ^re  are 
many  Ciises  of  a  sensation  repeated  with  new  admixtures, 
serving  to  disguise  its  character,  and  to  prevent  its  recalling 
the  former  instances  of  the  same  impressions.  It  often 
happens  that  the  same  organic  state  is  produced  by  very 
different  causes.  A  shock  of  grief,  a  glut  of  pleasure,  a  fit 
of  overworking,  an  accidental  loss  of  two  or  three  nights' 
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rest,  may  all  end  in  the  very  same  kind  of  headache,  stupor, 
or  feeling  of  discomfort ;  but  the  gi-eat  difference  in  the 
antecedents  may  prevent  our  identifying  the  occasions.  The 
derangement  caused  by  grief  is  more  likely  to  recall  a 
previous  occasion  of  a  similar  grief,  than  to  suggest  a  time 
of  overdone  enjoyment ;  the  sameness  in  organic  state  is,  in 
the  case  of  such  a  parallel,  nullified  by  the  repulsion  of 
opposites  in  the  accompanying  circumstances ;  a  state  of 
grief  does  not  permit  a  time  of  pleasure  to  be  recalled  and 
dwelt  upon  ;  the  loss  of  a  parent  at  home  is  not  compatible 
with  the  remembrance  of  a  long  night  of  gaiety  abroad. 
Hence  we  do  not  identify  the  supposed  state  of  organic 
depression  with  all  the  previous  recurrences  of  the  same 
state ;  unless,  indeed,  a  scientific  education  has  made  us 
aware  of  the  sameness  of  the  physical  effects  resulting  from 
the  most  dissimilar  causes. 

16.  Under  Taste,  we  have  examples  of  a  like  natura  A 
taste  may  be  so  disguised  by  mixture  as  to  be  undiscernible  ; 
the  presence  of  the  other  ingredients  operating  to  resist  the 
reviving  power  of  the  one  that  we  desire  to  identify.  In  a 
solution  of  F4)som  salts,  we  should  not  be  able  to  discern  a 
small  quantity  of  sugar ;  the  saline  bitter  of  the  salts  over- 
powering the  sugaiy  taste.  Again,  when  malt  liquor  becomes 
sour,  we  are  unable  to  discriminate  any  longer  the  alcoholic 
taste;  the  acid  taste  overcomes  every  other  sensation.  If, 
in  such  a  case,  the  alcohol  is  still  discernible  by  any  one  per- 
son, when  others  fail  to  perceive  it,  we  should  say  that  such 
an  one's  memory  had  been  specially  impressed  by  alcohol. 

17.  Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  sensations  identified 
through  actual  sameness,  the  identification  being  impeded 
only  by  others  mixed  up  with  them.  A  case  of  greater  com- 
plicacy and  more  importance  is  furnished  by  the  existence  of 
sensations  really  different,  but  having  something  in  common 
that  cannot  be  seized  by  itself  Take  as  an  instance  the  tastes 
of  the  various  wines  ;  these  are  all  different,  and  if  similarity 
acted  only  in  absolute  sameness,  port  would  remind  us  only  of 
port,  claret  of  claret,  madeim  of  madeira,  and  so  on.    But  we 
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find  that  there  is  so  much  of  a  common  influence  in  all  wines, 
that  any  of  them  can  remind  us  of  a  great  many  others  ; 
we,  at  the  same  time,  noting  points  of  difference,  when  they 
are  thus  brought  into  comparison.  It  is  this  common  influ- 
ence, with  its  suggesting  power,  that  has  led  mankind  to 
constitute  what  is  termed  a  doss,  or  a  genus,  'wine,'  com- 
prehending many  widely-scattered  individuals.  The  identi- 
fication of  likeness  in  the  midst  of  unlikeness,  in  other 
words,  of  a  common  property,  is  the  essence  of  this  classi- 
fying operation.  A  cla^  is  distinct  from  a  catalogue  by 
virtue  of  a  common  resemblance,  in  the  midst  of  diversity. 
Again,  the  class,  'wines,'  identified  through  their  common 
organic  sensation  and  taste,  is  merged  in  a  larger  class  when 
spirituous  liquors  come  to  be  known.  There  is  felt  to  be  an 
identity  between  the  principal  efiect  of  these  liquors  on  the 
system,  and  the  effect  of  the  various  members  of  the  vinous 
group.  The  class  is  now  extended ;  yet,  because  of  there 
being  some  features  common  to  wines  that  do  not  attach  to 
spirits,  the  wines  are  still  retained  in  a  group  apart,  subor- 
dinate to  the  larger  group,  or  as  a  species  coming  under  the 
other  as  a  genus.  The  addition  of  malt  liquors  to  the  com- 
parison extends  the  identity  still  farther,  and  enlarges  the 
class  of  substances  that  suggest  one  another  through  the 
common  quality  of  causing  intoxication.  These  malt  liquors 
being  themselves  identical  in  more  points  than  those  com- 
mon to  them  with  wines  and  distilled  spirits,  they  also  make 
a  small  species  by  themselves,  contained  in  the  comprehen- 
sive genus  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

It  Y^  ^o^  discovered  at  first  that  this  influence,  com- 
mon to  so  many  substances  derived  from  such  various 
natuml  sources  (the  grape,  the  sugar-cane,  barley,  oats, 
rice,  &c.),  was  owing  to  one  sole  ingredient  occurring  under 
various  combinations.  The  identification  had  proceeded 
solely  on  their  common  influence  on  the  human  system, 
and  not  from  a  knowledge  of  the  common  element,  alcohol 
Had  the  grouping  proceeded  on  this  perception,  the  case 
would  have  been  exactly  like  those  above  described,  where 
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a  la.-?:^  or  szz  '.!  :-  :Ivr.::r.-.l  in  ::s  mixtures  with  other  tastes 
'.r  -::.•:!"*.  Lu:  ::.r  ^u".?::.^..T^  ^rK-  classed  toijether,  without 
iiiva  kL.'.v::.j  -.v:.  :;.rr  :i  waS  tL:i:  many  viifi't-rirnt  liqaors  had 
tli'r  saTi;-  a.::  n  '.a  :::•.-  L;;:::^!!  K»iv,  or  that  there  was  one 

« 

su^-itiiiicv  \  • :  v«  \::iz  ::..ir.v  c.::.>juiid5.  to  which  the  influence 
Was  svl--y  ..i'.viijj.  I:  w.i>  a  ^'-livr^lizaiion  of  a  common  in- 
t'rrLinl  f'.-.l:n^  <:r  ^ittrilu:'.-.  n-A  of  a  common  external  object 

Another  exainj-lrr  iikia  t.»  ih-j  i'ji\'^'Ang,  is  furnished  by 
th*:*  Pun j*-nt  <J«ljurs.  The  influ-nee  of  the  various  kinds  of 
snuff  u|M..n  ill**  n.i^e  is  si  well  marked,  that  we  readily 
id«rntifv  it  n;»twit]i«>tan.liiii;  dilTereuees  of  aroma  or  flavour. 
Tri»on  this  similarity,  we  gr*>up  all  the  different  varieties 
tog-th'-r,  and  make  a  class  uf  l>.»dies,  any  one  of  which  may 
l>e  u«f«'d  f'^r  any  other  when  the  common  elfect  of  pungency 
is  desiivA  Tlie  kin-Is  of  snuff'  would  doubtless  also  be 
identified  on  the  ground  of  their  common  origin,  the  tobacco 
plant,  like  wines  by  the  grape.  But  looking  at  the  sul»jective 
sensation  of  the  snuff's,  we  find  that  this  assimilates  itself  to 
a  like  sensation  produced  from  other  bodies  ;  thus,  the  odour 
of  smelling  salts  may  by  similarity  recall  the  odour  of  snuffs, 
and  the  two  diff*erent  substances  will  hence  be  brought 
together  in  the  mind.  If  we  have  at  any  time  acquired  the 
impression  of  hartshorn,  this  imi>ression  also  might  be  recalled 
in  virtue  of  its  resemblance  to  these  others ;  we  should  then 
liave  three  distinct  experiences  summoned  up  from  different 
times  and  circuuistances  of  our  past  history,  these  experi- 
ences prescMitiiig  three  diff'c^rent  substances  lying  quite  remote 
from  (jne  another  in  nature,  but  now  brought  together  under 
the  view  of  tli(*  mind,  through  exerting  on  it  a  common  influ- 
ence. If  our  iKMiuaintance  with  pungent  odoui's  had  been  still 
greater,  others  would  be  recalled  to  join  the  group  already 
formed,  and  we  should  have  amassed,  from  far  or  near,  a 
nmltitu(l(5  of  recolh'ctions  strung  upon  one  common  thread 
of  resemblance,  and  these  recollections  would  thenceforth  be 
igether  as  a  group  in  the  mind,  forming  what  we  term 
,  a  genus,  or  a  generalization  of  agreeing  objects, 
this  instance,  there  is  no  external  element  common 
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to  all  the  bodies  producing  the  pungent  effect ;  the  classifi- 
cation is  based  purely  on  the  common  sensation  of  smell. 
The  smelling  salts  and  hartshorn  are  identical,  inasmuch  as 
both  yield  ammonia  ;  but  the  effluvium  of  snuff  is  not 
ammonia,  although  found  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  it  in 
chemical  constitution. 

These  various  identifications  put  to  the  test  the  force  of 
similarity  in  different  individuals.  While  seized  by  some 
minds,  they  are  wholly  missed  by  others  ;  and  the  reason  for 
their  being  missed  usually  resolves  itself  into  deficiency  in 
one  or  more  of  the  five  conditions  already  recounted — natural 
delicacy  of  the  sense  itself,  previous  familiarity,  acquired 
delicacy,  low  susceptibility  to  the  points  of  difference,  and 
general  power  of  Similarity.  Moreover,  there  may  never 
have  been  any  motive  or  desire  to  strike  out  identities  in 
the  department. 

18.  The  illustration  of  Similarity  in  Touch  might  be  very 
copious. 

The  intellectual  sensations  of  Touch  comprise  the  feel- 
ings of  Temperature,  of  Plurality  of  points,  and  of  Muscu- 
larity in  conjunction  with  touch  proper.  Everything  handled 
for  the  purpose  of  discerning  its  tactile  properties  affects  all 
these  sensibilities ;  and  there  may  be  the  greatest  variety  in 
their  conjunctions,  and  a  corresponding  scope  for  detecting 
likeness  coupled  with  unlikeness.  We  identify  the  soft, 
warm  contact  of  wool ;  the  cold,  hard  smoothness  of  polished 
stone ;  the  roughness  of  a  file — in  the  midst  of  diversity  of 
shape,  size,  and  weight  We  identify  degrees  of  weight 
without  much  difficulty,  unless  distracted  by  some  very  acute 
accompanying  sensibility,  as  cold  or  heat.  We  recognize 
tactile  shape  in  variety  of  surface,  material,  weight,  and  size. 
Our  discrimination  of  distinct  properties  becomes  knowledge 
only  when  supplemented  by  our  sense  of  agreement ;  a  pre- 
sent high  temperature  is  distinguished  from  a  recent  lower, 
and  identified  with  previous  experiences  of  the  same  intense 
degree ;  by  which  means  our  notion  of  that  quality  is  com- 
plete.    We  are  thus  in  possession  of  classes  of  things  based 
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Tj[Kin  each  recnrring  attribate  that  we  are  able  to  identify  in 
the  iniMst  of  diverse  accompaniments. 

Vj.  To  t'lke  next  the  sen^  of  Hearing.  The  analysis  of 
BfjuwU  has  shown  us  the  complexity  of  the  characters  attach- 
ing if)  any  one  individual  sound,  and  to  what  extent  identity 
in  some  of  these  may  be  disguised  bv  differences  in  others. 
For  example,  the  pitch  of  a  note  may  be  readily  identified 
when  Hounded  on  some  voice  or  instrument  familiar  to  as ; 
but,  on  a  strange  instrument,  we  are  less  able  to  make  out  the 
identity.  The  change  of  quality  in  the  note,  the  greater  or 
less  emphasis,  the  different  duration  of  the  sound, — as  in  com- 
paring a  piano  note  with  an  organ,  all  tend  to  disguise  the 
jiitch,  and  to  render  a  more  delicate  or  a  more  cultivated  ear 
necessary  for  its  discernment  If  the  same  note  be  played 
f(;ebly  on  the  violin  and  thundered  on  the  organ,  the  great 
disparity  of  emphasis  will  confound  the  obtuse  ear,  and  stifle 
the  feeling  of  identity. 

The  illustration  takes  a  wider  sweep,  when  we  suppose  a 
continuous  flow  of  a  sound,  as  in  a  musical  performance  or  a 
consecutive  address.  The  effects  on  the  ear  being  more 
varied,  there  is  greater  scope  for  tracing  similarities,  and 
more  opportunity  for  the  obstruction  arising  from  diversity. 
We  can  commonly  identify  an  air  that  we  have  once  known, 
on  all  varieties  of  instalments,  and  with  or  without  har- 
monies. But  it  will  happen  to  persons,  little  accomplished 
in  music,  to  miss  a  known  air  when  played  on  a  full  band, 
while  they  could  readily  identify  it  on  a  single  instniment. 
Musicians  can  also  identify  the  key  of  a  piece,  although  this 
l)oint  of  identity  must  be  enveloped  in  the  widest  differences 
as  regards  everything  else.  We  are  also  accustomed  to 
ascribe  a  common  emotion  to  many  compositions ;  we  classify 
airs  as  martial,  gay,  solemn,  sacred,  melancholy,  &c.  In  so 
far  as  there  is  any  reality  in  these  distinctions,  they  ai-e  made 
(mt  by  the  force  of  similarity,  recalling  past  and  scattered 
examples  of  an  effect  felt  at  the  present  moment  A  more 
substantial  agreement  is  that  commonly  found  in  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  same  master. 
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The  property  of  articidcUeness  of  sound  is  very  apt  to  be 
disguised,  by  strange  accompaniments,  beyond  the  reach  of 
identity.  Our  ear  for  articulation  is  formed  in  the  fii'st  in- 
stance on  the  voices  around  us ;  we  identify  with  ease  a  letter 
or  a  word  as  pronounced  by  those ;  in  fact,  the  casual  peculi- 
arities of  their  manner  become,  as  it  were,  fused  with  our  sense 
of  the  articulations  themselves.  A  child  bom  in  Yorkshire 
acquires  an  ear  for  the  vowels  and  consonants  of  the  alphabet 
as  sounded  in  Yorkshira  If  we  pass  into  Middlesex,  the 
articidationa  correspond  without  being  identical;  and  we 
may  or  may  not  identify  the  old  words  under  the  new  utter- 
anca  The  experiment  would  show  whether  the  ear  is  good 
as  respects  the  essential  quality  of  articulate  form,  just  as 
the  trials  above  alluded  to  show  the  degree  of  delicacy  as 
regards  the  pitch  of  a  nota  Some  ears  are  but  faintly 
susceptible  to  the  distinctiveness  of  the  articulations,  or  to 
the  essential  difference  between  one  vowel  and  another,  and 
between  one  consonant  and  those  closely  allied  to  it.  If 
such  ears  happen  to  be  acutely  sensible  to  the  qualities  of 
different  voices,  and  to  differences  of  emphasis,  or  stress, 
they  will  be  more  strongly  acted  on  by  the  disagreements 
than*  by  the  agreements. 

Pronunciation,  accent  or  brogue,  cadence  and  elocution 
generally,  form  a  large  part  of  the  collective  impression  of 
articulate  utterance  :  to  which  we  must  add  gesticulation  and 
manner  as  apparent  to  the  eye.  Taking  all  these  sources  of 
diversity  in  connexion  with  the  one  main  feature  of  articulate 
utterance,  we  may  derive  an  unlimited  fund  of  examples  of 
re-instatement  made  difficult  by  unlike  accompaniments. 
Voice,  pronunciation,  accent,  cadence,  and  gesticulation,  are 
inseparable  from  articulation ;  and  we  become  accustomed  to 
the  sound  of  words  as  beset  with  a  paiticular  mode  of  each 
of  these  effects.  Often  indeed  we  take  up  a  meaning  from 
manner  alone.  Accordingly,  when  we  come  to  listen  to 
strangers,  to  the  people  of  another  province,  to  foreigner,  we 
experience  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  articulation  in  the 
midst  of  unusual  combinationa     The  goodness  of  the  ear  for 
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articulation  proper  is  submitted  to  a  trying  ordeal,  as  the  ear 
for  pitch  is  tested  by  the  sound  of  a  strange  instniment  The 
trial  is  greatest  of  all  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  acquire 
a  foreign  languaga  Here  the  one  effect  of  the  articulation 
of  vowels  and  consonants,  needs  to  make  itself  felt  amid  the 
distraction  of  a  manifold  variety  of  other  effects.  Nothing 
proves  so  decisively  the  goodness  of  the  articulate  sensibility 
of  the  ear,  as  the  readiness  to  follow  a  foreigner  speaking 
liis  own  language.  The  power  of  identifying  the  essentials 
of  the  articulation  in  the  diversity  of  all  else,  is  in  such 
circumstances  conspicuously  manifested.  It  will  happen, 
however,  that  a  person  is  more  than  usually  sensitive  to 
some  of  the  accompaniments  that  do  not  concern  the  con- 
veyance of  the  mcianing ;  an  ear  strongly  impressed  with  the 
accent  and  cadence,  and*  permitting  itself  to  be  much  en- 
gix)ssed  with  the  different  turns  of  the  emphasis  and  modula- 
tion, is  by  that  circumstance  rendered  more  obtuse  to  the 
articulate  character  or  to  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The 
thunder  of  a  diverse  and  unaccustomed  cadence  drowns  the 
still  small  voice  of  expressive  utterance.  An  acute  ear  for 
oratory  is  thus  a  great  obstruction  to  the  acquirement  of 
languages ;  so  is  an  eye  unduly  impressed  with  gesticulate 
display.  In  listening  to  our  own  language,  spoken  in  the 
style  that  we  are  accustomed  to,  the  sensitiveness  to  those 
accompaniments  is  in  our  favour,  and  brings  home  the  mean- 
ing all  the  more  powerfully;  but  when  they  are  totally 
changed  in  chamcter,  as  when  we  listen  to  a  Frenchman,  we 
are  just  as  much  put  out,  in  identifying  the  articulation,  as 
in  the  other  case  we  were  assisted. 

20.  The  car,  as  formerly  remarked,  is  the  principal  matrix 
for  embodying  our  recollections  of  language.  A  speech  heard 
is,  in  great  part,  remembered  as  a  connected  series  of  auditory 
impressions.  Our  recollections  of  this  class  are  liable  to  be 
recalled  by  similarity,  under  circumstances  of  diversity.  We 
can  scarcely  listen  to  any  address,  without  being  reminded 
of  many  past  addresses,  through  occurring  phrases,  tones, 
and  peculiarities  that  lead  us  into  some  formerly  experienced 
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track  of  impressions  on  our  ear.  The  greater  our  suscepti- 
bility to  the  articulate  quality  that  governs  distinctness  of 
meaning,  the  more  readily  shall  we  fall  upon  previous  ad- 
dresses that  correspond  in  phraseology ;  if  we  are  more  alive 
to  tone,  accent,  and  cadence,  these  qualities  will  preside  over 
the  recall  of  Ihe  former  occasions  when  we  were  in  the 
position  of  listeners.  In  this  way,  we  are  led  to  detect 
similarities  of  manner  and  phrase  in  different  speakers  ;  we^ 
hunt  out  imitation  and  plagiarism,  and  institute  comparisons 
among  various  styles  of  address.  With  regard  to  the  diver- 
sities tending  to  obstruct  the  reviving  impetus  of  likeness, 
they  may  lie  in  the  context  of  the  agreeing  phrases,  or  in  the 
other  peculiarities  not  connected  with  meaning ;  or  else  in 
the  subject  matter  and  sentiment  of  the  address.  As  in 
former  cases,  we  pronounce  the  attraction  of  similarity 
powerful  when  it  breaks  through  a  great  discordance,  and 
the  discordance  great  that  arrests  the  reviving  stroke  of  simi- 
larity ;  in  fact,  we  must  measure  each  force  by  the  opposition 
that  it  conquers.  If  a  verbal  likeness  has  the  effect  of 
interpolating  some  old  recollection,  in  a  subject  most  dis- 
cordant with  it,  we  pronounce  the  conditions  aiding  verbal 
similarity  to  be  highly  developed,  or  the  regard  to  the  subject 
feeble,  or  both. 

21.  Among  Sensations  of  Sight,  the  occasions  for  identi- 
fying sameness  in  diversity  correspond  with  the  wide  range 
of  the  sense.  We  can  identify  colours  in  spite  of  difference 
of  shade ;  obtaining  classes  of  blues,  of  reds,  of  yellows. 
The  existence  of  such  classes  implies  both  sameness  and 
difference ;  the  class-name  being  derived  from  the  sameness, 
or  the  effect  common  to  all  the  individuals.  When  a  colour 
is  intermediate  between  two  principal  colours,  as  between 
yellow  and  red,  we  may  fail  to  class  it  with  either,  not 
being  struck  with  any  feeling  of  identity  in  the  case  ;  where- 
upon we  constitute  a  new  colour,  as  orange.  It  may  also 
happen  that,  to  one  mind,  the  colour  may  appear  as  red,  and 
to  another  yellow,  according  to  the  previous  impression  that 
it  most  readily  revives.    Next  as  to  the  property  of  lustrt: 
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a  varnished  substance,  a  glossy  fabric,  a  polished  surface  in 
metal  or  stone,  a  film  of  wet,  a  clear  brook,  a  covering  of 
glass, — all  strike  the  mind  with  a  common  eflfect  of  brill- 
iancy ;  and  if  the  power  of  similarity  is  sufficient,  each  one 
of  these  effects  may  recall  the  others,  so  as  to  muster  in  the 
present  view  a  host  of  things,  very  different  in  general 
appearance,  but  all  agreeing  in  a  particular  impression. 
Looking  at  a  brilliantly  polished  marble  chimney-piece,  one 
man  may  be  reminded  only  of  polished  stones  of  various 
kinds  ;  another,  breaking  through  a  greater  shroud  of  diver- 
sity, compares  the  effect  with  metallic  polish.  Speculating 
yet  farther  on  the  kind  of  influence  exerted  on  the  mind 
by  such  effects,  a  third  person  .i)rings  up^^  still  more  remote 
subject,  varnished  surfaces ;  from  these  he  may  proceed  to 
glossy  silks  and  polished  leather;  and,  by  a  stretch  still 
more  remote,  he  may  include  in  the  comparison  the  effect 
of  a  pebbly  bottom  through  a  clear  running  rivulet.  But  in 
order  to  carry  an  identity  so  far  as  would  be  implied  in  this 
series  of  objects,  it  would  be  necessary  that  one  should  have 
not  merely  a  feeling  of  the  common  effect  of  lustrous  brill- 
iancy, but  also  a  notion  of  its  depending  on  a  transparent 
covering  over  a  mass  of  colour.  Such  notion,  added  to  the 
feeling  of  effect,  might  enable  one  to  break  through  the 
great  difference  between  a  marble  chimney-piece  and  a  pool 
of  water. 

In  the  combinations  of  colour  with  visible  Form  and  Size 
— the  optical  with  the  muscular  impressions  of  sight^we 
have  an  additional  scope  for  tracing  likeness  amidst  diversity. 
We  identify  a  common  colour  through  all  varieties  of  objects, 
large,  small,  round,  square,  straight,  crooked,  here  and  there 
and  everywhere  Thus  it  is  that  we  have  in  our  mind  a 
class-notion  for  every  colour — a  common  impression  of  white, 
red,  or  blue,  obtained  from  many  diverse  objects.  Ac- 
cording to'  our  susceptibility  to  colour,  is  the  number,  the 
depth,  and  the  permanence  of  these  common  eflfects ;  in 
other  words,  the  distinct  shades  of  colour  stored  in  our  recol- 
lection.    The  work  begun  by  Discrimination  is  completed  by 
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Agreement;  both  functions  concurring  to  form  abiding  im- 
pressions of  colours.  We  identify  every  various  shade  in  the 
midst  of  diversities  of  material,  form,  size,  and  surroundings. 

The  identification  and  generalization  of  formSy  in  the 
midst  of  every  possible  difference  rn  colour  and  dimensions, 
opens  up  ancJther  vein  of  illustration.  We  identity  a  cir- 
cular outline  in  some  bodies ;  the  oval  shape  in  others  ; 
there  is  an  infinity  of  classes  determined  by  form,  including 
not  merely  the  regular  figures  of  Geometry,  but  all  the  re- 
curring shapes  in  nature  and  art — egg-shaped,  heart-shaped, 
I)ear- shaped,  vase-shaped,  cup-shaped,  lanceolate,  &c.,  &c. 
These  comparisons  arise  out  of  identity  in  the  attribute  of 
form,  seen  through  diversity  in  all  other  respects.  Most  of 
the  identifications  are  sufficiently  easy  to  strike  any  observer ; 
while  instances  occasionally  arise  where  only  a  certain  num- 
ber of  minds  are  struck  with  the  likeness,  or  experience  the 
revival  of  the  old  upon  the  new.  Thus,  in  the  descriptions 
of  botany,  the  shapes  of  leaf  and  flower  are  often  represented 
by  comparisons  that  are  far  from  apparent  to  an  ordinary 
observer,  demanding  the  familiarized  perception  of  the  bota- 
nist In  anatomical  descriptions  there  is  not  unfrcqueutly 
an  analogous  want  of  obvious  resemblance. 

The  case  of  mathematical  forms  and  artificial  diagrams  is 
both  peculiar  and  interesting ;  but  the  important  strokes  of 
likeness  in  diversity  that  occur  in  science,  are  rather  more 
complicated  than  the  examples  falling  properly  under  our 
present  head.  The  genemlization  of  the  forms  themselves — 
of  triangle,  square,  parallelogram,  ellipse,  &c. — through  dif- 
ferences of  subject,  is  all  that  we  can  quote  on  the  subject  of 
tracing  similarity  among  our  sensations  of  sight.  And  we 
may  remark  hen?,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  that  a  strong  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  other  properties  of  things,  that  is,  to  their 
colours,  dimensions,  material,  uses,  influences  on  the  feelings, 
&c.,  is  an  obstmction  to  the  process  of  identifying  the  mathe- 
matical form.  A  burning  volcano  suggests  a  comparison,  not 
with  the  diagrams  of  the  cone  in  a  book  of  Geometry,  but 
with  images  of  conflagration  and  explosive  energy. 

31 
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Of  forms  not  mathematical,  we  have  the  alphabet  anJ  the 
other  artificial  signs  and  symbols,  used  both  in  business 
operations  and  in  science.  In  deciphering  bad  hand-writing 
there  is  scope  for  identifying  sameness  in  divei-sity.  This  is 
like  the  case  of  obscure  articulation  discussed  under  hearing. 
A  strong  sense  of  the  points  that  make  the  characteristic 
diiferonce  of  each  letter,  and  an  obtuseness  to  all  the  un- 
meaning flourislies,  are  the  qualities  of  a  good  deciphering 
head.  In  proportion  as  a  reader  is  carried  away  by  orna- 
ni(»ntal  shapes,  his  power  of  making  out  the  meaning  is  im- 
paired. This  is  the  exact  parallel  of  what  was  said  above 
respecting  tlie  efiects  of  over-sensibility  to  oratorical  cadenca 

The  important  case  of  the  revival  of  Language,  already 
brought  up,  under  both  articulate  action  and  the  sense  of 
hearing,  comes  in  here  also,  inasmuch  as  written  language 
appeals  to  the  eye,  and  is  rendered  mentally  coherent  in  the 
shape  of  impressions  of  sight.  What  was  said  above  on  the 
resuscitation  of  past  addresses  and  sayings,  through  listening 
to  some  one  speaking,  applies  to  the  reader  of  books.  Forms 
of  language  and  phrases  affecting  the  eye,  recall  their  similars 
from  the  past,  and  break  through  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
unlikeness,  so  as  to  make  present  at  the  same  time  matters 
written  at  different  places  and  occasions.  An  eye  very  much 
arrested  and  impressed  with  language  is  to  that  degree  prone 
to  such  revivals ;  but  according  as  the  written  symbols  are 
regarded  purely  as  a  medium  for  conveying  ideas  or  infor- 
mation, there  is  a  restraint  on  the  tendency  to  mere  symbolical 
identification.  We  have  here,  as  formerly,  occasion  to  note 
the  verbal  aptitude  of  the  mind,  in  contrast  to  the  hold  taken 
of  the  things  that  are  the  subject-matter  of  language,  what- 
ever those  may  happen  to  be, — whether  science,  history, 
poetry,  business  transactions,  or  any  other.  (In  the  (verbal 
mind,  as  a  whole,  we  can  remark  the  following  peculiarities, — 
1st,  The  physical  power  of  articulation  well  developed  ;  this 
is  shown  in  the  easy  acquirement  of  all  the  positions  of  the 
voice  and  mouth  requisite  for  speech,  2nd,  A  good  arti- 
culate ear,  as  proved  by  the  test  of  discrimination.    3rd,  An 
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eye  for  arbitrary  visible  forms,  as  in  alphabetical  or  written 
composition.  4th,  General  Ketentiveness,  or  power  of  con- 
tiguous adhesion  on  the  whole.  An  acquisition  so  multitu- 
dinous cannot  prosper  unless  the  general  power  is  well 
developed.  6th,  A  cei-tain  enjoyment  of  the  exercises  of 
speaking,  hearing,  and  reading,  apart  from  the  further  ends 
served  by  these  ;  this  circumstance  inspires  and  sustains  the 
exercise  of  those  lingual  functions.  To  these  positive  pecu- 
liarities, may  be  added  a  negative  aid,  namely,  comparative 
indifference  or  insensibility  to  subject-matter.  This  is  the 
only  thing  wanted  to  enable  the  Faculty  of  Lmguage  to  run 
riot,  as  we  occasionally  find  it  in  our  experience  of  men  and 
women^ 

The  artistic  forms  are  a  class  distinct  from  both  the 
mathematical  and  the  symbolical.  In  them  the  identity  is 
partly  in  the  literal  outline,  as  traced  upon  the  eye,  and 
partly  in  the  eflect  of  it  on  the  mind,  as  an  object  of  beauty  , 
or  grace.  (The  last  requisite,  being  the  essential  feature,  jnust 
rule  the  mind  in  sunmioning  resemblances  from  the  past.-\ 
Thus,  in  the  drapery  of  a  statue,  we  identify  some  effect  that 
we  have  formerly  been  impressed  with,  and  the  stroke  of 
similarity  brings  up  the  former  objects  to  the  recollection ;  on 
which  we  find  that  there  is  by  no  moans  a  literal  coincidence 
of  lines,  and  curves,  and  folds  ;  but  the  ajstlietic  similarity 
has  broken  through  these  and  other  differences,  and  has 
rej)roduced  an  instructive  array  of  artistic  parallels.  A  deep 
feeling  of  liteial  or  mathematical  form  would  be  repugnant 
to  the  aims  of  the  artist. 

The  identification  of  one  Scene  of  Nature  with  another 
may  present  all  degrees  of  difficulty,  according  to  the  i)redo- 
minance  of  agreement  or  of  diflerence,  and  according  to  the 
tendency  of  the  mind  to  be  impressed  with  the  one  or  the 
other.  If  the  sameness  is  in  form  and  outline — in  the 
arrangement  of  mountain,  valley,  and  river — the  reviving 
stroke  of  similarity  turns  on  the  attraction  of  the  mind  for 
imsymmetrical  shapes  and  groupings,  one  of  the  features  in 
the  catholic  susceptibility  of  the  uatumlist's  mind.     If  the 
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resemblance  to  certain  other  scenes  lies  in  richness,  massive- 
ness  of  colouring,  and  strength  of  contrasts,  the  chord  to  be 
struck  is  of  a  different  kind  ;  and  such  scenes  will  be  revived 
in  a  mind  alive  to  these  effects,  notwithstanding,  perhaps, 
very  great  differences  in  the  groupings,  or  formal  arrange- 
ments of  the  component  parts. 

The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  any  other  mixed 
objects  of  sight  or  spectacle.  When  one  dress  or  uniform 
recalls  others ;  when  the  7nise  en  scbie  of  a  dmmatic  repre- 
sentation suggests  parallels  from  our  former  experience  in 
those  things  ;  when  one  face  recalls  another  by  similarity ;  or 
even  when  a  picture  revives  the  original ; — ^in  all  such  cases, 
the  interest,  for  our  present  theme,  lies  in  remarking  what 
are  the  agreeing  particulars,  and  what  are  the  points  of  dis- 
cord ;  whence  we  can  assign  the  quality  of  mind  that  will 
experience  the  recall  upon  any  given  attribute. 

The  General  power  of  Similarity  would  operate  alike  on 
all  kinds  of  forms  and  on  all  varieties  of  objects,  reviving 
with  equal  readiness  the  similar  in  colour  and  in  shape.  But 
this  general  power  is  modified  by  the  acuteness  of  the  sense, 
as  well  as  by  special  education,  which  deepens  the  hold  that 
we  have  of  some  one  class  of  impressions,  and  makes  us  all 
the  more  ready  to  fall  into  that  particular  set.  Hence  it 
never  happens  that  any  individual  is  equally  prone  to  restore 
likeness  in  colour,  in  geometrical  form,  in  cypher  and  symbol, 
and  in  aesthetic  effect. 

The  last  class  of  objects  coming  imder  sensations  of  Sight 
are  visible  movements.  Among  those  agreeing  in  one  or  more 
points,  chisses  are  made  up,  and  names  given  indicating  the 
agreement.  The  flight  of  projectiles,  with  considerable 
disparity,  has  a  common  character.  In  like  manner,  we  have 
circular  movements,  elliptic  movements,  rectilineal  move- 
ments, uniform  movements,  accelerated  movements,  rotation 
on  an  axle,  pendulums,  waves,  zig-zag  movements,  waterfalls, 
explosions,  &c.  Under  all  these,  we  may  have  great  diver- 
sity in  the  range  and  the  speed,  as  well  as  in  the  thing 
moved.      The   movements   of   animals  afiford    many  other 
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varieties ;  in  quadrupeds,  the  walk,  trot,  canter,  gallop, 
shamble  ;  in  birds,  numerous  characteristic  modes  of  flight ; 
the  darting  of  the  bat,  the  frog's  leap,  the  serpent's  undulation, 
the  crawl  of  the  sluggisli  snaiL  By  the  stroke  of  Similarity, 
we  bring  together  in  classes  a  great  many  instances  isolated 
in  their  occurrence,  and  keep  hold  of  them  by  class-names. 
We  thus  generalize  the  grand  varieties  of  swimming,  flying, 
two-footed  locomotion,  &c. ;  and,  within  each  of  these,  we 
have  a  number  of  minor  classes  formed  on  still  closer 
likenesses.  In  the  flexible  and  various  action  of  a  human 
being,  we  have  characteristic  types  of  movement  and  display. 
The  gait  in  walking,  the  action  in  speaking,  the  mode  of 
performing  any  work  or  operation,  the  movements  on  the 
stage, — are  so  many  objects  that  excite  our  notice,  and  sink 
into  our  minds  as  permanent  recollections.  The  collective 
movements  of  multitudes,  either  in  orderly  array  and  disci- 
plined precision,  or  in  inorganic  tumult  and  confusion,  impress 
themselves  upon  the  view,  and  spring  up  as  memories  in 
after  times.  The  moving  life,  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
in  the  habitations  of  men,  is  more  interesting  to  us  than  the 
still  life ;  it  contains  more  matter  of  emotion  and  excitement, 
and  is  consequently  more  dwelt  upon,  both  in  present  reality, 
and  in  idea. 

Here,  therefore,  the  force  of  similarity  has  a  wide  arena 
to  perform  in.  The  recurrence  of  sameness  in  the  midst  of 
greater  or  less  diversity  in  all  these  various  movements,  leads 
to  identification  more  or  less  easy.  We  identify  a  style  of 
acting  on  the  stage,  a  dance,  a  gait,  although  the  circum- 
stances are  very  different  from  the  examples  lying  in  the 
memory.  If  the  agreement  is  not  literal,  but  in  a  certain 
general  spirit  and  efi'ect,  a  strong  sense  of  the  literal  will  be 
a  bar  to  the  recovery  of  the  resembling  cases  in  the  past.  If 
we  are  very  sensitive  to  the  stirring  effects  of  movement  in 
general,  we  are  not  so  likely  to  identify  the  special  mode. 
Movements  may  be  divided  in  a  manner  parallel  to  the 
three-fold  division  of  forms  ;  matliematical  or  regular  move- 
ments, as  rectilinear,  circular,  elliptical,  &c.,  comprising  all 
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the  continuous  movements  of  machinery,  and  all  movements 
that  can  be  numerically  calculated  or  geometrically  traced ; 
8i/mbolical  movements,  or  those  used  for  arbitrary  signs, 
such  as  the  gesticulation  accompanying  directions,  commands, 
instruction,  and  the  like,  telegraphic  signals,  the  alpliabet  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  characteristic  gait  and  movements 
whereby  we  discriminate  persons  and  animals ;  lastly, 
ccsthctic  movements,  or  all  those  that  touch  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  the  interesting  emotions.  Different  minds  are 
variously  susceptible  to  these  three  kinds,  and  identify  one 
sort  by  preference  over  the  others.  <-The  aesthetic  sense  leads 
to  a  revival  on  that  point  of  resemblance,  and  obstructs  the 
disposition  to  classify  movements  according  to  their  mathe- 
matical character,  or  their  arbitrary  meaning.  The  most 
literal  and  disinterested  susceptibility  is  that  manifested  to  the 
symbolical  and  arbitrary,  where  neither  calculable  regularity 
nor  artistic  beauty  imparts  any  attractions.  The  signals  of 
a  telegraph,  the  motions  of  a  fugleman,  the  signs  used  in 
converse  with  the  deaf,  may  be  ranked  with  cyphers  and 
alphabetic  letters ;  they  give  scope  for  pure  intellectuiJ 
identity  and  discrimination ;  they  require  to  be  closely 
observed  and  literally  compared  with  those  previously 
known ;  the  differences  are  arbitrary,  and  so  are  the  agree- 
ments. Their  easy  recognition  farther  depends  on  a  good 
adhesiveness  for  visible  forms,  and  on  the  absence  of  emo- 
tional preferences. 

22.  There  is  some  interest  attaching  to  the  attributes 
common  to  Sensations  of  Different  Senses.  Impressions, 
reaching  the  mind  through  different  ayenues  of  sense,  are 
yet  found  to  have  a  sameness  in  the  mental  feeling  or  the 
emotion,  this  sameness  being  necessarily  accompanied  with 
the  difference  due  to  the  diverse  entries  whereby  they  reacli 
the  braia  For  example,  many  tastes  and  smells  have  the 
character  that  we  call  sweet ;  but  there  are  also  effects  on 
the  ear,  and  on  the  eye,  with  so  much  of  the  same  character, 
tliat  we  apply  to  them  the  same  epithet  So,  the  charaett^r 
of  '  pungency'  is  common  to  sensations  of  all  the  senses ;  under 
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taste,  we  have  it  in  peppered  meats ;  in  smell,  we  have  sal 
volatile ;  in  touch,  a  scalding  warmth  ;  in  Jiearing,  drum  and 
fife  music ;  in  sight,  intense  illuminatioa  The  amount  of 
sameness  in  these  various  sensations  is  such  that  one  often 
recalls  the  others.  The  identity  has  long  since  been  struck 
in  such  instances ;  and  is  clenched  and  handed  down  by  the 
use  of  a  common  term,  as  in  the  above  case  of  '  sweetness.' 
The  opposite  quality,  '  bitter,'  primarily  applied  to  the  sense 
of  taste,  has  been  extended  to  the  emotions,  as  when  w^e  speak 
of  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  or  of  remorse.  The  qua- 
lity that  we  call  'delicate'  has  original  reference  to  Touch, 
but  through  similarity,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  mode  of  sen- 
sation in  all  the  other  senses.  Comparisons  are  instituted 
between  sights  and  sounds ;  and  the  phraseology  of  the  two 
arts — music  and  painting,  is  made  interchangeable.  A  pic- 
ture is  said  to  have  a  certain  tone;  and  a  piece  of  music  is, 
by  a  less  common  figure,  spoken  of  as  richly  coloured.  The 
feeling  of 'warmth' is  identified  as  belonging  to  effects  that 
have  no  connexion  with  heat ;  we  hear  ot*  warm  colours,  and 
warm  affections.  Notwithstanding  the  great  disparity  there 
is  between  an  actual  sensation  of  heat,  and  a  colour  or  a 
tender  affection,  there  is  a  degree  of  sameness  sufiicient  to 
break  through  the  discordance  in  other  respects,  and  to  cause 
the  stroke  of  identification.  The  designation  of  one  class 
of  sensations  as  pains,  and  of  another  as  pleasures,  is  also 
the  identifying  of  a  common  character  in  the  midst  of  great 
diversity ;  but  these  qualities  are  usually  so  well  marked  in 
the  mind,  being,  in  fact,  the  prime  movers  of  our  actions,  that 
no  amount  of  diversity  can  prevent  us  from  recognizing 
either  the  one  or  the  other ;  indeed,  a  pain  not  identified  as 
such,  that  is,  not  recalling  our  former  painful  experiences, 
would  really  be  no  pain. 

^hese  generalizations  among  the  feelings  of  our  different 
senses  teach   us   the  existence  of  /common   mental  effects  >^ 
arising  out  of  very  different  outward  causes,  and  are,  in  fact, 
so  many  discoveries  regarding  our  mental  nature.     They  also 
serve  as  illustrations,  one  of  another,  in  our  descriptions  of 
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feelin;:^,  wlu'ther  in  the  common  conversation  of  society,  in 
the  higlior  spheie  of  poetic  delineation,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
science,  as  in  the  delineations  of  the  Senses  attempted  to  be 
given  in  this  work.  If  we  are  endeavouring  to  convey  to 
others  some  state  of  feeling  such  as  they  have  not  expe- 
rienced, we  bring  before  their  view  an  identical  or  parallel ^ 
state  that  they  have  experienced ;  and  therefore  we  require 
to  possess,  through  the  identifying  action  of  similarity,  a 
store  of  such  likenesses.  This  is  a  frequently  occurring 
attempt  in  poetry,  one  of  whose  objects  it  is  to  produce  new 
emotions  in  the  mincls  of  men.  The  illustration  of  the  feel- 
ing roused  in  the*  mind  of  Antonio  by  music  is  effected  by 
a  complicated  reference  to  the  other  senses. 

Oh,  it  came  over  mo 
LikA  the  swoct  snath  upon  a  bank  of  Tioleti^ 
Stealing  and  giving  odour. 

CONTIGUOUS  AGGREGATES.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

23.  Under  Contiguity,  we  had  to  notice  the  aggregation 
of  impressions  derived  from  many  different  sources,  through 
the  circumstance  of  their  proximity,  or  their  striking  the 
mind  at  tlie  same  time.  I  exemplified  the  association  of 
Feelings  of  Movement  and  Sensations  with  one  another,  in 
the  notions  that  external  objects  create  within  us,  as  in  the 
complex  idea  of  an  apple,  or  a  ring.  I  remarked,  further, 
that  in  many  objects  the  mental  impression  overflows  the 
immediate  sensible  impression,  as  in  the  whole  class  of  Tools, 
with  which  are  associated  "iiscs,  that  is,  actions  and  reactions 
upon  other  bodies.  In  the  more  profound  knowledge  of 
natural  things  furnished  by  experimental  science,  there  are 
similar  aggregates  of  associated  impressions  ;  as  the  chemist's 
idea  of  sulphur. 

Now,  wherever  there  is  much  variety  or  complicacy  in 
the  impressions  of  outward  things,  there  is  room  for  the 
detection  of  likenesses  in  the  midst  of  diversity.  An  object 
acts  upon  four  different  senses ;  the  effect  on  one  sense  is 
identical  with  an  effect  formerly  felt,  but  the  collateral  effects 
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OD  the  three  other  senses  are  quite  different.  I  take  in  my 
hand  a  ball  of  glass  ;  to  the  touch,  it  is  the  same  as  a  ball  of 
polisherd  stone,  and  might  recall  the  remembrance  of  such  a 
ball  if  I  had  chanced  to  have  been  previously  cognizant  of 
one ;  but  when  I  look  at  it,  and  hear  the  ring  that  it  makes  on 
being  struck,  the  disparity  is  notable  in  both  points,  and 
would  probably  prevent  my  getting  upon  the  old  track  of  the 
marble  specimen.  The  most  impressive  feature  of  the  object 
being  its  brilliant  effect  on  the  eye,  this  would  have  every 
chance  to  rule  the  identifying  operation,  and  prevent  nie  from 
recalling  an  object  entirely  destitute  of  this  peculiarity. 
There  miglit,  however,  be  circumstances  to  carry  my  attention 
off  from  this  effect,  in  which  case  the  round  smooth  touch 
might  start  forth  to  the  dignity  of  striking  the  recall 

In  the  popular  classifications  made  among  familiar  objects, 
the  identifying  process  is  seen  habitually  at  work.  Looking 
out  on  the  landscape,  w^e  observe  an  elevation  of  the  ground,  or 
an  ascent  from  the  ordinary  level  to  a  high  point  or  peak ;  we 
note  this  appearance  repeated  under  a  great  variety  of  shapes, 
and  in  different  situations ;  we  are  not  prevented  by  the 
disparity  from  recognizing  the  sameness ;  and  every  new 
individual,  by  similarity,  re-instates  the  old.  We  tlms  bring 
together  in  the  mind  an  array  of  objects  widely  scattered  in 
nature ;  we  give  them  a  common  name,  mountain  ;  we  predi- 
cate of  each  new  example  the  peculiarities  that  we  have 
found  attaching  to  the  previous  ;  we  then  know,  without  a 
trial,  that  if  we  were  to  ascend  any  one,  we  should  experience 
a  wide  prospect,  a  diminishing  temperature,  and  an  altered 
vegetation. 

In  the  same  way,  and  with  similar  consequences,  do  we 
classify  numerous  other  groups  of  natural  objects ; — cities, 
seas,  lakes,  rivers,  forests,  cultivated  fields,  quadrupeds,  birds, 
fishes,  &c.  Natural  History  improves  upon  the  popular 
classifications ;  it  both  searches  the  globe  for  materials,  and 
subjects  them  to  careful  comparison.  The  progiess  of  Natural 
History  knowledge  has  been  partly  in  the  number  of  objects 
discovered,  but  partly  also  in  the  transition  from  superficial  to 
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deep  identities.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle,  animad  were 
cla.-isififjd  accordin;:^  to  tlie  element  they  inhabited ;  one  class 
dwelling  on  the  land,  another  in  the  sea,  a  third  in  the  air : 
this  point  of  identity  being  so  prominent  and  forcible  that  it 
aiTested  every  one  s  attention.  Each  of  these  classes  could 
be  suljdivided  by  forming  minor  groups  on  still  closer  re- 
semblances; thus,  we  should  have,  on  the  Earth,  bipeds, 
quadi'Ui)eds,  reptiles,  &c.,  each  of  these  groups  being  the 
assemblage  of  a  number  of  individuals  recalled  to  the  view 
by  special  identities.  So  in  the  Air,  the  insect  multitude 
would  be  readily  marked  off  from  the  feathered  tribes.  It 
was  not  diflicuit  to  form  classes  such  as  thesa  But,  more 
profound  enc^uiry  has  developed  features  of  identification 
carrying  with  them  a  greater  amount  of  agreement,  and  on 
points  of  more  value  as  knowledge,  than  iu  those  ancient 
groupings.  Birds  are  now  identified,  not  by  the  circumstance 
of  their  flying  in  the  air,  but  on  the  fact  of  their  bringing 
forth  their  young  in  the  egg,  by  their  feathered  structure, 
their  warm-blooded  ciroulation,  &c.  Instead  of  the  old  groi  p 
of  quadrupeds  or  animals  walking  on  all  foura,  we  have  the 
class  via7]sj)iali(i  (which  suckle  their  young),  including  both 
man  and  quadrupeds,  and  certain  animals  of  tlie  sea  and  the 
air. 

24  The  operation  of  Similarity  in  such  classifyings  and 
re-chissifyings  as  the  above,  has  a  very  high  interest ;  it  sets 
forth  the  workings  of  genius,  and  the  history  of  science,  and 
of  the  human  mind.  The  reader  has  not  as  yet  been  pre- 
pared for  fully  carrying  out  this  explanation.  It  is  necessaiy 
first  to  dwell  upon  less  complicated  instances.  I  might  follow 
the  order  adopted  in  developing  the  Law  of  Contiguity,  and 
specify  instances  of  the  aggregation  of  impressions  of  the 
various  senses — the  Organic  sensibility  with  Taste,  Smell, 
Touch,  Hearing,  or  Sight ;  and  it  w^ould  be  easy  to  lay  hold 
of  many  cases  of  ^identity  in  diversity ^among  such  aggregates. 
Things  affecting  the  palate  alike  may  yet  be  very  different  to 
the  touch  and  the  sight,  as  in  the  different  varieties  of  the 
same  alimentary  substances, — bread,  butter,  flesh,  &c.    Objects 
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that  are  identical  to  the  eye  may  yet  diflfer  to  the  taste  and 
the  smell,  as  water,  alcohol,  and  wliite  vinegar.  We  make  a 
class  founded  on  the  common  peculiarity,  and  give  a  designa- 
tion implying  that,  and  no  more.  If,  however,  the  taste  or 
smell  is  the  point  we  are  bent  on  studying,  we  do  not  pass 
from  vinegar  to  water,  but  to  other  sour  bodies,  as  the 
common  acids. 

25.  Without  pursuing  farther  the  instances  of  aggregate 
impressions  on  a  plurality  of  senses,  let  us  next  adveit  to 
the  compounds  of  Sense  and  Association.  Tools,  implements, 
machinery,  and  all  objects  of  practical  utility,  make  a  class 
that  may  stand  first  in  exemplifying  this  aggregation.  A 
knife,  for  example,  is  not  simply  an  object  of  the  senses  ;  it 
is  this  and  something  more.  Along  with  the  sensation  that 
it  produces  on  the  touch  and  the  sight,  there  is  an  associated 
impression  of  its  use,  or  of  the  cutting  operation  :  and  we 
are  almost  unable  to  regard  it  apart  from  this  other  circum- 
stance. The  appearance  of  a  knife  lying  on  the  table  is  not 
the  whole  knife  :  the  appearance  of  it  in  the  hand  while  we 
feel  its  form  and  dimensions,  coupling  sight  and  touch,  is  not 
the  whole  knife ;  they  are  at  best  but  signs  or  suggestive 
particulars  that  revive  in  the  mind,  by  association,  the  full 
notion  of  the  object.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  complication 
of  sense  and  intellect,  of  impressions  made  by  an  actual 
object,  with  ideal  or  associated  impressions,  arising  from 
previous  junctures  when  we  have  seen  it  put  to  its  use. 
In  this  association  of  sensible  appearance  with  use, — the 
last  being  only  occasionally  seen  in  the  reality,  and  therefore 
for  the  most  part  an  idea,  or  a  potentiality, — we  have 
abundant  room  for  the  exercise  of  tracing  likeness  yoked 
with  unlikeness.  We  may  have  similarity  in  form  with 
diversity  of  use,  and  similarity  of  use  with  diversity  of  form. 
A  rope  suggests  other  ropes  and  cords,  if  we  look  to  the 
appearance  ;  but  looking  to  the  ttse,  it  may  suggest  an  iron 
cable,  a  wooden  prop,  an  iron  girding,  a  leather  band,  or 
bevelled  gear.  In  spite  of  diversity  of  appearance,  the 
suggestion  turns  on  what  answers  a  common  end.     If  we  are 
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very  much  attracted  by  sensible  appearances,  there  will  be 
the  more  diflBculty  in  recalling  things  that  agree  only  in  the 
use  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  profoundly  sensitive  to  the 
one  point  of  practical  efficiency  as  a  tool,  the  peculiarities  not 
essential  to  this  will  be  little  noticed,  and  we  shall  be  ever 
ready  to  revive  past  objects  corresponding  in  use  to  some  one 
l»resent,  although  diverse  in  all  other  circumstances.  We 
become  oblivious  to  the  difference  between  a  horse,  a  steam- 
engine,  and  a  waterfall,  when  our  minds  are  engrossed  with 
the  one  circumstance  of  moving  power.  The  diversity  in 
these  had  no  doubt  for  a  long  time  the  efiTect  of  keeping 
back  their  first  identification ;  and  to  obtuse  intellects,  this 
identification  might  have  been  for  ever  impossible.  A  strong 
concentration  of  mind  upon  the  single  peculiarity  of  mecha- 
nical force,  and  a  degree  of  indifference  to  the  general  aspect 
of  the  things  themselves,  must  conspire  with  the  intellectual 
energy  of  resuscitation  by  similars,  in  order  to  summon 
together  in  the  view  three  structures  so  dififerent  We  can 
see,  by  an  instance  like  this,  how  new  adaptations  of  existing 
machinery  might  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  mechanical  inventor. 
When  it  first  occurred  to  a  reflecting  mind  that  moving  water 
had  a  property  identical  with  human  or  brute  force,  namely, 
the  property  of  setting  other  masses  in  motion,  overcoming 
inertia  and  resistance, — when  the  sight  of  th?  stream  suggested 
through  this  point  of  likeness  the  power  of  the  animal, — a  new 
addition  was  made  to  the  class  of  prime  movers,  and  when 
circumstances  permitted,  this  power  could  become  a  substi- 
tute for  the  others.  It  may  seem  to  the  modern  understand- 
ing, familiar  with  water  wheels  and  drifting  rafts,  that  the 
similarity  here  was  an  extremely  obvious  one.  But  if  we  put 
ourselves  back  into  an  early  state  of  mind,  when  running 
water  affected  the  mind  by  its  brilliancy,  its  roar,  and  irregular 
devastation,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  to  identify  this  with 
animal  muscular  energy  was  by  no  means  an  obvious  effect. 
Doubtless  when  a  mind  arose,  insensible  by  natural  consti- 
tution to  the  superficial  aspects  of  things,  and  having  withal 
a  great  stretch  of  identifying  intellect,  such  a  comparison 
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urould  then  be  possible.  ^  We  may  pursue  the  same  example 
cue  stage  further,  and  come  to  the  discovery  of  steam  power, 
or  the  identification  of  expanding  vapour  with  the  previously 
known  sources  of  mechanical  force.  To  the  common  eye,  for 
ages,  vapour  presented  itself  as  clouds  in  the  sky ;  or  as  a 
liissing  noise  at  the  spout  of  a  kettle,  with  the  formation  of 
a  foggy  curling  cloud  at  a  few  inches'  distance.  The 
forcing  up  of  the  lid  of  a  kettle  may  also  have  been  occa- 
sionally observed.  But  how  long  was  it,  ere  any  one  was 
struck  with  the  parallelism  of  this  appearance  with  a  blast 
of  wind,  a  rush  of  water,  or  an  exertion  of  animal  muscle  ? 
The  discordance  was  too  great  to  be  broken  through  by  such 
a  faint  and  limited  amount  of  likeness.  In  one  mind, 
however,  the  identification  did  take  place,  and  was  followed 
out  into  its  consequences.  The  likeness  had  occurred  to 
other  minds  previously,  but  not  with  the  same  results.  Sucih 
minds  must  have  been  in  some  way  or  other  distinguislied 
above  the  millions  of  mankind ;  and  we  are  now  endea- 
vouring  to  give  the  explanation  of  their  superiority,  ^fhe 
intellectual  character  of  Watt  contained  all  the  elements 
preparatory  to  a  great  stroke  of  similarity  in  such  a  case  ; — 
a  high  susceptibility,  both  by  nature  and  by  education,  to  the 
mechanical  properties  of  bodies ;  ample  previous  knowledge 
or  familiarity  ;  and  indifference  to  the  superficial  and  sensa- 
tional effects  of  things. ^  It  is  not  only  possible,  however, 
but  exceedingly  probaijle,  that  many  men  possessed  all  these 
accomplishments  ;  they  are  of  a  kind  not  transcending 
common  abilities.  They  would  in  some  degree  attach  to  a 
mechanical  education  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  /That 
the  discovery  was  not  sooner  made,  supposes  that  something 
farther,  and  not  of  common  occurrence,  was  necessary  ;  and 
this  additional  endowment  •  appears  to  be  the  identifying 
power  of  Similarity  in  general ;  the  tendency  to  detect 
likeness  in  the  midst  of  .disparity  and  disguise. •>  This  suppo- 
sition accounts  for  the  fact;  and  is  consistent  with  the 
known  intellectual  character  of  the  inventor  of  the  steam- 
engine. 
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2^.  Lr-t  Tis  n-xt  c  /nsili-r  Xatural  Objects,  as  seen  by  the 
rye  '^'f  th»?  n.ttunlist,  with  a  view  to  catalogue  and  exhaust 
ft!I  ihvir  i'r.j[K-rt;r*5  and  relations.  The  Mineral,  Vegetable, 
ari'l  Aniriicil  King«lMru*,  as  objects  of  intellectual  curiosity 
and  ration  d  explanation,  present,  in  each  of  their  individual 
f?ji':cim**ns,  th;it  mixture  of  the  sensible  present  with  the 
a.-:sociat*'d  absent,  above  exemplified  in  the  class  of  tools 
or  niachin*-ry.  Eiich  ininenil,  plant,  or  animal,  is  a  bundle 
of  impressions,  of  which  the  whole  cannot  be  made  present 
to  the  sense  at  one  time ;  there  being  a  series  of  actions  upon 
oth»'r  individuals  to  be  included  in  the  conception,  and  these 
usual  I V  held  to;'ether  with  the  assistance  of  lauijuacje.-  The 
com[)licati«)n  thus  presented  is  a  degree  beyond  the  pre- 
c<ding  group.  In  Mineral  bodies,  we  have  the  concurrence 
of  many  attributes  in  each  individual,  some  sensible,  others 
expfrimental ;  and  it  is  under  the  estranging  influence  of 
much  diversity  that  all  the  classes  have  been  fonned.  Thus, 
to  take  the  Metals.  Some  of  these  have  a  very  large  extent 
of  sameness,  as  tin,  zinc,  silver,  and  lead ;  so,  there  is  a  close 
resemblance  between  gold  and  copper,  between  iron  and 
manganese.  But  when  we  come  to  mercury,  a  striking  point 
(}{  diversity  starts  forth ;  namely,  the  liquid  form.  The  in- 
fliKMice  of  this  diversity,  leading  the  mind  away  to  water  and 
li<[uids  of  every  kind,  would  prevent  the  rise  of  metals  to  the 
vi(!W,  but  for  the  strong  efiect  of  the  two  qualities — lustre 
and  W(ught  or  specific  gravity,  which,  acting  by  themselves, 
could  suggest  by  similarity  only  such  substances  as  silver, 
l(Md,  tin,  &c.  This  concurrence  of  two  striking  points  of 
sameness,  overpowers  the  diverting  influence  of  the  liquid 
state,  and  brings  mercury  to  the  mind's  eye  side  by  side 
with  Iho  metals.  But  these  bodies  have  been  identified  with 
others  in  the  midst  of  still  greater  discordance.  When  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  suggested  that  metallic  substances  are 
locked  up  in  soda,  potash,  and  lime,  the  identification  in  his 
mind  proceeded  upon  resemblances  purely  intellectual ;  that 
is  to  say,  making  no  appeal  to  the  senses,  but  arrived  at 
through  indirect  signs,  and  represented  to  the  mind  by  tech- 
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nical  symbols.  He  found  a  class  of  bodies  that  had  a  close 
agreement  with  one  another,  and  were  termed  salts  ;  he  saw 
that  some  of  these  consisted  of  an  acid  and  the  oxide  of  a^ 
metal, — as  sulphate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver ;  others  consisted 
of  an  acid  and  a  substance  called  an  alkali, — as  sulphate  of 
soda,  nitrate  of  potash.  Here  there  were  a  number  of  bodies 
brought  together  in  the  mind  by  general  agreement;  an  oxide 
of  a  metal  in  these  bodies  suggested  by  similarity  of  function 
an  alkaline  substance,  both  having  the  property  of  neutral- 
izing an  acid  and  forming  a  salt ;  it  was  impossible,  there- 
fore, not  to  class  together  in  one  group  all  substances  having 
this  property,  which  was  done  before  the  time  of  Davy,  under 
the  name  bases.  He,  then,  by  a  bold  venture,  asserted  that 
this  common  property  of  neutralizing  acids,  and  making  salts, 
grows  out  of  a  still  closer  identity  of  character,  namely,  a 
common  composition ;  in  other  words,  that  the  alkalies  are 
oxides  of  metals  too,  and  that  therefore  all  the  bases  contiiin  a 
metal  and  oxygen.  On  putting  tbe.suggestion  to  the  proof,  it 
was  found  to  hold  good  ;  lustrous  metalHc  substances  were 
actually  separated  from  sodii,  potash,  &c. ;  and  the  identity 
made  good  to  the  sense  as  well  as  to  the  reason.  But  to 
trace  identities  of  this  nature,  a  highly  intellectual  concep- 
tion is  required  to  intervene ;  salts  had  to  be  considered,  not 
as  appealing  to  the  touch,  the  taste,  and  the  sight,  but  as 
compounded  of  ingredients  represented  to  the  mind  by  names, 
figures,  and  symbols.  Had  copperas  been  known  only  as  it 
appears  in  a  drysalter's  store,  no  such  identifications  could 
have  grown  out  of  its  comparison  with  other  salts.  It  be- 
hoved to  be  known  as  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  oxide 
of  iron,  or  symbolically  as  S  0'  +  Fe  0,  in  order  to  see  an 
analogy  between  it  and  Glauber's  salts,  similarly  represented, 
S  0*  +  Soda.  The  scientific  identities  proceed  on  scientific 
conceptions,  that  is  to  say,  on  ai-tificial  ways  of  expressing,  by 
names,  numbers,  and  symbols,  the  facts  that  experiment 
brings  to  light  The  same  research  led  to  a  stroke  of  identi- 
fication that  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  the  com- 
mon eye,  namely,  of  hydrogen  gas  with  the  metals, — a  gas  with 
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a  solid, — the  lightest  substance  in  nature  with  the  heaviest 
Hydrogen  occurs  in  connexiotis  that  suggest  a  metal  by  the 
force  of  similarity,  as  by  its  combining  with  oxygen,  and 
entering  into  still  higher  compounds  exactly  as  the  metals 
do.  The  repugnance  between  the  physical  or  more  sensible 
properties  of  hydrogen  (gaseous  form  and  lightness)  and  the 
properties  of  the  metals,  kept  back  for  a  time,  but  did  not  in 
the  end  prevent,  an  identification  on  the  property  of  com- 
bining chemically  in  the  same  manner  as  these.  And  in  the 
artificial  representations  of  chemical  formulae,  the  identity  is 
such  as  to  strike  the  mind  very  readily  ;  but  this  representa- 
tion Was  itself  consequent  on  the  recognition  of  similarity  of 
function  in  the  two  cases.  An  acid  is  now  represented  chemi- 
cally in  the  same  form  as  a  salt,  hydrogen  standing  in  the  acid 
for  the  metal  in  the  salt.  Sulphuric  acid  is  iT  0,  S  0*,  the 
sulphate  of  iron  Fe  0,  S  0'. 

27.  To  pass  from  the  mineral  world  to  the  Vegetable. 
Plants  may  be  identified^on  many  different  points,  and  the 
same  plant  falls  into  different  groups  of  associates  according 
to  the  feature  that  predominates  in  the  mind,  and  determines 
the  stroke  of  recall.  What  in  the  end  lias  turned  out  the 
most  valuable  classification,  has  often  repelled  at  the  outset  by 
obtrusive  dissimilarities.  In  the  first  Classification  of  plants, 
the  Trees  of  the  forest  would  be  grouped  together,  owing  to 
easy  identification  through  their  prominent  and  imposing 
points  of  likeness.  The  Shrubs  would  make  another  class 
identified  by  the  same  superficial  likeness.  The  apparently 
,  insignificant  and  artificial  identifications  made  by  Linnaeus 
would  be  repellent  to  a  common  eye,  and  could  spring  only 
from  minute  dissection  of  the  structure,  bringing  out  features 
of  identity  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  efflorescence,  ^^he 
Linna\an  classification  was  properly  a  fetch  of  identity  in  the 
midst  of  the  widest  discordance  ;  and  the  mental  pr^^^ation 
for  gaining  this  tiiuuiph  of  identification,  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties,  was  a  shutting  of  the  eye  to  the  bold  features 
that  held  all  other  minds  captive,  and  a  devoted  study  of 
ihe  minute  and  concealed  structure.^)  Also,  the  identifying 
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reach  of  similarity  in  such  a  mind  must  have  been  of  a  high 
order,  to  produce  so  great  a  change  in  the  mode  of  looking  at 
the  whole  vegetable  world,  to  break  down  all  the  old  classi- 
fications, and  compel  the  adoption  of  others  entirely  at 
variance  with  them. 

^he  vegetable  world  presents  us  with  another  example 
of  pure  attraction  of  Similarity.  The  analogy  of  the  flower 
to  the  whole  plant,  firat  struck  the  mind  of  the  poet  Goethe, 
and  was  considered  by  botanists  a  luminous  suggestion. 
He  saw,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  round  a  stem,  the 
analogue  of  the  circular  arrangement  of  the  petals  of  the 
flower,  notwithstanding  veiy  great  diversity  of  general 
appearance.  So,  in  the  leaf,  Oken  identified  the  plant.  The 
branchings  of  the  veins  of  the  leaf  are,  in  fact,  a  miniature  of 
the  entire  vegetable,  with  its  parent  stem,  branches,  and 
ramifications.  In  the  first  suggestion  of  these  identities,  we 
have  notable  cases  of  the  stroke  of  similarity  through  a 
dense  medium  of  diversity.  Such  identifications  (when 
proved  to  be  genuine  and  not  merely  apparent  or  fanciful), 
cast  new  lights  over  a  subject ;  simplifying  what  is  complex, 
and  giving  a  clue  to  what  seemed  a  labjTinth.-j 

28.  Our  next  examples  are  from  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
In  the  classification  of  animals,  we  find  the  stroke  of  identity 
falling  first  upon  one  class  of  attributes,  as  in  the  divisions 
into  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes ;  a  minuter  examination 
paves  the  way  for  a  deeper  resemblance  ;  certain  animals 
inhabiting  the  sea  are  excluded  from  the  class  of  fishes — 
as  the  whaJe,  seal,  and  porpoise ;  and  certain  others  that  fly 
in  the  air  (the  bats  for  example)  are  excluded  from  the  class 
of  birds.  This  new  classification,  like  the  reform  of  Linnseus 
in  the  Vegetable  world,  proceeded  on  an  investigation  of 
structure,  and  a  disregard  of  the  startling  difierences  that, 
arrest  the  common  eya  It  was  accomplished  by  the  com- 
parative anatomists  of  the  last  century,  and  is  now  fixed  for 
ever  in  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  language  expressing  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Numerous  interesting  comparisons  have  been  discovered 
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tin?  15  i:rr.' -Tri  :■:  :!-?  frnile  iiiilr-z:::*!  train  of  Oken. 
Wiling  :-r  iiv  iz.  a  f.rr^:.  L-e  canr  -jon  the  l-leached 
T^ill  •.:  i  Irrr.  Hr  t.'.k  ::  -.r,  iiii  wis  exircining  its 
Azir.:::..:^  imnr-rii-ri.:.  tiIti:  ;r.rrr  iisbr-i 'ii^oa  his  mind 
ai.  '.rljinil  :i-ri.r::y.  Th-r  s'jtiIL  he  sail  was  fjiir  vrnebrae; 
in  Li.::,  tir  hr^i  wis  inrrr'.v  a  eoniiniiaiioa  of  the  hack 
t-  i^r.  1-:  s:.  rijani-ri  ai^i  i;5:.>r:ei  as  to  throw  a  deep 
•iisruii^  over  the  funvtrrental  sameness  of  straeture.  That 
cisriii^r  Wis  n:w  si. a  thr:i:^h-  by  a  powerful  fetch  of 
siiLiiarlrk',  in  a  mini  prejai»=*i  by  previous  knowledge  for 
ciTCOverinj  sui-h  likenesses.  Okrn  was  evidently  a  man 
that  sat  1>-S*r  to  the  existing  idee: inca: ions  of  thin<:Sw  He 
lia<J,  more»>ver.  a  larze  endowment  of  general  Similarity.  It 
appears  further  that  he  had  a  stntng  belief  in  the  simplicity 
of  nature,  that  is  to  say.  in  the  TecumL-nce,  or  repetition,  of 
the  same  structure  and  the  same  plan  of  working,  in  many 
various  forms  and  in  the  most  widely  separated  regions. 
His  convictions  on  this  point  went  far  beyond  the  reality,  as 
we  mav  see  from  his  wriiinffs ;  for  of  the  manv  hundreds 
of  analo^nes  that  he  sets  forth  in  his  one  work  'Phvsio- 
philosophy,'  there  are  probably  not  twenty  that  are  sound. 
The  intellectual  force  of  similarity  in  him  was  under  no 
check  or  control  He  never  took  any  steps  to  prove  the 
reality  of  a  supposed  identification.  The  identifying  stroke 
of  similarity,  bringing  together,  for  the  first  time,  things  that 
had  previously  been  looked  at  in  totaUy  difiTerent  connexions, 
is  the  first  step  in  a  discovery,  but  only  the  first  step.  It 
lias  to  be  followed  up  by  the  labour  of  comparing  minutely  all 
the  different  things  whose  resemblance  is  implied  in  the  iden- 
tification, and  only  after  this  examination  is  complete,  and  the^ 
result  satisfactory,  is  the  discovery  realized.  Hence  the  re- 
mark, '  he  discovers  that  proves.'  Honour  belongs  to  the  first 
suggestion  of  a  discovery,  if  that  suggestion  was  the  means 
of  setting  some  one  to  work  to  verify  it,  but  the  world  must 
ever  look  upon  this  last  operation  as  the  crowning  exploit 
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The  homologies  of  the  skeleton  imply  a  wide  range  of 
similarities,  sought  out  through  the  thickest  concealment  of 
diversity.  The  identity  of  structure  of  all  animals  of  the 
vertebrate  class, — mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes ;  the 
correspondence  of  the  upper  arm  of  the  man,  the  fore  leg  of 
the  quadruped,  the  wing  of  the  bird,  and  the  anterior  fin  of 
the  fish, — implies  a  very  great  insight  into  structure,  and  a 
power  of  setting  aside  first  appearances.  The  resemblance  of 
the  segments  of  the  same  skeleton,  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  constitutes  the  serial  homology, 
which  is  the  working  out  of  Oken's  fetch  on  the  skull  of  the 
deer.  The  discovery  of  these  homologies  represents  the 
struggles  of  the  human  intellect  with  the  perplexity  of  the 
world.  In  the  explanation  of  nature,  first  thoughts  are 
seldom  correct.  The  superficial  resemblances  bring  together 
things  that  have  no  deep  community  of  structure,  and  hence 
no  knowledge  is  transferred  from  one  to  another.  The  com- 
parison of  a  salmon  with  a  seal  can  only  mislead  ;  the  com- 
parison of  a  seal  with  a  whale  may  improve  our  knowledge 
of  both.  When  a  superficial  likeness  in  two  objects, — a 
sameness  in  some  one  prominent  feature — is  the  sign  of  a 
deep  likeness,  or  a  sameness  in  many  other  features,  all  of 
great  importance^  we  can  apply  to  the  second  the  whole  of 
the  knowledge  we  have  obtained  of  the  first ;  that  is,  by 
studying  one  we  are  master  of  the  two,  and  thus  economize 
our  labour.  If  I  find  out  that  a  bat  is  not  a  bird,  but  one  of 
the  mammalia,  I  instantly  transfer  to  it  all  that  I  know  of 
the  common  characters  of  the  mammalia  :  but  if  I  identify  a 
bat  with  an  owl  I  gain  nothing,  for  the  likeness  between  the 
two  (their  nocturnal  habits)  is  superficial  or  isolated,  it  does 
not.  imply  a  number  of  other  likenesses,  and  the  comparison 
is  therefore  unprofitable.  The  progress  of  real  discovery 
consists  in  seizing  these  pervading  resemblances,  and  in 
passing  by  the  others.  Often  where  there  is  the  greatest 
amount  of  rg^  sameness,  there  is  the  least  appa,rent  same- 
ness ;  which  only  shows  that  the  vulgar  eye  is  satisfied  with 
a  very  superficial  glance  at  thinga 
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PHENOMENA  OF  SUCCESSION. 

29.  Under  Contiguity,  we  have  classified  and  illustrated 
the  different  kinds  of  succession  prevailing  around  us.  Some 
are  Cyclic  or  periodic,  as  day  and  night,  the  seasons,  the 
heavenly  appearances  generally ;  the  tides,  the  winds,  the 
revolution  of  machinery,  the  routine  of  life.  Others  are 
successions  of  Evolution,  as  in  the  growth  of  living  beings, 
and  the  constnictions  of  human  industry.  Many  are  charac- 
terized by  Effect,  or  the  production  of  some  telling  sensation, 
or  sudden  change,  as  a  blow,  an  explosion,  a  burst  of  music, 
a  dramatic  scene.  Apart  from  these  salient  manifestations, 
we  have  the  more  comprehensive  successions  in  scientitic 
cause  and  effect.  Lastly,  History  at  large  is  a  grand  aisemhle 
of  succession,  whose  aspects  are  innumerable. 

The  identifications  traced  among  these  varieties  of  se- 
quence, and  held  together  by  the  use  of  language,  as  the 
common  estate  of  civilized  men,  have  vastly  enlarged  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge  and  the  compass  of  human  power, 
besides  yielding  much  refined  gratification.  They  fall  under 
two  great  divisions,  the  Real  and  the  Illustrative ;  the  one 
implying  an  identity  in  the  actual  subject  or  intrinsic  quality 
of  the  sequence,  the  other  implying  a  sameness  in  some  mode 
or  aspect  of  it  Of  the  first  class  are  the  scientific  and  prac- 
tical identities  ;  the  second  are  those  that  serve  as  a  medium 
either  of  intellectual  comprehension,  or  of  artistic  adorn- 
ment When  we  term  certain  atmospheric  movements  aerial 
tides,  thereby  identifying  them  with  the  tides  of  the  ocean, 
the  comparison  is  strict  and  scientific,  for  both  phenomena 
are  caused  by  one  and  the  same  natural  power,  namely, 
gravitation ;  but  when  we  speak  of  '  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men,'  the  identity  is  not  real,  but  merely  illustrative,  through 
a  certain  similarity  of  phase  or  aspect ;  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
human  prosperity  lias  no  dependence  upon  gravitation,  it 
grows  out  of  quite  another  class  of  natural  impulses. 

30.  The  illustrative  comparisons,  however,  are  not  con- 
fined to  phenomena  of  succession ;  they  occur  equally  among 
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tlie  objects  brought  in  under  the  previous  head,  namely, 
aggregates,  conjunctions,  or  appearances  of  still  life.  On  this 
account  I  prefer  to  treat  Illustmtion  as  a  separate  subject, 
and  under  the  present  head,  Successions,  I  shall  merely  cite 
a  few  examples  of  the  identification  of  likenesses  considered 
as  real,  or  believed  to  be  real  And  to  commence  with  se- 
quences that  are  periodic  or  Cyclic : — the  revolutions  of  the 
year  are  too  much  alike  to  present  a  case  of  difficult  identifi- 
cation, on  which  alone  any  interest  hinges.  In  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  stars,  there  is  one  point  of  similarity  that 
might  for  a  long  time  escape  observation,  in  consequence  of 
accompanying  dissimilarities,  namely,  that  in  the  same  place 
the  stars  all  rise  constantly  at  the  same  angle,  the  angle  being 
the  co-latitude  of  the  place ;  at  latitude  60°  the  angle  is  30"*, 
at  latitude  SO""  it  is  40°.  Now,  there  are  two  disguising 
difterences  in  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  various  stars  ;  one 
relating  to  the  height  they  reach  when  at  their  highest,  and 
the  other  relating  to  the  time  of  rising,  which  last  element 
differs  for  the  same  star  throughout  the  year.  It  takes  a 
steady  glance,  a  ready  appreciation  of  mathematical  elements 
(such  as  this  of  the  angle  of  rising),  and  a  considerable  reach 
of  the  identifying  faculty,  to  seize  a  community  of  this  kind, 
in  the  midst  of  a  dazzling  and  variegated  scene.  An  absence 
of  poetic  feeling  would  be  an  indispensable  requisite. 

In  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  as  seen  in  temperate  and  cold 
countries,  men  soon  attain  to  the  generalization  of  alternating 
life  and  death,  in  the  cycle  of  the  year.  Notwithstanding  the 
boundless  variety  and  diversity  of  vegetable  nature,  this  fact, 
of  summer  growth  and  autumnal  fading,  is  too  prominent  to 
be  disguised  by  the  distinctions  between  a  garden  flower  and 
a  forest  oak.  It  would  consequently  be  one  of  the  earliest 
generalizations  of  the  human  race  living  out  of  the  tropics. 
The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  alternation  of  waking 
and  sleeping,  as  a  fact  of  animal  life  in  general  The  identi- 
fication of  the  daily  repose  of  men  and  animals  generally  with 
the  hybernation  of  some  species,  would  be  less  obvious,  but 
by  no  means  difficult  to  observant  men ;  unless,  indeed,  an 
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artificial  obstruction  were  created  by  the  comparison  with 
death,  or  with  the  winter  of  vegetation,  having  already  got 
possessioE  of  men's  minds. 

The  generalization  of  the  planets,  or  the  tracing  of  a  com- 
mon character,  in  spite  of  accompanying  dissimilarity,  among 
these  wandering  bodies,  would  be  interesting  to  follow,  if  we 
could  now  recover  the  history  of  the  process.  Tlie  discovery 
of  the  common  fact  of  their  circling  round  the  entire  heavens, 
was  by  no  means  easy  in  the  case  of  the  inferior  planets.  Mer- 
cury and  Venus  ;  men's  minds  would  in  their  case  be  carried 
away  with  the  more  limited  circumstances  of  their  attending 
on  the  sun,  and  their  appearing  as  morning  and  as  evening 
stars. 

The  successions  of  Evolution  are  exemplified  chiefly  in 
the  growth  of  living  beings.  Each  plant  and  animal,  in  the 
course  of  its  existence,  presents  to  our  observation  a  number 
of  successive  phases.  The  great  salient  facts  of  birth  and 
death  are  an  easy  conquest  to  the  identifying  faculty.  Special 
modes  of  growth  can  be  traced  among  limited  groups,  which 
are  thereupon  formed  into  classes ;  as  in  animals,  the  Ovipar- 
ous and  the  Viviparous.  The  successions  of  insect  life  are 
more  complicated.  Close  observation  of  individuals  is  neces- 
sary to  strike  out  these  identities ;  so  is  the  absence  of  vulgar 
wonderment,  poetic  illusion,  and  strong  prepossessions.  The 
physiological  department  called  Embryology,  includes  the 
knowledge  of  the  earliest  evolutions  of  animals,  and  is  very 
much  dependent  upon  identifying  the  modes  of  growth  of 
creatures  considerably  different  from  one  another,  as  the 
chicken  and  the  infant.  The  difficulty  in  such  a  case  is  to 
prove  that  an  apparent  identity  is  real ;  so  that  what  is 
known  of  the  one  member  of  the  comparison  may,  with 
absolute  cei-tainty,  be  believed  of  the  other.  Whereas  in 
other  instances  the  discovery  is  difficult,  but  the  proof  easy ; 
in  this  the  discovery  is  easy,  and  the  proof  difficult.  As  to  the 
means  employed  in  ascertaining  the  genuineness  of  an  identity 
seen  by  the  intellectual  glance  of  similarity,  or  the  foytc  of  the 
case,  we  are  not  at  present  concerning  ourselves. 
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31.  The  Successions  making  np  Human  History  ofiTer 
abundant  instances  of  Similarity.  Nowhere  are  comparisons, 
good  and  bad,  more  abundantly  struck  Plutarch  is  not  the 
only  writer  that  has  set  to  work  expressly  to  construct 
historical  parallels.*  In  the  situations  arising  in  public 
afifairs,  in  the  problems  that  have  to  be  solved,  in  the  issues 
of  critical  periods,  and  in  the  catastrophes  that  have  over- 
whelmed empires,  the  intellect  of  enquiring  and  observing 
men  finds  numerous  identities.  Sometimes  we  compare  the 
past  with  the  present,  sometimes  one  past  epoch  with  another. 
And  such  comparisons  are  seldom  barren  effoi'ts  of  the 
identifying  faculty  ;  they  are  usually  employed  for  some  end 
of  mutual  illustration,  or  in  order  to  infer  in  the  one  all  the 
good  or  bad  features  belonging  to  the  other.  The  rise  of  the 
British  empire  is  compared,  by  one  class  of  minds,  to  the 
history  of  the  great  empires  of  antiquity ;  the  object  of  the 
comparison  being  to  carry  out  the  analogy  to  the  full  length 
of  anticipating  for  Britain  a  similar  course  of  decay.  The 
parallelisms  that  set  forth  popular  government,  as  conducting 
to  anarchy  and  ending  in  military  despotism,  have  been 
repeated  ad  nauseam.  But  such  are  not  the  comparisons  that 
illustrate  happily  the  operation  of  the  principle  now  under 
discussion,  or  that  show  the  results  of  identification  in 
enlarging  the  grasp  of  the  human  intellect.  For  these  ends, 
I  should  choose  rather  to  point  to  comparisons  made  in  more 
limited  chains  of  historic  succession.  The  narrower  the  field 
of  view  contemplated,  the  more  likelihood  there  is  of  hitting 
upon  a  real  and  instructive  comparison.  Take  the  following 
from  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  In  discussing  the  changes 
made  in  Sparta  by  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  the  historian 
calls  in  question  the  alleged  re-partition  of  the  lands  of  the 
state  among  the  citizens.  He  shows  that  this  is  not  stated  by 
the  earliest  authorities,  and  that  it  appears  to  have  gained 
credence  only  after  the  revolutionary  proceedings  of  Agis  and 
KJeomen^  in  the  third  century,  B.C. ;    at  which  time  he 

*  See  the  interesting  volumes  under  this  title,  published  by   Charlus 
Knight. 
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thinks  the  idea  grew  up  in  consequence  of  its  being  strongly 
suggested  by  the  then  present  desire  for  a  similar  re-division. 
*  It  was  under  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  gave  birth  to 
these  projects  of  Agis  and  Kleomenes  at  Sparta,  that  the 
historic  fancy,  unknown  to  Aristotle  and  his  predecessors, 
first  gained  ground,  of  tlie  absolute  equality  of  property  as  a 
primitive  institution  of  Lycurgus.  How  much  such  a  belief 
would  favour  the  schemes  of  innovation  is  too  obvious  to 
require  notice  ;  and,  without  supposing  any  deliberate  impos- 
ture, we  cannot  be  astonished,  that  the  predispositions  of 
enthusiastic  patriots  interpreted  according  to  their  own 
partialities  an  old  unrecorded  legislation,  from  which  they 
were  sepamted  by  more  than  five  centuries.  The  Lycurgean 
discipline  tended  forcibly  to  suggest  to  men*s  minds  the  idea 
of  equality  among  the  citizens — that  is,  the  negation  of  all 
inequality  not  founded  on  some  personal  attribute — inasmuch 
as  it  assimilated  the  habits,  enjoyments,  and  capacities  of  the 
rich  to  those  of  the  poor  ;  and  the  equality  thus  existing  in 
idea  and  tendency,  which  seemed  to  proclaim  the  wish  of  the 
founder,  was  strained  by  the  later  reformers  into  a  positive 
institution  which  he  had  at  first  realized,  but  from  which  his 
degenerate  followers  had  receded.  It  was  thus  that  the 
fancies,  longings,  and  indirect  suggestions  of  the  present 
assumed  the  character  of  recollections  out  of  the  early, 
obscure,  and  extinct  historical  past  Perhaps  the  philosopher 
Sphcerus  of  Borysthenes  (friend  and  companion  of  Kleomenfis, 
disciple  of  Zeuo  the  Stoic,  and  author  of  works  now  lost, 
both  on  Lycurgus  and  Socrates,  and  on  the  constitution  of 
Sparta)  may  have  been  one  of  those  who  gave  currency  to 
such  an  hypothesis.  And  we  shall  readily  believe  that,  if 
advanced,  it  would  find  easy  and  sincere  credence,  when  we 
recollect  how  many  similar  delusions  have  obtained  vogue  in 
modem  ti7n4:s  far  more  favourable  to  historical  accuracy — how 
much  false  colouring  has  been  attached  by  the  political  feeUng 
of  recent  days  to  matters  of  ancient  history,  such  as  the 
Saxon  Witenagemote,  the  Great  Charter,  the  rise  and  growth 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  or  even  the  Poor  Law 
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of  Elizabetk'*  The  comparisons  contained  in  this  last  sen- 
tence, both  suggest  the  explanation  above  given  of  the  rise 
of  the  belief  in  question,  and  impart  probability  to  it  when 
suggested.  The  same  historian  has  efifectively  illustrated  the 
general  body  of  Grecian  legends,  by  a  comparison  with  the 
middle  age  legends  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  The 
range  of  knowledge  possessed  by  an  historical  enquirer  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  force  of  his  identifying  intellect  on  the 
other,  are  the  sources  of  his  fertility  in  those  comparisons 
that  illuminate  the  darker  specks  of  the  ill-recorded  past. 
Whether  those  comparisons  are  strictly  applicable  and  good, 
depends  on  a  quite  different  mental  aptitude,  the  accurate 
judgment,  or  the  logical  faculty.  We  find  among  historians, 
no  less  than  among  Zoological  enquirers,  the  characteristics 
of  the  Oken  mind ;  a  fulness  of  analogical  suggestion  with 
an  absence  of  the  tests  of  truth. 

32.  It  is  not  stepping  far  out  of  the  class  of  instances 
typified  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  to  advert  to  Institutional 
comparisons,  whether  of  different  ages  or  of  the  same  age. 
The  social  and  political  institutions  of  nations  and  races  have 
often  points  of  agreement  in  the  midst  of  great  diversity ; 
and  a  penetrating  mind — in  other  words,  a  strong  identifying 
faculty — can  bring  together  the  like,  out  of  the  enveloping 
clouds  of  unlikeness.  It  is  easy,  for  example,  to  identify  the 
fact  of  government  as  belonging  to  eveiy  tribe  of  men  that 
act  together  ;  so,  it  is  not  difficult  for  one  absolutism  to  bring 
to  view  all  the  other  instances  of  absolutism  that  have  at 
different  times  been  impressed  on  one's  mind  ;  and  the  same 
with  free  or  responsible  governments.  By  this  operation,  we 
gather  up  various  classifications  of  agreeing  institutions,  the 
one  throwing  light  upon  the  other,  and  the  whole  concurring 
to  make  one  broad  luminous  effect,  which  we  call  the  general 
notion  of  government;  of  absolutism,  of  constitutionalism, 
&c.  The  vast  complexity  and  the  seemingly  endless  variety 
of  human  institutions  are  thus  simplified ;  out  of  chaos  order 

•  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  638-40. 
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arises,  as  soon  as  similarity  begins  to  draw  together  the 
a^^Tcjeiiig  elements  of  the  discordant  heap.  Our  great  writers 
on  iSociety, — Aristotle,  Vico,  ^lontesquieu,  Condorcet,  Home, 
Millar,  James  Mill,  De  Tocqiieville, — ^have  shown  admirable 
tact  in  this  kind  of  Comparative  History,  with  all  the  effects 
of  iiitcllc'ctual  illumination  and  expansion  that  flow  from  the 
/bringing  together  of  remote  sameness.-^  What  the  historian 
dr>es  incidentally,  the  writer  on  Society  does  upon  system ; 
he  searches  the  whole  world  for  analogies,  and  finds,  if  pos- 
sible, a  class  for  every  variety  that  presents  itself  Forms  of 
Gr)vernment,  of  Legislation  and  Justice,  Modes  of  Industry, 
Distribution  of  Wealth  and  Arrangement  of  Ranks,  Domestic 
Institutions,  Religion,  Recreative  Amusements,  &c.,(jire  iden- 
tifiiid  and  classified  so  far  as  they  agree,  with  notification  of 
difference-^  and  out  of  the  particulars  drawn  together  in  a 
powerful  identifying  mind,  there  crystallize,  one  after  another, 
the  corresponding  generals,  and  the  human  reason  advances 
in  its  endeavours  to  comprehend  this  wide  subject  *  ^ 

33.  To  return  to  Successions.  There  remains  the  com- 
prehensive department  of  scientific  Cause  and  Effect  (in 
which  many  of  the  foregoing  instances  are  included),  or 
those  successions  where  the  consequent  depends  on  its  ante- 
cedent, and  is  always  produced  by  it.  Here  we  remark,  that 
the  same  link  of  causation  is  often  repeated  in  circumstances 
so  widely  apart,  that  the  sameness  is  veiled  from  the  percep- 
tion of  the  general  mass  of  minds ;  indeed  it  not  seldom 
happens,  that  until  some  preparatory  operation  has  drawn 
aside  the  veil,  the  identity  does  not  disclose  itself  to  the  most 
l)iercing  intellect  /Thus,  to  take  the  two  phenomena — com- 
bustion and  the  rusting  of  iron — it  was  not  possible  for  any 
mind  to  see  a  common  feature  in  these  two  effects  as  they 
appear  to  the  common  eye.  It  was  necessary  to  go  through 
a  long  series  of  investigations  to  ascertain  the  precise  import 
of  the  two  actions  apart  Other  phenomena  had  to  be  inter- 
posed having  relations  to  both,  in  order  that  effects  so  unlike 

*  Millar  oh  Hankt^  and  the  examination  of  the  Hinda  InstitotionB  m 
Mill's  History  of  British  India  fumiah  striking  examples. 
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should  be  seen  as  like.  The  experiments  of  Priestley  upon 
the  red  oxide  of  mercury  were  the  turning  point  in  the 
rapprochement.  These  experiments  showed  that  when  mer- 
cury is  burned  it  becomes  heavier,  by  taking  in  some  sub- 
stance from  the  air ;  which  substance  could  again  be  driven 
off,  and  the  metallic  mercury  reproduced.  The  act  of  com- 
bustion of  the  mercury  was  to  all  appearance  identical  with 
the  burning  of  coal  in  a  fire,  while  the  resulting  change  on 
the  substance — the  conversion  of  the  metal  into  a  red  powder, 
might  suggest  the  process  of  the  rusting  of  iron ;  the  chief 
point  of  diversity  being  the  time  occupied  in  the  two  differ- 
ent operations.  Through  an  intermediate  phenomenon  like 
this,  the  flash  of  identity  might  pass  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. It  is  now  known  that  these  are  instances  of  the 
same  natural  action,  namely,  the  combination  of  the  solid 
material  with  the  gaseous  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  •) 

In  the  great  problem  of  Inductive  Science,  namely — 
to  discover  the  effects  of  all  causes,  and  the  causes  of  all 
effects — there  is  a  variety  of  intellectual  operations  gone 
through ;  the  problem  puts  on  many  different  aspects.  But 
there  is  constantly  manifested  the  importance  of /a  powerful 
reach  of  the  identifying  intellect  n  Some  discoveries  turn 
upon  this  exclusively ;  and  no  extensive  series  of  discoveries 
can  proceed  without  it.  In  truth,  the  very  essence  of 
generalization  being  the  bringing  together  of  remote  things 
through  the  attraction  of  sameness,  this  attractive  energy  is 
the  right  hand  of  a  scientific  inquirer.  To  cite  the  greatest 
example  that  the  history  of  science  contains — the  discovery 
of  Tiniversal  gravitation,  or  the  identifying  the  fall  of  heavy 
bodies  on  the  earth  with  the  attraction  between  the  sun  and 
the  planets  ; — ^this  was  a  pure  stroke  of  similarity,  prepared 
by  previous  contemplation  of  the  two  facts  apart  Newton 
had  for  years  been  studying  the  celestial  motions :  by  the 
application  of  the  doctrines  of  the  composition  and  resolu- 
tion of  forces  to  the  planetary  movements,  he  had  found  that 
there  were  two  influences  at  work  in  the  case  of  each  planet ; 
that  one  of  these  is  in  the  dii*ection  of  the  sun,  and  the  other 
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in  the  direction  of  the  planet's  movement  at  each  instant ; 
that  the  effect  of  the  first,  acting  alone,  would  be  to  draw  the 
body  to  the  sun  ;  and  the  eflfect  of  the  second,  acting  alone, 
would  be  to  make  it  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  or  in  a  straight  line 
through  space.  By  this  process  of  analysis  he  had  reduced 
the  question  to  a  much  simpler  state ;  .he  had  in  fact 
prepared  the  phenomenon  of  planetary  motion  for  comparison 
with  other  movements  already  understood.  The  analysis 
was  itself  a  remarkable  effort  of  intellect ;  no  other  man 
of  that  time  showed  the  capability  of  handling  the  heavenly 
motions  with  such  daring  familiai'ity— of  intruding  into 
their  spheres  the  calculations  of  terrestrial  mechanics.  The 
perception  of  identity  could  not  be  long  delayed  after 
such  a  clearing  of  the  way.  Newton  had  familiarized 
himself,  as  the  result  of  this  mechanical  resolution  of  the 
forces  at  work,  with  the  existence  of  an  attractive  force  in 
the  sun,  which  acted  on  all  the  bodies  of  the  system ;  and 
he  had  discovered,  by  a  further  effort  of  calculation,  that 
this  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
As  yet  the  phenomenon  of  solar  atti'action  stood  solitaiy 
in  his  mind,  but  it  stood  out  as  a  remarkably  clear  and 
definite  conception,  so  definite  and  clear  that  if  ever  he  came 
to  encounter  any  other  phenomenon  of  the  same  nature,  the 
two  would  in  all  probability  flash  together  in  his  mini 
Such  was  the  preparation  on  the  one  side,  the  shaping  of  one 
of  the  two  individual  phenomena.  Tlien  as  to  the  other 
member.  He  had  been  acquainted  with  the  falling  of 
bodies  from  his  infancy,  like  everybody  else ;  and  the 
impression  that  it  had  made,  for  a  length  of  time,  was  as 
supei-ficial  as  it  had  been  in  the  minds  of  his  brethren  of 
mankind.  It  was  to  him  as  to  them  a  phenomenon  of 
sensible  weight,  hurts,  breakage  ;  demanding  machinery  of 
support  and  resistance.  This  was  the  view  naturally  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind,  and,  in  this  encumbered  condition, 
an  identity  with  the  pure  and  grand  approach  of  the  distant 
planets  towards  the  sun,  while  held  at  a  vast  distance  from 
the  great  luminary,  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  even  in  the 
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mind  of  Newton,  whose  identifying  reach  was,  undoubtedly, 
of  the  first  order.  He  had  been  for  a  length  of  time  in 
possession  of  the  prepared  idea  of  solar  force,  without  its 
ever  bringing  to  his  view,  for  comparison,  the  familiar  fact 
of  a  body  falling  to  the  earth.  It  was  obviously  necessary 
that  some  preparatory  operation  should  take  place  upon  this 
notion  likewise ;  some  meditative  effort  that  would  partially 
clear  it  of  the  accompaniments  of  mere  smash,  breakage, 
weight,  support,  &c.,  and  hold  it  up  in  its  purest  fonn,  as  a 
general  movement  of  all  free  bodies  towards  the  earth's 
surface,  or  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  centre. 
There  was  needed  an  analytic  or  disentangling  procedure ; 
an  operation  very  distasteful  and  repellent  to  the  common 
mind,  and  stamping  the  scientific  character  upon  any  intel- 
lect that  is  at  home  in  it  At  what  moment  Newton  laid  his 
analytic  grasp  upon  this  ancient  experience  of  our  race,  we 
may  not  now  be  able  precisely  to  determine  ;  the  commonly 
recounted  incident  of  the  fall  of  the  apple  may  have  been 
the  culminating  point,  but  the  course  of  his  studies  of 
^terrestrial  mechanics  ,was  the  essential  element.  One  cannot 
help  supposing,  that,  when  the  phenomenon  was  once  taken 
to  task  in  the  way  he  had  already  been  accustomed  to  deal 
with  such  things,  he  would  very  soon  eliminate  the  main 
fact  from  all  the  confusing  circumstantials,  and  see  in  it  an 
instance  of  the  motion  of  one  body  towards  another,  by 
virtue  of  some  inherent  power  in  the  attracting  over  the 
attracted  mass.  This  eliminating  genentlization  would  pre- 
sent the  case  pure  and  prepared  to  his  mind,  as  the  other 
had  already  been  by  a  previous  operation ;  And  then  came 
the  flash  of  identification,  and  with  it  the  sublime  discovery 
that  brought  heaven  down  to  earth,  and  made  a  common 
force  prevail  throughout  the  solar  system.  •)  Not  less  to  his 
honour  than  the  discovery  itself,  was  his  reserving  the 
announcement,  until  such  time  as  the  proof  was  rendered 
complete,  by  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  which  was  a  necessary  datum  in  the  verifying  ope- 
ration. 
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This  great  stretch  of  identification,  perhaps  ^he  widest 
leap  ^ that  the  intellect  of  man  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
achieving,  not  only  illustrates  the  mental  attraction  of  simi- 
larity, but  also  presents  in  relief  the  preparation  of  the  mind 
for  bringing  on  the  flash.  We  see  the  necessity  there  was 
for  a  powerful  mathematical  faculty,  to  seize  the  laws  of  the 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  and  to  apply  them  to 
the  complicated  case  of  elliptic  motion  ;  in  this  application, 
Xewton  already  made  a  step  beyond  any  mathematician  of 
the  age.  We  observe,  in  the  next  place,  the  intense  hold 
that  the  mathematical  aspect  of  the  phenomena  took  on  his 
mind, — how  he  could  set  aside  or  conquer  all  the  other 
aspects  so  much  more  imposing  in  the  popular  eye,  and 
which  had  led  to  quite  different  hypotheses  of  the  cause  of 
the  celestial  movements.  This  characteristic  shines  remark- 
ably throughout  the  scientific  writings  of  Newton  ;  however 
fascinating  a  phenomenon  may  be,  he  has  his  mind  always 
ready  to  seize  it  with  the  mathematical  pincers,  to  regard  it 
in  that  view  alone.  His  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  light  is  an  instance  no  leas  striking  than  the  one  we  have 
been  now  setting  forth.  There  was  in  him  either  an  absolute 
indifference  to  the  popular  and  poetic  aspects  of  a  pheno- 
menon, or  a  preference  for  the  scientific  side,  strong  enough 
to  set  all  these  aside.  The  example,  thus  afforded,  of 
imcorapromising  adherence  to  the  relations  of  number  and 
measured  force,  was  probably  the  most  influential  result  of 
his  genius,  at  a  time  when  physical  science  was  as  yet 
un-emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  a  half-poetic  style  of 
theorizing,  ^he  purifying  or  regenerating  of  the  scien- 
tific method  was  far  more  owing  to  the  example  of  Newton 
than  to  the  rhetorical  enforcements  of  Bacoio  The  human 
intellect  was  braced  by  dwelling  in  his  atmosphere,  and  his 
avatar  was  the  foremost  circumstance  in  impressing  a  superior 
stamp  upon  the  thought  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Besides  these  two  peculiarities  of  the  Newtonian  mind — 
mathematical  power,  and  exclusive  regard  to  the  mathe- 
matical and  mechanical,  in  other  words,  the  strictly  scientific, 
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aspect  of  the  phenomena  to  be  studied— I  have  indicated  a 
third,  which,  although  not  radically  distinct  from  these, 
deserves  separate  notice ;  I  mean  analytic  force,  or  the  ten- 
dency to  separate  the  effects  that  an  object  has  on  the  senses 
or  the  mind,  and  to  concentrate  the  regard  on  one  particular 
at  a  time.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  a  falling  body  produces  a 
very  complex  impression — a  gross  and  multifarious  effect — 
and  this  total  mass  of  sensation  and  feeling  is  the  popular 
notion  of  the  phenomenon.  No  accurate  knowledge  can 
grow  out  of  such  aggregates  ;  they  are  the  soil  of  poetry,  not 
of  science.  I  shall  illustrate  afterwards  the  nature  of  this 
force,  or  impulse,  that  resists  the  totalizing  influence  of  a 
complex  object,  and  isolates  for  study  and  comparison  its 
individual  effects ;  I  note  it  here  as  the  volitional,  or  what 
may  be  loosely  styled  the  moral,  element  of  the  scientific 
intellect ;  it  stood  forth  in  singular  grandeur  in  the  mind  of 
Newton. 

REASONING  AND  SCIENCE  IN  GENERAL. 

34  Not  to  mention  the  examples  that  we  have  just  parted 
from,  many  of  the  instances  of  Similarity  already  adduced  in 
the  course  of  our  exposition  are  strictly  of  the  nature  of 
scienca  I  think  it  right,  notwithstanding,  to  devote  a 
separate  head  to  the  operation  of  the  law  in  the  various 
scientific  processes,  with  a  view  to  elucidating  farther  both  it 
and  them.  I  shall  therefore  make  the  illustration  fall  under 
the  four  divisions  of  Abstraction,  Induction,  Deduction,  and 
Analogy. 

Abstraction,  Classification,  Oeneralization  of  Notions  or 
Concepts,  Oeneral  Names,  Definitions, — These  designations 
all  point  substantially  to  the  same  operation— the  identifying 
a  number  of  different  objects  on  some  one  common  feature, 
and  the  seizing  and  marking  that  feature  as  a  distinct  subject 
of  thought ;  the  identification  being  a  pure  effort  of  Similarity. 
Thus  we  identify  the  different  running  streams  that  have 
come  under  our  observation,  in  consequence  of  the  sameness 
that  appears  prominent  in  the  midst  of  much  diversity ;  any 
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new  one  will  recall  the  previous  ones  ;  and  they  are  assembled 
together  in  the  mind  not  as  a  miscellaneous  aggregate,  but  as 
a  class  strung  on  a  common  thread.  In  this  connexion,  they 
add  to  our  information  of  each  ;  some  we  know  chiefly  at  the 
sources,  others  at  the  mouth,  some  in  the  mountains,  others 
in  the  plains ;  accordingly,  we  supply  gaps  in  our  knowledge 
of  any  one  by  means  of  the  rest  We  may  go  the  length  of 
deriving  out  of  the  fragmentary  views  an  unbroken  whole,  an 
ideal  river,  that  shall  include  all  the  features  of  a  complete 
river;  or  we  may  simply  choose  one  that  we  know  better 
than  the  rest,  as  our  representative  instance,  and  from  it 
supply  blanks  in  our  view  of  such  as  we  have  less  perfectly 
examined.  This  mutual  supply  of  defects  in  our  knowledge 
of  individuals,  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  assembling  objects 
in  a  class ;  a  second  advantage  is  the  substitution  of  one  for 
another  in  any  practical  end  ;  we  know,  for  example,  by  some 
single  experience,  that  a  river  bank  is  a  convenient  site  for  a 
town  or  village,  and  so  we  can  choose  any  one  of  all  the 
rivers  in  our  knowledge  for  the  same  object.  Here,  then,  we 
have  first  a  clamfication,  assembled  by  the  attraction  of 
similarity ;  secondly,  a  generalization,  or  general  notion,  con- 
cept, or  abstract  idea,  being  some  typical  river  that  fairly 
represents  the  group,  and  in  which  we  include  rojjly  what 
they  all  have  in  common^  this  tjrpical  river  may  be  one  of 
the  number,  or  it  may  be  a  composition  out  of  several. 
Thirdly,  we  have  the  application  of  a  general  name  to  the 
class,  the  name  '  river,'  which  shall  express  both  the  whole, 
and  what  each  has  in  common  with  every  other.  A  fourth 
operation  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  complete  the  work, 
namely,  to  furnish  a  definition,  or  an  expression  in  language,  of 
the  agreeing  features  or  common  properties*  of  the  class.  This 
exhausts  the  series  of  operations  connected  with  the  generali- 
zation of  objects  taken  as  a  total  or  a  unity ;  of  these,  the  first 
grows  out  of  pure  Similarity,  the  others  suppose  a  somewhat 
more  complicated  process,  to  be  afterwards  described. 

*  A  rivor  may  be  defined  '  a  natural  current  of  water  flowing  in  an  open 
channel  towards  the  sea,'  or  to  that  effect. 
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Take  next  the  genus  of  Round  bodies.  As  before,  these 
are  first  mustered  by  the  attraction  of  sameness ;  their 
identification  has  the  effects,  already  specified,  of  mutual  en- 
lightenment and  mutual  exchangeability.  Following  up  this 
operation,  we  seize  upon  some  one  instance  as  a  representa- 
tive or  typical  instance,  and  our  idea  of  this  we  call  the 
abstract,  or  general  idesL  We  can  here  adopt  a  very  refined 
method ;  we  draw  an  outline  circle,  omitting  the  solid  sub- 
stance, and  presenting  only  naked  form  to  the  eye  ;  this  is  an 
abstraction  of  a  higher  order  than  we  could  gain  by  choosiug 
a  specimen  circular  object,  as  a  wheel,  for  it  leaves  out  a 
greater  number  of  the  features  wherein  circular  bodies  difier. 
The  mathematical  Diagram  is  thus  more  of  an  actual  abstrac- 
tion, than  the  idea  of  a  river  or  of  a  mountain  derived  from  a 
fair  average  specimen,  or  than  a  composite  river  or  mountain. 
We  may  advance,  however,  from  the  diagram  to  a  Definition 
by  descriptive  words,  and  we  may  adopt  this  as  our  general 
conception,  and  use  it  in  all  our  operations  instead  of,  or  along 
with,  the  other.  (A  circle  is  defined  to  be  a  line  everywhere 
at  an  equal  distance  from  a  point  which  is  the  centre.)  The 
definition  is,  in  fact,  the  highest  form  of  the  abstract  idea,  the 
form  that  w^e  constantly  fall  back  upon  as  the  test  or  standard 
for  trying  any  new  claim  of  admission  into  the  class,  or  for 
revising  the  list  begun  with. 

I  do  not  here  enter  into  the  great  controversy  of  Nominal- 
ism and  Baalism,  having  done  so  in  another  place  (Mental  and 
Moral  Science,  Appendix  A).  There  is  considerable  subtlety  in 
stating  the  precise  nature  of  that  mental  element  called  an 
abstract  idea,  notion,  or  coucept.  The  view  now  prevailing  ap- 
proaches more  or  less  closely  to  Nominalism  ;  denying  alike  the 
separate  existence  of  abstractions  (Realism),  and  the  power  of 
mentally  conceiving  them  as  such  (ConceptuaHsm).  An  abstract 
idea,  as  stated  in  the  text,  is  one  of  three  things  : — (1)  the  assem- 
bled group  of  concrete  instances,  which  maybe  momentarily  repre- 
sented by  a  single  individual ;  (2)  a  skeleton  outline  or  diagram, 
'which  is  still  a  concrete  instance ;  a  circle  in  Euclid  has  a  definite 
colour  and  size,  and  therefore  is  not  any  and  every  circle  ;  (3)  a 

verbal  definition.     Sometime*  we  may  have  all  the  three. 
33 
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The  foundation  of  abstract  reasoning  mnst  always  be  an  ade- 
qnaio  liost  of  particulars.  To  reason  abont  Jnstice,  we  mnst  be 
able  to  recall  a  sutlicieut  variety  of  jnst  actions  to  bring  to  view 
fill  the  chanicters  connoted  by  justice,  and  to  exclnde  those  that 
are  not  connoted.  So  with  regard  to  Roundness  ;  we  mnst  keep 
in  view  several  circles  differing  in  material,  colour,  and  size,  so 
as  to  allirin  nothing  but  what  belongs  to  all  circles. 

The  verbal  definition  provides  a  mode  of  seemingly  evading 
tliis  re(iuiretnent  of  a  lAuralUif  of  concrete  instances.  It  cannot 
dJHpenHO  with  the  concrete  tiltogether;  but  it  may  make  one 
iuHtanco  suffice.  To  understand  the  definition  of  matter — 
namely,  something  inert,  or  resisting — it  would  be  enough  to 
have  one  example  before  us,  as  a  cannon  ball,  provided  we  un- 
derstand that  all  the  properties  of  the  ball  are  to  be  excluded 
fn)m  our  consideration  except  its  inertness.  We  may,  and  do  in 
some  subjects,  contract  the  habit  of  looking  at  an  individual 
concrete  in  this  exclusive  way,  which  is  the  greatest  stretch  of 
abstraction  within  the  competence  of  the  mind.  But  this  is  the 
act  of  the  mature  intelligence. 

35.  Inditction,  Inductive  Generalization,  Conjoined  Pro- 
prrtira,  Aj/lrma(ion.%  Propositions,  Judgments,  Belief,  Laws 
of  Nature. — The  contrast  between  Abstraction  and  Induc- 
tion, as  liore  understood,  may  be  expressed  thus  :  in  the  one 
a  single  isolated  jiroperty,  or  a  collection  of  properties  treated 
as  a  unity,  is  iuentitied  and  generalized ;  in  the  other  a  con- 
junction, union,  or  concurrence  of  two  distinct  properties  is 
identitiod.  Wo  exeini)lify  the  first  process,  when  we  bring 
all  rivers  into  one  class,  and  define  the  property  common  to 
all ;  the  second  process,  Induction,  is  exemplified  when  we 
note  the  fact  that  rivers  wear  away  their  beds,  or  the  fact 
that  they  deposit  deltas  at  their  mouths.  In  this  case  two 
different  things  aix>  conjoined ;  the  flow  of  water  over  a 
country  to  the  sea  in  an  open  channel,  which  makes  the  idea 
of  a  river,  is  associated  with  the  circumstance  of  depositing 
or  forming  land  in  a  particular  situation.  This  conjunction 
makes  an  Aflirmation,  or  a  Proposition  ;  the  idea  of  a  river 
by  itself,  or  anything  expressed  by  a  noun,  is  not  an  aCBlrma- 
tion.    When  we  affirm  the  uniform  co-existence  of  two  dis- 
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tinct  facts,  we  have  a  Law  of  Nature,  an  intellectual  posses- 
sion respecting  the  world,  an  extension  of  our  knowledge,  a 
shortening  of  labour.  Of  the  two  conjoined  things^  the 
presence  of  one  is  at  any  time  sufficient  to  assure  us  of  the 
presence  of  the  other,  without  farther  examination.  As 
surely  as  we  meet  with  a  river,  so  surely  shall  we  find  the 
carrying  down  of  mud  to  be  deposited  at  the  mouth,  if  the 
two  facts  be  really  connected  as  we  suppose.  An  abstraction 
or  definition  gives  us  a  general  idea  ;  it  assembles  a  class  of 
things  marked  by  the  presence  of  this  common  feature, — the 
class  river,  the  class  circle,  the  class  red,  the  class  planet, 
the  class  just, — but  does  not  convey  a  proposition,  a  law  of 
nature,  a  t-nUh, 

In  forming  these  inductive  generalizations,  we  need  the 
identifying  impetus  very  much  as  in  abstractive  generaliza- 
tions. The  case  is  distinguished  only  by  being  more  com- 
plex ;  it  is  properly  a  stage  beyond  the  other  in  the  order  of 
discovery,  although  the  two  are  often  accomplished  by  one 
and  the  same  effort  of  the  sense  and  the  understanding.  Still, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  that  rivers  form  bars  and 
deltas,  we  require  to  have  observed  the  peculiarities  of  rivers, 
and  to  have  been  arrested  by  their  identity  on  this  point ; 
standing  at  the  mouth  of  one,  and  observing  the  island  which 
parts  its  stream,  we  are  reminded,  by  a  stroke  of  reinstating 
similarity,  of  the  mouth  of  some  other  where  a  similar  for- 
mation occurs,  with  perhaps  many  points  of  diversity  of  cir- 
cumstances. These  two  coming  together  will  bring  up  others, 
until  we  have  assembled  in  the  mind's  eye  the  whole  array 
that  our  memory  contains.  Such  is  the  first  stage  of  an  in- 
ductive discovery  ;  it  is  the  suggestion  of  a  law  of  nature, 
which  we  are  next  to  verify.  The  conflux  of  all  the  separate 
examples  in  one  view  indicates  to  the  mind  the  common  con- 
junction, and  out  of  this  we  make  a  general  affirmation,  as  in 
the  other  process  we  make  a  general  notion  or  idea.  Now,  a 
general  affirmation  by  language  makes  a  proposition,  not  a 
definition  ;  it  needs  a  verb  for  its  expression,  and  is  a  law  t)r 
a  truth,  something  to  be  believed  and  acted  on. 
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In  lik':  manner,  it  h  bv  an  identification  of  the  separate 
inittaucea  fallincr  und'^r  our  notice,  that  we  are  struck  with 
thf;  o^rijuiictiLn,  in  an  animal,  of  cloTen  hoofs  with  the  act 
of  ni ruinating  and  with  herl>aeeous  food.  To  take  a  more 
abstrute  example.  We  identify  the  conjunction  of  transpa- 
r»;fjev  in  Wlies  with  the  bendintr  of  the  ravs  of  lisrht :  these 
transparent  bodies  are  of  very  various  nature, — air,  water, 
gla.s3,  crystalline  minerals ;  but,  after  a  certain  length  of 
observation,  the  identity  makes  itself  felt  through  them  alL 
I>y  an  ahstradive  [process,  we  gain  the  general  idea  of  trans- 
parency ;  by  lo^jking,  not  simply  at  the  fact  of  the  luminous 
transiuis.'jion,  but  at  the  direction  of  the  light,  we  generalize 
an  induction,  a  proposition,  conjoining  two  properties  instead 
of  isolating  one.  The  operation  of  induction  is  thus  of  the 
same  nature,  but  more  arduous,  and  implying  greater  labotir, 
than  the  operation  of  abstraction.  The  same  cast  of  mind 
favours  both  ;  the  Same  obstructions  block  the  way.  To 
make  a  scientific  induction,  the  mind  must  have  the  power  of 
regarding  the  scientific  properties  and  disregarding  the  un- 
scientific aspects ;  in  discovering  the  refraction  of  light,  the 
attention  must  fasten  on  the  circumstance  of  mathematical 
dirtiction,  and  must  not  be  carried  away  with  vulgar  astonish- 
mrait  at  the  distorting  effect  of  light  upon  objects  seen  through 
water  or  glass.  To  take  in  the  more  abstruse  and  dissimilar 
instances,  as  the  refractive  influence  of  the  air,  there  is  needed 
a  pn3]^)aration  similar  to  that  already  exemplified  in  assimila- 
ting rust  and  combustion. 

Soni(?times  an  induction  from  a  few  identified  particulars 
can  be  fitted  in  to  a  previously  established  formula  or  gene- 
ralization. The  above  instance  of  the  refraction  of  light 
furnishes  a  case  in  point ;  and  I  quote  it  as  a  further  example 
of  the  identifying  operation.  The  bending  of  the  light  on 
entering  or  leaving  a  surface  of  glass,  water,  or  other  trans- 
parent material,  varies  with  the  inclination  of  the  ray  to  the 
surface  ;  at  a  right  angle  there  is  no  bending,  at  all  other 
angles  there  is  bending,  and  it  is  greater  as  the  course  is 
farther  from  the  right  angle,  being  greatest  of  all  when  the 
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rav  lies  over  so  much  as  almost  to  run  along  the  surface. 
Now,  an  important  identification  was  here  discovered  by 
Snell,  namely,  the  identity  of  the  rate  of  refraction  at  different 
angles  with  the  trigonometrical  relation  of  the  sines  of  the 
angles,  expressed  thus  : — the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraction  bear  a  constant  proportion  within  the  same 
medium,  or  the  same  kind  of  material.  Here  the  observed 
amount  of  the  bending  at  different  angles,  was  found  to 
accord  with  a  foregone  relation  of  the  mathematical  lines 
connected  with  the  circle.  This  too  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  discovery  of  identification,  demanding  in  the  discoverer 
not  only  great  reach  of  Similarity,  but  antecedent  acquire- 
ments in  the  geometry  of  the  circle,  ready  to  -be  started  by 
such  a  case  of  parallelism  as  the  above.  Inductions  falling 
into  numerical  and  geometrical  relations,  previously  excogi- 
tated, occur  very  frequently  in  the  progress  of  discovery.  All 
Kepler's  laws  are  identifications  of  tliis  nature ;  his  third 
law,  which  connects  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun 
^vith  their  periodic  times,  is  a  remarkable  instance.  He  had 
before  him  two  parallel  columns  of  numbers,  six  in  the 
column,  corresponding  to  the  six  known  planets ;  one  column 
contained  the  distances,  another  the  times  of  revolution ;  and 
he  set  himself  to  ascertain  whether  the  relations  of  these 
numbers  could  come  under  any  one  rule  of  known  propor- 
tions : — they  were  not  in  a  simple  proportion,  direct  or  in- 
verse, and  they  were  not  as  the  squares,  nor  as  the  cubes ; 
they  turned  out  at  last  to  be  a  complication  of  square  and 
cuba  The  law  of  areas  is  perhaps  an  equally  remarkable 
example  of  a  series  of  particulars  embraced  in  aii  all-compre- 
hending formula,  from  the  existing  stores  of  mathematical 
knowledge.  In  all  these  discoveries  of  Kepler,  we  perhaps 
should  admire  the  aims,  the  determination  and  perseverance 
of  his  mind,  still  more  than  the  grasp  of  his  intellect.  We 
liave  before  remarked,  that  for  a  man  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  prevailing  modes  of  viewing  natural  appearances, 
and  to  become  tittached  to  a  totally  original  aspect,  is  itself 
a  proof   of   mental    superiority,   and   often    the    principal 
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turning  point  of  great  discoveries.  The  identifying  faculty 
in  Kepler  shewed  itself  less  prominently  in  the  particular 
strokes,  than  in  the  mode  of  taking  up  the  entire  problem,  the 
detection  of  a  comraon  character  in  the  motions  of  the  planets 
and  the  relations  of  the  numbers  and  curves.  To  make  that 
a  pure  mathematical  problem,  which  really  is  one,  but  has 
not  hitherto  been  sufFicientlv  rej^arded  as  such,  is  itself  a 
great  example  of  the  scientific  intellect ;  it  was  the  glory 
alike  of  Kepler  and  of  Newton.  A  previously  equipped 
mathematical  mind,  a  wide  reach  of  identifying  foi-ce,  and 
an  indifference  or  superiority  to  poetical  and  fanciful  aspects, 
concur  in  all  the  authors  of  discoveries  that  bind  the  conjunc- 
tions of  nature  in  mathematical  laws.  The  great  revolution 
in  Chemistry  made  by  the  introduction  of  definite  combining 
numbers,  has  been  even  more  rapidly  prolific  of  great,  conse- 
quences, than  the  discoveries  that  gave  Mechanics,  Astronomy, 
and  Optics  the  character  of  mathematical  sciences.  The 
introduction  of  numerical  conceptions  into  the  subtle  pheno- 
mena of  Heat,  through  Black's  doctrine  of  latent  he^t,  ex- 
hibits a  stroke  of  high  -intellect  not  inferior  to  any  of  those 
now  adduced.  The  difficulty  of  seizing  the  phenomena  of 
freezing,  melting,  boiling,  and  condensing,  in  a  bald,  numer- 
ical estimate,  is  attested  by  the  lateness  of  the  discovery,  if 
not  sufficiently  apparent  to  any  one  that  considers  how  very 
different  from  this,  is  the  impression  that  these  effects  have 
on  the  common  mind.  The  en^rossinff  sensations  of  warmth 
and  cold,  the  providing  of  fuel  and  clothing,  the  prevention 
of  draughts,  or  the  admission  of  cool  air — are  the  trains  of 
thought  usually  suggested  by  the  various  facts  of  congelation, 
liquefaction,  &c. ;  to  enter  upon  those  other  trains  is  a  con- 
sequence of  special  training  and  endowment,  the  explanation 
of  which,  according  to  general  laws  of  mind,  has  been  one 
of  the  aims  of  our  protracted  examination  of  the  human 
intellect. 

36.  Deduction,  Inference^  Ratiocination,  Syllogism^  Appli- 
catian  or  Extension  of  Inductions. — I  have  repeatedly  urged 
the  value  of  the  identifying  process  in  extending  our  know-> 
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ledge,  by  transferring  all  that  has  been  ascertained  in  some 
one  case  to  every  other  case  of  the  same  description.  This 
operation  is  described  under  the  above  titles.  It  is  an 
Inference,  a  Deduction,  a  step  of  Reasoning,  the  extension 
of  an  affirmation  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  ,The 
discovery  of  a  full  identity  between  the  new  cases  and  the 
old,  is  a  justification  of  this  transference  of  properties. 
Having  observed,  in  innumerable  cases,  that  human  beings 
go  through  a  course  of  birth,  maturity,  decay,  and  death,  we 
transfer  their  fate  to  those  now  alive,  and  we  declare  before- 
hand that  each  and  all  of  these  will  go  through  the  same 
course  ;  this  is  to  make  an  inference,  to  reason,  to  apply  our 
knowledge  to  new  cases,  to  know  the  future  from  the  past, 
the  absent  from  the  present.  So,  v/hen  we  land  on  the 
banks  of  a  strange  river,  we  instantly  act  on  the  assumption 
that  this  river  has  its  origin  in  high  lands,  its  destination  in 
the  sea,  and,  at  its  mouth,  a  deposit  of  mud  of  larger  or 
smaller  dimensions.  The  little  that  we  see  of  the  river,  by 
walking  a  few  miles  along  its  bank,  is  enough  to  identify  it 
with  the  rivers  already  known  to  us,  or  with  our  general 
notion,  or  abstract  idea,  or  definition  of  a  river,  and  on  this 
identity  we  forthwith  transfer  all  our  experience  connected 
with  rivers  in  general,  and  all  their  conjoined  phenomena,  to 
the  newly  occurring  individual  case.  When  our  knowledge 
comes  thus  to  transcend  our  actual  experience,  we  are 
properly  said  to  draw  an  inference. 

This  process  of  inference,  or  extension  of  properties, 
therefore,  evidently  comes  of  the  identifying  faculty,  by 
"which  the  new  cases  and  the  old  are  brought  face  to  face 
before  us.  If  the  question  be  : — given  a  cei-tain  number  of 
particulars,  where  a  natural  law  is  exemplified,  to  discover 
other  particulai-s  whereto  we  may  extend  or  apply  the  law, 
and  so  reveal  new  characters  in  those  particulars — these  new 
cases  must  be  summoned  to  the  view  by  a  stroke  of  simi- 
larity. Thus,  Newton  observed,  in  various  instances,  that, 
when  a  transparent  body  is  largely  made  up  of  combustible 
matter,  as  an  oil  or  a  resin,  it  bends  light  to  an  unusual 
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degree  ;  in  other  words,  he  made  an  induction  of  particulars 
where  combustibility  of  substance  and  excessive  bending  of 
light  were  conjoined  properties.  He  next  bethought  himself 
of  any  other  substances,  besides  those  in  his  immediate  view, 
that  possessed  one  of  these  properties,  and  his  recollection  of 
the  refracting  power  of  the  diamond  responded  to  his  call 
by  a  stroke  of  similarity ;  he  thereupon  extended  to  the 
diamond  the  other  property,  namely,  combustibility  of 
material ;  or  inferred,  what  no  one  had  ever  experienced, 
that  the  diamond  is  a  combustible  substance,  a  singular^ 
exception  to  the  class  of  precious  stones.  This  obtrusion  of 
observed  coincidences  upon  all  pamllel  cases,  the  active 
search  for  new  particulars  to  have  the  observed  properties 
thrust  upon  them,  is  one  of  the  ways  of  extending  the 
domain  of  knowledge.  The  inquirer  has  got  in  his  hand  a 
clue,  and  makes  a  business  of  following  it  out  wherever  he 
can  find  an  opening  ;  he  has  made  his  induction,  and  lies  in 
wait  for  opportunities  of  pushing  it  out  into  deductions,  ^n 
this  endeavour,  he  relies  on  his  identifying  faculty ;  which,  if 
powerful,  makes  him,  as  it  were,  keen-scented  for  everything 
in  the  memory  of  the  past  that  bears  a  resemblance  to  his 
case ;  the  recollections  that,  in  an  obtuse  mind,  would  lie^ 
unawakened  by  the  magnetism  of  similarity,  in  a  mind  of  a 
different  stamp,  start  out  one  by  one  for  examination  and 
choice ;  and  in  this  lies  the  harvest-home  of  the  man  of 
intellect,  v 

The  converse  may  next  be  put.  Given  an  obscure  phe- 
nomenon, to  illumiuate  it  by  bringing  forward  parallels  or 
identities  among  phenomena  that  are  clear  and  intelligible ; 
it  being  supposed  that  such  have  actually  occurred  at  some 
time  or  other,  although  in  connexions  altogether  remote 
from  the  present  difficulty,  so  that  only  the  force  of  Simi- 
larity can  bring  them  up.  The  position  of  the  inquirer  is 
altered,  but  the  intellectual  operation  is  the  same ;  to  sum- 
mon the  clear  to  illuminate  the  dark,  or  to  summon  the  dark 
to  be  illuminated  by  the  clear,  must  alike  proceed  on  a  felt 
identity,  which  identity  is  both  the  mental  link  of  attraction. 
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and  the  circumstance  that  justifies  the  transference  of  infor- 
mation from  the  one  to  the  other.  We  have  alreadv  had 
instances  in  point ;  but,  instead  of  recurring  to  these,  I  will 
cit6  the  great  identity  made  out  by  Franklin  between  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  the  sky,  and  electricity,  as  shown 
on  the  common  electrical  machine.  Next  to  the  discovery 
of  gravitation,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fetch  cf . 
remote  identification  in  the  history  of  science.  The  pheno- 
menon of  the  thundery  discharge  was  an  exceedingly  obscure 
and  mysterious  action ;  the  natural  obscurity  of  the  case 
was  farther  increased  by  the  emotions  habitually  inspired  in 
men's  minds ;  for  nothing  is  more  difi&cult,  than  to  identify, 
on  a  mere  intellectual  similarity,  what  excites  deep  emotions 
(especially  fear),  with  what  excites  no  emotion  at  alL  Only 
a  cool  intellectual  nature,  like  Franklin's,  was  a  match 
for  such  a  case.  He  could  face  the  evolution  of  a  thunder- 
storm, and  watch  it  with  all  the  calmness  that  he  would 
have  shown  in  an  ordinary  philosophical  experiment,  de- 
liberately bethinking  himself  the  while  of  any  parallel 
phenomenon  wherewith  he  could  identify  and  illustrate  it 
Had  he  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier,  his  attempt  would 
have  been  in  vain ;  for  of  all  the  scientific  facts  that  could 
have  crossed  his  view  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  was  no  one  that  bore  upon  the  case  in  hand, 
either  obvious  or  remote.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  his 
position  was  different ;  the  electrical  machine  was  a  familiar 
instrument,  and  an  intelligible  account  of  its  phenomena  had 
been  rendered ;  and  these  phenomena  had  been  expressly 
studied  by  Franklin,  and  were  vividly  impressed  on  his 
mind.  To  his  cool  eye  gazing  on  the  storm,  the  forked 
lightning  identified  itself  (in  the  midst  of  a  diversity  that 
few  minds  could  have  broken  through)  with  the  spark  of  an 
electrical  discharge.  This  was  indeed  the  only  feature  of 
resemblance,  unless  a  favourable  accident  had  revealed  some 
other  coincidence,  such  as  the  existence  of  an  electrical  charge 
in  the  clouds  before  a  storm;  and  the  identification  must 
be  ranked  among  the  grandest  fetches  of  Similarity.    The 
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identity  once  struck  was  duly  verified,  and  proved  to  be 
a  real  and  not  a  superficial  or  apparent  sameness ;  being,  in 
fact,  tlie  same  natural  agent  sliowing  itself  in  widely  diflferent 
situations.  Then  came  all  the  deductive  applications ;  the 
circumstances  known  to  accompany  and  precede  the  dis- 
cliarge  of  a  Leyden  jar  could  be  transferred  to  the  electrical 
storm ;  tlie  charging  of  the  clouds  with  one  electricity  and 
the  earth  with  an  opposite,  the  increase  of  electrical  tension 
to  the  pitch  that  an  intervening  insulator  could  no  longer 
restrain,  the  shock  of  discharge, — were  seen,  through  the 
medium  of  the  familiar  parallel,  to  be  the  routine  of  the 
liglitning  and  thunder  of  the  sky.  Every  new  fact,  ascer- 
tained upon  the  machine,  could  thenceforth  be  extended 
to  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphejjf ;  what  was  not  discover- 
able by  examining  this  directly,  wuld  be  known  through  the 
other,  as  a  deductive  inference. 

The  subject  of  electricity  could  furnish  many  other  ex- 
amples of  scientific  identification  on  a  great  scale. 

37.  Reasoning  by  Analogy.  The  three  foregoing  sections 
include  three  out  of  the  four  leading  processes,  or  cardinal 
operations  of  discovery.  (The  process  of  Observation,  in  one 
sense  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  does  not  depend  directly 
upon  the  faculty  we  are  now  discussing.)  Every  great  step 
in  science,  exclusive  of  original  observations  and  experiments, 
is  either  an  Abstraction,  an  Induction,  or  a  Deduction.  But 
resort  is  occasionally  had  to  Analogy,  instead  of  Identity,  as 
a  basis  of  deduction  or  inference ;  and  for  our  purpose  of 
illustrating  similarity,  the  striking  out  of  analogies  is  in 
point.  As  an  example  of  analogical  reasoning  or  inference, 
I  may  take  the  comparison  of  human  society  to  a  family, 
with  the  transfer  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  head  of  the 
family  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  state ;  this  transfer  is  an  in- 
ference or  deduction,  and  is  often  tendered  as  a  reason  for 
the  tutelary  and  despotical  character  of  the  Sovereign.  The 
two  cases  are  not  identical ;  they  possess  an  analogy,  and  a 
good  reasoner  remarks  how  far  the  analogy  holds,  and  con- 
fines  his  inferences  within  those  limits.     In  like  manner, 
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human  society  has  suggested  the  analogy  of  herds  and  hives, 
a  comparison  much  insisted  on  by  Aristotle.  A  mind  well 
Stored  with  numerous  conceptions,  the  fruit  of  various  studies, 
and  having  at  the  same  time  a  good  reach  of  the  identifying 
faculty,  can  strike  out  analogies  when  identities  fail ;  and  by 
their  means  a  certain  amount  of  insight  is  sometimes  obtain- 
able. We  have  had  occasion  to  advert  to  one  remarkable 
scientific  analogy,  namely,  that  between  nerve-force  and 
common  electricity;  from  which  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
draw  inferences,  in  order  to  support  a  certain  view  of  the 
manner  of  working  of  the  nervous  system.  Sometimes  a 
farther  investigation  will  convert  an  analogy  into  an  identity, 
as  was  the  case  with  gravitation — if  it  be  true  that  Hooke 
came  so  near  as  to  quote  terrestrial  gravity  as  an  illustration 
of  solar  attraction ;  and  as  may  be  the  case  with  electricity 
and  nerve-force.  But  analogies,  in  another  sense  of  the 
word,  are  similarities  of  relation  in  diversity  of  subject,  as  in 
the  case  of  society  above  quoted,  where  the  analogical  cha- 
racter is  the  permanent  fact.  The  circumstance  of  evolution 
attaching  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms — the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  birth,  growth,  and  decay — is  but  an  analogy 
a^etween  a  plant  and  an  animal ;  to  a  still  greater  degree  is 
this  the  case,  when  we  are  comparing  the  mental  development 
qf  ft  human  being  with  the  growth  of  a  tree,  not  to  speak  of 
the  much  more  remote  comparison  between  the  growth  of 
humanity,  as  a  whole,  and  the  progress  of  an  individual  ani- 
mal, or  plant.  This  last  analogy  is,  indeed,  too  faint  to  be  of 
any  value,  and  is  misleading  if  deductions  are  made  from  it. 
The  fogical  caution  that  must  accompany  discoveries  of  sup- 
posed-" identity,  is  still  more  called  for  in  the  slippery  regions 
of  analogy. 

38.  The  exemplification  now  given  of  Similarity  operating 
in  Science,  is  a  nearly  complete  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
intellectual  faculty  called  Eeasoning.  Some  philosophers, 
as  Eeid  and  Stewart,  have  separated  the  mental  processes 
concerned  in  Science  into  two — Abstraction  and  Reason. 
The  one  is  the  first  of  the  three  operations  described  above ; 
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the  other,  Keason,  would  be  interpreted  as  covering  Induc- 
tion and  Deduction.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  includes  the  whole 
under  one  head,  variously  named  by  him,  the  Elaborative  or 
Discursive  Faculty,  Comparison,  the  Faculty  of  Relations, 
and  also  Thought,  in  a  certain  narrow  sense,  as  when  Logic 
is  defined  'the  science  of  the  laws  of  Thought/  In  the 
detailed  exposition,  he  divides  the  operations  of  the  Faculty 
into  two  parts,  corresponding  to  the  division  into  Abstraction 
and  Reason. — (Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  II.,  277.)  This 
seems  the  best  view  to  take  of  the  scientific  faculty.  As 
regards  the  mental  forces  concerned — the  chief  of  these 
being  Similarity — there  is  no  essential  diflference  between 
Abstraction  on  the  one  hand,  and  Induction,  or  Deduction, 
on  the  other ;  although  the  subjects  and  products  are  so  far 
different,  that  it  is  convenient  to  illustrate  them  separately. 

In  remarking  above  that  Similarity  does  not  explain  the 
whole  of  the  scientific  facidty,  I  mean  that  Abstraction, 
Induction,  and  Deduction,  frequently  involve  something 
besides  the  bringing  together  of  resembling  particulars  or 
facts  ;  what  that  something  is,  will  be  seen  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Constructive  operations  of  the  Intellect. 

BUSINESS  AND  PRACTICE. 

39.  In  Business  or  Industry,  in  the  power  of  intelligence 
applied  to  the  affairs  of  life,  in  Practical  Genius,  we  find 
exemplified  the  discovery  of  {d^ep  identities  amid  superficial 
differences.;  In  the  inventions  of  practical  art,  no  less  than 
in  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  idej^tifyiug  faculty  is  called 
into  play. 

The  labours  of  Watt,  in  the  steam  engine,  might  with 
great  propriety  be  farther  cited,  to  correspond  with  the 
greatest  strokes  of  scientific  identification.  Perhaps  his 
'  governor  balls '  is  the  most  illustrative  example  for  our 
jjresent  purpose.  Here  he  had  to  devise  a  method  of 
opening  and  closing  a  valve,  in  connexion  with  the  diminu- 
tion or  increase  of  the  speed  of  a  very  rapid  wheel  move- 
ment; and  no  de\ice  in  the  range  of  existing  machinery 
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would  answer  this  object.  He  had,  therefore,  to  venture  out 
into  the  region  of  mechanical  possibility,  to  seek  among 
mechanical  laws  in  general,  or  among  very  remote  natural 
phenomena,  for  a  parallel  situation ;  and  he  found  the  only 
case  that  has  yet  been  hit  upon,  namely,  the  action  of 
a  centrifugal  force,  where  two  revolving  bodies  part,  or 
come  together,  according  as  the  rate  of  revolution  is  accele- 
rated or  retarded.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  stroke  of  remote 
identification  in  the  history  of  mechanical  invention,  sur- 
passing this  in  intellectual  reach ;  if  such  a  power  of 
bringing  together  the  \like  out  of  the  unlike^were  of  usual 
occurrence,  the  progress  of  discovery  would  be  incalculably 
more  rapid.  Another  instance  of  Watt's  power  of  identi- 
fying a  practical  situation  with  some  other  case  where  the 
requisite  construction  is  given,  was  the  suggestion  of  a 
lobster-jointed  pipe,  for  conveying  water  across  the  bottom 
of  the  river  Clyde.  The  inventive  genius  is  ever  ready  with 
a  suggestion  derived  from  some  already  existing  device, 
disguised  from  the  sight  of  other  men,  either  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  nature  or  in  the  constructions  of  art.  Identifying 
power,  although  not  expressing  everything  that  constitutes  an 
inventor,  will  be  found  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character. 

^As  in  the  other  departments,  so  here  also,  the  identifying 
faculty  must  operate  in  a  suitable  region  o^previous  acqui- 
sitions and  experience.^  • 

In  the  able  administration  of  private  business  and  public 
aCaii-s,  we  shall  often  be  able  to  detect  the  same  force  at 
work,  although  not  always  designated  invention  or  genius. 
Either  in  meeting  new  cases,  or  in  bringing  superior  methods 
to  bear  upon  old,  there  is  a  march  of  mind,  an  advance  over 

^  routine,  which  marks  the  able  administrator ;  and  here  too 
the  link  of  power  consists  in  a  more  than  ordinary  force  of 

"^  identification.  When  a  present  emergency  is  exactly  like  a 
previous  one,  it  recalls  that  one  without  diflBculty,  and  is 
treated  as  that  was  treated  ;  when  it  corresponds  exactly  to 
no  one  before,  a  subtler  mind  is  wanted;  some  parallel 
must  be  sought  for,  away  from  the  routine  of  cases.    Into 
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quite  remote  regions  of  afifairs,  the  man  of  penetration  is 
carried,  and  finds  something  in  point  where  perhaps  no 
parallel  was  ever  drawn  befora  The  application  of  the 
Syllogism  to  Law  pleadings  was  a  great  legal  improvement, 
which  has  persisted  while  scholastic  forms  have  gone  gene- 
rally into  decay.  No  routine  lawyer  was  capable  of  such  an 
innovation.  If  for  illustration's  sake  we  suppose  it  to  have 
been  the  work  of  one  person,  it  implies  a  mind  that  came  to 
the  study  of  law  4>reviously  prepared  with  the  scholastic 
training,")  and  detecting  in  the  pleadings  before  the  courts  a 
real  idejitity  in  form  with  the  discussions  of  the  schools, 
although  hitherto  conducted  with  no  such  method  or  preci- 
sion. The  transferenceT  of  the  syllogism  to  the  legal  reason- 
ings would  be  the  consequence  of  this  feeling  of  identity ; 
and  hence  would  arise  that  capital  requirement  of  making 
parties  plead  sepamtely  to  the  law,  and  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  instead  of  huddling  up  both  in  one  argument  as  is 
usually  done  in  the  controversies  of  every-day  life.* 

It  is  usual  for  practical  devices  to  be  firet  employed  in 
obvious  cases,  and  thence  transferred  to  other  cases  of  a  like 
nature,  but  of  more  complexity.  Thus,  in  the  great  institution 
of  the  Division  of  Labour  now  so  widely  ramified  over  all 
departments  of  industry,  there  could  be  traced  a  progressive 
application ;  we  should  find  it  commencing  in  manual 
industry,  and  fn  the  separation  of  the  primitive  classes  of 
agriculturist,  artisan,  trader,  soldier,  and  priest ;  and  thence* 
in  later  times  especially,  extended  into  the  warehouse  and 
the  manufactory,  into  public  business,  and  into  scientific 
research.  In  every  new  step,  there  would  arise,  in  the  «mind 
of  some  one  person  or  other,  a  feeling  of  similarity  between 
the  exigencies  of  a  work  in  hand  and  the  cases  where  the 

*  Tho  system  of  separating  the  law  and  the  facts,  in  legal  pleadings,  did 
not  arise  as  I  suppose  in  the  text,  and  as  might  have  been  the  origin,  fix)m 
an  application  of  the  scholastic  logic,  but  from  our  Saxon  institution  of  trial 
by  jury,  where  the  facts  were  decided  on  by  the  jurors,  and  the  law  declared 
by  the  judge.  Nevertheless,  the  illustration  answers  our  purpose,  even  in  its 
b^'pothetical  character. 
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method  of  divided  labour  was  already  in  operation ;  and  this 
identification  would  suggest  the  further  extension  of  the 
practice.  I  do  not  at  present  speak  of  the  faculty  required 
for  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  detail  in  all  new  applica- 
tions of  old  machinery  (although  here  too  it  would  be  found, 
that  a  fertile  power  of  .recalling  identities  in  diversity^  would 
be  the  principal  instrument  of  success,  in  so  far  as  the 
intellect  was  concerned),  but  confine  myself  to  the  suggestion 
of  a  device  taken  from  some  parallel  case. 

In  the  progress  of  free  governments,  there  has  beoa 
gradually  diffused,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  and  more 
difficult  posts,  the  principle  of  responsibility  as  a  check  upon 
the  abuse  of  power.  This  practice  grew  up  by  a  process  of 
extension,  until,  in  the  constitutional  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  came  to  include  every  ex- 
ecutive officer  in  all  departments  of  state.  The  experience  of 
the  practice,  with  the  more  humble  functionaries,  suggested 
its  application  to  the  exactly  parallel  case  of  superior  officers, 
and  after  much  struggle,  not  of  an  intellectual  kind,  it  got  to 
be  introduced  into  modem  free  communities,  as  it  had  been 
in  the  constitution  of  ancient  Athens. 

The  principle  of  not  interfering  with  individual  tastes 
and  sentiments,  except  in  so  far  as  these  affect  the  legitimate 
happiness  of  others,  is  recognized  in  certain  cases,  and  has 
had  a  tendency  to  expand  itself  by  assimilation  into  cases 
encumbered  with  obstructive  circumstances.  Hence  has 
sprung  up  what  amount  of  toleration  in  belief  and  in  conduct 
we  now  possess ;  although  the  difficulty  in  proceeding  far 
with  this  extension,  shows  how  effectually  the  love  of  domi- 
nation and  of  uniformity  may  stifle  the  assimilating  action  of 
the  intellect. 

In  the  suggestions  of  a  practical  mind,  the  identification 
should  always  turn  upon  the  relevant  circumstances,  and 
overcome  other  attractions  of  sameness  on  irrelevant  points. 
To  attain  to  this  characteristic  is  the  end  of  a  practical 
education,  which  makes  the  person  familiar  with  the  aspects 
that  serve  the  ends  contemplated.    Thus,  a  lawyer  in  recover- 
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inj:^,  from  his  past  experience,  the  precedents  and  analogies 
suitable  to  a  case  in  hand,  is  impelled  by  the  force  of  simi- 
larity working  in  liis  mind  ;  but,  of  the  many  peculiarities  of 
the  case,  he  excludes  the  assimilating  action  of  all  except  the 
one  that  would  govern  its  decision  before  a  judga  His 
education  must  serve  him  in  making  this  discrimination  ;  and 
if  (as  may  liappen)  he  is  by  natural  temperament  keenly  alive 
to  this  one  feature  constituting  legal  relevancy,  and  indifferent 
to  all  other  jnjints  of  interest  in  the  case,  he  is  a  born  lawyer, 
just  as  jNewton,  with  his  natural  avidity  for  mathematical 
relations  and  indifference  to  sensuous  and  poetic  effects,^was 
a  born  natural  philosopher ;  or  Milton,  by  the  opposite^ 
character,  was  a  bom  poet  That  nature  should  chance  to 
turn  out  a  legal  mind  is  not  singular  or  surprising,  for  it  is 
only  a  variety  of  the  scientific  or  logical  intellect,  using 
verbal  forms  as  the  instrument,  and  implying  an  obtuseness 
to  all  the  more  popular  and  interesting  features  of  human 
life.  To  secure  a  rigorous  uniformity  in  dealing  with  dis- 
putes, scientific  definitions  must  be  made,  and  equally  applied 
to  the  most  diversified  cases. 

40.  V  The  last  form  of  practical  ability  that  I  shall  here 
advert  to  is  2^^^^suasion,  This  implies  that  some  course  of 
conduct  shall  be  so  described,  or  expressed,  as  to  coincide,  or 
be  identificnl,  ^with  the  active  impulses ^  of  the  individuals 
addressed,  and  tluireby  command  their  adoption  of  it  by  the 
force  of  their  own  natural  dispositions.  ,  A  leader  of  banditti 
lias  to  deal  with  a  class  of  persons  whose  ruling  impulse  is 
plunder ;  and  it  becomes  his  business  to  show  them  that  any 
scheme  proposed  by  him  will  lead  to  this  end.  -^  A  people  with 
an  intense  overpowering  patriotism,  as  the  old  Romans,  can 
be  acted  on  by  proving  that  the  interests  of  country  are  at 
stake.  'The  fertile  oratorical  mind  is  one  that  can  id^ify  a 
case  in  hand  with  a  great  number  of  the  strongest  beliefs  of 
an  audience ;  and  more  especially  with  those  that  seem,  at 
first  sight,  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  point  to  be  carried. 
The 'discovery  of  identity  in  diversity^  is  never  more  called 
*  for,  than  in  the  attempts  to  move  men  to  adopt  some  un- 
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wonted  course  of  proceeding.  When  a  new  reform  is  intro- 
duced in  the  state,  it  is  usually  thought  necessary  (at  least  in 
England)  to  reconcile  and  identify  it  in  many  ways  with  the 
ancient  venerated  constitution,  or  with  prevailing  maxims 
and  modes  of  feeling,  with  which  it  would  seem  at  variance. 
To  be  a  persuasive  speaker,  it  is  necessary  to  have  vividly 
present  to  the  view  all  the  leading  impulses  and  convictions 
of  the  persons  addressed,  and  to  be  ready  to  catch  at  ^  every 
point  of  identity^  between  these  and  the  propositions  or 
projects  suggested  for  their  adoption.  The  first-named  quali- 
fication grows  out  of  the  experience  and  study  of  character ; 
the  other  is  the  ^natural  force  of  Similarity,  .which  has  often 
/been  exemplified  in  its  highest  range  in  oratorical  minds.  In 
the  speeches  of  Burke,  we  see  it  working  with  remarkable 
vigour.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  this  -fertility 
of  identification  for  persuasive  ends  ^  is  exhibited  in  Milton's 
Defence  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  Of  the  class  of  preachers, 
Barrow  is  especially  copious  in  his  command  of  topics  of 
persuasion  and  induceiuent  towards  the  perfonnance  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  duties  ;  in  him,  no  less  than  in  Milton,  we 
have  everywhere  the  tokens  of  an  identifying  mind  of  the 
highest  order. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  COMPAEISONS  AKD  LITERARY  ART. "" 

41.  /when  two  remote  phenomena  are  brought  into  com- 
parison by  a  flash  of  similarity,  they  may  turn  out  to  be 
repetitions  of  the  same  natural  agent  working  in  different 
situations,  as  in  the  great  examples  of  ^lightning  and  the 
electrical  discharge,^the  fall  of  a  stone  and  the  moon's  gmvi- 
tation  to  the  earth,  ^he  comparison  in  these  cases  is  real  or 
substantial  It  is  illustrative  and  instructive  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  but  it  is  more  than  an  illustration,  it  is  a  scientific 
discovery.  The  two  things  identified  are  so  thoroughly  of  a 
piece,  that  we  can  go  ^  lengths  in  reasoning  from  the  one  to 
the  other.^  /But  there  is  also  a  useful  class  of  comparisons 
where  real  identity  is  wanting;  the  likeness  being  yet 
sufficient  to  justify  us  in  interpreting  the  more  obscure  and 

34 
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remote  by  the  more  intelligible  and  familiar  of  the  two ;  as 
when,  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  supply  and  demand  in 
commerce,  we  say  that  these  are  constantly  finding  their  leveL 
Here  the  subjects  compared  are  quite  different  in  their^^^ 
nature,  the  one  belonging  to  the  province  of  mind,  and  some- 
what obscure,  while  the  other  is  a  physical  phenomenon  of  a 
very  palpable  and  intelligible  sort.  Illustration  after  this 
fashion  is  one  of  our  devices  for  representing  to  the  mind 
what  is  either  naturally  obscure,  or  accidentally  concealed - 
from  the  view.  If  we  can  only  see  enough  of  the  object  to 
suggest  an  appropriate  comparison,  we  make  use  of  this  to 
supply  the  rest  The  force  of  similarity  has  extensive 
scope  in  this  department  of  discovery. 

Illustration  is  particularly  wanted  to  convey  scientific 
notions  and  abstractions.  These  are  often  so  artificial  and 
abstruse,  that  an  ordinary  mind  has  great  difiiculty  in  seizing 
them.  Such  abstruse  physical  phenomena  as  the  molecular 
constitution  of  matter,  polarity,  chemical  affinity,  the  ethereal 
undulations  supposed  to  constitute  light  and  heat,  the  growth 
of  cells  in  living  bodies,— demand  to  be  expressed  by  com- 
parisons drawn  from  the  seen  and  palpabla  Human  actions, 
feelings,  and  thoughts,  are  often  so  concealed  in  their  work- 
ings, that  they  cannot  be  represented  without  the  assistance 
of  material  objects  used  as  comparisons  :  hence  the  great 
alDuudauce  of  the  resemblances  struck  between  matter  and 
mind  We  speak  of  a  clear  head,  a  warm  heart,  a  torrent  of 
passion,  a  poet's  fire.  The  comparisons  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  complexities  of  social  life  are  likewise  very  numerous ; 
in  fact,  there  are  many  social  phenomena  that  we  never  con- 
ceive otherwise  than  in  some  species  of  material  analogy. 
If  we  take,  for  example,  the  different  ideas  connected  with 
social  order  and  disorder,  we  find  the  language  almost  wholly 
derived  from  other  things  ;  scarcely  a  phrase  is  literal,  all  is 
Hietaphorical.  '  The  vessel  of  the  state  weathers  the  storm,  or 
is  in  danger  of  wreck ;'  anarchy  is  described  as  '  chaos,'  '  con- 
fusion ;'  the  government  is  said  to  be  '  shaken,'  or  '  stable,' 
or  '  tottering  ;*  law  is  '  erected,'  '  overthrown.'    We  speak  of 
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the  '  life'  and  '  growth'  of  society  ;  when  we  conceive  of  pro- 
gress, it  is  generally  in  a  figure ;  we  call  it  *  movement,' 
*  development,'  •  enlightenment,'  and  so  forth. 

Of  all  existing  compositions,  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon 
are  perhaps  the  richest  in  illustrative  comparisons  of  the 
kind  now  under  discussion;  not  being  ^scientific  identities,-) 
and  yet  serving  in  an  eminent  degree  the  pui'pose  of  assisting 
the  popular  intellect  to  embrace  difficult  notions.  In  virtue 
of  this  surprising  power,  Bacon's  doctrines  become  clothed  in 
'  winged  words.'  According  to  him,  science  is  the  *  interpre- 
tation' of  nature  ;  a  comparison  that  transfixes  the  mind  with 
the  idea  of  observing,  recording,  and  explaining  the  facts  of 
the  world.  Final  causes,  he  says,  are  *  vestal  virgins  ;'  they 
bear  no  fruit  But  for  the  simile,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  notion 
would  have  stuck  in  men's  minds,  and  been  the  subject  of 
keen  controversy,  in  the  way  that  we  have  seen.  Ilis  classi- 
fication of '  Instances/  or  forms  of  experiment  and  proof,  is 
w^hoUy  embedded  in  strong  metaphors ;  the  '  experimontuni 
crucis,'  theJeading  post> between  two  ways,  has  been  adopted 
in  every  civilized  tongue.  Fallacies,  or  modes  of  mental 
Lias,  are  with  him  'idols'  (cidola,  false  appearances)  of  the 
'  tribe,'  of  the  '  den,'  of  the  '  market-place,'  of  the  '  theatre.' 

^A  remarkably  powerful  identifying  intellect,  embrac- 
ing the  concrete  facts  of  nature  and  human  life,  and  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  past,  is  i^ipjiod  in  this  mode  of 
genius,  of  which  Bacon  is  the  highest  instance.  The  sus- 
ceptibility to  certain  classes  of  objects  and  impressions 
determines  the  particular  element  that  the  resuscitating 
faculty  must  work  in  ;  and  in  some  men  this  susceptibility  is 
to  the  concrete  in  general,  rrather  than  to  the  select  and^ 
narxDw  class  of  the  artistic  or  poetic  concrete.  >  Thus,  although 
Bacon's  imagery  sometimes  rises  to  poetry,  this  is  not  its 
usual  character ;  his  was  not  a  poetic  sense  of  nature,  but  a 
broad  general  susceptibility,  partaking  more  of  the  natural 
historian  than  of  the  poet ;  by  which  all  the  objects  coming 
before  his  view,  or  presented  to  his  imagination,  took  a  deep 
hold,  and,  by  the  help  of  his  intense  attraction  of  Similarity, 
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were  recalled  on  the  slightest  resemblance.  Many  great 
writers  in  English  literature  have  had  this  strong  suscepti- 
bility to  the  sensible  world  at  large,  without  a  special  poetic 
sense ;  while  some  have  had  the  poetic  feeling  superadded ; 
these  last  are  our  greatest  poets,  Chaucer,  Milton,  Shake- 
speare. S 

42.  This  leads  me  to  notice  the  second  class  of  illustrative 
comparisons,  those  serving  not  for  intellectual  comprehension, 
but  for  ornament,  effect,  or  emotion.  I  have  said  that  Bacon's 
comparisons  rarely  grew  out  of  a  poetic  choice,  though  from 
their  reach,  their  aptness,  and  their  occasional  picturesque- 
ness,  they  might  sometimes  be  quoted  as  a  kind  of  poetry. 
His  purpose  was  to  enlighten,  not  to  adorn.  But  similarity  is 
the  instrument  of  adding  orbament  and  force  to  compositions ; 
w^hen  an  idea  or  picture  is  intended  to  kindle  emotion  of 
any  kind,  the  effect  can  always  be  heightened  by  adducing 
illustrative  comparisons  more  impressive  than  the  original.*^ 
When  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  describe  the  moving  effect  of  the 
ballad  of  Chevi/  CJiasc,  says  that  it  stirs  the  heart  '  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,'  he  enforces  a  weaker  impression  by  one 
much  stronger  as  well  as  more  familiar.  The  following  lines 
of  Chaucer  contain  two  exquisite  comparisons  for  enriching 
the  emotional  effect  of  the  subject ;  they  are  part  of  his  de- 
scription of  the  youthful  Squire. 

Embroidered  was  he  as  it  tcere  a  mead, 
All  full  of  freshe  Jhurta  ichite  atul  redo; 
He  sang  and  fluted  gayly  aU  the  day. 
He  teas  as  fresh  as  is  the  mofith  of  May, 

To  find  powerful  and  touching  comparisons  in  keeping 
with  a  subject,  is  one  of  the  constant  endeavours  of  the  poet,' 
and  puts  his  genius  to  the  severest  test  The  same  demand 
is  made  upon  the  orator,  who  has  also  to  stir  up  the  emotions 
of  his  audience,  to  kindle  tlieir  likings  and  dislikings  with 
the  view  of  moving  tliem  in  some  one  direction.  Hence,  in 
oratory  of  every  kind,  we  find  abundant  use  of  the  figures  of 
speech  growing  out  of  comparison.  In  panegyric,  elevating 
similitudes  are  employed ;  in  denunciation,  such  as  degi'ade. 
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Derision  and  merriment  grow  out  of  low,  grovelling  compari- 
sons applied  to  things  pretending  to  be  dignified  and  vener- 
able. Burke's  French  Revolution  teems  with  all  the  varieties 
of  eloquent  comparison.  His  'trampling  law  and  order 
under  the  hoofs  of  the  swinish  multitude/  will  be  ever 
memorable  among  the  figures  of  oratory. 

^hile  Shakespeare  displays  Bacon's  power  of  illumina- 
tive comparison,  especially  in  moral  maxims  and  common- 
places, he  shines  chiefly  in  the  other  class,  those  that  heighten 
the  emotional  effect  (while  the  genius  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other  abounds  in  such  as  have  no  effect  whatever  but 
intellectual  profusion).  With  extraordinary  susceptibility  to 
the  sensible  and  concrete  of  the  world,  to  the  full  face  of 
nature  and  life,  he  had  (although  not  in  the  highest  measure) 
the  poetic  eclecticism,  and  dwelt  by  preference  upon  the  objects 
that  inspired  such  emotions  as  an  artist  is  wont  to  kindle  up. 
He  had  perhaps  the  greatest  intellectual  reach  of  Similarity 
on  the  whole  that  the  mind  of  man  ever  attained  to  ;  and  his 
power  of  adducing  illustrative  similitudes,tthrough  chasms  of 
remoteness  and  the  thickest  disiniises.>will  be  a  wonder  and 
an  astonishment  to  the  latest  posterity. 

43.  Of  the  Tropes  and  Figures  described  in  Rhetoric,  the 
largest  half  turn  upon  comparisoiL  The  metaphor,  the 
simile,  the  allegory — are  all  forms  of  illustration  by  simili- 
tude, sometimes  serving  for  clearness,  or  intellectual  compre- 
hension, at  other  times  producing  animation  and  effect. 
Their  invention  is  due  to  the  identifying  intellect,  which 
breaks  through  the  partition  caused  by  difference  of  subject, 
to  bring  together  what  is  similar.  The  literary  and  poetic 
genius  of  ages  has  accumulated  a  store  of  such  comparisons  ; 
many  of  them  have  passed  into  common  speech  to  enrich  the 
dialects  of  everyday  life.  No  man  has  ever  attained  rank  in 
literature,  without  possessing  in  some  degree  the  power  of 
original  illustration ;  and  the  interval  of  disparity  broken 
through  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  intellectual  force  of  the 
individual  mind  in  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
genius.     The  original  fetches  of  Homer,  of  iEschylus,  of 
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ililtou,  and  above  all  of  Shakespeare  (I  do  not  pretend  to 
exhaust  the  list  even  of  the  first-rate  minds),  are  prodigious. 
How  remote,  and  yet  how  grand,  the  simile  describing  the 
descent  of  Apollo  from  Olympus  :  '  he  came  like  night' 
The  identifying  faculty,  be  it  never  so  strong,  would  hardly 
suffice  to  bring  together  things  so  widely  different,rbut  for 
some  previous  preparation,  serving  to  approximate  the  nature 
of  the  two  things  in  the  first  instance;  as  we  liave  already 
had  occasion  to  remark  of  some  of  the  scientific  discoveries. 
Night  itself  had  to  be  first  personified  to  a  certain  extent, 
thereby  reducing  the  immense  disparity  between  the  closing 
day  and  the  march  of  a  living  personage  down  the  mountain 
slopes.     Apollo  was,  besides,  the  god  of  the  sun. 

THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  GENERAL. 

44  The  observations  now  made  respecting  Poetry  apply 
with  some  modification  to  the  Fine  Arts  generally.  In  the 
Arts  we  may  trace  out  a  scale  or  arrangement,  beginning  at 
the  most  intellectual  and  ending  with  those  that  have  this 
quality  in  the  lowest  degree.  At  one  end  of  the  scale,  we 
find  distinct  examples  of  the  purely  intellectufd  law  of  simi- 
larity ;  at  the  other  end,  scarcely  a  trace  of  this  operation 
appears  in  the  form  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to. 
Poetry,  Painting,  Sculpture.  Architecture,  Decoration,  and 
Design,  are  all  conversant  with  some  of  the  higher  intel- 
lectual elements :  Poetry  with  speech  and  the  pictorial  as 
represented  by  speech,  the  othei-s  with  visual  forms  and 
appearances  of  various  kinds.  In  storing  up  and  on  fit  occa- 
sions reproducing  the  materials  of  those  arts,  the  associating 
forces  of  Contiguity  and  Similarity  are  extensively  brought 
into  play.  As  to  Contiguity,  this  is  obvious  enough ;  as 
regards  Similarity,  it  may  be  easily  shown.  A  painter  in 
composing  a  picture  must,  in  the  last  resort,  choose  the 
component  parts,  according  to  their  artistic  keeping  with  one 
another  :  but  in  recalling  from  the  past  a  number  of  objects, 
in  order  to  try  their  effect,  he  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  a 
powerful  identifying  faculty.    We  may  suppose  him  to  have 
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in  liis  mind  some  one  plan  of  a  background,  which  back- 
ground, however,  although  containing  the  main  features, 
does  not  satisfy  his  artistic  sense.  By  the  attraction  of 
likeness,  this  part,  unsuitable  in  itself,  may  recall  others 
resembling  and  yet  greatly  differing,  and  in  the  array  brought 
up  by  a  powerful  intellect,  working  upon  a  large  foregone 
experience,  some  one  may  be  presented  answering  the  re- 
quirements of  the  picture.  There  may  be  nothing  artistic  in 
the  suggestion  of  the  different  views  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  only 
an  artist  that  can  make  the  proper  choica  As  in  poetry,  so 
in  painting,  in  sculpture,  in  architecture,  decoration,  and 
design,  ^there  may  be  a  rich  intellectual  storage  and  repro- 
duction of  the  material,^ apart  from  the  sesthetic  feeling; 
although,  by  this  feeling,  the  artist  must  be  guided  in  the 
use  that  he  makes  of  the  suggestions  of  the  intellect  ^  In  all 
the  Arts,  examples  may  be  found  of  rich  profusion  of  unse- 
lected  matter ;  the  artist  mistaking  a  strong  recollection  and 
revival  of  natural  scenery  and  pictorial  elements  in  general 
for  the  artistic  harmonizing  of  the  material ;  still  in  the  de- 
partments we  are  now  discussing,  no  one  can  attain  the 
highest  greatness  without  some  intellectual  source  of  sugges-, 
tions  over  and  above  his  artistic  faculty.  The  intervention 
of  high  intellect  in  Art  seems  to  have  reached  a  climax  in 
Michael  Angelo ;  and  the  limits  of  human  nature  forbid  us 
to  suppose,  that  he  could  at  the  same  time  exert  the  power 
of  delicately  adjusting  the  parts  of  his  compositions,  so  as  to 
yield  the  graces  and  charms  that  constitute  the  true  distinc- 
tion, the  essence,  of  Art. 

45.  When  we  pass  to  the  second  class  of  Arts,  we  find 
intellect  dying  away  and  giving  place  to  the  genuine  artistic 
stimulus  in  its  purity.  Music  is  the  most  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  group,  and  might  be  taken  as  representing  the 
whole :  the  others  are,  spoken  music  or  Eloquence,  Dramatic 
action  and  Pantomime,  the  graces  of  personal  Demeanour  and 
display,  and  the  Dance.  In  these  Arts,  the  suggestions  of 
intellectual  similarity  can  hardly  be  said  to  occur.  Undoubt- 
edly, we  may  by  similarity,  as  already  said,  identify  a  common 
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character  in  diflercnt  airs  and  harmonies ;  and,  through  the 
presence  of  any  one,  others  may  be  recalled  to  the  mind  of  a 
composer,  and  may  serve  him  as  hints  and  aids  in  a  new 
composition.  In  such  circumstances,  I  can  conceive  the 
operation  of  a  vigorous  identifying  faculty  as  enlarging  a 
musician's  resources,  or  as  making  more  readily  available  to 
him  the  examples  that  have  previously  impressed  themselves 
on  his  mind.  But  this  process  of  imitating  and  compiling  does 
not  fairly  exemplify  the  workings  of  artistic  creativeness. 
The  author  of  a  truly  original  melody  relies  upon  no  such 
intellectual  assistance.  By  the  spontaneous  gushings  of  his 
mind  he  flows  out  into  song,  and  by  the  guidance  of  a  delicate 
sense  he  tunes  himself  to  melody.  Other  men  may  imitate 
and  combine  such  primitive  originals  in  a  variety  of  compo- 
sitions, but  the  knowing  ear  can  always  detect  the  work  of 
compilation.  Intellect  may  originate  Science,  but  not  Art. 
There  is  also  the  case  of  strictly  imitative  music,  as  when 
Haydn,  in  the  '  Creation,]  tries  to  reproduce  all  the  sounds 
of  nature.  But  no  good  judge  ever  puts  music  of  this  kind 
liigh. 

I  may  here  refer  to  what  is  a  common  subject  of  remark, 
that  great  musicians  and  actors,  not  to  speak  of  opera  dancers, 
have  often  a  very  low  order  of  intellect,  as  measured  by  the 
ordinary  tests.  So,  in  the  charms  and  graces  of  society, 
which  are  a  species  of  fine  art,  intellect  may  contribute 
nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  in  assisting  the  less  gifted 
temperaments  to  take  on  the  charm  native  to  the  others,  it 
may  operate  with  good  effect ;  for  this  is  done  by  acquisition 
and  compilation,  where  the  intellectual  forces  always  work  to 
advantage.  Moreover,  in  Art,  effect*  can  often  be  reduced  to 
rule,  and  the  comprehending  and  following  out  of  rules  is  an 
affair  of  the  intelligence.  In  musical  compositions,  there  are 
rules  as  to  harmony,  which  any  one  might  act  upon  ;  in  elo- 
cution, much  can  be  done  by  merely  understanding  the  direc- 
tions of  an  instmctor ;  and,  to  stupidity,  all  such  directions 
are  nugatory.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  diffusion  and  extension 
of  the  least  intellectual  of  the  fine  arts,  recourse  may  be 
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had  to  an  instrumentality  that  would  never  suffice  for  their 
creation.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  history,  that  the  most 
highly  gifted  people  of  antiquity,  in  all  that  regarded  pure 
intelligence,  had  apparently  no  originality  in  music,  although 
they  could  appreciate  and  borrow  the  melodies  of  foreign 
nations,  and  employ  these  to  accompany  their  lyric  and  dra- 
matic compositions. 

SIMILARITY  IN  ACQUISITION  AND  MEMORY. 

46.  It  now  remains  to  show  how  the  force  of  reinstate- 
ment by  Similarity  can  operate  in  carrying  forward  the  work 
of  Acquisition.  We  have  seen  that  the  associating  principle 
of  Contiguity  must  needs  be  the  groundwork  of  Acquisition 
in  general ;  fbut  when  any  new  train  can  bring  up,  from  the 
past,  some  nearly  similar  train,  the  labour  of  a  separate 
acquirement  is  thereby  saved;  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  new  and  the  old,  are  all  that  is  left  for  Contiguity 
to  engraft  on  the  mental  system.;)  When  a  workman  is  to 
be  taught  a  new  operation  in  his  art,  there  will  necessarily 
be,  along  with  cei'tain  matters  of  novelty,  a  large  amount  of 
identity  with  his  already  acquired  habits ;  hence,  in  order  to 
conquer  the  operation,  he  will  require  to  repeat  it  just  as  often 
as  will  suffice  for  fixing,  by  the  plastic  operation  of  Conti- 
guity, all  those  original  steps  and  combinations.  A  professed 
dancer  learning  a  new  dance,  is  in  a  very  different  predica- 
ment from  a  beginner  in  the  art  A  musician  learning  a  new 
piece,  actually  finds  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the 
sequences  to  be  acquired  have  been  already  formed  through 
his  previous  education.  A  naturalist  reads  the  description  of 
a  newly  discovered  animal ;  he  possesses  already,  in  his 
mind,  the  characters  of  the  known  aninfals  most  nearly 
approaching  to  it ;  and,  if  he  merely  give  sufficient  time  and 
attention  for  the  coherence  of  the  points  that  are  absolutely 
new  to  him,  he  carries  away  and  retains  the  whola  The 
judge,  in  listening  to  a  law-pleading,  hears  little  that  is 
absolutely  new ;  if  he  keeps  that  little  in  his  memory,  he 
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stores  lip  the  vliole  case.  When  we  read  a  book  on  a  subject 
already  familiar  to  us,  we  can  reproduce  the  entire  work,  at 
the  expense  of  labour  requisite  to  remember  the  additions  it 
makes  to  our  previous  stock  of  knowledge.  So  in  Fine  Art ; 
an  architect,  a  painter,  or  a  poet,  can  easily  carry  ^way  with 
him  the  total  impression  of  a  building,  a  picture,  or  a  poem  ; 
for,  instead  of  being  acquisitions  de  novo,  they  are  merely 
variations  of  effects  already  engrained  in  the  artist's  recollec- 
tion. 

To  whatever  extent  one  thing  is  the  repetition  of  another, 
the  cost  of  contiguous  acquisition  is  saved.  , J3ut  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  repetition  or  identity  should  be  perceived ;  in 
other  words,  the  new  lesson  must  i-einstate,  by  the  force  of 
Similarity,  all  the  previous  trains  that  in  any  way  correspond 
with  it  N  An  old  acquirement  containing  many  steps  in  com- 
mon with  a  lesson  in  hand,  will  be  of  no  use  unless  it  is 
recalled ;  should  the  disagreeing  points  be  so  marked,  as  to 
cloud  the  resemblance  and  stifle  the  identifying  action,  noth- 
ing is  gained  by  the  agreement  It  consequently  happens, 
that  a  mind,  feeble  as  regards  the  restoring  forca  of  similarity, 
misses  the  help  that  past  acquirements  could  often  bring  to 
bear  upon  present  efforts ;  whereas  a  remarkable  energy  of 
recall  will  make  everything  available  that  contains  the 
smallest  trace  of  common  matter. 

47.  To  take  a  few  examples  from  Science.  The  subject- 
matter  of  Geometry  embodies  a  few  fundamental  notions  and 
processes.  A  definition,  an  axiom,  a  postulate,  a  proposition, 
whether  theorem  or  problem,  a  chain  of  demonstration,  are  to 
the  beginner  things  absolutely  new.  They  must  be  fixed  by 
the  plastic  power  of  Contiguity,  and  time  and  concentration 
must  be  allowed  for  the  purpose.  But,  in  a  good  head,  one 
or  two  examples  of  each,  strongly  imprinted,  will  make  all  the 
rest  easy  ;  the  method  or  character  of  the  devices  will  be  seen 
through  and  acquired,  and,  in  every  new  case,  the  mind  will 
fall  back  upon  the  old  ones,  for  the  common  element,  and 
concentrate  attention  on  the  points  of  difference  solely. 
When,  after  going  over  a  few  definitions,  the  learner  is  im- 
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pressed  with  the  form  and  peculiarity  of  a  definition,  there  is 
little  to  acquire  in  the  rest ;  a  slight  substitution  serves  to 
make  a  new  one  out  of  an  old  ;  the  definition  of  a  square  is 
easily  changed  to  suit  a  rectangla  So  with  an  axiom  :  the 
first  is  the  most  laborious  to  acquire ;  every  subsequent  one 
is  easier  than  the  preceding.  When  we  come  to  the  proposi- 
tions, there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  novelty  at  first ;  the  whole 
scheme  and  management  of  a  theorem  or  problem — the  for- 
mality in  the  statement,  and  in  the  order  of  the  proo^f — are 
things  utterly  strange  to  the  young  beginner ;  to  acquire  a 
simple  proposition  is  a  heavy  strain  upon  his  adhesiveness 
for  abstract  and  representative  forms.  When  this  last  acqui- 
sition is  made,  it  can  be  turned  to  account  in  every  succeeding 
proposition,  provided  the  operation  of  similarity  is  not  ob- 
stnicted  by  the  differences  that  encumber  the  new  cases. 
Indeed,  if  each  step  in  the  machinery  of  Geometry  were, 
without  much  waste  of  time,  firmly  learned  on  the  first 
encounter,  and  if  the  reviving  power  of  similarity  for  this 
class  of  things  were  unfailing,  one's  progress  through  Euclid 
would  be  a  race,  such  as  is  recorded  of  Pascal  and  Newton. 
But  to  the  generality  of  minds,  identities  in  geometrical 
reasoning  are  hard  to  perceive ;  a  difference  in  collaterals 
utterly  extinguishes  the  feeling  of  a  similarity  in  substance, 
and  every  new  proposition  is  a  fresh  labour,  as  if  nothing  like 
it  had  been  gone  through  before. 

What  is  true  of  Geometry  holds  in  all  the  sciences.  There 
is,  in  each,  a  vast  deal  of  repetition  both  of  the  facts,  or 
subject-matter,  and  of  the  formal  machinery,  although  with 
great  differences  of  mode  and  circumstance.  The  law  of 
gravitation  runs  through  all  Astronomy  ;  and,  in  the  deepest 
calculations  of  the  celestial  movements,  the  same  mathe- 
matical devices  are  constantly  reproduced  in  new  complica- 
tions. A  mind  that  can  seize  a  calculation  once  for  all,  and 
trace  it  out  in  the  thickest  envelope  of  diversity,  will  speedily 
pass  through  the  intricacies  of  this  vast  subject,  or  of  any 
abstract  science.  With  such  a  reach  of  similarity  as  can 
suffice  to  trace  out  identities  hitherto  passed   over  by  all 
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former  minds  working  in  the  same  sphere,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  more  ordinary  resemblances  will  be  easy  to  strike  ; 
hence  an  original  mind  in  science  is  also  distinguished  for  the 
rapidity  of  its  course  along  the  track  of  the  already  known. 
Much  of  the  acquisitions  of  a  strong  intellect  are  in  reality 
the  re-discovery  of  what  is  already  known  ;  such  an  intellect 
perceives  the  identities  of  abstraction,  classification,  induction, 
deductive  application,  and  demonstrative  reasoning,  even 
before  they  are  pointed  out  by  the  master.  He  will  make 
but  a  poor  mathematician  that  needs  to  refer  to  his  book 
for  the  demonstration  of  every  successive  theorem.  To  all 
branches  of  Physics,  to  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  the 
very  same  remarks  will  apply.  It  is  the  nature  of  an 
advanced  science,  to  contain  innumerable  identifications 
summed  up  in  its  definitions  and  general  laws ;  it  was  by  a 
vigorous  similarity  that  these  were  first  formed ;  by  the  same 
power  they  are  rapidly  acquired. 

So  in  the  more  concrete  sciences  of  the  Natural  History 
group.  In  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  (Jeology,  there  has 
been  accumulated  a  fund  of  identities  in  the  classifications 
made  of  the  objects  of  each.  To  acquire  these  classifications, 
the  learner  must  himself  feel  the  similarity  among  the  indi- 
viduals ;  and  if  his  mind  is  of  that  powerful  kind  that  can 
trace  many  of  the  likenesses  by  its  own  unassisted  force,  he 
will  speedily  string  together  all  the  groups  that  have  been 
formed  by  others.  It  is  of  consequence  to  a  botanist,  looking 
at  a  new  plant,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  recall  at  once  what- 
ever other  plants  he  has  known  that  in  any  way  resemble  it ; 
he  will,  in  tliis  way,  both  determine  its  true  class,  and  stamp 
it  with  ease  upon  his  memory. 

48.  In  all  the  acquisitions  of  Business,  Similarity  will 
likewise  bear  an  important  part.  If  an  apprentice  at  the 
Law  has  thatfdeep  and  subtle  identifying  power  that  sees,  in 
every  new  case,  whatever  similarity  there  is  in  it  to  some 
previous  one,  he  saves  half  his  labour ;  his  mind  breaks  in 
upon  the  old  track,  and  on  that  builds  up  the  new  recollec- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  likeness.     It  is  possible  to  lay  under 
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contribution  in  this  way  matters  far  removed  from  the 
subject  in  hand ;  one  may  clench  the  technicalities  of  the  law, 
by  falling  back  upon  one  s  miscellaneous  knowledge  ;  we  may 
recur  to  recollections  out  of  all  sciences  and  arts,  illustrating 
the  subject  as  it  were  to  one's  self,  ^he  mind  of  Lord  Bacon  ^ 
could  see  in  anything  before  him  multifarious  analogies  to 
things  the  most  remote ;  these  analogies  he  could  produce  to 
his  readers  to  facilitate  their  conception  of  his  meaning,  and, 
by  the  same  power,  he  could  shorten  his  own  labour  and 
study.  J  When  a  clever  person  surprises  us,  by  instantaneously 
comprehending  and  firmly  retaining  some  new  method  of 
procedure,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  has  taken  hold 
of  him,  by  resuscitating  something  analogous  out  of  the 
storehouses  of  his  past  experience  ;  whenever  this  easy  com- 
prehension, and  this  permanent  retention,  form  part  of  the 
mental  character,  and  show  themselves  in  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  there  is  sure  to  be  at  bottom^  a  vigorous  identifying 
faculty.  -- 

49.  The  case  of  the  Artistic  mind  presents  no  essential 
difference.  The  storing  up  of  impressions  of  objects  of  art  is 
easiest  when  the  identifying  power  is  so  strong  as  to  bring 
up,  on  every  occasion,  whatever  resembles  the  object  before 
the  view.  gTiat  a  likeness  should  exist  between  something 
we  are  at  present  looking  at,  or  listening  to,  and  some  past 
impressions  on  the  eye  or  the  ear,  and  that  that  likeness 
Xshould  not  be  felt,  is  a  misfortune,  a  loss  in  every  way  ;  and 
for  this  reason  among  others,  that,  to  impress  the  new  object 
on  the  memory,  we  need  as  much  repetition  and  pains,  as  if 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  experienced  before.  >  In 
reading  a  poem,  the  memory  is  assisted  to  remember  it  by  all 
the  similarities  of  thought,  of  imagery,  of  language,  of  metre 
and  rhythm,  that  one  is  able  to  evoke  from  the  traces  of 
former  readings  and  recollections.  In  a  mind  keenly  sus- 
ceptible on  all  these  poetic  elements,  and  having  the  power 
of  similarity  highly  manifested,  almost  every  touch  will 
rouse  up  something  from  the  past  that  has  a  certain  degree 
of  resemblance,  and  that  something  will  be  an  already  formed 
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pxiollection,  to  eke  out  the  retentiveness  of  the  new  strain. 
The  more  one's  acquisitions  advance,  the  greater  the  scope  for 
''this  work  of  fitting  ohl  cloth  into  new  garments ;  but  previous 
acquisition  is  of  avail,  only  according  as  the  stroke  of  resusci- 
tation is  good,  and  is  able  to  pierce  the  disguises  of  diversity 
and  altered  fonn  attaching  to  past  examples. 

50.  The  retentive  i)ower  of  the  mind  is  not  thoroughly 
tested,  except  by  entire  and  absolute  novelty,  a  thing  that 
is  more  and  more  rare  as  one  grows  older.  In  learning 
languages,  for  example,  we  have  less  to  acquire  with  every 
new  individual  language.  Latin  prepares  for  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  &c, ;  German  for  Dutch  ;  Sanscrit  for  Hindostanee. 
The  generalizations  of  philologists  in  tracing  common  roots 
through  all  the  Indo-Eun>pean  tongues,  greatly  diminish  the 
number  of  original  ties  that  contiguity  has  to  fix.  All  dis- 
coveries of  generalization  have  this  effect ;  and  if  an  individual 
learner  can  see  likenesses,  in  addition  to  what  have  been 
already  promulgated,  his  labour  is  shortened  by  strokes  of 
power  peculiar  to  himself.* 

51.  The  Historical  Memory  might  furnish  good  examples 
of  the  inter\'ention  of  Similarity,  in  making  up  the  cohw'ent 
tissue  of  recollected  events.  In  the  transactions  of  the  world, 
great  and  small,  there  is  so  much  of  repetition,  that  a  new 
history  is  in  reality  a  various  reading  of  some  old  one  ;  not  to 
mention  how  much  each  nation  repeats  itself  through  its 
successive  epochs.  To  a  dull  niind,  a  large  amouut  of  this 
repetition  is  lost  for  all  purposes,  the  aid  to  memory  among 
the  rest ;  but  a  keen-sighted  attraction  for  every  vestige  of 
recurrin;:^  likeness  enables  one  to  retain  large  masses  of 
narrative,  at  a  small  expense  of  adhesive  acquisition.*.  Cam- 
paign suggests  campaign,  and  one  battle  another ;  an  intrigue, 
a  negotiation,  a  career  of  ambition,  a  conquest,  a  revolution, 
are  things  familiar  to  the  student  gone  some  way  in  history ; 

/►only  cei-tain  minor  features,  some  of  the  proportions  and  cir- 
cumstantials,  are  special  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  require  to  be 
fixed  in  the  memory  by  pure  contiguity.)  No  man  could  recite 
a  narrative  of  any  sort  from  a  single  reading  or  hearing,  if  it 
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were  all  new  to  him  ;  to  tell  a  story,  an  hour  after  hearing  it, 
would  be  impossible,  but  for  our  already  possessing,  ^mong 
our  stored  recollections,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
adhesions  that  enter  into  it^ 


CHAPTER    III. 

COMPOUND    ASSOCIATION, 

1.  TTITHERTO  we  have  restricted  our  attention  to  single 
"*~^  threads  or  indivisible  links  of  association,  whether  of 
Contiguity  or  Similarity.  It  remains  for  ns  to  consider  the 
case  where  several  threads,  or  a  Plurality  of  links  or  bonds  of 
connexion,  unite  in  reviving  some  previous  thought  or  mental 
state.  No  new  principle  is  introduced  here ;  we  have  merely 
to  note,  what  seems  an  almost  unavoidable  effect  of  the 
combined  action,  that  the  re-instatement  is  thereby  made  more 
easy  and  certain.  Associations  that  are  individually  too 
weak,  to  operate  the  revival  of  a  past  idea,  may  succeed  by 
acting  together ;  and  there  is  thus  opened  up  to  our  view  a 
means  of  aiding  our  recollection,  or  invention,  when  the  one 
thread  in  hand  is  too  feeble  to  eflfect  a  desired  recalL  It 
happens,  in  fact,  that,  in  a  very  large  number  of  our  mental 
transitions,  there  is  present  a  multiple  bond  of  association. 

The  combinations  may  be  made  up  of  Contiguities  alone, 
of  Similarities  alone,  or  of  Contiguity  and  Similarity  mixed. 
Moreover,  we  shall  find  that  in  Emotion  and  in  Volition 
there  are  influences  either  assisting  or  obstructing  the  proper 
intellectual  forces.  In  the  reviving  of  a  past  image  or  idea, 
it  is  never  unimportant,  that  the  i-evival  gratifies  a  favourite 
emotion,  or  is  strongly  willed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  end.  We 
must  endeavour  to  appreciate,  as  far  aa  we  are  able,  the 
influence  of  these  extra-intellectual  energies  within  the  sphere 
of  intellect ;  but,  as  they  would  rarely  suffice  for  the  repro- 
duction of  thought,  if  acting  apart  and  alone,  we  are  led  to 
look  at  tliem  chiefly  as  modifying  the  effects  of  the  strictly 
intellectual  forces,  or  as  combining  elements  in  the  composi- 
tion of  associations. 
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The  general  law  may  be  stated  as  follows  :— 

."Past  actions,  sensations,  thoughts,  or  emotions,  are  re- 
called more  easily,  when  associated  either  through 
contiguity  or  through  similarity,  with  Tnore  than  one 
present  object  or  impression.^ 

COMPOSITION  OF  CONTIGUITIES. 

2.  We  begin  with  the  composition  of  contiguities.  In- 
stances might  be  cited  under  all  the  heads  of  the  first  chapter; 
but  a  less  profuse  selection  will  suflfice.  There  will,  however, 
be  a  gain  in  clearness  by  taking  Conjunctions  and  Successions 
separately. 

Conjunctions. — ^For  a  simple  example  of  a  compound  con- 
junction, we  may  suppose  a  person  smelling  a  liquid  and 
identifying  the  smell  as  something  felt  before,  but  unable  to 
recall  to  mind  the  material  causing  it.  Here  the  bond 
between  an  odour  and  the  odorous  substance  is  too  feeble  for 
reproducing  the  idea  or  the  name  of  the  substance.  Suppose 
farther  that  the  person  could  taste  the  liquid  without  feeling 
the  odour,  and  that  in  the  taste  he  could  recognize  a  former 
taste,  but  could  not  remember  the  thing.  If,  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  concuiTence  of  the  two  present  sensations  of  taste 
and  smell  brought  the  substance  to  the  recollection,  we  should 
have  a  true  instance  of  composite  association.  If  one  of  the 
two  links  is  fully  equal  to  the  restoring  effect,  there  is  no  case 
under  the  present  law ;  in  order  to  constitute  a  proper 
example,  each  should  be  insufficient  when  acting  singly. 
Althousjh  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  such 
revivals,  we"  might  easily  suppose  it  otherwise.  <Combination 
is  not  strength  under  all  circumstances.  A  gallon  of  water 
at  40°,  cannot  yield  a  spoonful  at  41°.  Ten  thousand  common-^ 
place  intellects  would  not  make  one  genius,  under  any  system 
of  co-operation.  The  multiplication  of  unaided  eyes  could 
never  equal  the  vision  of  one  person  with  a  telescope,  or 
a  microscope.*) 

We  have  seen  that  the  complex  wlwles  around  us  in  the 

3d 
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v/orld,  are  held  together  in  the  recollection  by  the  adhesive 
force  of  Contiguity  ;  such  objects  as  a  tree,  a  human  figui-e,  a 
scene  in  nature,  cannot  continue  in  the  mind,  or  be  revived 
as  ideas,  until  frequent  repetition  has  made  all  the  parts 
coherent  After  the  requisite  iteration,  a  complex  object, 
such  as  a  rural  village,  may  be  revived  by  the  presence  of  a 
single  portion  of  it,  as  some  street,  or  building,  or  marked 
Locality.  But,  if  the  village  is  one  not  very  well  known, 
tliat  is,  if  the  notion  of  it  is  not  very  firmly  aggregated 
in  the  mind,  the  traveller  just  entering  may  be  not  ready 
to  identify  it  by  the  first  thing  that  strikes  him ;  he  may 
require  to  go  on  till  several  other  objects  come  in  view, 
when  probably  their  joint  impression  will  be  able  to  bring  up 
the  whole,  in  other  words,  will  remind  him  what  village  he  is 
now  entering. 

So  in  regarding  objects  as  concretes,  or  combinations  of 
many  distinct  qualities, — an  orange,  for  example,  which  affects 
all  the  senses, — a  fixing  process  makes  the  different  sensations 
hold  together  in  one  complex  idea.  Hei*e,  too,  there  is  room 
for  the  joint  action  of  associating  links  in  recalling  an  image 
to  the  mind  1  have  already  imagined  a  case  of  this  descrip- 
tion, where  the  united  action  of  smell  and  of  taste  was 
su})posed  to  revive  the  idea  of  the  concrete  object  causing 
them,  either  being  of  itself  insuflicient  for  the  purpose. 
*  3.  It  is,  however,  when  we  go  beyond  the  case  of  isolated 
objects,  to  the  still  greater  aggregates  made  up  by  the  relations 
of  things  to  one  another,  that  we  can  reap  examples  of 
multiple  association  in  the  greatest  abundance.  In  the  con- 
nexions of  objects  with  places,  with  persons,  with  uses,  and 
with  properties,  we  see  numberless  occasions  for  the  working 
of  the  composite  link. 

When  things  have  a  fixed  locality,  they  become  associated 
in  the  mind  with  that  locality,  or  with  a  number  of  com- 
panion objects  or  appearances.  This  is  one  of  the  means  of 
their  restoration  to  the  mind  in  idea.  The  sight  or  remem- 
brance of  a  harbour  recalls  the  shipping ;  the  recollection  of 
a  building  brings  up  its  known  contents.     Conversely,  an 
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object  that  has  a  fixed  place  recalls  the  place,  ^  when  St. 
Paul's  reminds  us  of  the  neighbourhood  where  it  stands. 
Now,  it  not  seldom  happens,  that  we  desire  to  recall  a  place 
or  an  object  by  this  single  link  of  connexion,  but  are  unable 
to  do  so  ;  a  concuiTing  bond  may  then  be  brought  to  our  aid. 

Thus,  to  take  the  case  of  searching  for  things  lost.  When 
we  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  thing  that  we  ourselves 
have  put  in  its  place  or  seen  there,  the  adhesion  of  place  is 
by  that  circumstance  shown  to  be  feeble.  We  then  run  over 
other  links  of  association ;  the  time  when  we  last  saw  it ; 
the  work  we  were  engaged  in  ;  or  any  fact  that  would  have 
an  association  with  the  forgotten  place ;  we  may  thus, 
through  a  multiplicity  of  feeble  connexions,  attain  a  force  of 
recall  equal  to  one  strong  adhesion. 

The  connexions  with  persons  frequently  prove  an  assisting 
link  in  difl&cult  recollection.  Objects  become  associated  with 
their  owners,  their  makers,  their  inventors,  all  persons  con- 
cerned in  their  use,  or  frequenting  their  locality.  When  we  " 
are  unable  to  recover  a  thing,  by  the  adhesion  between  it  and 
other  inanimate  accompaniments,  a  personal  connexion  will 
often  make  up  what  is  wanting.  Thus,  in  my  endeavour  to 
recollect  an  array  of  objects  in  some  museum,  there  are  some 
that  have  completely  escaped  me;  the  association  of  these 
with  their  place  in  the  building,  and  with  the  adjoining 
objects,  is  not  enough ;  but  when  I  chance  to  recall  the 
donor,  the  collector,  or  maker,  along  with  these  other  ad- 
juncts, the  vanished  individuals  may  be  made  to  re-appear. 

It  happens  likewise  that  things  are  recalled  by  plurality 
of  association  with  persons,  each  link  being  too  weak  alone, 
but  made  powerful  by  union.  I  meet  some  one  in  the  street, 
and  make  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  remember  where  I  last 
saw  the  same  person  :  by-and-by  some  one  else  occurs  to 
me,  who  was  present  on  the  occasioa  Perhaps,  if  I  had 
merely  this  last  person  in  my  view,  I  should  have  been  as 
little  able  to  revive  the  meeting  as  with  the  first  alone ; 
whereas,  with  the  two,  I  have  no  longer  any  difficulty. 

The  converse  operation  of  remembering  a  person  by  two 
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or  more  (liflerent  connexions  is  still  more  frequently  exem- 
jjlified.  A  liunian  being  is  a  sufficiently  niany-sid^d  object 
U)  be  open  to  revival  through  a  multiplex  boniL  AVhether 
reganleil  as  an  aggregate  of  many  parts,  or  as  a  concrete  of 
many  qualities,  the  remark  holds  to  a  great  degree.  The 
j)artieulars  of  a  personal  description  are  very  numerous,  and 
it  often  requires  many  of  them  to  be  cited,  in  order  to  bring 
to  mind  an  individual  ver}'  well  known  to  us.  Moreover, 
tlie  external  relations  of  human  beings  surjKiss  in  variety 
those  of  other  objects.  Pei-sons  are  associated  with  their 
name ;  with  locality,  habitation,  and  places  of  resort ;  with 
blood  anil  lineage,  a  very  powerful  mental  tie,  in  consequence 
of  the  strength  of  the  family  feelings  ;  with  associates  and 
friends  ;  with  occupation,  pursuits,  amusem<Mits  :  with  pro- 
perty and  possessions  ;  with  rank  and  position ;  with  the 
many  attributes  that  make  up  character  and  reputation ; 
with  a  particular  age ;  with  the  time  they  have  lived  in  ; 
with  the  vicissitudes  and  incidents  that  mark  the  enuise  of 
their  life.  Now,  in  recalling  some  individual  to  mind,  some 
one  or  more  of  these  connexions  w411  serve ;  and  when  a 
present  link  is  insufficient,  others  may  be  added.  If  we 
were  endeavouring  to  recover  the  hist^")rical  personages  c)f  a 
given  time,  the  age  of  Pericles,  for  example,  there  would  be  a 
certain  strength  of  bond  between  each  of  them  and  the  idea 
of  the  time,  namely,  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  In  the 
case  of  some,  this  link  might  be  strong  enough  of  itself; 
with  others,  a  second  link  might  be  requisite,  as  ibr  instance 
their  profession.  With  the  idea  of  a  sculptor  entering  into 
tlie  combination,  w^e  should  recall  Phidias;  with  a  painter, 
Zeuxis;  with  a  philosopher,  Anaxagoras.  Our  historical 
memory  is  frequently  helped  after  this  fashion. 

4.  The  connexion  of  things  with  tises  is  a  source  of 
multiple  bonds.  A  tool,  a  building,  the  materials  of  food, 
clothing,  &c.,  whatever  comes  into  the  market  as  a  useful 
connnodity,  an  army,  or  a  fleet, — all  such  things  have,  besides 
their  appearance,  locality,  ownership,  &c.,  a  distinct  end  to 
serve,  whence  arises  a  powerful  bond  of  association.     If  I  am 
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[mable  to  remember  the  objects  that  I  have  seen  in  a  certain 
|lliop,  by  virtue  solely  of  tlieir  association  with  tae  shop,  and 
■ith  contiguous  things  that  I  do  remember,  one  course  open 
'to  me  would  be  to  run  over  in  my  mind  a  list  of  utilities  to  be 
•Dsweied,  in  which  list  I  should  bring  up  one  or  more  uses  of 
file  forgotten  things,  and  the  new  bond  co-operating  would  be 
•ore  to  recover  some  of  those  from  their  oblivious  condition. 
To  cany  away  a  full  recollection  of  the  contents  of  a  manu- 
ftctory  that  I  have  visited,  I  should  find  it  necessary  to  aid 
flie  associations  of  contiguity  of  place  and  succes3ion  with  the 
iraiions  ends  or  utilities  that  were  to  be  suited 

In  the  natural  sciences,  the  material  objectS;of  the  world 
are  looked  upon  as  having  many  properties,  useful  or  not ; 
Hiese  are  ascertained  by  observation  and  experiment,  and  are 
"recorded  as  part  of  the  description  of  the  several  substances. 
In  this  way,  everything  suffers  an  ideal  expansion  or  aggran- 
dizement in  the  mind ;  the  connexions  of  things,  or  the 
threads  that  give  us  our  hold  of  them,  are  multiplied.  The 
substance,  silica,  in  the  mind  of  a  naturalist,  has  a  vast  range 
of  associations  in  consequence  of  the  many  properties  entering 
into  his  notion  of  it.  These  various  links  tend  to  bring  the 
substance  repeatedly  before  the  mind ;  sometimes  one  link  is 
liuflSciently  powerful,  as  for  example,  the  recollection  of  a  given 
d^ree  of  hardness ;  at  other  times,  the  material  is  recoverable 
by  double  or  triple  connexions,  as  the  ideas  of  an  oxide,  of 
inflaolubility,  and  of  a  six-sided  crystallization.  The  scientific 
rnau's  memory  is  constantly  aided  by  the  midtiplication  of 
bonds  individually  too  feeble  to  bring  about  the  recollection 
of  something  absent.  In  invention,  or  in  the  search  for  a 
new.  device  to  answer  some  end,  the  mind  must  go  over 
catalogues  of  objects  according  to  many  kinds  of  contiguity, 
including  the  most  casual  connexions. 

6.  Successions. — I  have  dwelt  at  length,  in  a  previous 
chapter,  on  the  contiguous  association  of  successions  of  various 
kinds.  Here,  too,  in  the  circumstance  of  imperfect  adhesion, 
the  recovery  may  be  due  to  a  composite  action.  1  have 
witnessed  a  series  of  events,  and  these  are,  in  consequence, 
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associated  in  my  mind.     In  endeavouring  to  recall  the  series 

from  tiie  commencement,  a  link  fails,  until  some  other  asso- 

ciation,  such  as  place,   or  person,  contributes   an  assisting 

tliread. 

There  is  one  succession  that  contains  the  whole  of  our 

experience,  that  is,  the  Order  of  Time,  or  the  sequence  of 
events  in  each  one's  own  history.  If  all  the  miuutia?  of  this 
succession  were  to  cohere  perfectly  in  the  mind,  everything 
that  we  have  ever  done,  seen,  or  been  cognizant  of,  could  be 
recovered  by  means  of  it.  But  although  all  the  larger  trans- 
actions, and  the  more  impressive  scenes,  of  our  personal 
history,  are  linked  in  this  order  with  a  sufficient  fiminess,  yet 
for  smaller  incidents  the  bond  is  too  weak.  I  cannot 
remember  fully  my  yesterday's  train  of  thoughts  ;  nor  repeat 
verbatim  an  address  of  five  minutes'  length,  whether  spoken 
or  heard.  Things  related  in  the  order  of  time  are,  strictly 
speaking,  experienced  only  once,  and  we  usually  require 
repetition  to  fix  any  mental  train.  It  constantly  happens, 
therefore,  that  we  are  in  search  of  some  reinforcing  connexion 
to  help  us  in  recovering  the  stream  of  events,  as  they  occuri-ed 
in  the  order  of  time.  We  seek  for  other  conjunctions  and 
successions  to  enable  us  to  recommence  after  every  break. 

Experience  teaches  us,  that  the  only  way  of  making  up  a 
defective  adhesion  is  to  compass  in  our  minds  some  other 
connexion,  or  to  get  at  the  missing  object  through  a  new 
door.  The  inability  to  recollect  the  next  occurring  particular 
of  a  train  that  we  are  in  want  of,  stimulates  a  great  effort  of 
volition,  and  the  true  course  for  the  mind  to  take  is  to  get 
upon  some  chain  or  current  that  is  likely  to  cross  the  line  of 
the  first  near  the  break. 

At  every  moment  of  life,  each  person  stands  immersed  in 
a  complicated  scene,  and  each  object  of  this  scene  may 
become  a  stiirting  point  for  a  train  of  recollections.  All  the 
internal  feelings  of  the  body ;  everything  that  surrounds  us 
and  strikes  the  eye,  ear,  touch,  taste,  or  smell ;  all  the  ideas, 
emotions,  and  purposes  occupying  the  mind ; — these  form  so 
many  beginnings  of  trains  of  ass')ciation  passing  far  away 
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into  the  remotest  regions  of  recollection  and  thought ;  and 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  stop  and  change  the  direction  as 
often  as  we  please.  From  some  one  of  these  present  things, 
we  must  commence  our  outgoings  towards  the  absent  and 
the  distant,  whether  treading  in  single  routes,  or  introducing 
composite  action. 

6.  Language. — The  recall  of  names  by  things,  and  of 
things  by  names,  gives  special  occasion  for  bringing  in  addi- 
tional links  to  aid  a  feeble  tie.  Wlien  we  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  a  person,  or  of  an  object,  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  referring  back  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  where  we 
have  heard  the  name,  to  see  if  any  other  bond  of  connexion 
will  spring  up.  Often  we  are  unable,  at  the  moment,  to 
recover  the  lost  sound  by  any  means ;  but,  afterwards,  an 
auxiliary  circumstance  crosses  the  view,  and  the  revival  is 
eflfected. 

Many  of  our  recollections,  thoughts,  conceptions,  and 
imaginings,  are  an  inextricable  mixture  of  language  and 
ideas  of  things.  The  notions  that  we  acquire  through  oral 
instruction,  or  from  books,  are  made  up  in  part  by  the 
subject  matter  purely,  and  in  part  by  the  phraseology  that 
conveyed  it.  Thus,  my  recollection  of  a  portion  of  history  is 
made  up  of  the  train  of  words,  with  the  train  of  historical 
facts  and  scenes,  as  I  might  have  seen  them  with  my  own 
eyes.  So  in  many  sciences,  there  is  a  combination  of  visual 
or  tactual  notions  with  language.  Geometry  is  a  compound 
of  visible  diagrams  with  the  language  of  definitions,  axioms, 
and  demonstrations.  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  recollection 
may  depend,  either  on  the  associations  of  words,  or  on  those 
of  visual  and  other  conceptions,  or  on  a  compound  of  both. 
If  I  listen  to  a  geographical  description,  there  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  tmin  of  words  dropping  on  my  ear  ;  and,  by  ^drtue 
of  a  perfect  verbal  cohesion,  I  might  recall  the  whole  de- 
scription and  recite  it  to  another  party.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  a  series  of  views  of  objects — of  mountain,  river, 
plain,  and  forest — which  I  picture  in  my  mind  and  retain 
independently  of  the  language  used  to  suggest  them.     Were 
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iny  pictorial  adliosion  strong  enough,  I  could  recall  the 
Miiole  of  the  features  in  the  order  that  I  was  made  to  con- 
ceive tliein,  and  leave  aside  the  language.  The  common  case, 
however,  is  that  the  recollection  is  effected  by  a  imion  of 
both  the  tliroads  of  cohesion ;  the  pictorial  train  is  assisted 
by  the  verbal,  and  the  verbal  by  the  pictorial,  as  may  happea 

COMPOSITION  OF  SmiLARITIES. 

7.  Tlie  influence  of  the  multiplication  of  points  of  likeness, 
in  securing  the  revival  of  a  past  object,  is  liable  to  no 
uncertainty.  It  is  only  an  extension  of  the  principle  main- 
tained all  through  the  discussion  of  the  law  of  similarity, 
that  the  greater  the  similitude,  and  the  more  numerous  the 
points  of  resemblance,  the  surer  is  the  stroke  of  recall.  If  I 
meet  a  person  very  like  some  one  else  I  have  formerly 
known,  the  probability  of  my  recalling  this  last  person  to 
view  is  increased,  if  the  likeness  in  face  and  feature  is  com- 
bined wuth  similarity  of  dress,  of  speech,  of  gait,  or  of  any 
still  more  extraneous  points,  such  as  occupation,  or  history. 
Increase  of  resemblance  extensivcli/,  that  is  by  outward  con- 
nexions, has  the  same  power  as  increase  of  resemblance 
intcnsivch/,  in  rendering  the  restoration  of  tlie  past  more 
certain.  It  might  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  four  faint  links 
of  contiguous  adhesion  would  be  equal  to  one  strong,  but  it 
would  be  against  our  whole  experience  of  the  workings  of 
similarity,  to  doubt  the  utility  of  multiplying  faint  resem- 
blances, when  there  was  no  one  sufficiently  powerful  to  effect 
the  revival.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  admit  that  much 
more  is  contributed  to  the  chances  of  reinstatement  by 
intensifying  one  point  of  likeness,  than  by  adding  new  ones 
of  a  faint  character.  By  raising  some  single  feature  almost 
up  to  the  point  of  identity,  we  should  do  more  good  than 
could  be  done  by  scattering  faint  and  detached  likenesses 
"^ver  the  picture.  This,  however,  is  not  always  in  our 
urer  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find,  that,  when  the  similarity,  in 
r  one  particular,  is  too  feeble  to  suggest  the  resembling 
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past,  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  weak  resemblances  will 
be  the  equivalent  of  a  single  stronger  one. 

On  this  view,  I  might  set  forth  the  workings  of  compo- 
site similarities,  from  the  various  classes  of  examples  gone 
over  in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  all  very  complicated  con- 
junctions, as,  for  example,  a  landscape,  there  may  be  a  multi- 
plication of  likenesses,  unable  to  strike  singly,  but,  by  their 
concurrence  suggesting  a  parallel  scene.  Ilence,  in  en- 
deavouring to  recall  resembling  things,  we  may  proceed,  as  in 
Contiguity,  by  hunting  out  new  collaterals,  on  the  chance  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  similitude,  and,  with  that,  the 
attractive  power  of  the  present  for  the  absent  If  I  am 
endeavouring  to  recall  to  mind  some  historic  parallel  to  a 
present  political  situation,  supposing  one  to  exist  and  to  have 
been  at  some  former  time  impressed  on  my  mind,  there  may 
be  a  want  of  any  single  salient  likeness,  such  as  we  admit  to 
be  the  most  effective  medium  of  reinstatement ;  and  I  must, 
therefore,  go  over  in  my  mind  all  the  minute  features  of  the 
present,  to  enhance,  in  this  way,  the  force  of  the  attraction  of 
similitude  for  the  forgotten  parallel 

8.  The  case  noticed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
head,  namely,  the  combination  of  language  with  subject- 
matter  in  a  mixed  recollection,  is  favourable  to  the  occurrence 
of  compound  similarity.  If  an  oralor  has  to  deal  with  a 
special  point,  the  conduct  of  an  individual,  for  example, 
which  he  wishes  to  denounce  by  a  cutting  simile,  his  inven- 
tion may  be  aided  by  some  similarity  in  the  phrases  descrip- 
tive of  the  case,  as  well  as  in  the  features  of  the  case  itself. 
If  one  who  has  at  a  former  time  read  the  play  of  (Edipus, 
now  commences  to  read  Lear,  the  similarity  is  not  at  first 
apparent,  but  long  before  the  conclusion  there  will  be  a 
sufi&cient  accumulation  of  features  of  similitude,  in  dramatic 
situation  and  in  language,  to  bring  (Edipus  to  mind  without 
any  very  powerful  stretch  of  intellectual  force.  So,  in  scien- 
tific invention ;  a  fact  described  in  language  has  a  double 
power  of  suggestion ;  and  if,  by  good  luck,  the  fact  has  a 
likeness  to  some  other  fact,  and  the  description  resembles 
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the  language  that  accompanied  that  other  when  fonnerly 
present  to  the  mind,  there  is  so  much  the  more  chance  of  the 
revival  taking  place. 

MIXED  CONTIGUITY  AND  SIMILARITT. 

9.  Under  this  head,  there  are  several  interesting  examples. 
If  any  one,  in  describing  a  storm,  employ  the  phrase  *  a 
war  of  elements,'  the  metaphor  has  been  brought  to  mind 
partly  by  similitude,  but  partly  also  by  contiguity,  seeing 
that  the  comparison  has  already  been  made.  The  person 
that  first  used  the  phrase  came  upon  it  by  similarity ;  he  that 
used  it  next  had  contiguity  to  assist  him  ;  and,  after  frequent 
repetition,  the  bond  of  contiguity  may  be  so  well  confirmed, 
that  the  force  of  similarity  is  entirely  superseded.  In  this 
way.  many  things  that  were  originally  strokes  of  genius,  end 
in  being  efiforts  of  mere  adhesive  recollection ;  while,  for  a 
time  previous  to  this  final  consummation,  there  is  a  mixed 
efifort  of  the  two  suggesting  forces.  Hence  Johnson's  remark 
on  the  poet  Ogilvie,  that  liis  poem  contained  what  was  once 
imagination,  but  in  him  had  come  to  be  memory.* 

In  all  regions  of  intellectual  exertion — industry,  science, 
art,  literature — there  is  a  kind  of  ability  displayed  in  taking 
up  great  and  original  ideas  and  combinations,  before  they 
have  been  made  easy  by  iteration.  Minds  unable  for  the 
highest  efforts  of  origination  may  yet  be  equal  to  this  second 
degree  of  genius,  wherein  a  considerable  force  of  similarity 
is  assisted  by  a  small  thread  of  contiguity.  To  master  a  large 
multitude  of  the  discoveries  of  identification,  a  power  of 
similarity  short  of  the  original  force  that  gave  birth  to  them, 

*  *  Od  Tuesday,  the  6th  July  (1763),  I  again  visited  Johnson.  He  told 
me  he  had  now  looked  into  the  poems  of  a  pretty  voluminous  writer,  Mr. 
(now  Dr.)  John  Ogilvie,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Scotland,  which 
had  lately  come  out,  but  could  find  nothing  in  them. 

*  Bos  WELL.    Is  there  not  imagination  in  them.  Sir  ? 

*  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  there  is  in  them,  what  was  imagination,  but  it  is 
no  more  imagination  in  Aim,  than  sound  is  sound  in  the  echo.  And  his 
diction,  too,  is  not  his  own.  We  have  long  ago  seen  whiU'roUd  intiocenee^ 
tmd  Jlower-baspafipled  meads,* 
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is  aided  by  the  contiguous  bond  that  has  grown  up,  during  a 
certain  number  of  repetitions  of  eacL 

10.  A  second  case  is,  when  a  similarity  is  struck  out  in 
circumstances  such  as  to  bring  the  absent  object  into  near 
proximity  in  some  contiguous  train.  Thus,  a  poet  falls  upon 
a  beautiful  metaphor,  while  dwelling  in  the  region  where  the 
material  of  the  simile  occurs.  In  the  country,  rural  com- 
parisons are  most  easily  made  ;  on  ship-board,  nautical 
metaphors  are  naturally  abundant. 

If  we  chance  to  be  studying  by  turns  two  different 
sciences  that  throw  much  light  on  each  other,  we  are  in  the 
best  position  for  deriving  the  benefit  of  the  comparison. 
When  we  know  the  most  likely  source  of  fertile  similitudes 
for  some  difficult  problem,  we  naturally  keep  near  tliat 
source,  in  order  that  we  may  be  struck  with  the  faintest 
gleam  of  likeness,  through  the  help  of  proximity.  A  historian 
of  the  ancient  republics  cultivates  a  familiarity  with  all 
the  living  instances  of  the  republican  system.  Now  that 
physical  science  is  largely  indebted  to  mathematical  hand- 
ling, the  physicist  has  to  maintain  his  freshness  in  mathe- 
matics. It  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  an  acquisition  of  old 
date,  however  pertinacious  the  mind  be  in  retaining  the 
subject  in  question.  The  great  discoveries  of  identification 
that  astonish  the  world  and  open  up  new  vistas  of  knowledge, 
have  doubtless  often  been  helped  by  the  accidental  proximity 
of  the  things  made  to  flash  together.  For  illustration's  sake, 
we  might  suppose  Newton  in  the  act  of  meditating  upon  the 
planetary  attraction,  at  the  time  that  the  celebrated  apple  fell 
to  the  ground  before  his  eyes ;  a  proximity  so  very  close 
would  powerfully  aid  in  bringing  on  the  stroke  of  identifi- 
cation.* 

*  Dr.  Pick,  a  public  lecturer  on  Mnemonics,  has  suggested  an  aid  to 
verbal  memory,  founded  on  mixed  contiguity  and  similarity.  If  we  are 
learning  a  string  of  unconnected  names,  we  must  trust  to  contiguous  growth 
solely ;  but,  if  it  be  allowable  to  arrange  them  at  pleasure,  Dr.  Pick  suggests 
that  we  should  find  out  an  order,  such  that  each  word  shall  have  in  it 
something  in  common  with  the  foUowing,  or  some  pre-established  connexion 
of  meaning.     Thus,  ho  takes  the  French  irregular  verbs,  and  arranges  Ihtm 
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THE  ELEMENT  OF  FEELING. 

11.  We  have  already  seen,  under  Contiguity,  that  associa* 
tions  grow  up  between  objects  and  emotional  states,  whereby 
the  one  can  recall  the  other — the  object  reviving  the  emotion, 
and  the  emotion  the  object  Anything,  for  example,  that  has 
been  strongly  associated  with  a  disgust,  is  apt  to  recall  the 
feeling  at  a  future  tima 

This  bond  may  be  found  entering  into  composite  associar 
tions.  In  remembeiing  some  past  object  that  has  been  linked 
in  the  mind  with  a  certain  emotion,  the  presence  of  the 
emotion  will  contribute  to  tlxe  recall  Athough  not  always 
sufficient  of  itself,  this  vinculum  will  often  be  found  co- 
operating with  others  to  effect  the  revival  of  an  old  recollec- 
tion. While  luxuriating  in  a  state  of  agreeable  warmth,  we 
are  easily  reminded  of  former  situations  and  circumstances 
where  we  were  under  the  same  feeling. 

When  the  mind  is  immersed  in  any  of  the  special  emo- 
tions, as  Terror,  Anger,  Tenderness,  Beauty,  objects  connected 
with  the  emotion  are  attracted,  while  all  others  are  repelled. 
In  moods  of  tenderness,  objects  of  affection  rise  by  prefer- 
ence. If  the  mind  is  disposed  to  indulge  in  the  irascible 
emotion,  objects  of  anger  and  hatred  find  an  easy  opening, 
while  others  are  shut  out,  although  strongly  suggested  by 
other  links  of  association.  Something  occurs  to  remind  a 
person  of  a  good  deed  performed  to  him  by  the  object  of  his 
wrath ;  but  the  recollection  is  not  harboured.  When  an 
emotion  possesses  the  mind  in  anything  like  fury,  nothing 
that  discords  with  it  can  find  a  place,  while  the  feeblest  link 
of  connexion  is  sufficient  to  recfill  circumstances  in  harmonv 
'with  the  dominant  state. 

in  the  following  scries : — (I  give  the  English)  sew,  sit  down,  move,  go,  go 
away,  send,  follow,  run,  shun,  &c  The  previous  connexion  between  the 
actions  expressed  by  *  sow'  and  '  sit  down*  is  obviously  a  powerful  addition 
to  the  link  of  more  contiguity  in  utterance.  Alphabetical  arrangement  (or 
Allitcratiun)  gives  a  similar  aid,  although  not  so  efficacioos  as  the  close 
alliimct)  of  muauing  that  occurs  in  the  above  series. 
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12.  Hence  in  minds  very  susceptible  to  emotion,  the  more 
purely  intellectual  bonds  of  association  are  perpetually  com- 
bined and  modified  by  connexions  with  feeling.  The  entire 
current  of  thought  and  recollection  is  thus  impressed  with  a 
character  derived  from  emotion.  When  tender  affection  is 
indulged  as  a  dominant  feeling,  the  objects  that  rise  from  the 
past,  no  less  than  those  engaging  the  attention  in  the  present, 
are  for  the  most  part  tinged  wuth  this  feeling.  A  joyous 
temperament  has  its  genial  recollections  ;  melancholy  opens 
the  door  to  a  totally  different  class.  The  egotist  is  eager  for 
any  suggestions  that  connect  themselves  with  self,  and  a 
slight  contiguity  or  similarity  will  suffice  to  make  these 
present.  Poetic  emotion,  gaining  possession  of  the  mind, 
gives  a  select  character  to  the  images  that  recur  from  the 
past.  A  strong  natural  feeling  of  reverence  accumulates  a 
store  of  ideas  of  things  venerable,  and  gives  them  precedence 
in  the  resurrection  of  thought 

This  peculiarity  has  often  arrested  attention,  and  has  been 
adopted  as  a  theme  both  by  poets  and  by  philosophers.  An 
intellectual  and  cultivated  nature  strives  to  maintain  the 
ascendency  of  the  intellectual  associations  over  the  suggestions 
of  emotions.  The  dominion  of  reason  is  another  expression 
for  the  same  fact 

When  a  particular  emotion  is  excessive  in  the  character, 
not  only  can  we  readily  predict  the  actions,  we  can  almost 
read  the  thoughts  of  the  individual.  The  anecdote  of  Burke's 
divination  of  the  thoughts  of  Goldsmith,  when  passing  a 
crowd  collected  by  the  feats  of  a  mountebank,  can  scarcely 
be  called  extravagant  as  an  illustration  in  point 

INFLUENCE  OF  VOLITION. 

13.  In  many  cases  our  recollection  of  the  past  is  promoted 
by  Volition ;  that  is,  we  have  some  purpose  or  end  in  view 
which  stimulates  the  activity  of  the  system  to  bring  about 
the  recovery.  I  wish  to  recall  the  name  of  an  object  before 
me,  to  remember  where  I  last  saw  a  given  person,  to  find  a 
princii^le  applicable  to  a  case  in  hand.    For  a  time,  I  fail  in 
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I:  :?  iL:-rrf::zz  :•:■  i>:>rrji::  in  w!ui  way  the  power  of 
tl-r  ^:11  •: :  z^'  !zr«  t^::!  ihr  in:rll-ec::ial  forces  of  njproductioiL 
A:  -sLit  :•  ::.:  •:  es  :iif  iLiu-eno*?  operaie  ?  Can  it  augment 
i  ■:  l::^-.  ui  i  lj.r<:vcn-=:=s  t.:o  fcelle,  or  the  attraction  of  a 

Tl-e  i-d  ^-n  :-r  is  in  iir^or.  There  is  no  p«>wer  of  adding  to 
th-r  enrrj-r  ..:  :Lr  iL5.>>:Li:inj  l>?nJ  eiihrr  of  coniiiiuitv  or  of 
?:::ir.Ar::y,  ly  a  voluntary  efforL  The  reproductions  of  the 
:r.:-rlle-::  ar**  w::;..lni\fc-n  fr^m  the  control  of  volition.  One 
tLo::/:.:  Ldnn:-:  1-?  nia-ie  to  succeed  another,  bv  mere  will,  as 
o::e  n** 'V-iii-n:  of  a  limb  mav  be  made  to  succeed  another. 
TLe  ni   I-.s  of  intrrfervnee  of  a  volition  are  as  follows  : — 

'1.  In  excitini;  the  nervous  svstem.  so  as  to  exalt  the 
intensity  of  ilie  m^rnul  processes  It  is  the  nature  of  an  end 
stron^'ly  f-j't,  t*»  stimuLite  and  excite  the  whole  frame  of  body 
and  mini  Diffioultv  adds  fuel  to  the  flame.  Under  excite- 
iiKUt,  within  U.tunds,  everything  we  do  is  done  with  more 
vigour.  Tlie  bodily  efforts  are  stronger,  the  senses  are  more 
Tilive,  the  volitions  are  more  intense,  and  the  intellect  shares 
in  the  stimulation. 

'2.y  VMliii.jn  may  govern  intellectual  attention,  in  thd 
game  manner  as  obser\-ation  is  influenced  bv  our  vrUL  When 
mauv  thing's  are  before  the  eve,  some  are  observed,  and  the 
rest  passed  by.  A  strong  liking  for  one  object  of  the  scene 
stimulates  the  movements  that  turn  the  gaze  in  that  direc- 
tion :  as  when  an  infant  bends  its  eves  to  the  flame  of  a 
caudle  or  to  a  familiar  face.  Now,  I  have  already  maintained 
a  lengthened  argument  to  show  that,  in  the  recovery  of 
olgects  as  ideas,  when  they  are  no  longer  present  as  realities, 
the  same  ner\'ous  circles  and  the  same  organs  of  sense  and 
movement  are  occupied,  that  were  occupied  in  the  original 
perception  during  the  actual  presenca  The  ideal  picture  of 
a  building  is  a  scries  of  impressions,  sustained  in  the  optic 
and  the  moving  apparatus  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  circles  of 
the  brain  actuated  at  the  time  when  we  were  gazing  on  the 
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actual  building.  Wherefore,  as  we  have  the  power  to  pro- 
long our  gaze  at  pleasure  upon  the  real  object,  to  turn  from 
one  part  to  another,,  to  examine  some  points  minutely  and 
pass  the  rest  over, — so  when  this  building  becomes  a  recol- 
lection, the  same  power  of  Varying  the  inward  gaze  remains 
to  us.  We  can  dwell  upon  the  outline,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  details,  we  can  concentrate  the  attention  upon  a  column 
or  a  cornice,  we  can  indulge  our  recollection  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  material ;  in  a  word,  we  can  deal  with  the  idea, 
notion,  or  recollection,  as  we  could  with  the  rcidity.  Voli- 
tion is  not  crippled  by  the  transition  from  the  actual  to  the 
ideal ;  for  the  reason,  as  I  conceive,  tlmt  the  same  organs  are 
-concerned  in  both.  If  the  objects  of  observation,  when 
existing  as  ideas,  were  made  to  pass  into  a  separate  chamber 
of  the  mind,  I  should  have  a  difficulty  in  comprehending 
how  they  could  be  reached  by  this  voluntary  control; 
because  I  look  upon  volition  as  existing  only  in  connexion 
with  the  active  organs,  that  is,  with  the  muscular  system. 
Even  in  the  sphere  of  thought,  the  limitation  holds.  The 
same  volition  that  rules  the  bodily  eye,  can  rule  the  mental, 
because  that  mental  eye  is  still  not  other  than  the  bodily  one. 
Thus,  then,  volition  operates  in  aiding  the  recovery  of 
the  past,  through  the  power  of  directing  and  fixing  the 
attention  on  any  of  the  objects  present  to  the  mind  at  the 
time,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  I  remember  one  link  of  an 
otherwise  forgotten  chain :  I  dwell  upon  this  link  till  it 
becomes  more  vivid  itself,  and  thus  acquires  the  power  of 
calling  up  the  rest.  The  object  so  selected  is  the  one  made 
intensely  present,  and  thereby  becomes  the  starting-point  of 
the  association.  The  idea  that  next  comes  up  in  the  movement 
of  reproduction,  will  be  some  associate,  or  similar,  of  this ; 
just  as  the  thing  that  we  select  for  special  observation  out  of 
a  various  array  seen  by  the  eye,  will  be  the  thing  that  will 
suggest  the  next  idea  that  rises  before  the  mind.  We  can, 
therefore,  always  'give  a  preference  of  attention  to  one  of  the 
many  objects  that  come  up  to  our  recollection,  whichever  is 
thus  preferred  being  rendered  the  suggestive  object;  and. 
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accordingly,  the  resuscitated  trains  will  be  those  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  purposes  or  ends  of  the  moment. 

In  difiicult  or  laboured  recollection,  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  chief  hope  lies  in  obtaining  additional  bonds  of 
association.  An  effort  of  volition  is  the  means  employed. 
The  effort  consists  in  fastening  the  attention  on  various 
things  within  the  view  till  these,  one  after  another,  are 
rendered  suggestive  of  trains  of  ideas,  some  one  of  which 
perchance  may  have  a  connexion  with  the  thing  sought,  and 
may  supplement  the  deficient  bond  up  to  the  full  power  of 
recall.  In  searching  out  a  historic  parallel,  for  example,  we 
may  suppose  the  power  of  similarity  unequal  to  the  task  of 
evoking  a  proper  instance.  The  mind  then  starts  oflf  in  a 
train  of  contiguity  over  the  field  of  history  ;  which  proceeds 
not  by  any  voluntary  power  of  commanding  one  fact  to 
succeed  another,  but  by  directing  the  view  on  a  starting 
point, — the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  instance ;  with 
the  attention  fixed  on  him,  the  associated  particulars  of  his 
time,  so  far  as  they  have  been  made  coherent,  flow  in  of  their 
own  accord.  This  power  of  concentrating  the  attention  on 
any  part  of  a  circle  of  notions  present  to  the  mind,  like  the 
power  of  directing  the  observation  on  some  one  aspect  of  a 
real  scene,  appears  to  be  the  main  function  of  volition  in  the 
resuscitation  of  the  past. 

THE  SINGLING  OUT  OF  ONE  AMONG  MANY  TRAINa 

14.  If  I  look  at  a  mountain,  there  are  many  trains  that  I 
may  be  led  into,  by  taking  this  as  a  point  to  start  from.  By 
contiguity,  I  may  pass  to  the  other  mountains  of  the  chain,  to 
the  plains  and  the  villages  beyond,  to  the  mineral  composition 
of  the  mass,  to  the  botany,  to  the  geological  structure,  to  the 
historical  events  happening  there.  By  similarity,  I  may  be 
led  away  to  mountains  that  1  have  seen  in  other  lands,  or 
in  the  representations  of  the  painter  and  the  poet,  to  the 
analogous  geometrical  forms,  to  equivalent  artistic  effects. 
All  these  vents  may  be  open  to  me,  but  it  will  happen  that  I 
go  on  some  one  track  by  preference,  and  there  will  be  a  motive 
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for  the  preference.  Perhaps  one  of  the  associations  may  have 
come  by  repetition  to  have  greater  force  than  any  other ;  I 
may  have  been  so  accustomed  to  associate  together  the  moun- 
tain and  the  neighbouring  village,  that  I  am  led  at  once  upon 
this  one  special  transition.  Another  cause  may  be  the  pre- 
sence of  a  second  associating  bond.  If  I  see,  the  adjoining 
mountain,  I  am  then  liable  to  be  led  along  the  chain ;  if  I 
catch  the  glancings  of  the  cascades,  there  is  a  double  link  of 
contiguity,  tending  to  carry  my  mind  to  the  river  flowing 
from  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  If  historical  events  have 
been  recently  in  my  mind,  the  events  referable  to  this  locality 
are  suggested.  If  botany  or  geology  is  my  study,  a  bent 
corresponding  to  these  is  impressed  on  the  current  of  thought ; 
if  geometry,  the  forms  suggested  by  preference  are  the  figures 
of  geometry ;  if  I  am  an  artist,  the  forms  of  art  spring  up 
instead. 

The  position  supposed  almost  demands  an  additional  and 
a  specializing  bond  to  set  the  mind  in  motion  at  all.  We 
could  imagine  an  intellectual  situation  so  equally  balanced, 
that  no  revival  took  place  in  any  direction,  just  as  in  a 
conflict  of  equal  volitions.  Some  ineqtuility  of  restorative 
power  in  the  various  trains,  or  some  second  association  coming 
in  aid  of  one  to  give  that  one  a  preponderance,  is  the  condition 
of  our  reviving  anything.  The  case  of  an  intellectual  stand- 
still between  opposing  suggestions  is  neither  chimerical  nor 
unexampled. 

I  will  suppose  another  instance.  A  violent  storm  has 
flooded  the  rivers,  blown  down  trees  and  buildings,  and 
inspired  general  terror.  The  trains  of  thought  suggested  by 
such  an  incident  are  extremely  various,  and  will  depend  on 
the  mental  condition  of  the  observer  in  other  respects,  or  on 
the  special  ideas  that  concur  with  the  aspect  common  to  alL 
The  sailor's  wife  thinks  of  her  husband  at  sea.  The  merchant 
and  underwriter  have  their  thoughts  on  the  same  element. 
The  farmer  calculates  the  loss  to  his  fields.  The  millowner 
sees  a  prospect  of  abundant  water  power.  The  meteor- 
ologist studies  the  direction,  duration,  and  force  of  the  hurri- 

36 
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vAne,  and  compares  it  with  previous  cases.  The  poet  sees 
grand  and  imposing  effects.  The  religious  man  has  his  mind 
carried  upwards  to  the  Deity. 

These  instances  imply  some  habitual  aitUtide  of  the  mind, 
or  an  emotion,  occupation,  or  pursuit,  ever  ready  as  a  starting- 
point  to  the  intellectual  movement,  and  combining  itself  with 
every  casual  impetus  given  to  the  mental  trains,  so  as  to 
constitute  an  element  of  the  composite  effect  The  principle 
is  exactly  the  same  in  cases  where  the  second  association  is 
jiresent  merely  by  accident. 

15.  We  have  more  than  once  adverted  to  the  mental  aggre- 
gates, formed  by  the  cluster  of  properties  attaching  to  natural 
objects,  especially  as  viewed  by  the  scientific  mind.  Thus 
the  idea  of  the  mineral  quartz  is  a  vast  assemblage  of  facts, 
properties,  and  influences,  all  which  are  liable  to  come  before 
the  view,  when  the  mineral  is  seen  or  named.  So  even  a 
naked  circle  is  rich  in  associations  to  the  geometrical  mind. 
It  does  not  therefore  follow  that,  every  time  a  mineralogist 
looks  upon  a  piece  of  quartz,  all  its  many  qualities  shall  rise 
and  pass  before  his  view ;  or  that  every  circle  shall  hurry  the 
mind  of  a  geometer  all  through  the  lliird  Book  of  Euclid. 
The  associating  liuks  in  both  cases  are  good  and  sound;  but 
some  motive  additional  to  the  foi\3e  of  the  acquired  adhesions 
is  needed  actually  to  recover  the  train.  Not  only  must  the 
mind  be  disengaged  from  other  trains,  there  must  also  be  a 
positive  stimulus,  a  second  starting  point,  to  individualize  and 
doterinin(j  the  bent  of  the  suggesting  power  to  one  or  other  of 
th(i  many  associated  ideas.  If  I  am  handling  a  piece  of 
quartz  and  trying  a  knife  edge  upon  it,  the  degree  of  hardness 
of  the  mineral  is  the  quality  suggested  ;  if  an  acid  is  at  hand, 
the  chemical  action  of  quaitz  is  brought  up  to  the  view,  and 
so  on.  When  one  of  the  many  properties  of  the  circle  strung 
together  in  the  mind  of  a  mathematician  is  resuscitated  by 
preference,  it  is  by  the  agency  of  some  specializing  notion 
pointing  to  that  individual  The  most  opulent  mind  has 
moments  of  quiescence,  and  yet  how  numerous  the  possible 
outlets  of  thought  at  every  moment ! 
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16.  It  will  now  be  apparent  that  thoughts  may  fail  to  be 
suggested,  notwithstanding  an  adequate  force  of  association. 
We  have  had  two  remarkable  cases  in  point ;  the  influence  of 
an  emotion  in  keeping  back  what  is  not  in  harmony  with  it ; 
and  the  nec^essity  for  an  additional  determining  link  where 
many  lines  of  suggestion  are  equally  open. 

These  are  not  all.  A  recollection  is  sometimes  made 
impossible,  through  the  mind's  being  inextricably  seized  with 
something  near  what  is  sought,  but  yet  different  We  are 
often  in  this  state  of  embarrassment  in  remembering  names. 
Falling  accidentally  into  a  wrong  articulation,  we  are  unable 
to  get  out  of  the  coil ;  and  it  is  not  till  some  time  afterwards, 
that  we  are  even  in  a  position  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the 
recollective  adhesion  actually  present.  So,  a  stroke  of  simi- 
larity may  be  effectually  resisted,  by  the  presence  of  some- 
thing repugnant.  The  principle  of  compound  association 
necessarily  involves  this  efficacy  to  obstruct.  If  two  ideas, 
by  both  pointing  to  a  third,  constitute  a  prevailing  bond  of 
restoration,  it  must  likewise  happen  that  if  these  two  present 
ideas  point  in  opposite  directions,  tliey  will  be  liable  to 
neutralize  one  another's  efficacy.  The  power  of  assisting 
implies  the  power  of  resisting. 

Both  in  the  present  chapter,  and  in  speaking  of  con- 
structive associations  in  the  following  chapter,  it  is  open 
to  us  to  remark  the  distracting  influence  of  too  many  ideas. 
Promptitude  of  action  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  fewness 
of  the  considerations  that  enter  into  a  question.  Marvels 
of  ingenuity  are  often  accomplished  through  the  absence 
of  supei-fluous  suggestions.  In  the  operations  of  animals, 
happy  efforts  occur  to  surprise  us,  as  being  apparently  out 
of  keeping  with  the  range  of  their  faculties ;  in  some  in- 
stances, the  explanation  is  found  in  the  limitation  of  the 
views.  The  animal  does  not  suffer  from  a  crowd  of  incom- 
patible associations.  The  same  circumstance  often  explains 
the  extraordinary  facility  of  speech,  or  the  readiness  in  action. 
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of  men  very  deficient  in  mental  force  generally.  It  is  ob- 
sened  by  philologists  that  our  cultivated  languages  have 
ceased  to  form  new  roots.  The  reason  is,  that  the  existing 
roots  stand  in  the  way.  Originality  is  everywhere  arrested 
by  the  presence  of  a  large  stock  of  already-formed  concep- 
tions. Children,  before  learning  the  common-places,  often 
give  birth  to  original  remarks. 

17.  Obstructive  association  may  be  traced,  on  a  grand 
scale,  in  the  conflict  of  different  modes  of  viewing  the  objects 
and  occurrences  of  the  worLL  There  is  a  standing  hostility 
between  the  Artistic  and  the  Scientific  modes  of  looking  at 
things,  and  an  opix>sition  less  marked  between  the  Scientific, 
or  the  Tlieoretical,  and  the  Practical  points  of  view.  The 
artistic  mind  is  obstructed  by  the  presence  of  considerations 
of  scientific  truth ;  and  the  scientific  mind,  bent  on  being 
artistic,  walks  encumbered,  and  with  diminished  energy. 
Poetic  fiction  is  never  so  brilliant  as  when  the  trammels  of 
truth  are  set  aside. 

A  good  instance  of  the  obstructiveness  of  incompatible 
ideas  is  found  in  the  effort  of  guessing  riddles  and  conun- 
drums. These  always  turn  upon  the  equivocal  meanings  of 
words.  Now,  a  mind  accustomed  to  dwell  upon  the  real 
meanings  of  language  is  disqualified  from  following  out  the 
play  of  equivocation,  not  because  the  requisite  associations 
do  not  exist,  but  because  these  are  overborne  by  others 
inimical  to  the  whole  proceeding. 

ASSOCXA.TION  OF  CONTRAST. 

18.  Aristotle's  enumeration  of  the  associating  principles 
of  the  mind  included  Contrariett,  along  with  Similarity 
and  Coadjacency.  Various  subsequent  writers  have  likewise 
viewed  Contrast  as  a  primitive  suggesting  force  of  our  intel- 
lectual constitution. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  objects  do,  on  many  occa- 
sions, bring  before  the  mind  their  contraries.  Ah  intense 
light  will  suggest  darkness  or  shade ;  present  sorrows  will 
bring  up  past  joys ;  and  a  moment  of  brilliant  prosperity 
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may  not  be  unfavourable  to  the  recollection  of  times  of 
adversity. 

Contrast  is  the  reproductive  phase  of  the  first  law  of 
mind — relativity,  or  Discrimination.  Everything  known  to 
us  is  known  in  connexion  with  something  else,  the  opposite 
or  negation  of  itself :  light  implies  darkness  ;  heat  supposes 
cold.  Knowledge,  like  consciousness,  in  the  last  resort,  is  a 
transition  from  one  state  to  another;  and  both  states  are 
included  in  the  act  of  knowing  either.  Nothing,  then,  can 
be  more  natural,  when  we  are  considering  any  one  property, 
than  the  disposition  to  revert  to  the  other  property  which 
makes  its  contrast,  or  opposite — the  thing  denied  when  it  is 
atfirmed.  'Great'  would  have  no  meaning  to  us,  would 
never  have  been  named  or  marked  as  a  quality,  if  we  had 
not  had  before  us  things  of  unequal  magnitude,  whose  differ- 
ence or  contrast  affected  our  minds  with  a  lively  impression. 
The  '  great '  is  great  only  because  there  is  a  something  else 
*  not  great,'  or  *  small ' ;  even  when  we  imagine  we  are 
looking  at  the  single  property  greatness,  we  have  in  our 
minds  by  implication  the  alternative,  smallness ;  and  it  is 
only  like  reversing  the  magnet,  to  pass  to  the  cvplicit  con- 
sideration of  the  alternative ;  in  which  case  the  other,  '  great- 
ness,' would  be  the  implied  property.  This  is  what  we  do, 
when  we  pass  from  one  member  of  a  contrast  to  the  other ; 
both  members  must  be  present,  although  we  make  only  one 
the  explicit  object  of  consideration  for  the  time.  That  the 
other  member  is  still  before  us  in  a  manner,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  if  we  have  been  long  absent  from  the  express  con- 
sideration of  the  alternative,  we  become  oblivious  to  the  force 
of  the  principal.  The  effect  of  sunmier  warmth  continued  for 
a  length  of  time,  is  to  diminish  the  sense  of  warmth  ;  a  few 
wintry  days  interpolated  would  revive  the  poignancy  of  the 
sensation.  When  a  meaning  is  but  dimly  perceived  by  any 
one,  the  fault  most  frequently  lies  in  the  non-recognition  of 
the  opposite,  that  is,  the  thing  to  be  excluded  or  denied,  the 
supplying  of  which  renders  the  notion  luminous  at  once. 
Show  a  child  a  rod,  and  tell  him  that  it  is  straight ;  you  will 
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probably  convey  no  notion  whatever  to  Lis  mind ;  but  pre- 
sent at  the  same  time  a  bent  rod,  and  say  that  it  is  not 
straight,  but  bent,  and  you  impart  a  genuine  cognition. 
Thus,  then,  whenever  we  have  an  object  in  our  view,  we 
have  by  implication  the  opposite ;  we  can  on  the  smallest 
motive  reverse  the  couple,  which  is  to  pass  to  the  contrast 
Thinking  of  'just,'  with  some  definite  meaning,  we  must 
have  in  the  mind,  only  in  a  less  prominent  shape,  the  notion 
of  some  things  that  would  be  the  reverse  of  just ;  and  if 
we  want  to  make  the  idea  of  the  just  more  lively  and 
definite  still,  we  pass  for  a  time  to  the  explicit  consideration 
of  those  *  not  just '  things,  and  then  return  to  the  other.  An 
artist  knows  that  contrast  is  the  life  of  every  effect  A 
scientific  expounder  is  aware  that  to  add  .the  '  antithesis '  or 
'counter-proposition,'  is  only  completing  the  statement  ac- 
cording to  the  fundamental  law  of  cognition  ;  hence  in  him 
the  *  association  of  contrast,'  in  the  form  of  passing  from  the 
thing  affirmed  to  the  thing  denied,  is  a  settled  habit 

19.  But,  farther,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  other 
powers  of  the  intellect — Retentiveness  or  Contiguity,  and 
Similarity — concur  in  some  degree  with  the  primordial  prin- 
ciple of  Relation  in  enabling  us  to  pass  from  one  thing 
to  its  contrast  Thus,  as  regards  Contiguity,  it  happens 
that  the  greater  number  of  contrasts  are,  in  consequence 
of  their  necessary  proximity  from  the  nature  of  knowledge, 
habitually  coupled  together  in  common  speech ;  whence  we 
acquire  a  tendency  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  by 
mere  rote,  like  completing  a  hackneyed  form  of  words.  Such 
associated  couples  as  wlute  and  l)lack,  high  and  low,  up 
and  down,  large  and  small,  thick  and  thin,  weak  and  strong, 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  life  and  death,  pain  and 
pleasure,  true  and  false, — are  in  everybody's  memory  ;  if 
one  member  is  presented,  the  other  is  instantly  ready  to  come 
up.  Among  our  acquisitions  of  Contiguity,  tliese  contrasting 
pairs  are  very  numerous.  This  fact  alone  would  suffice  to 
render  contrasting  qualities  frequently  suggestive  of  each 
other. 
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Neict,  as  to  Similarity.  It  is  an  old  maxim,  that  contraries 
imply  community  of  kind.  Where  there  is  nothing  common, 
there  can  be  no  opposition.  We  oppose  a  long  road  to  a  short 
road,  we  do  not  oppose  a  long  road  to  a  loud  sound.  We  can 
contrast  black  with  white,  because  they  agree  in  kind — they 
are  both  colours  and  modes  of  light.  Thus  it  is,  that,  when 
any  quality  is  present  to  the  mind,  the  opposite  quality  never 
can  be  far  off,  seeing  that  this  is  only  another  species  of 
the  same  kind  of  object.  When  we  see  any  one  gaily 
attired,  the  subject  of  personal  decoration  is  brought  before 
the  view,  and  one  variety  of  it  suggests,  by  virtue  of  the 
generic  agreement,  other  varieties,  among  which  there  may 
occur  cases  of  squalor  or  meanness.  So  when  we  encounter 
a  person  of  low  fortunes,  the  subject  of  human  conditions 
is  present  to  the  mind,  and  by  Similarity  other  instances 
may  be  brought  up,  the  first  to  occur  being  naturally  those 
agreeing  in  the  features  of  the  present  case,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  cases  with  varying  or  even  contrasting  features. 
One  member  of  a  class  may  at  any  time  suggest  the 
remaining  members,  including  the  extremea  This  is  a  case 
of  the  law  of  similarity. 

20.  We  have  farther  to  note  the  emotions  frequently 
aroused  by  contrasts. 

To  take  one  class  of  examples.  When  any  quality  is 
present  in  a  painful  excess,  the  opposite  quality  is  unavoid- 
ably suggested  as  a  remedy  to  the  evil  Darkness  in  this  way 
causes  a  craving  for  light,  and  too  much  light  impels  us  to 
seek  the  shade.  So,  cold  and  heat,  hunger  and  repletion, 
exercise  and  rest,  and  many  other  things,  operate  in  the  same 

way. 

Again,  there  is  a  strong  emotion  of  the  poetic  or  artistic 

kind,  generated  by  many  contrasts.    We  are  moved  by  seeing 

infancy  and  age  placed  together ;  the  still  greater  contrast  of 

life  and  death  has  a  solemnizing  influenca     In  the  fortunes 

of  men  and  nations,  we  are  stioick  with  the  conjunction  of  the 

high  and  the  low,  with  the  greatness  that  has  emerged  from 

obscurity,  and  the  pride  that  goeth  before  a  fall.     This  effect 
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Tlic  j^'iw^rr  of  Similarity,  under  the  guise  of  Contrast,  is 
thus  a]Att  to  rid  the  mind  of  contrddictions,  in  so  far  as  this 
can  Ui  done  ];y  bringing  the  conflicting  opinions  face  to  face, 
A  pr^T.scnt  assertion  revives  any  past  assertion  that  may  have 
Ixicn  njarle  on  the  same  suljject,  and,  if,  the  two  are  contradic- 
tor)', an  opi>ortunity  is  given  for  choosing  between  the  twa 
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It  happens,  however,  in  fact,  that  the  same  mind  will  at 
different  times  maintain  irreconcilable  propositions  unawares. 
Either  the  power  of  reinstatement  by  similarity  Is  too  feeble, 
or  there  is  some  strong  feeling  at  work  that  repels  the 
approach  of  any  fact  not  in  accordance  with  the  view  held 
for  the  time  being.  Both  causes  are  found  at  work.  In  an 
average  intellect,  the  power  of  similarity  is  riot  energetic 
enough  to  search  the  past  for  all  the  statements  that  may 
have  been  made  upon  any  subject  now  in  hand  ;  and  many 
inconsistencies  are  too  subtle  for  the  detection  of  an  ordinary 
jjfLind.  When  we  add  to  this  intellectual  feebleness  the  power 
of  emotion, — the  influence  of  the  likings  and  dislikings, — 
we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  co-exist  jnce  of  con- 
tradiction in  the  same  mind.  It  has  been  already  observed, 
that  a  strong  feeling  will  rebut  all  ideas  incompatible  with 
itself,  however  strongly  they  may  be  suggested  by  the  forces 
of  association.  I  can  suppose  the  Apostle  Peter  to  have  been 
unconscious  of  contradicting  himself  within  a  few  hours, 
when  under  excitement  for  his  personal  safety.  The  strong 
affirmations  he  had  so  lately  made  on  the  v6ry  same  subject 
might  not  even  have  come  into  his  mind.  A  current  of 
violent  emotion,  besides  overbearing  hostile  considerations 
that  may  be  actually  before  the  mind,  can  so  obstruct,  I 
might  almost  say  paralyze,  the  workings  of  association,  that 
such  considerations,  however  near,  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
come  oa  the  stage.  This  is  one  of  the  characteristic  influ- 
ences of  emotion.  Intellect  cannot  perform  its  ordinary 
functions  in  the  presence  of  strong  feeling.  The  accordance 
or  discordance  of  objects  and  recollected  ideas  with  the 
present  emotion,  is  so  powerful  that  the  purely  intellectual 
links  may  have  but  a  small  share  in  the  resuscitation.  The 
tendency  of  intellect  proper  is  to  banish  all  contradictions 
from  the  mind,  in  other  words,  to  arrive  at  consistency,  the 
test  of  truth  :  the  tendency  of  men's  emotions  of  all  kinds 
runs  counter  to  this,  and  renders  the  spectacle  of  a  thoroughly 
consistent  human  being  no  less  rare  than  admirabla 


CHAPTER    IV. 

CONSTRUCTIVE     ASSOCIATION. 

By  means  of  Association,  the  mind  has  the  power  to 
form  new  combinations,  or  aggregates,  different  from 
any  that  have  been  presented  to  it  in  the  course  of 
experience. 

1.  THROUGHOUT  the  whole  of  the  preceding  exposition, 
-^  we  have  had  in  \'iew  the  literal  resuscitation,  revival, 
or  reinstatement  of  former  actions,  images,  emotions,  and 
trains  of  thought.  No  special  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  operations  known  by  such  names  as  Imagination, 
Creation,  Constructiveness,  Origination ;  through  which  we 
are  supposed  to  put  together  new  forms,  or  to  construct 
images,  conceptions,  pictures,  and  modes  of  working,  such  as 
we  have  never  before  had  any  experience  of.  Yet  the  genius 
of  the  Painter,  the  Poet,  the  Musician,  and  the  Inventor  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  evidently  implies  a  process  of  this 
natnra 

Under  the  head  of  Similarity,  we  have  had  to  recognize 
a  power  tending  to  originality  and  invention,  as  when —  . 
in  virtue  of  the  identifying  of  two  things  lying  far  apart 
in  nature — whatever  is  known  of  the  one  is  instantly 
transferred  to  the  other,  thereby  constituting  a  new  and 
instructive  combination  of  ideas.  Such  was  the  case  when 
Franklin's  identification  of  electricity  and  thunder,  led  to 
the  application  of  the  Leyden  jar  to  explain  a  thunder- 
storm. The  power  of  recalling  like  by  like,  in  spite  of 
remoteness,  disguise,  and  false  lures,  enters,  as  we  have  seen, 
into  a  very  large  number  of  inventive  efiforts,  both  in  the 
sciences  and  in  the  arts.     But  we  have  now  to  deal  with 
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constructions  of  a  higher  order  of  complexity.  There  are 
discoveries  that  seem  nothing  short  of  absolute  creations,  as, 
for  example,  the  whole  science  of  Mathematics  ;  while,  in  the 
Fine  Arts,  a  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  a 
Paradise  Lost,  are  very  far  beyond  the  highest  stretches  of 
the  itlentifying  faculty  taken  by  itself 

Nevertheless,  the  intellectual  forces  operating  in  those  ^^ 
creations,  are  no  other  than  the  associating  forces  already 
discussed.     The  new   combinations  grow   out  of  elements 
already  possessed  by  the  mind,  and  brought  to  view  according 
to  the  laws  above  laid  down. 

MEOHANICAL  CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 

2.  In  our  mechanical  education,  complex   and  difficult 
actions  are  acquired  by  taking  the  simple  acts  separately. 
We  learn  part  No.  1  by  itself ;  then  part  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  v 
the  rest ;  when  each  of  these  parts  is  attained,  an  effort  of 
volition  joins  them  together. 

Mechanical  combinations  are  usually  formed  by  succes- 
sive additions.  A  certain  movement  is  mastered ;  another 
is  entered  on  by  itself,  and  when  mastered  is  added  to  the 
first  In  military  drill,  in  learning  to  manipulate,  or  to  dance, 
each  step  is  practised  alone ;  when  two  have  been  attamed 
in  separation,  they  can  be  performed  together,  merely  by 
willing  it  A  third  and  fourth  are  added  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  no  new  difficulty  in  grouping  or  combining  the 
distinct  operations.  Any  awkwardness  in  the  united  effort 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  separate  parts  not  being  fully  confirmed. 

Our  mechanical  acquirements  often  demand  the  suppres- 
sion of  one  member  of  a  complex  action,  a  decomposition,  as 
it  were,  of  some  of  the  primitive  associated  movements.  Tu 
this  case,  a  voluntary  effort  is  directed  upon  the  member 
whose  movement  is  to  be  suppressed.  In  walking,  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  swing  the  arms  and  the  body  along 
with  the  lower  limbs.  By  a  volition,  these  extra  movements 
may  be  arrested,  and  the  primitive  aggregate  reduced  to  a 
more  select  aggregate. 
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Learning  to  swim   is  a  good  example   to   show   what 
remains  to  be  done  in  mechanical  combination,  after  the  sepa- 
rate acts  are  fully  mastered.     The  beginner  includes  among 
previous  acquisitions  the  voluntary  control  of  the  arms,  and 
of  the  lower  limbs.     Perhaps,  indeed,  this  control  needs  to 
be  imprfjved  as  rt'spects  the  swimming  movements  :  accord- 
ingly,  the   first   thing  is  to  practise   the  separate  acts  of 
throwing  out  the  arms  and  the  legs.     The  next  thing  is  to 
bring  them  together,  in  the  proper  rhythm  or  combination. 
There  being,  however,  a  certain  delicacy  of  adjustment,  the 
pupil  does  not  succeed  at  the  first  attempt.    Various  tenta- 
tives  are  made ;  and  at  last,  by  chance,  the  rhythm  is  hit 
upon,  and,  being  hit  upon,  is  persisted  in.     Tlie  moment  of  a 
successful  achievement,  after  struggles,  is  singularly  favour- 
1  able  to  the  cohesive  process,  according  to  the  law  of  awakened 
l(  and  concentrated  attention ;   and  the  happy  combination  is 
\  already  cemented  to  such  a  degn»e,  that  fewer  tentatives  are 
W-equired  on  the  second  occasioiL      By  two  or  three  more 
repetitions,  the  fusion  is  complete. 

In  the  full  detail  of  Constructiveness,  we  shall  have  to 
exemplify  these  three  main  conditions  : — namely,  (1)  a  pre- 
vious command  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  combination ; 
(2)  a  sense  of  the  effect  to  be  produced ;  and  (3)  a  voluntary 
process  of  trial  and  error  continued  until  the  desired  effect  is 
actually  produced. 

\rERBAL  CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 

3.  The  facility  in  passing  from  mere  iteration  into  new 
combinations,  is  perhaps  most  obvious  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. Few  successions  of  words  of  any  length,  uttered  in 
everyday  intercourse,  are  precisely  the  same  as  any  succes- 
sion formerly  said  or  heard  by  the  speaker.  Yet  we  find  it 
easy  to  adapt  the  old  to  new  purposes. 

In  the  early  efforts  of  imitation,  whereby  words  are  first 

mastered,  there  is  a  constructive  process.      The  child  has 

learned  to  say  ba  and  na,  and  when  these  separate  sounds 

ecome  very  easy  to  the  organs,  a  chance  impulse  makes 
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them  run  together  into  ban.  Here,  as  before,  the  ripeness  of 
the  preliminary  acquirements  separately,  is  the  first  condi- 
tion of  a  successful  union. 

After  acquiring  a  certain  number  of  words,  and  a  few 
simple  forms  of  sentences,  new  forms  are  produced.  The 
child  has  learned  to  say  '  give  me,'  and  also  the  names  of  a 
number  of  other  persons  and  ttings,  'mamma,'  'pussy,'  | 
'dolly';  and  having  the  wish  to  give  something  to  one  of 
these,  finds  no  difl&culty  in  displacing  *  me '  from  the  formula, 
and  admitting  'mamma,'  'pussy,*  as  the  case  may  be.  An 
efibrt  of  volition  is  implied.  Two  utterances  are  present 
to  the  mind ;  the  articulate  activity  is  awakened,  and 
repeats  these  utterances  perhaps  in  two  or  three  ways ; 
one  is  hit  upon,  such  as  to  satisfy  the  purpose  of  the 
moment,  and,  being  hit  upon,  is  retained  and  repeated. 
The  effort  of  substitution,  once  or  twice  put  in  practice, 
becomes  easy ;  the  mind  knows  as  it  were  to  carry  on  the 
current  of  words  so  far,  then  to  stop,  and  to  fall  into  a 
different  current,  so  as  thereby  to  produce  a  third,  different 
from  either.  It  is  a  part  of  the  voluntary  command  of  our 
movements,  to  stop  a  sequence  at  any  stage,  and  to  com- 
mence another  train  from  that  point ;  which  is  all  that  is 
necessary  in  the  case  supposed.     Out  of  the  two  sentences, 

*  I  am  going  out  for  the  day,'  '  I  am  coming  home  for  the 
night,'  a  third  sentence  is  constructed.  '  I  am  going  out  for 
the  night,'  by  no  further  effort  of  volition  than  this,  namely, 
to  arrest  the  current  of  articulation  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
first,  to  pass  into  the  second,  suspending  vocal  articulation 
till  the  word  '  the '  is  reached,  then  to  tack  on  the  remainder, 

*  night,'  to  the  words  already  enounced  from  the  other.  The 
constructiveness,  therefore,  lies  not  in  any  purely  intellectual 
operation,  but  in  the  command  that  the  volition  has  ob- 
tained over  the  movements,  by  virtue  of  which  command, 
these  are  suspended  and  commenced  at  pleasure,  in  the 
service  of  a  particular  end.  The  intellectual  forces  bring  to  ^* 
mind  the  former  acquisitions  bearing  on  the  situation,  and  if  I 
no  one  previous  form  is  strictly   applicable,  the  volitiop  -J 
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8in[]fles  out  part  of  one  and  part  of  another ;  and  makes  suc- 
cessive trials,  if  need  be,  until  the  want  is  satisfied. 

Throu^'hout  the  whole  wide-ranging  operation  of  adapting 
old  fonns  of  words  to  new  meanings,  this  is  essentially  the 
process  pursued.  When  all  the  elements  requisite  for  a  new 
combination  are  at  hand,  a  volition  alone  is  needed  to  make 
the  selection  and  adajitation  suited  to  the  end  in  view.  When 
there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  forms  within  reach  of  the  present 
recollection,  the  processes  of  intellectual  recovery  must  be 
plied  to  bring  up  others,  until  the  desired  combination  is 
attained.  A  voluntary  effort  is  quite  equal  to  the  task  of 
cutting  down  and  making  up,  choosing  and  rejecting,  sorting 
and  re-sorting ;  the  fcdiwj  of  the  end  to  he  served  is  the  criterion 
to  judge  by,  and  when  this  is  satisfied,  the  volition  ceases,  the 
stimulus  being  no  longer  present  In  all  difficult  operations 
for  purposes  or  ends,  the  rule  of  '  trial  and  error'  is  the  grand 
and  final  resort. 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  the  first  condition  of  verbal 
combinations  for  the  expression  of  meaning,  is  a  sufficient^,, 
abundance  of  already  formed  combinations  to  choose  from  ; 
in  other  words,  the  efTect  depends  on  the  previous  acquisitions, 
and  on  the  associating  forces  whereby  old  forms  are  revived 
for  the  new  occiision.  If  a  complex  meaning  has  to  be  ex- 
pressed, every  part  of  this  meaning  will  revive,  by  contiguity 
and  similarity,  some  former  idea  of  an  identical  or  like  nature, 
and  the  language  therewith  associated  ;  and  out  of  the  mixed 
assemblage  of  foregone  phrases,  the  volition  must  combine  a 
w^hole  into  the  requisite  unity,  by  trial  and  error.  The  more 
abundant  and  choice  the  material  supplied  from  the  past  by 
the  forces  of  intellectual  recoveiy,  the  better  will  bo  the 
combination  that  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  to  form  by  the 
selecting  effort. 

4.  Let  us  next  advert  to  some  of  the  higher  conditions  that 
have  to  be  attended  to  in  making  verbal  combinations.  Be- 
sides conveying  a  meaning,  certain  grammatical  forms  have  to 
be  observed  ;  likewise,  there  are  rhetorical  properties  or  rules 
of  good  taste ;  a  certain  melody  or  cadence  is  sought  to  be 
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imparted  ;  and,  in  poetic  composition,  the  other  qualities  have 
to  be  attained  under  the  restrictions  of  metre  and  rhyme.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  more  numerous  the  requirements,  the 
more  difiScult  it  is  to  satisfy  them  all ;  but  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  not  altered  in  any  essential  point.  When  there  are 
four  or  five  different  conditions  to  satisfy,  the  range  of  choice 
must  be  so  much  the  wider.  (It  is  not  enough  that  I  can  com- 
bine one  form  of  words  sufiScient  to  express  a  certain  mean- 
ing ;  I  must  be  able  from  my  verbal  resources,  recovered  from 
the  past,  to  construct  several  forms  all  equally  good  as  regards  ^ 
meaning,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  choose  the  one  that  satisfies 
the  other  conditions  as  well  <^  In  fact,  the  mind  must  possess, 
not  one  way  of  bringing  out  a  certain  effect,  but  a  plurality 
of  ways,  and,  out  of  this  plurality,  we  fix  upon  the  form  that 
yields  some  second  effpct  also  desired.\  If  a  third  effect  is 
wanted,  there  must  be  a  power  of  altering  the  combination 
already  made,  without  losing  those  already  gained ;  and  for 
this  end,  we  must  be  able  to  command  a  choice  of  equivalent 
phrases,  in  the  room  of  tliose  that  are  discordant  as  regards 
the  new  end.*  Thus  it  is  that  we  must  have  a  plurality  of 
ways  of  expressing  any  given  meaning,  a  plurality  of  forms 
of  the  same  grammatical  construction,  a  plurality  of  forms  of 
the  same  rhetorical  propriety,  and  a  great  variety  of  sequences 
observing  the  same  cadence.  Through  such  opulence  of  syno- 
nyms, we,  at  last,  light  upon  a  combination  that  satisfies  all 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  refusal  to  combine  in  any 
instance  can  be  met  only  by  bringing  forward  new  varieties  of 
phrase,  sometimes  by  the  bond  of  meaning,  at  other  times  by 
the  bond  of  grammar,  of  taste,  or  cadence.  The  more  richly 
.•tored  the  mind  is  on  any  one  of  those  particulars ;  that  is,  the 
greater  the  number  of  words  associated  with  meanings,  with 

*<8outhey'8  lines  on  the  FnH  of  Lodore  are  an  instance  to  show  that  a 
word-artut  is  a  person  that  can  hring  up  for  any  occasion  a  large  variety  of  ^ 
names  for  the  same  thing.  It  is  hy  means  of  this  ahundanco  of  past  and 
recoverahle  phraseology,  that  the  elahorate  constructions  of  high  composition 
are  at  all  possible.  The  numhcr  of  words  that  pass  across  the  mind  in  form- 
ing a  single  couplet,  may  be  a  hundred  timefi  those  actually  made  use  oL^ 
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melodious  cadences,  and  so  forth,  the  more  surely  will  that 
one  condition  be  observed,  whatever  may  become  of  the 
rest.  If  the  tendency  has  been  to  lay  up  stores  of  ex- 
pressions adapted  to  the  conveyance  of  meaning,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  matching  a  new  meaning,  although  there 
may  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  language  to  comply  with 
the  other  requisities.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  through  a  great 
susceptibility  to  cadence,  and  by  the  mind  being  very  much 
versed  in  melodious  forms  of  speech,  these  forms  be  ready  to 
occur  in  great  abundance  on  all  occasions,  the  flow  of  speech 
will  be  sure  to  be  musical,  but  there  will  be  no  security  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  remaining  conditions  ;  and  it  may 
happen  that  both  sense  and  grammar  are  neglected.  Still, 
out  of  the  abundance  of  choice  presented  by  this  acquisition, 
a  patient  mind  may  seize  upon  forms  that  shall  not  be  devoid 
of  any  of  the  other  important  attributes.  Or,  if  the  first 
suggestion  of  the  wording  of  a  sentence  is  governed  by 
associations  with  meaning,  it  will  be  easy  for  such  a  mind 
to  make  substitutions  and  alterations  to  meet  the  rhetorical 
condition, 

FEELINGS  OF  MOVEMENT. 

5.  We  next  proceed  to  exemplify  constructiveness  among 
our  feelings  and  ideas. 

Movement  gives  rise,  as  has  been  seen,  to  a  variety  of 
conscious  states ;  some  emotional,  as  the  states  of  exercise 
and  repose,  and  others  with  an  almost  exclusively  intellectual 
character,  as  the  feelings  of  pressure,  space,  and  form.  I  shall 
here  take  a  few  examples  of  the  second  kind. 

Having  acquired  a  discriminative  sensibility  correspond- 
ing to  some  one  resistance  or  pressure,  we  are  enabled  to 
construct  the  feeling  of  another  differing  in  degree.  I  possess 
in  my  hand,  after  much  practice,  the  engrained  impression, 
say,  of  a  pound  weight ;  and  I  am  commanded  to  construct, 
conceive,  or  imagine,  the  impression  corresponding  to  three 
pounds.  For  this  end,  I  must  endeavour  to  fuse  the  two 
notions  of  one  pound  and  of  a  triple,  being  formerly  very 
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familiar  with  both  in  their  separation ;  the  notion  of  triple- 
ness  being  derived  from  my  experience  of  the  fact  in  quan- 
tities of  various  kinds.  By  keeping  my  attention  very  much 
bent  upon  the  two  elements  in  question,  I  may  succeed  in 
conjuring  up  an  impression  compounded  of  both,  and  corre- 
sponding more  or  less  to  the  actual  feeling  of  a  three-pound 
weight  in  my  hand. 

We  are  not  unfrequently  called  upon  to  make  efforts  im- 
plying this  sort  of  adaptation.  If  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  jump  a  ditch  three  feet  wide,  I  can  easily  increase  the 
notion  for  an  effort  of  five  feet.  So  in  throwing  objects  to 
hit  a  mark ;  in  which  case,  the  constructiveuess  is  first 
operated  upon  the  pre-conceived  idea  of  the  action,  before 
passing  to  the  action  itself. 

Tlie  same  power  of  changing  degree  may  be  put  forth  in 
reference  to  size  and  form.  Having  acquired  the  arm-sensi- 
bility to  a  sweep  of  one  foot,  we  can  construct  a  feeling 
corresponding  to  the  sweep  of  two  feet,  or  half  a  foot.  We 
can  also  change  a  given  area  from  one  form  to  another.  By 
fixing  the  mind  upon  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  the  area  of  a 
square  pane  of  gla^s,  we  can  construct  the  conception  of  a 
round  piece  whose  diameter  is  the  side  of  the  squara 

The  demand  for  certain  Ai'chitectural  proportions  in 
buildings  supposes  an  effort  of  the  constructive  faculty, 
applied  to  the  muscular  feelings  of  weight  and  resistance. 
By  moving  and  lifting  pieces  of  stone  of  small  size,  we 
acquire  a  certain  estimate  of  the  inertia  and  gravity  of  the 
material ;  an  estimate  that  we  extend  constructively  to  large 
blocks,  which  we  cannot  directly  manipulate.  By  multiply- 
ing known  feelings  of  muscular  expenditure,  we  conceive,  per- 
haps inadequately,  the  weight  of  a  solid  stone  lintel ;  and  by 
similarly  multiplying  our  experiences,  on  the  small  scale,  of 
the  tenacity  of  stone,  wood,  or  iron,  to  resist  pressure, — we 
pronounce  upon  the  sufficiency  of  two  props,  of  stone,  of 
wood,  or  of  iron,  to  sustain  that  linteL  Such  is  our  feeling 
of  Architectural  fitness,  or  of  the  beautiful  in  support 

The  emotional  feelings  of  movement  present  a  somewhat 
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(li(T<Tent  case.     Under  the  two  next  heads,  I  shall  adduce 
exaiuples  of  emotional  constnictiveness  in  generaL 

COKSTRUCTIVENESS  IN  THE  SENSATIONS. 

6.  Beginning  with  Organic  sensibility,  we  might  cite 
instances  of  constructiveness,  in  the  endeavour  to  conceive 
pains  or  hurts  of  a  different  kind  from  any  we  have  experi- 
enced. We  can,  as  usual,  make  the  change  of  degree  ;  and, 
if  the  new  state  is  either  a  combination,  or  a  disjunction,  of 
two  already  familiar  to  us.  we  may  hope  to  ^cceed  in 
evoking  it. 

The  agreeable  and  joyous  states  of  organic  sensibility  are 
very  varicjus.  Each  one  of  us  has  ex[)erience  of  some  of 
them  :  and,  starting  from  these,  we  may  be  made  to  conceive 
others,  if  the  description,  that  is,  the  method  of  compounding 
the  known  into  the  known,  be  clearly  given.  I  may  never 
have  experienced  the  ecstasy  of  intoxication  by  opium,  but 
if  I  have  felt  a  number  of  states  whose  combination  would 
amount  to  this  effect,  and  if  these  are  pointed  out  to  me,  I 
can,  by  an  effort,  recall  and  fuse  them  into  one  whole,  so  as 
to  construct  the  feeling  in  question.  This  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  undertaking  to  the  generality  of  people  ;  and  the  reason 
is,  that  the  strong  organic  feelings  are  not  readily  recoverable 
at  all  times  in  their  eniire  fulness.  Some  one  leading  element 
of  the  combination  sought  would  require  to  be  present  in  the 
reality,  and  then  it  might  be  possible  to  bring  up  others,  and 
to  form  a  new  conception,  by  introducing  the  requisite  modi- 
fications. But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  method  has  disad- 
vantages ;  it  is  not  easy  to  modify  a  strong  and  present 
reality  by  mere  ideas  ;  it  would  be  more  practicable  to 
modify  a  mere  recollection,  which  is  itself  ideal  The  non- 
intellectual  nature  of  the  organic  feelings,  rendering  them 
stubborn  to  recall,  however  powerful  they  be  in  the  actual,  is 
the  great  obstacle  to  our  easily  conceiving  non-experienced 
varieties  of  them.  A  person  may  have  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
of  eating,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  forms  to  possess  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  conceiving  the  most  luxurious  feast 
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that  ever  man  sat  do\vn  to,  yet  it  may  not  be  possible  to  attain 
to  the  conception.  The  difficulty  of  forming  new  combina- 
tions, in  some  one  region  of  sensations,  is  only  another  form 
of  the  difficulty  of  retaining  and  recovering  our  own  experi- 
ences in  that  region.  If  I  cannot  easily  conceive  a  degree, 
or  kind  of  hunger,  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  known,  it  is 
because  the  states  of  hunger  that  I  have  actually  experienced, 
cannot  be  well  restored  after  they  have  completely  passed 
away. 

Inasmuch  as  Tastes,  properly  so  called,  are  somewhat 
more  intellectual  than  organic  states,  we  can  do  more  in  the 
way  of  forming  new  combinations  of  them.  Given  a  bitter, 
such  as  bitter  aloes,  and  a  saline  taste,  as  of  common  salt,  we 
might  construct  a  taste  combined  of  the  two.  So  a  sweet 
and  an  astringent  might  be  fused.  We  might  thus  attain  to 
the  conception  of  tastes  not  actually  experienced.  The  effort 
would  doubtless  be  laborious  in  most  instances,  owing  to  the 
imperfect  recollection  that  we  have  of  tastes,  even  after  nmch 
repetition.  A  person  specially  educated  in  tasting  would 
have  so  much  the  less  difficulty.  And  if  we  wished  to  retain 
and  revive  the  new  conception,  and  to  make  it  a  possession 
of  the  mind,  as  much  so  as  the  taste  of  sugar,  we  should  need 
an  amount  of  repetition  sufficient  for  the  ideal  coherence  of 
the  elements  brought  together. 

7.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  almost  parallel  case  of 
smells,  I  shall  pass  to  the  first  of  the  intellectual  senses. 
Touch,  including  the  muscular  feelings  associated  with  the 
proper  tactile  sensibility.,  furnishes  a  more  abiding  species  of 
recollections  than  the  sensations  just  noticed,  and  we  may 
therefore  look  for  a  higher  degree  of  combining  power  among 
the  feelings  characteristic  of  this  sense.  I  can  acquire  the 
touch  of  an  orange,  that  is,  the  bulk,  the  weight,  and  the 
softness  of  the  surface.  I  have  acquired  also  the  touch  of  a 
marble  table,  and  the  weight  of  marble  as  compared  with 
other  substances.  By  a  voluntary  exertion  of  the  mind> 
directing  the  view  on  the  round  figure  of  the  orange,  and  on 
the  touch  and  specific  gravity  of  the  marble,  I  can  make 
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to  emerge  a  new  conception — the  collective  impression  of  a 
marble  ball  equal  in  size  to  the  orange.  Part  of  the  difficulty, 
in  this  trial,  consists  in  the  disassociating  or  separating  of 
elements  that  have  gi-own  together  in  the  mind ;  an  exercise 
commonly  spoken  of  as  an  effoi-t  of  abstraction,  or  analysis, 
and  arduous,  on  the  one  hand,  according  to  the  strong  hold 
that  the  property  to  be  disassociated  has  taken  of  the  mind, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  weak  hold  that  we 
have  of  the  property  to  be  substituted.  If  I  were  very 
strongly  affected  by  the  peculiar  soft  touch  of  the  oiange,  and 
had  very  little  interest  in  the  cold  hard  contact  of  the  marble, 
there  would  be  a  repugnance  in  my  mind  to  the  proposed 
transmutation ;  and  the  effort  of  abstractive,  or  analytic, 
volition,  preparatory  to  the  new  combination,  would  be  severe. 
A  mind  sensitive  to  the  warm  and  sensuous  elements  of  touch 
and  colour,  revolts  from  the  operation,  so  familiar  to  the 
mathematician,  of  stripping  these  off,  and  leaving  only  naked 
forms  and  arbitrary  symbols  to  engage  the  intellect.  The 
double  decompositions  illustrated  by  the  above  example,  are 
made  laborious,  by  every  circumstance  that  favours  in  the 
mind  a  preference  for  the  combinations  already  existing,  and 
correspondingly  easy,  when  there  is  a  partiality  for  the  new 
combination  that  is  to  be  the  result.  Thus,  even  when  we 
operate  upon  subjects  very  conceivable  and  retainable,  unlike 
the  organic  sensations  lately  noticed,  new  difficulties  may 
arise  to  clog  the  constructive  operation.  The  mere  effort  of 
^  analysis  is  itself  something  oousiderable  ;  it  is  not  a  favourite 
avocation  of  the  untutored  mind,  with  which  associative 
growth  is  more  congenial  than  disassociating  surgery ;  and 
when  the  analysis  has  to  be  applied  to  break  up  favourite 
combinations,  and  constitute  others  of  an  unattractive  kind, 
we  become  aware  of  the  tyrannical  influence  that  the  likings 
and  disli kings,  the  sympathies  and  antipathies,  exert  over  the 
intellectual  processes. 

The  very  great  difference  between  the  constructions  of 
Imagination,  and  the  combinations  for  Practice  or  for  Science, 
is  herein  faintly  shadowed  forth. 
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In  the  definition,  or  description,  of  the  tactile  quality  of 
surfaces, — woods,  cloths,  minerals,  metals, — reference  must 
be  made  to  touches  familiar  to  us,  by  whose  combination  we 
are  supposed  to  attain  the  feeling  of  a  surface  not  experi- 
enced.    Touch  is  one  of  the  defining  properties  of  minerals. 

8.  In  the  very  various  states  of  mind  excited  through  the 
sense  of  Hearing,  there  is  wide  scope  for  new  combinations 
and  constructions ;  the  mode  of  operating  being  much  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  instances.  We  may  hear  a  note,  or 
an  air,  sounded  by  an  instrument  or  voice,  and  may  wish  to 
imagine  it  on  a  different  instrument  or  voice.  If  we  have  a 
good  mental  grasp  of  the  air,  and  of  the  tones  of  the  second 
instrument,  this  transference  may  be  effected  after  a  certain 
amount  of  effort  We  have  heard  a  piece  performed  on  a 
fine  band  ;  and  we  desire  to  conceive  the  effect  of  some 
other  piece  performed  on  the  same  band.  Some  faint  notion 
of  the  result  of  such  a  combination  might  be  attained,  but  the 
exercise  is  not  one  that  is  much  attempted.  Few  people 
engage  in  an  occupation  of  this  nature,  or  endeavour  to 
create  to  themselves  non-experienced  impressions  with  an 
approach  to  the  vividness  of  reality. 

'  Imagine  Macready,  or  Rachel,  delivering  that  passage.' 
We  have  heard  the  passage,  and  we  have  heard  Macready. 
A  constructive  effort,  taking  place  upon  firm  recollections  of 
the  two  things  to  be  combined,  might  be  successful  in  such 
an  instance.  A  good  imitator,  or  mimic,  actually  succeeds 
in  modifying  his  recollections  of  his  original  to  suit  an 
entirely  new  discourse.  The  ability  to  make  the  combina- 
tion, as  in  all  other  cases,  rests  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
full  possession  of  the  separate  elements. 

9.  Under  Sight,  the  sense  of  easy  conception  by  pre- 
eminence, the  examples  of  constructiveness  are  extremely 
copious.  Light  and  shade,  colour,  lustre,  visible  size  or 
dimensions,  shape,  distance,  position, — are  the  constituents 
that  unite  in  the  complex  perceptions  of  sight ;  and  it  is 
possible  to  vary  any  given  combination,  by  putting  out  and 
taking  in  elements  at  pleasura    I  see  or  remember  a  line  of 
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houses :  I  can  iiua^'ne  it  pp>!on;;:^.i  to  douWe  or  triple  the 
leniTth  ;  or  I  can  i rainstorm  the  wh-.^le  line  bv  the  addition  of 
a  st.>r}  to  the  hri^zht.  In  the  Liniscap^  I  see  a  mountain  and 
a  wo^.kI  smu  liiij:  aj^^rt :  I  place  the  Wl.^>d  up.^n  the  niountaiiL 
Or  to  tak^  IL>l»U-s*s  ex;ini:'!e  of  const ructiveness  :*  I  have 
the  idra  of  a  mountain  and  the  idea  of  gold,  and  by  super- 
imj»osin:l  the  one  uf->n  t!ie  .>thvr,  I  can  evoke  the  image  of  a 
mountain  of  goM  The  facility  in  all  such  cases,  depends,  as 
usual,  on  the  [-rrtVct  and  easy  command  the  mind  has  of  the 
separate  ideas,  owing  to  their  g»»d  ideal  persistence.  The 
combination  takes  place  of  its  own  accord,  if  the  elements 
are  once  properly  brought  t<»gether  and  kept,  as  it  were,  in 
close  contact  for  a  sufficient  time.  A  continuance  of  the 
effort  will  enable  us  to  retain  the  new  image,  until  the  parte 
of  it  acquire  a  certain  contiguous  adhesiveness,  after  which 
i  we  shall  |x>ssess  it  as  a  mental  recollection  not  differing 
'  esseutiallv  from  the  recollections  of  thiuLTS  actuallv  seen.  As 
in  former  examples,  the  decomposition  and  recomjKJsition, 
implied  in  the  constructive  effort,  may  be  aided  or  thwarted 
by  emotionsw  Hobbes's  mountain  of  gold  would  emerge  the 
more  readily  that  the  image  is  one  to  excite  men's  feelings, 
being  an  example  of  imagination  in  the  more  limiteil  sense 
of  the  word,  or  in  that  sense  wherein  lies  the  contrast  between 
it  and  the  creations  of  the  intellect  for  scientific  or  practical 
ends.  If  I  see  a  dress,  and  want  to  conceive  it  of  some  other 
colour,  I  can  most  easily  substitute  either  the  colour  that  I 
am  most  familiar  with,  or  the  one  that  I  have  a  special  affec- 
tion for 

•  •  As  when  the  wafer,  or  any  li']i]id  thin^  morcd  at  once  by  dirert 
niovements,  receivtrth  one  motion  comp  ^undod  of  them  aU  ;  so  also  the  brain, 
or  spirit  therein,  having  been  stirred  by  dir<rs  objects,  composeth  an  imagina- 
tion of  divera  conc-.-ptions  that  appeareth  single  to  the  sense.  As  for  example, 
the  sense  showeth  at  one  time  the  figure  of  a  M'-'Nu/iiim,  and  at  another  time 
the  colour  of  ^d;  but  the  imagination  afterwards  hath  them  both  at  once  in 
a gotden  mountain.  From  the  8ame  cause  it  is,  there  appear  unto  us  ca*i*es  in 
the  air,  chimeras,  and  other  monsters  which  are  not  in  rtrum  natwd,  but  havo 
been  conceived  by  the  sense  in  pieces  at  several  times.  And  this  composition 
is  that  which  wo  commonly  call  Jleiiom  of  the  mind.* — Mummm  S^mre, 
chap,  iii.,  i  4. 
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The  re-disposition  of  the  parts  of  an  interior,  or  a  scene, 
severely  tests  the  constructive  faculty.  Wishing  to  re-arrange 
the  furniture  of  a  room,  I  endeavour  to  conceive  beforehand 
the  effect  of  a  proposed  arrangement  So  with  a  garden ;  a 
person  must  have  a  good  retentiveness  of  the  ideas  of  the 
parts,  in  order  to  put  together,  and  hold  firmly,  the  new  plan, 
so  as  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  it  before  taking  any  measures 
to  realize  it.  An  intellect  naturally  pictorial,  or  disposed  to 
retain  visual  images  in  general,  and  an  education  in  the 
particular  subject  operated  upon,  are  the  requisites  for 
success  in  such  an  operation.     The  susceptibility  to  beauty, 

4 

or  to  the  emotional  effects  of  the  several  combinations, 
operates  in  favour  of  every  construction  that  yields  the 
emotion. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  EMOTIONS. 

10.  We  may  revive  emotional  states  by  contiguity  or  by 
similarity,  or  by  a  composition  of  associating  bonds ;  and, 
from  two  or  more  states  thus  revived,  new  emotions  may  be 
generated  by  constructiveness.  I  have  already  touched  upon 
this,  in  speaking  of  the  organic  sensations,  these  being  almost 
purely  emotional  in  their  character.  But  if  we  pass  to  the 
feelings  that  are  more  recoverable  and  more  retainable  in  the 
ideal  form,  we  shall  obtain  examples  of  greater  frequency  in 
actual  occurrence. 

The  problem  is  to  realize  emotions  such  as  we  have  never 
experienced  in  ourselves,  or  have  experienced  too  rarely  to 
recall  them  by  any  effort  of  mere  recollection.  The  feelings 
belonging  to  men  whose  character,  position,  occupation,  &c., 
are  totally  different  from  our  own,  can  in  general  be  conceived 
only  through  a  constructive  process,  operating  upon  feelings 
that  we  do  possess. 

•There  are  certain  elementary  emotions  that  belong  to 
human  nature  in  general,  although  manifested  very  un- 
equally, in  consequence  both  of  primitive  differences  of 
character,  and  of  variety  in  the  outward  circumstances  of 
individuals.     Every  one  has  experience  of  wonder,  of  fear. 
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of  love,  of  power,  of  ancjor,  of  vanity,  of  remorse.  Should 
anv  one  of  the  eleiuentarv  feeliii'rs  be  absent  from  a  charac- 
ter,  no  con>tructive  pri:»ee$s  is  sutiicient  to  create  it ;  what 
construetivene?s  can  produce  is  by  that  ven-  fact  not  ele- 
meutan-.  If,  for  example,  a  person  were  naturally  devoid  of 
the  emotion  of  fear,  this  emotion  could  not  be  generated  by 
any  known  effort  of  construction.  In  like  manner,  the 
irascible  feeling  seems  so  distinct  and  peculiar  that  we  could 
not  be  made  to  conceive  it  without  direct  experience.  Even 
when  an  emotion  not  entirelv  wanting  is  vet  allowed  to 
sleep,  the  ditiiculty  of  naisinj^  it  may  prove  insuperable ; 
thus  it  is,  that  some  men  are  unable  to  enter  into  the  senti- 
ment of  religious  veneration,  and  others  are  disqualified 
from  comprehending  the  pleasures  of  the  fine  arts  ;  one  class 
are  utterly  incapable  of  sympatliizing  v;ith  the  pursuit  of 
scientific  truth,  and  another  can  never  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  feeling  of  disinterested  usefulness. 

The  emotions  that  can  be  acquired  by  construct! veness 
are,  therefore,  the  compound  emotions,  or  some  conceivable 
varieties  of  the  elementary.  We  must  be  able  in  each  case 
to  specify  certain  primary  feelings  possessed  by  the  person 
appealed  to,  the  combination  of  which  in  a  particular  way 
shall  yield  the  emotion  that  we  desire  to  communicate  or 
evoke.  If  the  constituent  elements  are  actually  made  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  in  their  proper  degree,  the  fusion  will  take 
place  as  a  matter  of  coui-se.  Perhaps  the  best  commencing 
exercise  in  this  art  of  conceiving  other  men's  feelings,  would 
be  to  change  the  degree  of  one  of  our  own  emotions.  I  have 
a  certain  disposition  to  take  on  fear.  It  being,  however, 
apparent  that  another  person,  whose  character  I  am  desirous 
of  realizing,  is  susceptible  to  a  much  greater  extent,  I  must 
endeavour  to  assume  for  a  time  a  pitch  of  terror  much 
beyond  my  own.  This  can  be  done  in  various  ways.  I  may 
go  back  upon  times  of  my  life  when  the  emotion  took  a 
greater  hold  of  me ;  I  may  conceive  occasions  and  circum- 
stances of  a  kind  to  produce  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
the  state ;  or  I  may  revert  to  the  particular  subject  that  most 
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easily  depresses  my  courage.  Or,  again,  instead  of  working 
upon  the  emotion  itself,  I  may  exert  my  imagination  to 
construct  objects  of  intense  and  overpowering  terror,  from 
whose  contemplation  a  high  pitch  of  the  feeling  would  arise. 
By  these  means  I  can  be  made  to  assume  an  unwonted 
amount  of  the  feeling,  and  can  approach  to  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  person  supposed,  so  as  to  foreshadow  the  actions 
flowing  from  that  particular  state. 

By  such  endeavours,  one  might  acquire  an  exalted  cast  of 
any  familiar  emotion.  The  exercise  would  cost  both  effort 
and  time,  but  if  we  are  able  to  revive  with  ease  the  past  states 
of  our  own  experience  that  bear  on  the  case,  we  shall  not  be 
long  in  accomplishing  the  end  in  view.  To  acquire  a  new 
degree  of  intensity  of  any  emotion  so  thoroughly,  as  to  be 
able  to  follow  out  all  the  influences  and  consequences  of  the 
feeling,  is  a  very  high  effort,  and  demands  iteration  and 
time ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  implied  in  it  the  process  of 
fixing,  into  a  permanent  possession,  a  state  of  mind  that  has 
been  worked  up  with  labour.  Thus,  for  the  man  that  is  only 
alive  in  a  moderate  degree  to  the  pleasure  of  music,  to  be 
able,  at  any  time,  to  rise  to  the  state  of  an  enthusiast,  so  as 
to  depict  that  character  in  all  its  phases,  there  would  be 
required  a  somewhat  laborious  training.  Writers  whose 
province  it  is  to  trace  out  and  depict  all  the  windings  of 
characters  different  from  their  own,  must  work  themselves 
into  a  number  of  unexperienced  degrees  and  modes  of  feeling, 
as  a  prejjgration  for  their  task. 

11.  The  exercise  of  combining  two  emotions,  so  as  to 
bring  out  a  third  diflferent  from  either,  is  not  intrinsically 
arduous.  Everything  depends  upon  the  facility  of  assuming 
the  elementary  feelings.  If  a  person  has  ever  known  an 
affection  of  the  nature  of  a  passion  for  any  one  object,  such 
an  one  is  capable  of  conceiving,  by  an  effort  of  transference, 
a  passion  for  an  object  very  different  Thus  it  is  that 
Michelet,  in  endeavouring  to  pourtray  the  attachment  of  the 
French  peasant  proprietor  for  his  land,  brings  into  the- 
picture  the   feelings   of  strong   personal   attachment     The 
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difference  of  suV)ject  is  great,  but  tlie  attempt  is  not  therefore 
hopeless.  It  would  doubtless  be  much  easier  to  transfer  the 
feelings  of  love,  in  one  personal  relation,  to  some  other 
relation,  by  making  allowance  for  the  difference,  as  in  passing 
from  friendship  to  marriage,  or  to  the  parental  relation. 

The  historian,  who  has  to  deal  with  extinct  modes  of 
feeling,  and  who  has  to  study  truth  in  his  delineations,  is 
necessarily  nmch  versed  in  the  exercise  now  under  discussion. 
Mr.  Grote  forewarns  his  reader  '  that  there  will  occur  nume- 
rous circumstances  in  the  after  political  life  of  the  Greeks 
which  he  will  not  comprehend  unless  he  be  initiated  into  the 
course  of  their  legendary  associations.  He  will  not  under- 
stand the  fmntic  terror  of  the  Athenian  public  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  on  the  occasion  of  the  mutilation  of  the 
fctatues  called  llermai,  unless  he  enters  into  the  way  in  which 
they  connected  their  stability  and  security  with  the  domici- 
liation of  the  gods  in  the  soiL' — Hist  of  Greece,  Preface. 

CONCRETING  THE  ABSTRACT. 

12.  Under  a  former  head,  I  have  supposed  the  case  of 
fusing  the  properties  of  two  different  objects  so  as  to  make  a 
third  different  from  either.  Given  a  brick  city  and  a  marble 
surface,  to  conceive  a  marble  city.  This  is  to  form  a  new 
concrete  out  of  two  pre-existing  concretes.  But  we  may  go  a 
step  farther.  Given  the  abstract  properties,  to  construct  the 
concrete  whole.  Take,  for  example,  the  geometrical  form  of 
a  pyramid  and  the  colour  of  granite,  and  conceive  the  actual 
object  as  existing  in  nature.  This  is,  in  most  cases,  a  some- 
what more  difficult  operation  than  the  foregoing,  but  can 
hardly  be  said  to  involve  any  new  or  distinct  effort.  If  we 
realize  the  constituent  elements  with  sufficient  vigour,  and 
keep  the  two  together  in  the  mind,  the  construction  is  sure 
to  follow.  If  we  have  but  a  feeble  hold  of  one  or  other  of  the 
parts,  some  exertion  will  be  requisite  to  make  them  fall  into 
their  places  in  the  new  compound 

When  the  plan  and  sections  of  a  building  are  given,  we 
have  the  me^ns  of  realizing  the  form  of  the  solid  building ; 
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when  we  add  the  colour  of  the  surface,  or  the  appearance  of 
the  material  to  the  eye,  the  concrete  emerges  in  all  its  fulness. 
In  this  case,  the  plan  and  sections  would  not  be  enough  to 
give  the  full  solidity,  unless  we  had  previously  seen  solid 
shapes.  We  require  to  fasten  upon  some  remembered  build- 
ing or  form  of  building,  and  to  alter  this  in  the  mind,  till  we 
bring  out  a  correspondence  between  it  and  the  plan  supposed. 
Thus,  in  order  to  realize  a  gothic  church  from  a  builder's 
designs,  the  easiest  way  would  be  to  direct  the  view  upon 
some  church  already  familiar  to  us,  and  on  that  to  make  the 
alteration  prescribed  by  those  designs.  This  is  a  general 
maxim  in  concrete  realization,  and  by  it  we  can  easily  under- 
stand the  conditions  that  render  the  operation  easy.  It  is 
evident  that  a  previous  store  of  well  fixed  objects  of  the  par- 
ticular kind  in  question,  is  the  great  requisite.  If  the  past 
experience  of  the  individual  has  given  great  opportunities  for 
laying  in  such  a  store,  and  if  the  mind  is  naturally  of  a  pic- 
torial and  concrete  order,  the  process  of  new  construction  has 
every  advantage  in  its  favour.  Not  to  speak  of  the  chance  of 
possessing  firm  and  recovemble  ideas  of  objects  approaching 
very  near  the  new  construction,  there  is  a  great  facility  in 
making  the  required  alterations,  if  the  thing  operated  on  is 
vividly  and  easily  held  in  the  view ;  provided  always,  that 
there  is  no  serious  obstruction  from  the  feelings. 

To  imagine  a  country  from  a  map  is  a  case  of  the  same 
natura  The  effort  consists  in  holding  before  the  mind  s  eye 
a  series  of  scenic  views,  in  all  the  richness  of  the  colouring, 
and  all  the  fulness  of  the  details,  while  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  out  and  taking  in,  so  as  to  suit  the  prescribed 
outlines.  An  intellect  rich  in  concrete,  or  living,  conceptions 
of  actual  nature  possesses  the  prime  requisite  for  such  a  task. 

The  mode  of  describing  the  objects  of  natural  history  is 
to  enumerate  the  abstract  properties.  Thus  a  mineral  is 
described  by  such  abstractions  as  crystalline  form,  hardness, 
nature  of  surface,  colour,  lustre,  &c.  Now,  by  a  vigorous 
effort  of  constructive  conception,  one  might  realize  an  actual 
specimen  from  the  assemblage  of  abstract  qualities.     So  with 
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a  plant  or  animal  The  first  condition  of  snccess  is  still  tL  ^ 
same.  The  mind  must  be  well  versed  in  actual  specimens,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  Liv  hold  of  some  concrete  recollection,  bv 
operating  upon  which,  a  new  specimen  will  emerge  possessing 
all  the  pn»perties  of  the  description.  A  botanist  can  readily 
fonn  to  himself  the  picture  of  a  new  plant  from  the  botanica. 
description  ;  a  })erson  less  familiar  with  plants  would  find  the 
construction  laborious,  perhaps  impossible. 

13.  The  more  we  analyze  or  decompose  concrete  objects 
into  the  abstract  qualities  that  make  them  up,  the  more 
difficult  is  it  to  remount  to  the  concrete.  Hence  the  most 
anluous  attempt  of  all  is  to  make  actual  nature  rise  up  out 
of  scientific  and  technical  language, — to  conceive  minerals 
from  a  book  of  mineralogy,  and  the  parts  of  the  human  body 
from  anatomical  description.  This  is  the  repujsive  or  un- 
favourable side  of  science  and  of  abstract  reasoning.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  by  the  process  of  resolving  natural  aggregates 
into  their  ultimate  abstractions,  that  we  obtain  the  means  of 
making  new  constructions  widely  differing  from,  and  superior 
to  anything  that  exists  in  our  experience,  by  which  many 
important  ends  in  human  life  are  fuithered.  New  creations 
of  science,  and  new  devices  of  industry,  result  from  this 
power  of  re-constituting  the  ultimate  abstract  elements  of 
existin<j  thin;:js.  Even  the  artist  will  find  his  account  in  it, 
although  it  is  not  usual  with  him  to  carry  abstraction  so  far 
as  either  the  man  of  science,  or  the  man  of  practice.  Many 
great  poetic  conceptions  are  the  embodiment  of  an  abstract 
idea.  Milton's  personification  of  the  spirit  of  evil  may  be 
quoted  as  an  example, 

REALIZING  OF  REPRESENTATION  OR  DESCRIPTION. 

14  What  is  to  be  said  on  this  head  is  little  else  than  an 
application  of  the  remarks  already  mada  When  we  are 
desired  to  conceive  an  object  differing  from  any  that  we  have 
ever  known,  we  can  do  so  only  by  constructing  it  out  of 
qualities  and  particulars  indicated  in  a  representation  or 
descriptioa    The  machinery  of  representation  for  such  an 
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end  is  known  to  be  very  various ;  including  pictures,  sculp- 
tures, models,  diagrams,  aud,  greatest  of  all,  languaga  If  we 
wish  to  conceive  a  living  human  face  by  means  of  a  coloured 
portrait,  we  require  an  act  of  constructiveness  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  painting  and  the  reality ;  we  must 
fuse  or  combine  a  living  face  with  the  features  of  the  portrait, 
till  the  one  is  completely  adapted  to  the  other.     The  difficulty 

^lies  in  separating  the  suggestive  part  of  the  picture  from  the 
gross  total  of  canvas  and  colour ;  and  the  labour  is  greater 
according  as  the  painter  has  attempted  to  produce  a  work  of 
art,  that  is,  a  pleasing  combination  of  colour  and  forms. 
There  is  here  that  effort  of  analysis,  which  I  have  already 
alluded  to,  as  the  preliminary  of  many  constructions,  render- 
ing them  often  very  hard  to  accomplish.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  sculpture.     An  unartistic  model  (or  wax  image)  is 

'  the  best  medium  for  enabling  the  mind  to  rise  to  the  living 
and  actual  reality. 

15.  Verbal  description  is  the  most  universal  mode  of 
imparting  to  the  mind  new  ideas  and  combinations  ;  and  the 
hearer  or  reader  must  exercise  constructiveness  to  realize  the 
intended  image.  The  one  method  of  procedure  open  to  the 
author  of  the  description  is  to  compose  the  unknow^n  out 
of  the  known  ;  the  hearer » must  then  implement  the  process 
by  the  force  of  his  own  mind,  bringing  together  the  suggested 
particulars  into  a  combined  total,  with  the  requisite  inclusions 
and  exclusions.  Language  is  made  the  medium  for  indicat- 
ing the  things  that  are  to  be  brought  together,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  compound. 

16.  With  regard  to  the  describing  art  in  general,  as 
applicable  to  all  cases  where  a  complex  object  or  scene  has 
to  be  represented  to  the  view,  .the  leading  maxim  is  to 
combine  a  concrete  or  a  type  of  the  whole,  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  parts. ;  This  is  in  accordance  with  what  has  just 
been  laid  down,  respecting  the  best^ethod  of  rising  from 
abstract  elements  to  a  concrete  embodiment.  Some  compre- 
hensive designation  that  may  spread  out  the  main  features 
of  the  object  is  indispensable  to  the  description  ;  and  within 
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this,  tlic  d^'taih  may  be  arranged  in  proper  form  and  order. 
T\n',  foUowin;^  is  a  vfrry  simple  instance  from  Milton,  which 
Hi'f'UiH  as  if  it  could  not  have  been  stated  otherwise  than  he 
li;iH  (lon^; ;  but  art  shows  itself  in  carr}'ing  into  complicated 
case's  til*?  ni''tliorl  that  ai>}>ear3  self-evident  in  easy  cases. 
'Hi*;  words  in  italics  mark  the  comprehensive  designation  or 
type,  the  rest  of  the  description  giving  the  details  : — 

'Dioy  pliicWrd  ihf  »eated  hilU,  with  all  their  load— 
]^H;k!t,  watom,  woftdB — ani  by  the  shaggy  topt 
Uj>-liftin(^,  bore  them  ia  their  hand*.* 

Tlie  power  of  Ixxlying  forth  or  realizing  what  is  described 
in  language  is  one  of  the  meanings  of  Conception,  which  is 
given  by  soaie  writ<TS  in  the  list  of  intellectual  faculties. 

•  Cirlylft's  d«'j*cription  of  tho  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar,  the 
scene  of  Cromwi-li'a  d(K:isive  victory  over  the  Scotch,  is  rendered  vivid  and 
C')ncoivabI(%  in  ons^Kiuonco  of  his  always  prefacing  {Kirticulars  and  details 
by  t<;rms  and  ciiithcts  thit  are  at  once  comprehensive  and  picturesque  : — 

*Tho  tmall  town  of  Dunbar  stands  hiffh  and  windy ^  lookin/^  down  over 
itn  herring  lioats,  over  its  grim  old  castle,  now  much  honeycombed,  on  one 
of  those  projecting  rork  promontories  with  which  that  shore  of  tho  Firth  of 
Forth  is  nichod  and  Vandykcd  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  A  beautiful  sea  ; 
good  land  too,  now  that  tho  plougher  understands  his  trade  ;  a  grim  niched 
birriir  of  tchinntone  shultcring  it  from  the  chafings  and  tumblings  of  the  big 
blue  Oi'rman  Ocean.  Seaward,  St.  Abb's  licad,  of  whinstone,  bounds  your 
Ijorizon  to  tho  cast,  not  very  far  off;  west,  close  by,  is  the  deep  bay,  and 
finhy  little  village  of  Bulhaven  ;  the  gloomy  Bass  and  other  rock-islets,  and 
farther,  tho  hills  of  Fife,  and  foreshadows  of  the  JlighlandSf  are  visible  as  yoa 
look  Hcawiird.  From  tho  bottom  of  Belhaven  Bay  to  that  of  the  next  sea- 
bight  St.  Abb*8-ward,  tho  town  and  its  environs  form  a  peninsula.  Abng 
the  base  of  which  peninsula,  **not  much  above  a  mile  and  a  half  from  sea  to 
Bc»a,"  Oliver  Cromwell's  army,  on  Monday,  2d  of  September,  1650,  stands 
rankt'd,  with  its  tents  and  town  behind  it,  in  very  forlorn  circumstances. 

'  Landward,  as  you  look  from  the  town  of  Dunbar,  there  rises,  some 
short  mile  off,  a  dn,\ky  continent  of  barren  heath  hills ;  the  Lammormoor, 
where  only  mountain  sheep  can  be  at  home.  The  crossing  of  which  by  any 
of  its  boggy  passes  and  brawling  stream-courses,  no  army,  hardly  a  solitary 
Scotch  packman,  could  attempt  in  such  weather.  To  the  edge  of  these 
Lammcrmoor  heights  David  Leslie  has  betaken  himself ;  lies  now  along  the 
utmost  spur  of  them,  a  long  hill  of  considerable  height.  There  lies  he  since 
Sunday  night,  on  the  top  and  slope  of  this  Doon  Hill,  with  the  impassable 
heath  continents  behind  him  ;  embraces,  aa  with  outspread  tiger-claws,  the 
base  lino  of  Oliver's  Dunbar /^/iiimk/o.* 
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The  same  power  is  also  expressed  by  Imagination,  although 
not  amounting  to  what  is  implied  under  this  faculty. 
There  are  three  different  intellectual  operations,  all  based 
upon  our  sense-perceptions — Memory,  or  the  literal  repro- 
duction of  something  experienced ;  Conception,  or  the  pic- 
turing of  what  is  described,  by  means  of  a  constructive 
operation ;  and  Imagination  proper,  which  implies  the  con- 
struction of  something  neither  experienced  nor  presented  to 
MS  in  description  by  others.  Although  these  operations 
progressively  increase  in  difficulty,  yet  there  is  a  common 
aptitude  at  the  bottom.  lie  that  has  the  most  vivid  pictorial 
Memory,  will  have  a  corresponding  facility  in  Conception, 
and  in  the  still  higher  power  of  Imagination. 

CONSTRUCTIVENESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

17.  The  Abstractions,  Inductions,  Deductions,  and  Expe- 
rimental processes  of  science,  which  we  have  already  seen  to 
be  mainly  dependent  upon  the  workings  of  the  law  of  Simi- 
larity, afiford  likewise  examples  of  Construction. 

The  first  in  order  of  the  Scientific  processes  is  Abstrac- 
tion, or  the  generalizing  of  a  single  attribute,  so  as  to  present 
it  to  the  mind,  apart  from  the  other  properties  tliat  usually  go 
along  with  it  in  Nature.  Thus  a  square  in  Euclid  is  an 
abstraction :  in  nature,  squareness  is  always  accompanied 
with  other  properties,  making  the  concrete,  or  actual,  square, 
— a  square  pane  of  glass,  a  square  of  houses,  &c.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  foiming  of  these  abstract  ideas  is  a 
result  of  the  identifying  action  expressed  by  the  law  of 
Similarity.  (See  Similarity,  §  34)  We  have  now  to  point 
out .  the  cases,  where  a  considerable  constructive  effort  is 
required  in  addition  to  the  force  of  identification.  There 
are  abstractions  of  a  peculiar  order  of  subtlety,  which  cannot 
be  arrived  at,  or  embraced  by  the  mind,  except  through 
a  constructive  operation,  adapted  to  the  case  by  much 
study  of  the  particular  instances.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
abstract  idea  of  a  gas.  Here  the  material  eludes  the  senses, 
and  cannot  be  represented   by  either  an  example,  or  an 
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outline, — ^like  a  mountain,  or  a  circle,  or  a  genus  of  plants. 
And  if  the  individual  gases  are  so  difficult  to  represent, 
there  must  be  a  similar  difficulty  in  attaining  an  idea  of 
the  property  common  to  them  all  as  a  class.  A  case  of  this 
nature  must  be  circumvented.  When  we  have  ascertained 
by  experiment  the  properties  of  one  gas,  such  as  the  air,  we 
record  them  in  the  best  language  we  can  o))tain,  by  cora- 
])arison  with  tlie  more  palpable  phenomena  of  solids  and 
fluids.  We  find  that  the  air  is  inert,  and  has  weight ;  that 
it  is  elastic,  like  a  spring  :  but  that  it  is  extremely  light 
Trying  other  gases  we  find  similar  properties  to  hold  good. 
When,  however,  we  experiment  on  the  visible  vapour  of 
water,  we  find  an  absence  of  the  elastic  property  belonging 
to  air  and  invisible  steam ;  in  fact,  this  substance  has 
nothing  in  common  with  aeriform  bodies,  but  lightness  or 
tenuity  ;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  our  discretion,  we  think 
it  right  to  exclude  it  from  the  group,  and  embrace  together 
only  those  that  have  the  property  of  elasticity,  or  spon- 
taneous expansion,  constituting  this  the  defining  mark,  or 
the  abstract  idea  of  the  class. 

By  a  similar  process  of  groping,  experiment,  and  the 
exercise  of  judgment,  the  scientific  world  has  attained  to 
abstract  conceptions  of  the  subtle  properties  expressed  by 
Heat,  Electricity,  Chemical  affinity.  Cell-reproduction,  &c. 
The  definitions  of  these  attributes  are  constructions  laboriously 
worked  out.  Nevertheless,  the  means  of  effecting  them,  so 
far  as  intellect  is  concerned,  is  still  by  the  ordinary  forces  of 
association,  which  bring  up  to  the  view  various  facts,  expres- 
sions, and  comparisons,  in  order  to  make  tentative  combi- 
nations ;  and  these  are  gradually  improved  upon,  as  their 
unsuitability  to  the  particular  phenomena  is  discovered  on 
examination.  An  intellect  well  versed  in  the  kind  of  concep- 
tions necessary,  and  acting  vigorously  in  the  reviving  of  these 
by  association,  is  naturally  qualified  for  the  work.  Next  to 
this,  is  the  second  leading  condition  of  constructiveness  in 
general — a  clear  perception  of  the  subject  to  be  seized,  or  of 
the  particulars  to  be  suited. 
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Possessing  thus  the  material  of  the  construction  and  a 
clear  sense  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  each  new  tentative, 
the  operator  proceeds  to  ply  the  third  requisite  of  construc- 
tiveness — trial  and  error— or  as  Newton  termed  it,  *  patient 
thought,'  to  attain  the  desired  result  This  power  of  patient 
thought  may  repose  upon  a  strong  bent  of  mind  towards 
the  subject  in  hand,  a  passion  or  fascination  for  the  peculiar 
class  of  ideas  concerned,  such  that  these  ideas  can  be 
detained  and  dwelt  upon  without  costing  effort.  The 
mathematical  mind,  in  addition  to  its  intellectual  aptitude 
for  retaining  and  recovering  mathematical  forms,  should  have 
this  congenial  liking  for  these  forms,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for 
original  discovery.  The  number  of  trials  necessary  to  arrive 
at  a  new  construction,  is  commonly  so  great,  that,  without 
something  of  an  affection,  or  fascination,  for  the  subject,  one 
grows  weary  of  the  task.  The  patient  thought  of  the  natu- 
ralist, desirous  of  rising  to  new  classifications,  grows  out  of 
his  liking  for  the  subject,  which  makes  it  to  him  a  sweet 
morsel  rolled  under  the  tongue,  and  gives  an  enjoyment  even 
to  fruitless  endeavours.  This  is  the  emotional  condition  of 
originality  of  mind  in  any  department  When  Napoleon 
described  himself  as  '  un  homme  politiqxce^  we  are  to  inter- 
pret the  expression  as  implying  a  man  of  the  political  fibre  or 
grain,  a  character  whose  charm  of  existence  was  the  handling 
of  political  combinations,  so  that  his  mind  could  dwell  with 
ease  in  this  region  of  ideas. 

18.  What  has  been  said  above,  with  reference  to  the 
Abstractive  process  of  science,  applies  also  to  Induction, — 
the  generalizing  of  propositions,  or  truths.  This  may  be  a 
simple  effort  of  the  reproductive  force  of  similarity  ;  or  there 
may  be  wanted  a  constructive  process  in  addition.  In  gene- 
ralizing the  law  of  the  bending  of  light  in  passing  from  one 
medium  to  another,  Snell  constructed  a  proposition  by  bring- 
ing in  a  foreign  element,  namely,  the  geometrical  sines  of  the 
angles  :  he  found  that  the  degree  of  bending  was  as  the  sine 
of  the  inclination  of  the  ray.     This  is  a  good  example  of  the 

devices  required  to  attain  to  a  general  law.    A  mind  well 
as 
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versed  in  such  foreign  elements,  apt  to  revive  them,  and 
disposed  to  dwell  upon  them,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  happy  fetches  and  combinations  that  clench  great 
principles  of  science. 

19.  In  the  processes  of  Deduction,  by  which  general  laws 
ami  principles  are  applied  to  the  clearing  up  of  particular 
cases,  and  to  the  solving  of  problems,  the  same  constructive 
])i(jcess  has  often  to  be  introduced.  The  mind  being  prepared 
beforehand  with  the  principles  most  likely  for  the  purpose, 
and  having  a  vigorous  power  of  similarity  in  that  region, 
incubates  in  patient  thought  over  the  problem,  trying  and  re- 
jecting, until  at  last  the  proper  elements  come  together  in  the 
view,  and  fall  into  their  places  in  a  fitting  combination. 

The  vast  structure  of  the  matliematical  sciences  is  a 
striking  example  of  constructiveness,  as  distinguished  from 
the  discoveries  of  mere  identification  through  the  law  of 
similarity.  In  Geometry,  in  Algebra,  in  the  higher  Calculus, 
and  in  the  endless  devices  of  refined  analysis,  we  see  an 
apparatus  perfectly  unprecedented,  the  result  of  a  long  series 
of  ai-tificial  constructions  for  the  working  out  of  particular 
ends.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  out  the  course  of 
this  creative  energy ;  the  mental  forces  involved  in  it  being  no 
other  than  those  that  we  have  dwelt  upon. 

20.  In  the  devices  of  Experimental  science,  there  comes 
into  play  a  constructiveness  akin  to  invention  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  air-pump,  for  example,  is  an  illustrious 
piece  of  constinictive  ingenuity.  The  machine  already  in  use 
for  pumping  water  had  to  be  changed  and  adapted  to  suit  the 
case  of  air ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  well  versed 
in  mechanical  expedients,  and  able  to  recall  them  on  slight 
hints  of  contiguity,  or  similarity,  should  go  through  the 
tedious  coui-se  of  trials  that  such  a  case  requii-ed. 

Putting  together  the  applications  of  the  Retentive  power 
of  the  mind  in  Science  (Contiguity,  §  70),  the  explanation 
of  the  operations  of  Abstraction,  Induction,  and  Deduction 
(Similarity,  §  34-6),  and  what  has  now  been  said  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Constructive  operation,  we  have  an  account. 
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as  complete  as  I  am  able  to  give,  of  the  composition  of  the 
Keasoning  faculty,  viewed  in  its  most  comprehensive  appli- 
ication. 

PRACTICAL  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

21.  The  region  of  inventions  for  the  practical  ends  of  life 
might  be  traversed  for  illustrations  of  constructive  genius. 
So,  the  department  of  administrative  capacity  in  every  class 
of  affairs,  and  every  kind  of  business,  might  be  explored  with 
the  same  view. 

Not  one  of  the  leading  mental  peculiarities,  above  laid 
down  as  applicable  to  scientific  constructiveness,  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  constructions  of  practice  : — the  intellectual 
store  of  ideas  applicable  to  the  special  department;  the 
powerful  action  of  the  associating  forces ;  a  very  clear  per- 
ception of  the  end,  in  other  words,  sound  judgment ;  and, 
lastly,  that  patient  thought,  which  is  properly  an  entranced 
devotion  of  the  energies  to  the  subject  in  hand,  rendering 
application  to  it  spontaneous  and  easy. 

With  reference  to  originality  in  all  departments,  whether 
science,  practice,  or  fine  art,  there  is  a  point  of  character  that 
deserves  notice,  as  being  more  obviously  of  value  in  practical 
inventions  and  in  the  conduct  of  business  and  affairs — I  mean 
an  Active  turn,  or  a  profuseness  of  energy,  put  forth  in  trials 
of  all  kinds  on  the  chance  of  making  lucky  hits.  In  science, 
meditation  and  speculation  can  do  much,  but  in  practice,  a 
disposition  to  try  experiments  is  of  the  greatest  service. 
Nothing  less  than  a  fanaticism  of  experimentation  could  have 
given  birth  to  some  of  our  grandest  practical  combinations. 
The  great  discovery  of  Daguerre,  for  example,  could  not  have 
been  regularly  worked  out  by  any  systematic  and  orderly 
research  ;  there  was  no  way  but  to  stumble  on  it,  so  unlikely 
and  remote  were  the  actions  brought  together  in  one  consecu- 
tive procesa  The  discovery  is  unaccountable,  until  we  learn 
that  the  author  had  been  devoting  himself  to  experiments  for 
improving  the  diorama,  and  thereby  got  deeply  involved  in 
trials  and  operations  far  removed  from  the  beaten  paths  of 
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inquiry.  The  energy  that  prompts  to  endless  attempts  was 
found  in  a  surprising  degree  in  Kepler.  A  similar  untiring 
energy — the  union  of  an  active  temperament  with  intense 
fascination  for  his  subject — appears  in  the  character  of  Sir 
William  HerscheL  When  these  two  attribute  are  conjoined  ; 
when  profuse  active  vigour  operates  on  a  field  that  has  an 
unceasing  charm  for  the  mind,  we  then  see  human  nature 
surpassing  itself. 

The  invention  of  Daguerre*  illustrates — by  a  modem 
instance — the  probable  method  whereby  some  of  the  most 
ancient  inventions  were  arrived  at  The  inventions  of  the 
scarlet  dye,  of  glass,  of  soap,  of  gunpowder,  could  have  come 
only  by  accident ;  but  the  accident,  in  most  of  them,  would 
probably  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  engaged  in  numerous 
trials  upon  the  materials  involved.  Intense  application, — 
'days  of  watcliing,  nights  of  waking,* — went  with  ancient 
discoveries  as  well  as  with  modem.  In  the  historical  in- 
stances, we  know  as  much.  The  mental  absorption  of 
Archimedes  is  a  proverb. 

A  remark  may  be  made  here,  applicable  alike  to  Science 
and  to  Practica  Originality  in  either  takes  two  forms — Ob- 
servation or  Experiment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  identifying 
processes  of  Abstraction,  Induction,  and  Deduction  on  the 
other.  In  the  first,  the  bodily  activities  and  the  senses  are 
requisite ;  the  last  are  the  purely  intellectual  forces.  It  is  not 
by  high  intellectual  force  that  a  man  discovers  new  countries, 
new  plants,  new  properties  of  objects  ;  it  is  by  putting  forth 
an  unusual  force  of  activity,  adventure,  inquisitorial  and  per- 
severing search.  All  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the 
observations  and  facts  in  the  first  instance ;  when  these  are 
collected  in  sufficient  number,  a  different  aptitude  is  brought 

*  The  wonderful  part  of  this  discovery  consists  in  the  succession  of 
processes  that  had  to  concur  in  one  operation,  before  any  effect  cuuld  arise. 
Having  taken  a  silver  plate,  iodine  is  first  used  to  coat  the  surface;  the 
surface  is  then  exposed  to  the  light,  but  the  effect  produced  is  not  apparent 
till  the  plate  has  been  immersed  in  the  vapour  of  mercury.  To  faU  upon 
such  a  combination,  without  any  clue  derived  from  previous  knowledge,  an 
innumerable  aeries  of  fruitless  trials  must  have  been  gone  through. 
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to  bear.  By  identifying  aid  assimilating  the  scattered 
materials,  general  properties  and  general  truths  are  obtained, 
and  these  may  be  pushed  deductively  into  new  applica- 
tions ;  in  all  which,  a  powerful  reach  of  Similarity  is  the 
main  requisite ;  and  this  may  be  owned  by  men  totally 
destitute  of  the  active  qualities  necessary  for  observation  and 
experiment. 

22.  Tlie  present  topic  furnishes  a  good  opportunity  for 
singling  out,  for  more  special  notice,  the  quality  of  mind 
known  by  the  name  of  Judgment  I  have  already  included 
a  clear  perception  of  the  end  to  be  served,  as  essential  to  a 
high  order  of  constructive  ingenuity,  simply  because  without 
this,  though  there  may  be  a  great  profusion  of  devices  and 
suggestions  bearing  upon  the  required  combination,  the 
fitting  result  is  really  not  arrived  at.  Some  combination 
short  of  the  exigencies  of  the  case  is  acquiesced  in. 

The  various  regions  of  practice  differ  much  in  respect  of 
the  explicitness  of  the  signs  of  success.  In  some  things 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all ;  we  all  know  when  we  have  made 
a  good  dinner,  when  our  clothing  is  warm,  or  when  a  wound 
has  healed.  The  miller  knows  when  there  is  water  enough 
for  his  mill,  and  the  trader  knows  when  he  has  found  out 
a  good  market.  The  end  in  those  cases  is  so  clear  and 
manifest,  that  no  one  is  deluded  into  the  notion  of  having 
compassed  it,  if  such  be  not  the  fact  But  in  more  complex 
affairs,  where  perfect  success  is  unattainable,  there  is  room  for 
doubts  as  to  the  degree  actually  arrived  at  Thus  in  public 
administration  we  look  only  for  doing  good  in  a  considerable 
majority  of  instances,  and  it  is  often  easy  to  take  a  minority 
for  a  majority.  So  in  acting  upon  human  beings,  as  in  the  arts 
of  teaching,  advising,  directing,  persuading,  we  may  suffer 
ourselves  to  fall  into  a  very  lax  judgment  of  what  we  have 
actually  achieved,  and  may  thus  rest  satisfied  with  easy  exer- 
tions and  flimsily-put- together  advices.  A  sound  judgment, 
meaning  a  clear  and  precise  perception  of  what  is  really 
effected  by  the  contrivances  employed,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  first  requisite  of  the  practical  man.     He  may  be  meagre  in 
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intellectual  resources,  he  may  be  slow  in  getting  forward  and 
putting  together  the  appropriate  devices,  but  if  his  perception 
of  the  end  is  unfaltering  and  strong,  he  will  do  no  mischief 
and  i)ractise  no  quackery.  ?Ie  may  have  to  wait  long  in  order 
to  bring  together  the  apposite  machiner}',  but  when  he  has 
done  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  thorough  judgment, 
the  success  will  be  above  dispute.  Judgment  is  in  general 
more  important  than  fertility ;  because  a  man,  by  consulting 
others  and  studying  what  has  been  already  done,  may 
usually  obtain  suggestions  enough,  but  if  his  judgment  of 
the  end  is  loose,  the  highest  exuberance  of  intellect  is  only 
a  snara 

The  adapting  of  one's  views  and  plans  to  the  opinions 
of  others  is  an  interesting  case  of  constructiveness,  and 
would  illustrate  all  the  ditficulties  that  ever  belong  to  the 
opei-atioa  A  more  abundant  intellectual  suggestiveness  is 
i*equisite,  according  as  the  conditions  of  the  combination  are 
multiplied  ;  we  must  transform  our  plan  into  a  new  one 
containing  the  essentials  of  success,  with  the  addition  that  it 
luust  confonn  to  the  plan  of  some  other  person.  There  is  in 
that  case  a  considerable  amount  of  monil  effort,  as  well  as  of 
intellectual  adaptation  ;  the  giving  way  to  other  men's  views 
being  by  no  means  indifferent  to  our  own  feelings. 

The  subject  of  Speech  in  general  would  present  some 
aspects  of  the  constructive  mechanism  not  hitherto  dwelt 
upon  in  our  exposition.  A  fluent  speaker  constructing 
verbal  combinations  adapted  to  all  the  exigencies  of  meaning, 
grammar,  taste,  and  cadence,  as  fast  as  the  voice  can  utter 
them,  is  an  object  interesting  to  study  in  the  pi*esent  con- 
nexion. The  Italian  Improvisatori  furnish  a  still  higher 
example.  The  sufficiently  rapid  action  of  the  associating 
forces  is  here  of  prime  impoitance.  Real  power  is  not 
usually  identified  with  a  specific  pace  of  mental  movement ; 
a  slow  action  may  be  as  effective  as  a  quick ;  but  in  this 
particular  instance,  the  ready  revival  of  all  the  associations 
that  concur  in  the  common  stream  is  the  main  element  of 
success. 
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FINE  ART  CONSTRUC  TIONS.— IMAGINATION. 

23.  The  grand  peculiarity  of  the  case  now  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  presence  of  an  emotional  element  in  the 
combinations.  In  the  constructions  of  science  and  of  prac- 
tice, a  certain  end  is  to  be  served — the  attainment  of  tnith, 
or  the  working  out  of  a  practical  result ;  and  the  mind  has 
to  choose  means  suitable  to  those  ends,  according  to  the 
rigorous  laws  of  nature's  working.  A  builder  has  to  erect  a 
structure  that  will  defy  wind  and  frost,  and  accommodate  a 
certain  number  of  human  beings.  Nothing  must  enter  into 
liis  plan  that  is  not  calculated  to  effect  these  purposes.  The 
construction  is  considered  a  pure  effort  of  intellect,  because 
it  is  by  intellect  that  we  comprehend  the  laws  and  properties 
of  stone,  wood,  and  iron,  and  choose  out  and  combine  such 
materials  as  will  serve  for  warmth  and  shelter.  We  should 
not  properly  call  this  operation  '  imaginative,'  although  there" 
is  a  constructive  process  gone  through  ;  simply  because  no 
feeling  or  emotion  enters  in  as  an  element,  excepting  the  one 
feeling  of  answering  a  practical  end.  Volition  there  is  in 
abundance,  but  not  emotion  as  understood  in  the  constructive 
processes  of  the  imagination. 

When,  however,  any  practical  construction,  such  as  a 
building,  in  addition  to  the  uses  of  shelter  and  accommoda- 
tion, is  intended  to  strike  the  refined  sensibilities  that  we 
term  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  the  gi'and,  the  picturesque, 
a  turn  must  be  given  to  the  plan  so  as  to  involve  this  other 
end.  Here  we  have  emotion  viewed  in  a  certain  narrow  sense, 
as  exclusive  of  direct  utility  for  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
life.  We  possess  feelings  of  warmth,  of  repletion,  of  repose  ; 
but  these  are  not  consulted  in  fine  art.  The  securing  such 
pleasures  as  these,  and  the  warding  off  the  opposite  pains, 
and  all  pains  connected  with  our  physical  organs,  are  among 
the  ends  of  practical  art.  When  these  practical  ends  are 
secured,  there  are  other  feelings  and  sentiments  belonging  to 
human  nature  that  can  be  touched  in  a  way  to  increase  the 
sum  of  human  happiness.    These  are  variously  called  the 
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pleasures  of  Taste,  the  (esthetic  sensibilities,  the  emotions  of 
Fine  Art ;  and  combinations  shaped  with  the  view  of  gratify- 
ing them  are  called  artistic,  aesthetic,  or  imaginative  composi- 
tions. In  all  such  compositions,  an  element  of  refined  emotion 
is  the  regulating  power,  the  all  in  all  of  the  creative  efifort  * 
24.  In  adducing  examples  of  combinations  controlled  by 

*  Tho  foUowina:  passage  wiU  aid  us  in  working  ont  tho  distinction 
bctwuuu  the  cuuHtt  uctiona  of  ima^^inatiou  and  tho  constructions  of  science 
and  practice :  — 

'  The  trains  of  ono  class  differ  from  those  of  another,  the  trains  of  the 
merchant  for  example,  from  those  of  tho  lawyer,  not  in  this,  that  the  ideas 
follow  one  another  by  any  other  law,  in  the  mind  of  tho  one,  and  the  mind 
ot  the  oth(>r ;  they  follow  by  tho  Siimo  laws  exactly ;  and  are  equaUy  com- 
pos<.d  of  ideas,  mixed  indeed  with  sensations,  in  tho  minds  of  both.  The 
difl'i  renco  consists  in  this,  that  tho  ideas  which  flow  in  their  minds,  and 
compose  their  trains,  are  ideas  of  different  things.  Tl^e  ideas  of  the  lawyer 
are  ideas  of  tho  legal  provisions,  forms,  and  distinctions,  and  of  the  actions, 
bodily  and  mental,  about  which  he  is  conversant  The  ideas  of  the  merchant 
are  equally  ideas  of  the  objects  and  operations,  about  which  ho  is  concerned, 
and  the  ends  towards  which  his  actions  are  dircct<Ml ;  bat  the  objects  and 
operations  themselves  are  remarkably  different.  Tho  trains  of  poets,  also, 
do  not  differ  from  the  trains  of  other  men,  but  perfectly  agree  with  them 
in  this,  that  they  are  composed  of  ideas,  and  that  those  ideas  succeed  ono 
another,  according  to  tho  same  laws,  in  their,  and  in  other  minds.  They 
are  ideas,  however,  of  ver}'  different  things.  Tho  ideas  of  the  poet  are  ideas 
of  all  that  is  most  lovely  and  striking  in  tho  visible  appearance  of  nature, 
and  of  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  tho  actions  and  affections  of  human 
bein^js.  It  thus,  however,  appears  most  manifestly,  that  the  trains  of  poets 
difiler  from  those  of  other  men  in  no  other  way,  than  those  of  other  men 
differ  from  one  another ;  that  they  differ  from  them  by  this  only,  that  the 
ideaK  of  which  they  are  composed,  are  ideas  of  different  things.  There  is  also 
nothini^  surprising  in  this,  that,  being  trains  of  pleasurable  ideas,  they 
should  have  attracted  a  peculiar  degree  of  attention ;  and  in  an  early  age, 
when  poetry  was  tlie  only  literature,  should  have  been  thought  worthy  of  a 
more  particular  naming,  than  the  trains  of  any  other  class.  These  reasons 
Bc<'m  to  account  for  a  sort  of  appropriation  of  tho  name  Imagination  to  tho 
trains  of  tho  poet.  An  additional  reason  may  be  seen  in  another  circum- 
stance, which  also  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  a  law  of  association 
already  propounded ;  namely,  the  obscuration  of  the  antecedent  part  of  a 
train,  which  leads  to  a  subsequent,  more  interesting  than  itself.  In  the  case 
of  the  lawyer,  the  train  loads  to  a  decision  favourable  to  the  side  which  he 
advocates.  Tho  ti-ain  has  nothing  pleasurable  in  itself.  The  pleasure  is  all 
derived  from  tho  end.  Tho  samo  is  the  case  with  the  merchant.  His  trail  s 
are  directed  to  a  particular  end.    And  it  is  the  end  alone  which  gives  a 
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an  emotional  element,  I  %hall  not  confine  myself  to  the 
narrowest  class  of  artistic  feelings,  the  feelings  of  Taste 
properly  so  called  ;  the  fact  being  that,  even  in  the  creations 
of  the  artist,  all  the  strong  emotions  may  come  in  to  swell 
the  current  of  interest,  excepting  only  a  few  of  the  more 
exclusively  animal  feelings.    Rage,  terror,  tenderness,  egotism, 

▼alae  to  the  train.  The  end  of  the  metaphysical,  and  the  end  of  the  mathe- 
matical inquirer  is  the  discovery  of  truth ;  their  trains  are  directed  to  that 
object ;  and  are,  or  are  not,  a  source  of  pleasure,  as  that  end  is,  or  is  not, 
attained.  But  the  case  is  perfectly  different  with  the  poet.  His  train  is  its 
own  end.  It  is  all  delightful,  or  the  purpose  is  frustrate.  From  the 
established  laws  of  association,  this  consequence  unavoidnbly  followed  ;  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  trains  of  those  other  classes,  the  interest  of  which  was 
concentrated  in  the  end,  attention  was  withdrawn  from  the  train  by  being 
fixed  on  the  end,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  train 
itself  being  the  only  object,  and  that  pleasurable,  the  attention  was  wholly 
fixed  upon  the  train  ;  that  hence  the  train  of  the  poet  was  provided  with  a 
name ;  that,  in  the  cases  of  the  trains  of  other  men,  where  the  end  only  was 
interesting,  it  was  thought  enough  that  the  end  itself  should  be  named,  the 
train  was  negl(H:ted. 

'  In  conformity  with  this  observation,  wo  find  that  wherever  there  iji  a 
train  which  leads  to  nothing  beyond  itself,  and  has  any  pretension  to  tho 
character  of  pleasurable  (the  various  kinds  of  reverie,  for  example)  it  is 
allowed  the  name  of  Imagination.  Thus  we  say  that  Rousseau  indulged  his 
imagination,  when,  as  he  himself  describes  it,  lying  on  his  back,  in  his  boat, 
on  the  litUe  lake  of  Vienne,  he  delivered  himself  up  for  hours  to  trains,  of 
which,  he  says,  the  pleasure  surpassed  every  other  enjoyment. 

'  Professor  Dui^ald  Stewart  has  given  to  the  word  Imagination  a  tech- 
nical meaning,  without,  as  it  appears  to  mo,  any  corresponding  advantage. 
He  confines  it  to  the  cases  in  which  the  mind  forms  now  c^jmbinations  ;  or, 
as  he  calls  them,  creations ;  that  is,  to  cases  in  which  the  ideas  which  compose 
the  train  do  not  come  together  in  the  same  combinations  in  which  sensations 
had  ever  been  received.  But  this  is  no  specific  difierence.  This  happens  in 
every  train  of  any  condderable  length,  wliether  directed  to  any  end,  or  not 
•80  directed.  It  is  implied  in  every  wish  of  the  child  to  fiy,  or  to  jump  over 
the  house ;  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  his  playful  expressions,  as  puss  in 
boots,  a  hog  in  armour,  a  monkey  preaching,  and  so  on.  It  is  manifested  in 
perfection  in  every  dream.  It  is  well  known  that,  for  the  discovery  of  truths 
in  philosophy,  there  is  a  demand  for  new  trains  of  thought,  multitudes  of 
which  pass  in  review  before  tho  mind,  are  contemplated,  and  rejected,  before 
the  happy  combination  is  attained,  in  which  the  discovery  is  involved.  If 
imagination  consists  in  bringing  trains  before  tho  mind  involving  a  number 
of  new  combinations,  imagination  is  probably  more  the  occupation  of  th» 
philosopher  than  of  the  poet.' — Mill's  AnalysiSy  voL  i.  p.  131« 
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are  not  (esthetic  emotions,  but  still  the  artist  uses  them  in 
his  compositions.  I  should  also  remark  that  the  influence 
of  the  emotions,  while  just  and  legitimate  in  the  artistic 
sphere,  is  usually  a  source  of  corruption  and  bias  in  the 
combinations  that  have  truth  or  practice  for  their  end.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  imagination  is  not  to  occupy 
the  place  of  judgment  and  reason. 

The  emotion  of  Terror  gives  a  character  to  all  the  ideas 
or  notions  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  feeling.  A  man 
once  thoroughly  terrified  sees  only  objects  of  dread.  It  is 
difficult  to  fonn  any  combinations  free  of  this  element 
Ghosts  and  hobgoblins  fill  the  imagination  of  the  super- 
stitious, while  more  substantial  forms  of  evil  haunt  a  mind 
unaflected  by  the  dread  of  the  supernatural.  The  terrified 
imagination  is  powerful  to  form  creations  of  terror,  such  as 
may  prove  an  interesting  excitement  to  the  cool  spectator, 
but  which  are  also  likely  to  vitiate  the  truth  of  any  narra- 
tive of  matter  of  fact  given  out  under  the  influence  of  the 
moment.  Hence  the  accounts  that  a  terror-stricken  and 
routed  army  relate  as  to  the  numbers  and  power  of  the 
enemy  on  its  heels ;  hence  the  exaggerations  that  prevail  in 
the  public  mind  on  occasions  of  popular  panic.  We  see  the 
power  of  an  emotion,  not  merely  to  give  its  own  character  to 
the  conceptions  formed  on  all  subjects,  but  to  induce  belief 
in  the  full  and  exact  reality  of  such  conceptions. 

With  reference  to  examples  of  constructiveness  of  the 
class  now  cited,  I  may  repeat  the  remark  already  made,  to 
the  effect  that  no  new  principle  of  association  is  at  work  in 
making  an  original  combination ;  the  only  thing  requisite 
being  the  presence  or  concurrence  of  the  proper  ingredients 
as  furnished  by  the  working  of  Contiguity  and  Similarity. 
When  these  ingredients  appear  in  the  mind  together,  they 
fall  into  their  places  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  present 
instance,  and  in  all  imaginative  or  emotion-ruled  combina- 
tions, the  laws  of  association  can  be  proved  to  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  constituents  of  the  combination ;  for  we  know 
that  each  strong  feeling  or  passion  has,  associated  with  it  in 
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the  mind,  a  large  number  of  kindred  objects,  in  consequence 
of  the  previous  frequent  companionship  of  such  objects  with 
the  feeling.  The  passion  of  terror  is  connected  with  the 
things  that  have  roused  the  feclin*]^  in  the  course  of  each 
one*8  experience  ;  one  man  has  associations  between  it  and  a 
cruel  parent  or  master,  another  with  money  losses,  a  third 
with  attacks  of  illness,  a  fourth  with  defamation,  a  fifth  with 
religious  workings ;  and  most  men  are  familiar  with  a 
plurality  of  causes  of  dread.  Wlien,  therefore,  the  feeling  is 
once  excited,  no  matter  how,  these  often- experienced  adjuncts 
start  up  and  possess  the  mind,  and  mix  themselves  with 
the  other  ideas  of  the  situation,  so  as  to  constitute  a  medley 
or  compound  of  images,  with  terror  as  the  predominating 
tone.  Seeing  the  approach  of  a  hurried  messenger  with 
distracted  countenance,  the  trader's  mind  is  already  full  of 
disasters  at  sea  or  depressions  of  the  market,  the  parent  of  a 
soldier  is  made  to  think  of  the  calamities  of  warfare,  the 
usurper  is  ready  with  the  anticipation  of  a  popular  rising. 

An  exactly  parallel  illustration  might  be  given  from  the 
passion  of  Anger.  Once  roused,  this  passion  resuscitates  the 
objects  in  harmony  with  it,  and  puts  together  combinations 
wherein  these  enter  as  elements.  Tlie  fanaticism  of  rage  and 
hatred  ascribes  every  diabolical  impulse  to  the  unfortunate 
object  of  the  feeling ;  all  the  things  that  have  customarily 
inspired  anger  are  brought  forward  by  contiguous  association, 
and  the  instigator  of  the  present  outburst  is  looked  on  as 
guilty  of  innumerable  crimes,  in  addition  to  the  offence  of 
the  moment.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  not  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Party-rage  brands  opponents 
with  the  most  unheard-of  crimes;  the  term,  'calumny,'  ex- 
presses this  surplus  of  accusation  against  those  that  have 
excited  the  passion  of  hate. 

25.  The  purely  Egotistic  feelings  are  remarkable  for  the 
superstructure  of  imaginative  creations  that  they  can  rear. 
Self-complacency  suggests  merits  and  virtues,  and  constructs 
an  estimate  of  self  most  flattering.  Vanity  sets  up  pictures 
of  admiring  assemblios  and  devoted  worshippers.     But  most 
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curioiis  of  nil  are  the  day-dreams  of  ambition  in  a  sanguine 
temi)cmment ;  these  will  embrace  a  whole  history  of  the 
future,  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  of  wonders  and 
triumphs,  which  is  not  only  constnicted  without  labour,  but 
whose  construction  no  labour  can  arrest.  In  former  sections, 
we  have  adverted  to  the  difficult  efforts  of  constructiveness  ; 
we  have  seen  how  hard  it  often  is  to  comply  with  the 
numerous  conditions  that  a  construction  must  fulfil,  or  to 
give  a  place  to  all  the  ini^redients  that  should  be  represented 
in  it ;  so  much  so,  that  tlie  attempt  may  have  to  be  repeated 
time  after  time,  before  everything  falls  into  the  proper 
places.  A  scientific  man  framing  a  definition  for  a  very  com- 
prehensive class  of  objects,  a  mechanician  constructing  a  new 
machine,  a  politician  devising  a  state  expedient,  a  general 
circumventing  a  hostile  army, — will  be  each  engaged  in 
deliberations,  for  days  or  months,  ere  the  proper  combinations 
occur  to  the  mind.  One  suggestion  includes  something  to  be 
avoided,  another  omits  something  that  ought  to  be  present, 
and  long  delays  and  repeated  substitutions  and  trials  precede 
the  successful  termination  of  the  stiniggla  But  in  the  case 
now  supi)osed,  all  is  dilfercnt :  stupendous  constructiveness, 
unbounded  originality,  flow  out  at  once  as  fast  as  thought  can 
evolve  itself.  Wherein  lies  the  remarkable  difference  in 
those  two  forms  of  constructiveness  ?  The  immortal  crockerv 
merchant  coni^tructed,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  lengthened  fiction, 
totally  distinct  from  anything  he  had  ever  seen  realized  in 
actual  life.  Why  has  emotion  such  power  ?  The  answer  is 
simple.  A  predominating  emotion,  such  as  Ambition,  is 
every  day  at  work  associating  itself  with  objects  and  incidents 
suited  to  gratify  it  The  feeling  is  called  into  play  by  every 
spectacle  of  power  and  grandeur  that  meets  the  eye,  or  is 
presented  in  story.  The  associating  link  is  soon  forged  in  the 
hot  fire  of  passion  ;  and,  after  months  and  years  of  indulgence 
of  a  favourite  emotion,  a  rich  growth  of  the  corresponding 
objects  and  ideas  is  formed  and  ready  to  flow  out,  at  any 
moment  when  the  feeling  is  roused  Imagination  in  those 
circumstances  becomes  a  power  needing  restraint,  rather  than 
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an  effort  of  laboured  construct! veness.  The  foregone  associa- 
tions with  the  feeling  are  so  copious,  that  they  present  them- 
selves freely  for  any  purpose.  Construction  is  easy  where 
materials  are  abundant  and  the  conditions  few  :  the  owner  of 
the  crockery-basket  had  amassed  pictures  of  happiness  and 
grandeur,  which  required  only  to  bft  cast  into  a  consecutive 
oixler  to  make  his  epic,  and  an  extempore  effort  was  enough 
for  this.  The  only  condition  was  to  satisfy  one  feeling  ;  all 
restrictions  were  thrown  aside,  and  he  had  plenty  of  images 
to  suit  the  single  emotion  that  lorded  it  over  his  dream. 
Very  diffei*ent  would  have  been  the  pace  of  his  execution,  if 
he  had  insisted  that  this  foreshadowing  of  his  career  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  stern  experience  of  human  life  ;  if 
his  picture  should  have  been  regulated  by  natural  calculation, 
founded  on  known  realities.  This  would  have  dried  up  his 
facility  in  a  moment ;  he  would  then  have  been  in  the  con- 
trasted position,  above  described,  of  the  man  of  science,  or 
the  man  of  business  ;  a  feeling  might  have  still  been  the  end, 
but  purely  intellectual  estimates  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  the 
world  would  have  entered  into  his  construction  of  the  means. 
The  reconciliation  of  his  desires  with  the  resources  of  his 
position  would  have  been  as  arduous  as  a  string  of  airy 
successes  was  easy.  The  process  might  have  had  ever  so 
much  of  the  constructive  intellect,  and  the  combination 
might  have  been  ever  so  original ;  but  the  term  '  imagination ' 
would  no  longer  be  used  to  describe  it. 

26.  The  Fine  Art  emotions,  properly  so  called,  the 
emotions  of  harmony,  beauty,  sublimity,  picturesqueness, 
pathos,  humour,  become  associated,  in  the  artistic  mind,  with 
the  objects  that  radiate  the  influence  on  the  beholder.  From 
the  materials  thus  stored  up  and  reproduced  by  association 
the  artist  makes  his  constructions.  I  have  in  a  former 
chapter  (Contiguity,  §  75)  adverted  to  the  mental  equip- 
ment suitable  to  the  artist  in  any  department ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  what  I  have  endeavoured  to 
illustrate,  throughout  the  present  chapter,  that,  when  all  the 
elements  are  present  that  fit  into  a  particular  construction, 
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they  will  take  their  places  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
labour  consi.st.s  in  getting  up  the  constituent  parts  from  the 
repositorit'S  of  the  mind,  and'in  choosing  and  rejecting  until 
the  end  in  view  is  com])letely  answered.  Because  the 
imaginations  of  a  dreamer  are  easy  and  fluent,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  imaginations  of  a  musician,  an  architect,  or  a 
jjoet,  shall  be  eijually  easy,  although  in  principle  the  same 
bi'ing  governed  by  an  emotion  powerfully  developed  and 
richly  associated  with  material  The  artist  has  more  strin- 
gent conditions  to  fulfil  than  the  dix?amer.  He  has  to  satisfy 
the  reigning  feeling  of  his  piece, — the  melody,  harmony, 
])athos,  humour,  of  the  composition ;  he  has  also  to  make 
this  eiVect  ai)parent  to  the  minds  of  others  ;  he  has  moreover 
to  exclude  many  effects  discordant  to  the  taste  of  his  audi- 
ence ;  and,  if  his  work  be  the  decomtion  of  some  object  of 
common  xisefulness,  he  has  to  save  the  utilities  while  in 
search  of  the  amenities.  Every  new  restriction  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  a  combining  effort ;  and  an  artist  may  be  so 
trammelled  with  conditions,  that  the  exercise  of  imagination 
shall  be  rendered  as  lalx)ri(ais  as  any  construction  of  the 
riMison.  To  call  up  combinations  that  produce  powerful  and 
rich  effects  uiH^n  the  minds  of  men  is  not  easy  in  any  art ; 
but  the  gathered  abundance  of  the  artistic  iutellect  is  the 
secret  of  the  power.  The  moixi  rich  the  granary  of  material, 
th.e  more  is  the  artist  pri»i>jired  to  submit  to  the  numerous 
conditions  involved  in  a  nnilly  great  performance. 

27.  I  do  not  puriK^se  at  present  to  enter  upon  a  minute 
illustration  of  the  mental  pnx^esses  of  art-constructioiL 
jSot  only  would  a  large  space  l>o  re<iuisite  for  spreading  out 
the  examples  in  detail,  but  there  would  soon  come  to  be 
in  vol  veil  a  stnnuious  pi'^lemical  discussion,  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  thev^ries  of  art  that  seem  to  me  erroneous. 
Conceiving,  as  I  do.  that  the  first  object  of  an  artist  is  to 
gratify  the  feelings  of  taste,  or  the  pro^^er  aesthetic  emotions, 
I  cannot  assent  to  the  curn^nt  maxim  that  nature  is  his 
standanl,  or  truth  his  chief  end.  On  the  contrar\*,  I  believe 
that  these  aiv  precisely  the  conditions  of  the  scientific  man ; 
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he  it  is  that  should  never  deviate  from  nature,  and  that 
•should  care  for  truth  before  all  other  things.  The  artist's 
standard  is  feeling,  his  end  is  refined  pleasure ;  he  goes  to 
nature,  and  selects  what  chimes  in  with  his  feelings  of 
artistic  effect,  and  passes  by  the  rest  He  is  not  even  bound 
to  adhere  to  nature  in  her  very  choicest  displays  ;  his  own 
,  taste  being  the  touchstone,  he  alters  the  originals  at  his  will. 
The  scientific  man,  on  the  other  hand,  must  embrace  eveiy 
fact  with  open  arms ;  the  most  nauseous  fungus,  the  most 
loathsome  reptile,  the  most  pestilential  vapour,  must  be 
scanned  and  set  forth  in  all  its  details. 

The  amount  of  regard  that  the  artist  shows  to  truth,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  is  nearly  as  follows.  In  the  purely 
effusive  arts,  such  as  music  or  the  dance,  truth  and  nature  are 
totally  irrelevant ;  the  artist's  feeling,  and  the  gratification  of 
the  senses  of  mankind  generally,  are  the  sole  criterion  of  the 
effect  So,  in  the  fancies  of  decorative  art,  nature  has  very 
little  place  ;  suggestions  are  occasionally  derived  from  natural 
objects,  but  no  one  is  bound  to  adopt  more  of  these  than  good 
taste  may  allow.  Nobody  talks  of  the  design  of  a  calico  as 
being  true  to  nature ;  it  is  enough  if  it  please  the  eye.  '  Art 
is  art  because  it  is  not  nature.'  The  artist  provides  dainties 
not  to  be  found  in  nature.  There  are,  however,  certain 
departments  of  art  that  differ  considembly  from  music  and 
fanciful  decoration,  in  this  respect,  namely,  that  the  basis  of 
the  composition  is  generally  something  actual,  or  something 
derived  from  the  existing  realities  of  nature  or  lifa  Such  are 
painting,  poetry,  and  romanca  In  these,  nature  gives  the 
subject,  and  fne  artistic  genius  the  adornment  Now, 
although,  in  their  case  also,  the  gratification  of  the  senses  and 
the  aesthetic  sensibilities  is  still  the  aim  of  the  artist,  he  has 
to  show  a  certain  decent  respect  to  our  experience  of  reality 
in  the  management  of  his  subject;  this  not  being  purely 
imaginary,  like  the  figures  of  a  calico,  but  chosen  from  the 
world  of  reality.  Hence,  when  a  painter  makes  choice  of  the 
human  figure,  in  order  to  display  his  harmonies  of  colour, 
and  beauties  of  form,  and  picturesqueness  of  grouping, — he 
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iMiiiht  in>t  to  shock  our  feeliug  of  truth  and  consistency,  by  a 
>\uU'  ilt|»aiJuru  fn.>ni  tlie  usual  pn.»portion3  of  humanity.  We 
\\o  not  look  f«»r  anatomical  exactness :  we  know  that  the 
^imlii's  ot*  an  artist  do  not  imply  the  knowleilge  of  a  pi-ofessor 
yi  anatomy  ;  but  we  exi>tK!t  that  the  main  features  of  reality 
sliall  bo  ailhcitMl  to.  In  like  manner,  a  poet  is  not  great 
Uvauso  lio  exhibits  human  nature  with  literal  fidelity  ;  to  do 
that  wiuild  make  the  reputation  of  a  historian  or  a  mental 
philojH»plicr.  Tiie  poet  is  great  by  his  metres,  his  cadences, 
his  tmap>s.  his  i)icturesque  groupings,  his  graceful  narrative, 
his  tAaltation  t)f  reality  into  the  region  of  ideality ;  and  if,  in 
*loin^  all  this,  he  avoid  serious  blunders  or  gross  exaggera- 
Mv»ns  ho  passes  without  rebuke,  and  earns  the  unqualified 
iu^nours  of  his  genius. 

•JS.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  artistic  with  the  tnie, — 
art  with  nature,— has  given  birth  to  a  middle  school,  in  whose 
pnnluotious  a  restraint  is  put  upon  the  flights  of  pure  imagi- 
nation, and  which  claims  the  merit  of  informing  the  mind  as 
lv»  tho   rt^alities  of  the  world,  while  gratifying  the  various 
»rsthotio  emotions.     Instead  of  the  tales  of  Fairy-Land,  the 
Arabian   Nights,  the   Romances  of  Chivalry,  we  have  the 
tnodorn  novelist,  with  his  pictures  of  living  men  and  manners, 
lu   painting,  we  have  natural  scenery,  buildings,  men,  and 
.numals.  represented  with  scrupulous  exactness.    The  sculptor 
.ihd  tho  painter  exercise  the  vocation  of  producing  portraits 
[\\M  shall  hand  down  to  future  ages  the  precise  lineaments  of 
ilu»  men  and  women  of  their  genei-ation.     Hence,  the  study  of 
M.iiuro  has  become  a  main  element  in  artistic  education;  and 
I  III*  artist  often  speaks  as  if  the  exhibition  of  truth  were  his 
pmno  endeavour,  and  his  highest  honour.     It  is  probably 
I  III*  attempt,  to  subject  imagination  to  the  conditions  of  truth 
•nut  nvility,  that  has  caused  the  singular  transference  above 
'iitiomnl,  whereby  the  detinition  of  science  has  been  made 
(lotinition  of  art 

Now,  I  have  every  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  the 
ill  4»H»king  artist  Indt\Hl.  the  importance  of  the  recon- 
IhUoii  that  he  aims  at  is  undeniable.     It  is  no  slight  matter 
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to  take  out  the  sting  from  pleasure,  and  to  avoid  corrupting 
our  notions  of  reality,  while  gratifying  our  artistic  sensibilities. 
A  sober  modern  romancist  does  not  outrage  the  probabilities 
of  human  life,  nor  excite  delusive  and  extravagant  hopes,  in 
the  manner  of  the  middle-age  romances.  The  change  is  in  a 
good  direction. 

Nevertheless,  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  distinction 
between  the  degree  of  truth  attainable  by  an  artist,  and  the 
degree  of  truth  attained  by  a  man  of  science  or  a  man  of 
business.  The  poet,  let  him  desire  it  never  so  much,  cannot 
study  realities  with  an  undivided  attention.  His  readers  do 
not  desire  truth  simply  for  its  own  sake ;  neither  will  they 
accept  it  in  the  severe  forms  of  an  accurate  terminology. 
The  scientific  man  has  not  wantonly  created  the  diagrams  of 
Euclid,  the  symbols  of  Algebra,  or  the  jargon  of  technical 
Anatomy ;  he  was  forced  into  these  repulsive  elements, 
because,  in  no  other  way,  could  he  seize  the  realities  of 
nature  with  precision.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  utmost 
plenitude  of  poetic  genius  shall  ever  be  able  to  represent  the 
world  faithfully,  by  discarding  all  these  devices  in  favour  of 
flowery  ornament  and  melodious  metre.  We  ought  not  to 
look  to  an  artist  to  guide  us  to  truth ;  it  is  enough  for  him 
that  he  do  not  mis-guide  us. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ARISTOTLE. 

To  understand  Aristotle's  Psycholof^y,  we  mast  look  at  it  in 
comparison  with  the  views  of  other  ancient  Greek  phiiosophen; 
on  the  same  subject,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  will  permit.  Of 
these  ancient  philosophers,  none  have  been  preserved  to  us 
except  Plato,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Epiknrus,  reckoning  the 
poem  of  Lucretius  as  a  complement  to  the  epistolary  remnants  of 
Epikurns  himself.  The  predecessors  of  Aristotle  (apart  from 
Plato)  are  known  only  through  small  fragments  from  themselves, 
and  imperfect  notices  by  others ;  among  which  notices  the  best 
are  from  Aristotle  himself. 

Li  the  Tima?ns  of  Plato,  we  find  Psychology,  in  a  very  large 
and  comprehensive  sense,  identified  with  Kosmology.  The 
Kosmos,  a  scheme  of  rotatory  spheres,  has  both  a  soul  and  a 
body  : — of  the  two,  the  soul  is  the  prior,  grander,  and  pre- 
dominant, though  both  of  them  are  constructed  jor  put  together 
by  the  Divine  Architect  or  Demiurgus.  The  Kosmical  soul, 
rooted  at  the  centre,  and  stretched  from  thence  through  and 
around  the  whole,  is  indued  with  self-movement,  and  with  the 
power  of  initiating  movement  in  the  Kosmical  body :  moreover, 
being  cognitive  as  well  as  motive,  it  includes  in  itself  three 
ingredients  mixed  together : — 1.  The  Same — the  indivisible  and 
unchangeable  essence  of  Ideas ;  2.  The  Diverse — the  Plural— 
the  divisible  bodies  or  elements ;  3.  A  third  compound,  formed  of 
both  these  ingredients  melted  into  one.  As  the  Kosmical  Soul 
is  intended  to  know  all  the  three — Idem,  Diversum,  and  Idem 
with  Diversum  in  one;  so  it  must  comprise  in  its  own  nature 
all   the  three  ingredients,  according  to  the  received  Axiom — 
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Like  knows  like — Like  is  known  by  like.*  The  ingredients  arc 
Mended  together  according  to  a  scale  of  harmonic  proportion. 
The  element  Idem  is  placed  in  an  even  and  undivided  rotation 
of  the  outer  or  sidereal  sphere  of  the  Kosmos ;  the  element 
Diversum  is  distribnced  among  the  rotations,  all  oblique,  of  the 
seven  interior  plaiietarj'  spheres,  that  is,  the  five  planets,  with  the 
Sun  and  Moon.  Impressions  of  identity  and  diversity,  derived 
either  from  the  ideal  and  indivisible,  or  from  the  sensible  and 
divisible,  are  thus  circulated  by  the  kosmical  soul  throughout  its 
own  entire  ranije,  vet  without  either  voice  or  sound.  Reason 
and  Science  are  propagated  by  the  Circle  of  Idem :  Sense  and 
Opinion,  by  those  of  Diversum.  When  these  last-mentioned 
Circles  are  in  right  movement,  the  opinions  circulated  are  true 
and  trustworthy. 

It  is  thus  that  Plato  Wgius  his  Psychology  with  Kosmology  ; 
the  Kosmos  is  in  his  view  a  Divine  Immortal  being  or  animal, 
composed  of  a  spherical  rotatory  body  and  a  rational  soul, 
cognitive  as  well  as  motive.  Among  the  tenants  of  this  Kosmos 
are  included,  not  only  gods,  who  dwell  in  the  peripheral  or 
celestial  regions,  but  also  men,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fishes. 
These  tour  inhabit  the  more  central  or  lower  regions  of  air,  earth, 
Hud  water.  In  describing  men  and  the  inferior  animals,  Plato 
takes  his  departure  from  the  divine  Kosmos,  and  proceeds  down- 
wards by  successive  stages  of  increasing  degeneracy  and  corrup- 
tion. The  cranium  of  man  was  constructed  as  a  little  Kosmos, 
including  in  itself  an  immortal  i*atioual  soul,  composed  of  the 
same  materials,  though  diluted  and  adulterated,  as  the  kosmical 
soul ;  and  moving  with  the  like  rotations,  though  disturbed  and 
irregular,  suited  to  a  rational  soul.  This  cranium,  for  wise  pur- 
poses which  Phito  indicates,  was  elevated  by  the  gods  upon  a 
tall  body,  with  attached  limbs  for  motion  in  dilfeivnt  directions — 
forward,  backward,  upward,  downward,  to  the  right  and  left-t 
Within  this  body  were  included  two  inferior  and  mortal  souls ; 
one  in  the  thoracic  region  near  the  heart,  the  other  lower  down 
below  the  diaphragm,  in  the  abdominal  region ;  but  both  of  them 
fastened  or  rooted  in  the  spinal  marrow  or  curd,  which  formed  a 
continuous  lino  with  the  brain  above.      Those  two  souls   were 

•  See  this   doctriiio  of  the  Tima?ii9   more  fully  t-xponndod  in  Grotr's 
*  Plato  and  the  Other  Comj'anjons  of  S'kiati  ?*/  Vol.  III.,  c.  30,  p.  'JJO-i  Jo  *.h|. 
i  riato,  Timieu;*,  p.  4i  ii. ;  GioLc's  Tiato,  Voi.  111.,  c.  3G,  p.  2o4. 
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both  emotional ;  the  higher  ov  thoracic  soul  being  the  seat  of 
courage,  energy,  anger,  &c.,  while  to  the  lower  or  abdominal  soul 
belonged  appetite,  desires,  love  of  gain,  &c.  Both  of  them  were 
intended  as  companions  and  adjuncts,  yet  in  the  relation  of  depend- 
ence and  obedience,  to  the  rational  soul  in  the  cranium  above ; 
which,  though  unavoidably  debased  and  perturbed  by  such  unwor- 
thy companionship,  was  protected  partially  against  the  contagion 
by  thedifierence  of  location — the  neck  being  built  up  as  an  isthmus 
of  separation  between  the  two.  The  thoracic  soul,  tho  seat  of 
courage,  was  placed  nearer  to  the  head,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
the  medium  for  transmitting  influence  from  the  cranial  soul  above, 
to  the  abdominal  soul  below ;  which  last  was  at  once  the  least 
worthy  and  the  most  difficult  to  control.  The  heart,  being  tho 
initial  point  of  the  veins,  received  the  orders  and  inspirations  of 
the  cranial  soul,  transmitting  them  onward  through  its  many 
blood-channels  to  all  the  sensitive  parts  of  the  body ;  which  were 
thus  rendered  obedient,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  authority  of 
man's  rational  nature.*  The  unity  or  communication  of  the 
three  souls  was  kept  up  through  the  continuity  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal column. 

But  though,  by  these  arrangements,  the  higher  soul  in  the 
cranium  was  enabled  to  control  to  a  certain  extent  its  inferior 
allies,  it  was  itself  mach  disturbed  and  contaminated  bv  their 
reaction.  The  violence  of  passion  and  appetite,  the  constant 
processes  of  nutrition  and  sensation  pervading  the  whole  body, 
the  multifarious  movements  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  in  all 
varieties  of  direction, — these  causes  all  contributed  to  agitate  and 
to  confuse  the  rotations  of  the  cranial  soul,  perverting  the  arith- 
metical proportions  and  harmony  belonging  to  them.*  The 
Circfts  of  Same  and  Diverse  were  made  to  convey  false  informa- 
tion ;  and  the  soul,  for  some  time  after  its  first  junction  with  the 
body,  became  destitute  of  intelligence.t  In  mature  life,  indeed, 
the  violence  of  tho  disturbing  causes  abates,  and  the  man  may 
become  more  and  more  intelligent,  especially  if  placed  under 
appropriate  training  and  education.  But  in  many  causes,  no 
such  improvement  took  place ;  and  the  rational  soul  of  man  was 
irrecoverably  spoiled ;  so  that  new  and  worse  breeds  were  formed, 
by  successive  steps  of  degeneracy.      The   first  stage,   and  the 

•  Plato,  TimaBua,  p.  70 ;  Grote'e  Plato,  Vol.  III.,  p.  271-272. 
t  Plato,  Tim83u»,  p.  43-44 ;  Grot©*»  Plato,  Vol.  III.,  p.  262-264. 
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least  amonnt  of  degeneracy,  was  exhibited  in  tlio  formation  of 
woman — the  origiual  type  of  man  not  having  included  diversity 
of  sex.  By  farther  steps  of  degradation,  in  different  ways,  the 
inferior  animals  were  formed — birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fishes.* 
In  each  of  these,  the  rational  soul  became  weaker  and  worse ;  its 
circular  rotations  ceased  with  the  disappearance  of  the  spherical 
cranium,  and  animal  appetites  with  sensatjonal  agitations  were 
leil  without  control.  As  man,  with  his  two  emotional  souls  and 
body  joined  on  to  the  rational  soul  and  cranium,  was  a  debased 
copy  of  the  perfect  rational  soul  and  spherical  body  of  the  divine 
Kosmos,  so  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Kosmos  proceeded  from 
still  farther  debasement  and  disrationalization  of  the  original 
type  of  man. 

Such  is  the  view  of  Psychology  given  by  Plato  in  tlie 
Timceus  ;  beginning  with  the  divine  Kosmos,  and  passing 
downwartls  from  thence  to  the  triple  soul  of  man,  as  ^ell  as 
to  the  various  still  lower  successors  of  degenerated  man.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  Plato,  though  he  puts  soul  as  prior  to  body 
in  dignity  and  power,  and  as  having  for  its  functions  to  control 
and  move  body,  yet  always  conceives  soul  as  attached  to  body, 
and  never  as  altogether  detached,  not  even  in  the  divine  Kosmoi^. 
The  soul,  in  Plato's  view,  is  self-moving  and  self-moved :  it  is 
both  Primum  Mobile  in  itself,  and  Primum  Movens  as  to  the 
body ;  it  has  itself  the  corporeal  properties  of  being  extended  and 
moved,  and  it  has  body  implicated  with  it  besides. 

The  theory  above  described,  in  so  far  as  it  attributes  to  the 
soul — rational  constituent  elements  (Idem,  Diversum),  continuous 
magnitude,  and  circular  rotations,  was  peculiar  to  Plato,  and  is 
criticised  by  Aristotle  as  the  peculiarity  of  his  master.f  But 
several  other  philosophers  agreed  with  Plato  in  considering  self- 
motion,  together  with  motive  causality  and  faculties  perceptive 
and  cognitive,  to  be  essential  characteristics  of  soul.  Alkmoeon 
declared  the  soul  to  be  in  perpetual  motion,  like  all  the  celestial 
bodies  ;  hence  it  was  also  immortal,  as  they  were.J  Herakleitus 
described  it  as  the  subtlest  of  elements,  and  as  perpetually 
fluent ;  hence  it  was  enabled  to  know  other  things,  all  of  which 
were  in  flux  and  change.     Diogenes  of  Apollonia  affirmed  that 

•  Plato,  Timaous,  p.  91 ;  Grote'a  Plato,  p.  281-282. 
+  Aristot.  De  Anima,  I.  3,  p.  407,  a.  2. 
t  Aristot.  De  Anima,  I.  2,  405,  a.  32. 
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the  element  constitnent  of  soul  was  air,  at  once  mobile,  all- 
penctrating,  and  intelligent.  Demokritus  declared  that  among 
the  infinite  diversity  of  atoms,  those  of  spherical  figure  were  the 
constituents  both  of  the  element  fire  and  of  the  soul ;  the 
spherical  atoms  were  by  reason  of  their  figure  the  most  apt  and 
rapid  in  moving ;  it  was  their  nature  never  to  be  at  rest ;  and 
they  imparted  motion  to  everything  else.*  Anaxagoras  affirmed 
Soul  to  be  radically  and  essentially  distinct  from  every  thing 
else ;  but  to  be  the  great  primary  source  of  motion,  and  to  be 
endued  with  cognitive  power,  though  at  the  same  time  not 
sufiering  impressions  from  without.f  Empedoklos  considered 
Soul  to  be  a  compound  of  the  four  elements— ^re,  air,  water, 
earth ;  with  Love  and  Hatred  as  principles  of  motion,  the 
former  producing  aggregation  of  elements,  the  latter,  disgrega- 
tion ;  by  means  of  each  element,  the  soul  became  cognizant  of 
the  like  element  in  the  Kosmos.  Some  Pythagoreans  looked 
npon  the  soul  as  an  aggregate  of  particles  of  extreme  subtlety, 
which  pervaded  the  air  and  were  in  perpetual  agitation.  Other 
Pythagoreans,  however,  declared  it  to  be  an  harmonious  or 
proportional  mixture  of  contrary  elements  and  qualities ;  hence 
Its  universality  of  cognition,  extending  to  all 4 

A  peculiar  theory  was  delivered  by  Xenokrates  (who,  having 
been  fellow-pupil  with  Aristotle,  under  Plato,  afterwards  con- 
ducted the  Platonic  school,  during  all  the  time  that  Aristotle 
taught  at  the  Lyceum),  which  Aristotle  declares  to  involve 
greater  difficulty  than  any  of  the  others.  Xenokrates  described 
the  soul  as  "  a  number — (a  Monad  or  Indivisible  Unit) — ^moving 
itself.'*  §  He  retained  the  self-moving  property  which  Plato  had 
declared  to  be  characteristic  of  the  soul,  while  he  departed  from 
Plato's  doctrine  of  a  soul  with  continuous  extension.  He  thus 
fell  back  upon  the  Pythagorean  idea  of  Number  as  the  funda- 
mental essence.  Aristotle  impugns,  as  alike  untenable,  both  the 
two  properties  here  alleged — number  and  self-motion.  If  the 
Monad  both  moves  and  is  moved  (he  argues),  it  cannot  be  indi- 
visible ;  if  it  be  move4,  it  must  have  position,  or  must  be  a  point ; 
but  the  motion  of  a  point  is  a  line,  without  any  of  that  variety 

•  Aristot.  De  Animft,  I.  p.  404,  a.  8,  405,  a.  22,  406,  b.  17. 
+  Aristot  Do  Anima,  I.  p.  405,  a.  13,  b.  22. 
t  Aristot.  De  Anima,  I.  p.  404,  a.  17,  407,  b.  28. 
S  Anstot  Do  Animu,  I.  4,  408,  b.  32,  4C9,  b.  12. 
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that  constitntcs  life.  How  can  the  soul  be  a  Monad  P  or  if  it 
be,  what  difference  can  exist  between  one  Bonl  and  another,  since 
Monads  cannot  differ  from  each  other  except  in  position  ?  How 
comes  it  that  some  bodies  have  souls  and  others  not  ?  and  how, 
upon  this  theory,  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  many  animated 
bodies,  both  plants  and  animals,  will  remain  alive  after  being 
divided — the  monadic  soul  thus  exhibiting  itself  as  many  and 
diverse  ?  Besides,  the  Monad  set  up  by  Xenokrates  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  highly  attenuated  body  or  spherical  atom 
recognized  by  Demokritns  as  the  origin  or  beginning  of  bodily 
motion. 

Those  and  other  arguments  are  employed  by  Aristotle  to 
refute  the  theory  of  Xenokrates.  In  fact,  he  rejects  all  the 
theories  then  current.  After  having  dismissed  the  self-motor 
doctrine,  he  proceeds  to  impugn  the  views  of  those  who  declared 
the  soul  to  be  a  compound  of  all  the  four  elements,  in  order  that 
they  might  account  for  its  percipient  and  cognitive  faculties  upon 
the  maxim  then  very  generally  admitted* — That  like  is  perceived 
and  known  by  like.  This  theory,  the  principal  champion  of 
which  was  Empedokles,  appears  to  Aristotle  inadmissible.  Ton 
say  (he  remarks)  that  like  knows  like;  how  does  this  consist 
with  your  other  doctrine,  that  like  cannot  act  upon,  or  suffer  from, 
like,  especially  as  you  consider  that  both  in  perception  and  in 
cognition  the  percipient  and  cognizant  suffers  or  is  acted  upon  ?  t 
Various  parts  of  the  cognizant  Subject,  such  as  bone,  hair,  liga- 
ments, &c,,  are  destitute  of  perception  and  cognition ;  how  then 
can  we  know  anything  about  bone,  hair,  and  ligaments,  since  we 
cannot  know  them  by  like  ?  J  Suppose  the  Soul  to  be  com- 
pounded of  all  the  four  elements ;  this  may  explain  how  it  comes 
to  know  the  four  elements,  themselves,  but  not  how  it  comes  to 
know  all  the  combinations  of  the  four ;  now  innumerable  com- 
binations of  the  four  are  comprised  among  the  Cognita.  We 
must  assume  that  the  Soul  contains  in  itself  not  merely  the  four 
elements,  but  also  the  laws  or  definite  proportions  wherein  they 
can  combine ;  and  this  is  affirmed  by  no  one.§  Moreover,  Ens  is 
an  equivocal,  or  at  least  a  multivocal,  term;  there  are  Entia 

*  Arigtot.  Do  Anim^  I.  6,  409,  a.  29. 
t  Aristot.  Do  Anim^,  I.  5,  410,  a.  25. 
t  Aristot.  De  Animd,  I.  5,  410,  b.  31. 
{  Aristot  De  Anima,  I.  5,  409,  b.  28,  410,  a.  12. 
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belonging  to  each  of  the  ten  Categories.  Now,  the  Sonl  cannot 
include  in  itself  all  the  ten,  for  the  different  categories  have  no 
elements  in  common ;  in  whichever  category  yon  rank  the  sonl, 
it  will  know  (by  virtue  of  likeness)  the  Cognita  belonging  to  that 
category,  bat  it  will  not  know  the  Cognita  belonging  to  the  other 
nine.*  Besides,  even  if  we  grant  that  the  Sonl  includes  all  the 
fonr  elements,  where  is  the  cementing  principle  that  combines 
all  the  fonr  into  one?  The  elements  are  merely  matter;  and 
what  holds  them  together  mast  be  the  really  potent  principle  of 
soul ;  bat  of  this  no  explanation  is  given,  t 

Some  philosophers  have  assumed  (continues  Aristotle)  that 
Soul  pervades  the  whole  Kosmos  and  its  elements ;  and  that  it 
is  inhaled  by  animals  in  respiration  along  with  the  air.^  They 
forget  that  all  plants,  and  even  some  animals,  live  without 
respiring  at  all ;  moreover,  upon  this  theory,  air  and  fire  also,  as 
possessing  Soul,  and  what  is  said  to  be  a  better  Soul,  ought  (if 
the  phrase  were  permitted)  to  be  regarded  as  animals.  The 
Soul  of  air  or  fire  must  be  homogeneous  in  its  parts ;  the  Souls 
of  animals  are  not  homogeneous,  but  involve  several  distinct 
parts  or  function&§  The  Soul  perceives,  cogitates,  opines,  feels, 
desires,  repudiates ;  farther,  it  moves  the  body  locally,  and  brings 
about  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  body.  Here  we  have  a  new 
mystery  II — Is  the  whole  Soul  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
each  of  these  functions,  or  has  it  a  separate  part  exclusively 
consecrated  to  each  ?  If  so,  how  many  are  the  parts  ?  Some 
philosophers  (Plato  among  them)  declare  the  Soul  to  be  divided, 
and  that  one  pai*t  cogitates  and  cognizes,  while  another  part 
desires.  But  upon  that  supposition,  what  is  it  that  holds  these 
different  parts  together  ?  Certainly  not  the  body  (this  is  Plato's 
theory)  ;  on  the  contraty,  it  is  the  Soul  that  holds  together  the 
body ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Soul  is  gone,  the  body  rots  and  dis- 
appears.f  If  there  be  any  thing  that  keeps  together  the 
divers  parts  of  the  Soul  as  one,  that  Something  must  bo  the  true 

•  Aristot.  De  Animd,  I.  5,  410,  a.  20. 
t  Arifltot.  Do  Anima,  I.  5,  410,  b.  12. 

X  Aristot.   Do  Anima,  I.  2,  404,  a.   10.       rov   ^^y  opov   elutu   rriv 
avaTrvorjVy  &c.     Compare  the  doctrine  of  Demokritua. 
§  Aristot.  Do  Anima,  I.  5,  411,  a.  1-8-16. 
H  Aristot.  De  Anima,  I.  5,  411,  a.  30. 
%  Aristot.  De  Anima,  I.  5,  411,  b.  8. 
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and  fundamental  Soul ;  and  we  onght  not  to  speak  of  tbe  Sonl 
as  bavinpr  parts,  but  as  essentially  One  and  Indivisible,  with 
several  distinct  faculties.     Again,  if  we  are  to  eidmit  parts  of  the 

• 

Soul,  does  each  part  hold  together  a  special  part  of  the  body,  as 
the  entire  Soul  holds  together  the  entire  body  ?  This  seems 
impossible;  for  what  part  of  the  body  can  the  Nous  or  Intellect 
(^.^.)  be  imagined  to  hold  together  ?  And  besides,  several  kinds 
of  plants  and  of  animals  may  be  divided,  yet  so  that  each  of  the 
separate  parts  shall  still  continue  to  live ;  hence  it  is  plain  that 
the  Soul  in  each  separate  part  is  complete  and  homogeneous.* 

Aristotle  thus  rejects  all  the  theories  proposed  by  antecedent 
philosophers,  but  more  especially  the  two  following — That  the 
Soul  derives  its  cognitive  powers  from  the  fact  of  being  com- 
pounded of  the  four  elements ;  That  the  Soul  is  self-moved. 
He  pronounces  it  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Soul  is  moved  at 
all.t  He  farther  observes  that  none  of  the  philosophers  have 
kept  in  view  either  the  full  meaning  or  all  the  varieties  of  Soul ; 
and  that  none  of  these  defective  theories  suffices  for  the  purpose 
that  every  good  and  sufficient  theory  ought  to  serve,  viz.,  not 
merely  to  define  the  essence  of  the  Soul,  but  also  to  define  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  concomitant  functions  and  affections  of 
the  Soul  shall  all  be  deducible  from  it.];  Lastly,  he  points  out 
that  most  of  his  predecessors  had  considered  that  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  Soul  were — To  be  motive — To  be  percipient ;  § 
while,  in  his  opinion,  neither  of  these  two  characteristics  was 
universal  or  fundamental. 

Aristotle  requires  that  a  good  theory  of  the  Soul  shall  explain 
alike  the  lowest  ^[^egetable  soul,  and  the  highest  functions  of  the 
human  or  divine  soul.  And  in  commenting  on  those  theorists 
who  declared  that  the  essence  of  soul  consisted  in  movement,  he 
remarks  that  their  theory  fails  altogether  in  regard  to  the  Nous 
(or  cogitative  and  intellective  faculty  of  the  human  soul) ;  the 
operation  of  which  bears  far  greater  analogy  to  rest  or  suspension 
of  movement,  than  to  movement  itself.  || 

♦  Aristot.  De  Anima,  L  5,  411,  b.  15-25. 

•Y  Aribtot.  Do  Anima,  I.  5,  411,  a.  25. 

t  Aristot.  De  Anima,  1. 1, 402,  b.  18,  seq. ;  I.  4,  408,  a.  4 ;  I.  5, 609,  b.  15. 

§  Aristot  De  Anima,  I.  2.  403,  b.  30. 

II  Aristot.  Do  Anima,  I.  8,  407,  a.  32.     ert  B*  ^  v6yat9  eoixey  rjpefii^trei 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  state  how  Aristotle  steers  clear  (or 
at  least  believes  himself  to  steer  clear)  of  the  defects  that  he 
has  pointed  out  in  the  psychological  theories  of  his  predecessors. 
Instead  of  going  back  (like  Empedokles,  Plato,  and  others)  to  a 
time  when  the  Kosmos  did  not  yet  exist,  and  giving  us  an 
hypothesis  to  explain  how  its  parts  came  together  or  were  put 
together — he  takes  the  facts  and  objects  of  the  Kosmos  as  they 
stand,  and  distributes  them  according  to  distinctive  marks  alike 
obvious,  fundamental,  and  pervading;  after  which  he  seeks  a 
mode  of  explanation  in  the  principles  of  his  own  Philosophia 
Prima  or  Ontology.  Whoever  had  studied  the  Organon  and  the 
Physica  of  Aristotle  (apparently  intended  to  be  read  prior  to  the 
treatise  De  Anima)  would  be  familiar  with  his  distribution  of 
Entia  into  ten  Categories,  of  which,  Essence  or  Substance  was 
the  first  and  the  fundamental.  Of  these  Essences  or  Substances, 
the  most  complete  and  recognized  were  physical  or  natural 
bodies ;  and  among  such  bodies,  one  of  the  most  striking  distinc- 
tions, was  between  those  that  had  life  and  those  that  had  it  not. 
By  life^  Aristotle  means  keeping  up  the  processes  of  nutrition, 
growth,  and  decay.* 

"  To  live"  (Aristotle  observes)  is  a  term  used  in  several  dif- 
ferent meanings ;  whatever  possesses  any  one  of  the  following 
four  properties  is  said  to  live.t  1.  Intellect.  2.  Sensible  per- 
ception. 3.  Local  movement  and  rest.  4.  Internal  movement 
of  nutrition,  growth,  and  decay.  But  of  these  four,  the  last  is 
the  only  one  common  to  all  living  bodies  without  exception ;  it  is 
the  foundation  presupposed  by  the  other  three.  It  is  the  only 
one  possessed  by  plants,;}:  and  common  to  all  plants  as  well  as 
to  all  animals  ;  to  all  animated  bodies. 

What  is  the  animating  principle  belonging  to  each  of  these 
bodies,  and  what  is  the  most  general  definition  of  it  ?     Such  is 


♦  Aribtot.  De  Anima,  II.  1,  412,  a.  lo,  412,  b.  20.  ovalai  he  ^nXurr" 
eivai  hoKovai  ra  awfiara^  Kat  rovuvv  la  (l)v<TtKa  *  ribv  he  (JHiaiKtibv  to, 
fiiey  e-)(€i  J'eo^i',  ra  b*  ovk  e-^ei'  ^tvijv  he  Xc^w,  r^v  hi  ainwi'  rpo</)rfv 
Koi  av^ijfftv  Kat  (pOiaiu, 

Aristot.  De  Anima,  II.  1,  413,  a.  21.  irXeovaxto^  ^£  fou  ^ijtf 
\eyofieuov,  &c. 

t  Aristot.  De  Animd,  II.  2,  413,  a.  22.  TrXeoynxiv^  he  rov  ^^v 
\€yoiu.€yftVj  kHv  rv  t/  rot'nwv  i^VTrdpyrj  fjofov,  ^yv  aino  (^afAeu^  &0. 

X  Aristot  De  Auimu,  I.  411,  b.  29,  ad  fin. 
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the  proWcra  that  Aristotle  states  to  bimself  about  the  sonl.*  Ho 
explains  it  by  a  metaphysical  distinction  first  introduced  (appa- 
rently) by  himself  into  Philosophia  Prima.  He  considers  sub- 
stance or  esKcnce  as  an  ideal  compound ;  not  simply  as  clothed 
with  all  the  accidents  described  iu  the  nine  last  categories,  but 
also  as  being  analyzable  in  itself,  even  apart  from  these  accidents, 
into  two  abstract,  logical,  or  notional  elements  or  principia — 
Form  and  flatter.  Tliis  distinction  is  borrowed  from  the  most 
familiar  facts  of  the  sensible  world — the  shape  of  solid  objects. 
When  we  see  or  feel  a  cube  of  wax,  we  distinguish  the  cubic  shape 
from  the  waxen  material  ;t  we  may  find  the  like  shape  in  many 
other  materials — wood,  stone,  Ac. ;  we  may  find  the  like  material 
in  many  dificrcnt  shapes,  sphere,  pyramid,  <&c. ;  but  the  matter 
has  always  some  shape,  and  the  shape  has  always  some  matter. 
We  can  name  and  reason  about  the  matter,  without  attending  to 
the  shape,  or  distinguishing  whether  it  be  cube  or  sphere ;  we 
can  name  and  reason  about  the  shape,  without  attending  to  the 
material  shaped,  or  to  any  of  its  various  peculiarities.  But  this, 
though  highly  useful,  is  a  mere  abstraction  or  notional  distinction. 
There  can  be  no  real  separation  between  the  two ;  no  shape  with- 
out some  solid  material ;  no  solid  material  without  some  shape. 
The  two  are  correlates ;  each  of  them  implying  the  other,  and 
neither  of  them  admitting  of  being  realized  or  actualized  without 
the  other. 

This  distinction  of  Form  and  Matter  is  one  of  the  capital 
features  of  Aristotle's  Philosophia  Prima.  Ho  expands  it  and 
diversifies  it  in  a  thousand  ways,  often  with  subtleties  very 
difficult  to  follow ;  but  the  fundamental  import  of  it  is  seldom 
lost ;  two  correlates  inseparably  implicated  in  fact  and  reality,  in 
every  concrete  individual  that  has  received  a  substantive  name, — 
yet  logically  separable,  and  capable  of  being  named  and  con- 
sidered apart  from  each  other.  The  Aristotelian  analysis  thus 
brings  out,  in  regard  to  each  individual  substance  (or  Hoc 
Aliquid,  to  use  his  phrase),  a  triple  point  of  view.  1.  The  Form. 
2.  The  flatter.  3.  The  compound  or  aggregate  of  the  two ;  in 
other  words,  the  inseparable  Ens,  which  carries  us  out  of  the 

Aristot.  De  Animd,  II.  413,  b.  11.      rj  '^v\tj  tujv  clprjfidvwv  rovrtvv 
t7' — ^l*  ^^^*  *•  ^'      '''*'  ^^  €tjy  Kotporaiov  X0709  amtf^, 
•f  Arititot.  Do  Anima,  II.  412,  b.  7.     tov  Ktjpoy  xai  to  (tx^JM^ 
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domain  of  logic  or  abstractioii  into  ioat  of  the  concrete   or 
reality  * 

Aristotle  farther  recognizes,  between  these  two  logical  corre- 
lates, a  marked  dififercnce  of  rank.  The  Form  stands  iirst,  the 
Matter  second — not  in  time,  but  in  notional  presentation.  The 
Form  is  higher,  grander,  prior  in  dignity  and  esteem,  more  Ens, 
or  more  nearly  approaching  to  perfect  entity ;  the  Matter  is 
lower,  moaner,  posterior  in  dignity,  farther  removed  from  that 
perfection.  The  conception  of  wax,  plaster,  wood,  &a  without 
any  definite  or  determinate  shape,  is  confused  and  unimpressive  : 
but  a  name,  connoting  some  definite  shape,  at  once  removes  this 
confusion,  and  carries  with  it  mental  pre-eminence,  alike  as  to 
phantasm,  memory,  and  science.  In  the  logical  hierarchy  of 
Aristotle,  Matter  is  the  inferior  and  Form  the  superior  ;t  yet 
neither  of  the  two  can  escape  from  its  relative  character ;  Form 
requires  matter  for  its  correlate,  and  is  nothing  in  itself  or  apart,  ( 
just  as  much  as  matter  requires  Form ;  though  from  the  inferior 

»  Aristot.  Motaphys.  Z.  3,  1029,  a.  1-30.;  Do  Animd,  II.  1,  412,  a.  6, 
414,  a.  15. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Physica,  Aristotle  pushes  this  analysis  yet  further, 
introducing  three  principia  instead  of  two  :  1.  Form,  2.  Mutter,  3.  Privation 
(of  Form) ;  ho  gives  a  distinct  general  name  to  the  negation  as  well  as  to  the 
affirmation;  he  provides  a  sign  minus  as  counter-denomination  to  the  sign 
plus.  But  he  intimates  that  this  is  only  the  same  analysis  more  minutely 
discriminated,  or  in  a  different  point  of  view — cio  tart  /lei/  w?  Bvo  XexTtou 
€ti/at  Tttv  apy^uftj  tart  6*ww  rpLit — (Phys.  I.  7,  190,  b.  28). 

Materia  Prima  (Aristotle  says — Phys.  I.  7,  191,  a.  8)  is  "knowable  only 
by  analogy  " — i.e.  explicable  only  by  illustrative  oxuraplos :  as  the  brass  is 
to  the  statue,  as  the  woo^l  is  to  the  couch,  &c.;  Natural  Substances  being 
explained  from  works  of  art,  as  is  frequent  with  Aristotle. 

t  Aristot.  Physic,  I.  9,  p.  192,  a.  13-24  ;  Do  Gener.  Animal.  II.  1,  728, 
a.  10.  Matter  and  Form  are  here  compared  to  the  female  and  the  male — 
to  mother  and  father.  Form  is  a  cause  operative,  Matter  a  cause  co-operative, 
though  both  are  alike  indispensable  to  full  reality  :  with  Form — ij  fict/  'yap 
vvofuvovtra  avvanta  rij  p.of)(()ij  iwv  rytvo^iei/ivif  tarttf  wairep  jii^rTjp — 
aWa  ToTn  tativ  jj  v\rfj  tcairtp  av  el  OijXv  uppei/09  Kui  airry^pov  KaXou 
(i(f)t€To). — Do  Partibus  Animalium,  I.  1,  610,  b.  30.  y  ''(ap  Kara  tr^y 
fiop(/)qy  0r<T/?  Kifpiwrepa  t^v  vX/zc^*  (pvffctvst — p.  646,  b.  1. 

Mttaphys.,  Z.  3,  1029,  a.  6.  to  ciBov  7?j9  vXrj't  irpoicpov  ical  fiaWov  ov 
—1039,  a.  1. 

See  Schwci^ler's  German  Commentary,  pp.  13-42-83 — in  the  second 
Tolnme  of  his  edition  of  the  Aristotelian  Mctiphysica. 

X  Aiistot.  McUph.,  Z.  8,1033,  b.  12,  soq.  ;  O.  3,  1047,  a.  25. 
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ili^if  J  of  mniif'T,  we  find  it  more  frcqnentlj  described  as  the 
M;r:orid  or  Corn;]atum,  while  Form  is  made  to  stand  forward  as  the 
lif;lattjm.  For  complete  reality,  we  want  the  concrete  individoal, 
involving  tlio  im[>Iication  of  both;  in  regard  to  each  of  the  con- 
MtitiicntH  prr  Hp^  no  fteparatc  real  existence  can  be  affirmed,  bat 
only  a  nominal  or  loppcal  separation. 

Til  is  diffcTcncx}  of  rank  between  Matter  and  Form, — that  the 
firnt  is  inferior  and  the  lant  the  superior, — is  sometimes  so  much 
]>iit  in  the  fon^^oand,  that  the  two  are  conceived  in  a  diJBerent 
inuiiner  and  under  other  names,  as  Potential  and  ActaaL  Matter 
iH  the  potential,  ini[>errect,  inchoate,  which  the  supervening  Form 
aclimli/cH  into  the  perfect  and  complete ;  a  transition  from  half- 
njiility  to  entire  reality  or  act.  The  Potential  is  the  undefined  or 
indolcniiinato^ — what  may  he  or  may  iu)t  he^  what  is  not  yet 
actual,  and  nuiy  perhaps  never  become  so,  but  is  prepared  to 
juiHN  into  actuality  when  the  energizing  principle  comes  to  aid. 
Jii  this  way  of  putting  the  antithesis,  the  Potential  is  not  so 
much  impUcated  with  the  Actual  as  merged  and  suppressed  to 
nuvko  room  for  the  Actual ;  it  is  as  a  half-grown  passing  into  a 
full-grown  ;  Iniing  itself  essential  as  a  preliminary  stage,  in  the 
order  of  logical  generation,  f      The  three   logical  divisions — 

*  AriHtot.  Motaphys.,  O.  8,  1050,  b.  10.  Ho  says,  p.  1048,  a.  35,  that  this 
diHtinotion  butwcon  Potuntial  and  Actual  cannot  bo  defined,  but  can  only  be 
illttstrutod  by  particular  examples,  several  of  which  ho  proceeds  to  enumerate. 
— Trcndfh'nburjj,  observes  (Note  ad  Aristot  Do  Anima,  p.  307) — "  Ai'i'a/i« 
contraria  adliuo  in  so  inclusa  tenet,  ut  in  utrumquo  abiro  possit:  ivip^(£ta 
altvnini  exeludit."— Comimro  also  ib.  p.  302.~Thi8  may  or  may  not  be — is  tho 
wid(»Ht  and  most  g;eneral  sense  of  tho  terms  hvvam^  ^^^  ^vvutov^  common 
t()  all  the  analogical  or  derivative  applications  that  Aristotle  points  out  as 
bt'longin^  to  thorn.     It  is  more  general  than  that  which  ho  gives  as  the 

-  and  oufrht  soomingly  to  be  itself  considered  as  tho  Kvpio^  opo^ — Arist 
Motaphys.  A.  12,  1020,  a.  f),  with  tlie  comment  of  Bonitz,  who  remarks  upon 
tho  luoKo  language  of  Aristotle  in  this  Chapter,  but  imputes  to  Aristotle  a 
greater  amount  of  contradiction  than  ho  seems  to  desorvo. — (Bonitz,  Comm. 
ad  Mctaphys..  p.  25(5.31)3.) 

t  Kus  fKtientul  is  a  variety  of  Ens  (Arist.  Metaph.  A.  7,  1007,  b.  6), 
b\it  an  imperfect  v.irioty— it  is  ov  mtcXiv,  which  may  becomo  matured  into 
o»»  t/\«(oi',  o»'  ti'TcXrYt'm,  or  tVr/>7tVa. — (Metaphys.,  G.  1,  1045,  a.  34.) 

Matter  is  either  r\^m«^to  or  proximate,  removed  either  by  one  stage  or 
si'voral  stagi\<i  fnnn  the  <rvfo\oy  in  which  it  culminates.  Strictly  speaking, 
liouo  but  proximato  matter  is  said  to  exist  ^vt'afi€i,    Alexander  ad  Metaph. 
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Matter,  Form,  and  the  resulting  compound  or  concrete  (tA 
avvokou^  70  avvci\rifift.ivov)^  are  here  compressed  into  two — the 
Potential  and  the  actualization  thereof.  Actuality  [ivip^^tOy 
eineKex^ta)  coincides  in  meaning  partly  with  the  Form,  partly 
with  the  resulting  compound  ;  the  Form  being  so  much  exalted, 
that  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  almost  effaced.  • 

Two  things  are  to  be  remembered  respecting  matter,  in  its 
Aristotelian  (logical  or  ontological)  sense.  1.  It  may  be  hodi/j 
bat  it  is  not  necessarily  bod^.f  2.  It  is  only  intelligible  as  the 
Correlatum  of  Form  ;  it  can  neither  exist  by  itself,  nor  can  it  be 
known  by  itself  {i.e.  when  taken  out  of  that  relativity).  This 
deserves  notice,  because  to  forget  the  relativity  oi  a  relative 
word,  and  to  reason  upon  it  as  if  it  were  an  absolate,  is  an  over- 
sight not  unfrequent.  Furthermore,  each  variety  of  matter  has 
its  appropriate  Form,  and  each  variety  of  Form  its  appropriate 
matter,  with  which  it  correlates.  There  are  various  stages  or 
gradations  of  matter ;  from  Materia  Prima,  which  has  no  Form 
at  all,  passing  upwards  through  successive  partial  developments 
to  Materia  Ultima  ;  which  last  is  hardlyj  distinguishable  from 
Form  or  from  Materia  Formata. 

G.  1049,  a.  18, — y  vofj/jtv  vXtj  ov  Xi^fcrai  tvvd^ei'  on  ov  Traptvmffua^ofifP 

TO    TTpa^ffUlTa    €K    TtjS'    TTOppU)    uW*    ilC    T»ys    irpuOL^OU^'     Xt^O/iCI'    f(Qp    10 

Kt^wTiov  ^v\tvov  €K  7tJ9  7rpoac\ov^,  aW*  OV  f^rjli/otf  cic  t^v  iroppu), 

♦  Ariatot.  Metaphys.,  H.  1,  1042,  a.  25,  seq.  He  scarcely  makes  any 
distinction  horo  between  v\ri  and  Cvt/afit9f  or  between  fJi.op(p^  and  ei/c/07€m; 
also  e.  8,  1050,  a.  15. 

Alexander  in  his  Commentary  on  this  book  (9.  1047,  a.  30,  p.  642, 
Bonitz's  edit.)  remarks  that  ei/ep'^feia  is  used  by  Arisitotlo  in  a  double  bense; 
sometimes  meaning  «ctj/j/<r{9  7rpo9  to  t€\o9  ;  sometimes  meaning  the  TeXot 
itself:  comp.  H.  3,  1043,  a.  32  ;  compare  the  commentary  of  Bonitz,  p.  393. 

+  Aristot.  Metaph.,  Z.  11,  1036,  a.  9.  y  3*  vXtf  u'^futvtrro^i  kuO*  ainyv, 
v\y  6*  y  fieif  alaOtfTij,  y  ^e  I'orfTtj'  aiaOrfTtj  ^fv  oTov  ^^aX/ico?  xai  fiAoi/ 
Kal  offrj  Kivrj^y  v\y,  voyty  ce  y  iv  to««  alffOrjToit  v7rap\ovffa  ^ly  y 
atffOyia,  olov  to  fiuOynaiiKo. — 1035,  a.  7. 

Physica.  III.  6,  207,  a.  25 ;  De  Generat.  ot  Corrupt,  I.  6,  320,  b.  16-25. 

X  Aristot.  Do  Animd,  II.  2,  414,  a.  26.  LKutnov  f^/ap  y  eVTcXe^f*  £>' 
rtv  Svi/d/nei  VTrapxovri  koI  iv  rij  oIkliu  v\y  Tr€(pUKtv  i'^f'^pvcijOai. 
Physica,  II.  2,  194,  b.  8. — trt  iCbv  Trpov  ti  y  v\q  •  *  uWiv  ci^ci  uWy  v\y. — 
Aristot.  Metaph.,  n.  6,  1045,  b.  IS.—effTi  h*  wawcp  ctpi/Tai,  kui  y  icx^iq 
v\y  Kal  y  fiopcpy  ravTo,  kui  ^vvdfiei^  to  ce  ivcp^fela. — See  upon  this  doctrine 
Schweglci's  Commentary,  pp.  100-154-173-240,  of  the  second  volume  of  his 
edition  of  the  Metaphysica.  Potentiality  ir^f^ivrepw  koi  iroppwicpu), — Arist. 
De  Gener.  AnimaL  II.,  1,  735,  a.  9  ;  also  De  Ccelo,  IV.  3,  310,  b.  14. 
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Tho  diHtinction  aboTo  specified  is  emplojed  by  Aristotle  in 
IiIh  expoHition  of  tho  Soal.  The  Soul  belongs  to  the  Category  of 
KuImUiiico  or  KKHcnco  (not  to  that  of  Quantity,  Quality,  &c);  bat 
of  tho  two  jHiiiitM  of  view  nndcr  which  Essence  may  be  presented, 
the  Soul  ranks  with  Form,  not  with  Matter — with  the  Aetna!, 
not  with  tho  Potential.  The  Matter  to  which  (as  Correlatnm) 
Soul  stands  related,  is  a  natural  Body  (i.e.  a  body  having  within 
it  an  inh(;rent  principle  of  motion  and  rest)  organized  in  a  certain 
way,  or  fitted  out  with  certain  capacities  and  preparations  to 
which  Soul  is  tho  active  and  indispensable  complement.  These 
rapacities  would  never  come  into  actuality  without  the  Soul ; 
but,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  range  of  actualities  or  functions  in 
the  Soul  depends  upon,  and  is  limited  by,  the  range  of  capacities 
ready  prepared  for  it  in  the  body.  The  implication  of  the  two 
oonKtitutim  tho  living  subject,  with  all  its  functions,  active  and 
passive.  If  tho  eye  were  an  animated  or  living  subject,  seeing 
would  bo  itfl  Soul ;  if  the  carpenter's  axe  were  living,  cutting 
would  Iw  its  Soul  ;•  tho  Matter  would  bo  the  lens  or  the  iron  in 
which  this  Soul  is  embodied.  It  is  not  indispensable,  however, 
tiuit  all  tho  functions  of  tho  living  Subject  should  be  at  all  times 
in  complete  exercise;  the  Subject  is  still  living,  even  while  asleep; 
the  eye  is  still  a  good  eye,  though  at  the  moment  closed.  It 
is  enough  if  the  functional  a])titude  exist  as  a  dormant  property, 
rondy  to  rise  into  activity,  when  the  proper  occasions  present 
tlu»niselvoH.  This  minimum  of  Form  suffices  to  give  living 
eflicacy  to  tho  potentialities  of  Body ;  it  is  enough  that  a  man, 
though  now  in  a  dark  night  and  seeing  nothing,  will  see  as  soon 
as  the  sun  rises ;  or  that  he  knows  geometry,  though  he  is  not 
now  thinking  of  a  geometrical  problem.  This  dormant  posses- 
sion is  what  Aristotle  culls  the  First  Entelechy  or  Energy,  Le. 
the  lowest  stage  of  Actuality,  or  tho  minimum  of  influence  re- 
quinnl  to  tmnsform  Potentiality  into  Actuality.  The  Aristotelian 
definition  of  Soul  is  thus — Tho  First  Entelechy  of  a  natural 
organized   Body,  having  life  in  potentiality.f     It  is  all  tliat  is 

♦  Aristot.  IV  Anim.\,  II.  I,  412,  b.  11.  f<  yap  tjv  o  t*t^a\uo^  f'f'^*'? 
V***\7    "*'    V*'    '»*'*^**<'    V    <*^'**    ni'Tfj  'yri^    ovata   o(pOa\uov    tf    Kma    tov 

t\»v  ontt*rrnn'*,  *:n(^iVt/»  «»  .\/t'iJ'«*«  a:u<  o  f^fc^pauucyost, 

f  AiiM.it.  IV  Aninia,  II.  1,  412,  n.  27.  ^«o  if  X^i'\jy  t<rrtv  evTrXexetn 
y  T/urrr^  fTu'iKiTrtv  <pi'*Ti4'c>r'  evfttufH  k^tt^tft'  t\oint>v .  roiovTo  C€  o  av  n 
'jp^ui't KOh'm     Coiu^KUo  Ali.ta^ih\skii:a,  VL,  iuoJ,  b.  15-27. 
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essential  to  the  Soul ;  the  second  or  higher  Entelechj  (actual 
exercise  of  the  faculties)  is  not  a  constant  or  universal  property.* 

In  this  definition  of  the  Soul,  Aristotle  employs  his  own 
Philosophia  Prima  to  escape  the  errors  committed  by  prior 
philosophers.  He  does  not  admit  that  the  Seal  is  a  separate 
£ntity  in  itself;  or  that  it  is  composed  (as  Empedokles  and 
Demokritus  had  said)  of  corporeal  elements,  or  (as  Plato  had 
said)  of  elements  partly  corporeal,  partly  logical  and  notional. 
He  rejects  the  imaginary  virtues  of  number,  invoked  by  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Xeuokratcs ;  lastly,  ho  keeps  before  him  not 
merely  man,  but  all  the  varieties  of  animated  objects,  to  which 
his  definition  must  be  adapted.  His  first  capital  point  is  to  put 
aside  the  alleged  identity,  or  similarity,  or  sameness  of  elements, 
between  Soul  and  Body ;  and  to  put  aside  equally  any  separate 
existence  or  substantiality  of  Soul.  He  effects  both  these  pur- 
poses by  defining  them  as  essentially  Relatum  and  Correlatum  ; 
the  Soul,  as  the  Relatum,  is  unintelligible  and  unmeaning  without 
its  Correlatum,  upon  which  accordingly  its  definition  is  declared 
to  be  founded. 

The  real  Animated  Subject  may  be  looked  at  either  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Relatum  or  from  that  of  the  Correlatum ;  but 
though  the  two  are  thus  logically  separable,  in  fact  and  reality 
they  are  inseparably  implicated ;  and  if  either  of  them  be  with- 
drawn, the  Animated  Subject  disappears.  "  The  soul  (says 
Aristotle)  is  not  any  variety  of  body,  but  it  cannot  be  without  a 
body  ;  it  is  not  a  body,  but  it  is  something  belonging  to  or  related 
to  a  body ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  in  a  body,  and  in  a  body  of 
such  or  such  potentialitics."t  Soul  is  to  Body,  (we  thus  read) 
not  as  a  compound  of  like  elements, — nor  as  a  type  is  to  its  copy, 
or  vice  versa — but  as  a  Relatum  to  its  Correlate ;  dependent  upon 
the  body  for  all  its  acts  and   manifestations,  and   bringing  to 

*  Arifltot.  De  Anima,  II.  2,  414,  a.  9-15.  The  distinction  here  taken 
between  the  first  or  lower  stage  of  Eutc  Icchy,  and  the  second  or  higher  stage, 
coincides  substantially  with  the  distinction  in  the  Nikomachcan  Ethica  and 
elsewhere  between  ejiv  and  tV€/J7€/a.  Sec  Topicu,  IV.  6,  126,  b.  16;  Ethic. 
Ivikom.,  II.,  1-5. 

t  Aristot.  Do  Anima,  IT.  2,  414,  a.  20.  K(ti  hii  lotno  koKH^  ifTToKo/ti- 
Bnvovaiv  ots  CoKCt  iitjr  uifev  fftl'timov  etvai  fiijrf  trufid  ti  y  "^uxrf  aiv^a 
fi^v  7«/J  ovK  etrri^  irtl'^imo^  Be  ti,  koI  cm  rotno  cV  awfiun  vtrnp^ei, 
aai  cV  awfiuTi  loiovti^.  Compare  Aristot.  De  Juventute  et  Senectute,  c.  1, 
467.  b.  14. 

40 
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4M)iisnmmation  what  in  the  bodj  exists  as  potentialitj  only. 
Soul,  however,  is  better  than  Body  ;  and  the  Animated  Being  is 
better  than  the  Inanimate  by  reason  of  its  SonL* 

The  animated  subject  is  thus  a  form  immersed  or  implicated 
in  matter;  and  all  its  actions  and  passions  are  so  likewise. t 
Each  of  these  has  its  formal  side,  as  concerns  the  Soul,  and  its 
material  side,  as  concerns  the  Body.  When  a  man  or  animal  is 
angry,  for  example,  this  emotion  is  both  a  fact  of  the  Soul  and  a 
fact  of  the  Body ;  in  the  first  of  these  two  characters,  it  may  be 
defined  as  an  appetite  for  harting  some  one  who  has  hurt  us;  in 
the  second  of  the  two,  it  may  be  defined  as  an  ebullition  of  the 
blood  and  heat  round  the  heart.  X  The  emotion,  belonging  to  the 
animated  subject  or  aggregate  of  soul  and  body,  is  a  complex  fact 
having  two  aspects,  logically  distinguishable  from  each  other,  but 
each  correlating  with  and  implying  the  other.  This  is  true  not 
only  in  regard  to  our  passions,  emotions,  and  appetites,  but  also 
in  regard  to  our  perceptions,  phantasms,  reminiscences,  reason- 
ings, efiforts  of  attention  in  learning,  <&c.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  Soul  weaves  or  builds  (Aristotle  observes§) ;  we  say  that  the 
Animated  Subject,  the  aggregate  of  Soul  and  Body,  tJie  ma?/, 
weaves  or  builds.  So  we  ought  also  to  say,  not  that  the  Soul 
feels  anger,  pity,  love,  hatred,  <&c.,  or  that  the  soul  learns,  reasons, 
recollects,  &c.,  but  that  the  man  with  his  soul  does  these  things. 
The  actual  movement  throughout  these  processes  is  not  in  the 
Soul,  but  in  the  Body ;  sometimes  going  through  to  the  Soul  (as 
in  sensible  perception),  sometimes  proceeding  from  the  soul 
to  the  body  (as  in  the  case  of  reminiscence).  All  these  processes 
are  at  once  corporeal  and  psychical,  pervading  the  whole  ani- 
mated  subject,  and  having  two  aspects  coincident  and  interde- 
pendent, though  logically  distinguishable.     The  perfect  or  imper- 

*  Aristot.  De  Generat  Animal.,  II.  1,  731,  b.  29. 

f  Aristot.  De  Animst,  I.   1,  403,  a.  2o.     ra  irdOif  X0701  tt^uXol  eitrt, 
Coini)are  II.  1,  412,  b.  10-25,  413,  a.  2. 
X  Arifltot.  De  Aniraa,  L  1,  403,  a.  30. 

A  Aristot.  De  Anima,  I.  4,  408,  b.  12.  to  he  Xdyeiv  opytt^caOat  r^u 
^rvyhv  Qfioiov  Kav  ti  7*9  X670f  r^v  Y^^'X')"  v(j)uivuv  tj  oiicocofifttf  • 
^ekriov  ^ap  latvv  fi^  \tyeiv  r^v  "^vxifv  eXeciif  y  p^avOdvciv  ^ 
StnvociffOai,  aWd  rov  avOpwirov  -rrj  "^vxrj'  tovto  te.  prj  itv  eV  cKetvij 
rjjK  KH^ijaeto^  ovfftfstf  a.VX'  ore  fi€>f  M^^X/"  ^Kclvrf^,  ore  6  /Igr'  €«:ciiiy«,  &c. 
Again,  b.  30,  on  fiev  ovv  ovk  olov  te  Kiv^XoOai  tiJi/  Y^t/^')*',  (puvcpov 
€K  tuinwv. 
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feet  discrimiDation  bj  the  sentient  Soul,  depends  npon  the  good 
or  bad  condition  of  the  bodily  sentient  organs  ;  an  old  man  that 
has  become  shortsighted,  would  see  as  well  as  before,  if  he  could 
regain  his  youthful  eye.  The  defects  of  the  soul  arise  from 
defects  in  the  bodily  organism  to  which  it  belongs,  as  in  cases  of 
drunkenness  or  sickness ;  and  this  is  not  less  true  of  the  Nous, 
or  intellective  Soul,  than  of  the  sentient  Soul.*  Intelligence, 
as  well  as  emotion,  are  phenomena,  not  of  the  bodily  organism 
simply,  nor  of  the  Nous  simply,  but  of  the  community  or  part- 
nership of  which  both  are  members ;  and  when  intelligence 
gives  way,  this  is  not  because  the  Nous  itself  is  impaired,  but 
because  the  partnership  is  ruined  by  the  failure  of  the  bodily 
organism. 

Respecting  the  Nous  (the  theorizing  Nous),  we  must  here 
observe  that  Aristotle  treats  it  as  a  separate  kind  or  variety  of 
Soul,  with  several  peculiarities.  We  shall  collect  presently  all 
that  he  says  upon  that  subject,  which  is  the  most  obscure  portion 
of  his  psychology. 

In  regard  to  Soul  generally,  the  relative  point  of  view  with 
Body  as  the  Correlatum,  is  constantly  insisted  on  by  Aristotle ; 
without  such  Correlatum,  his  assertions  would  have  no  meaning. 
But  the  relation  between  them  is  presented  in  several  different 
ways.  I  The  Soul  is  the  cause  and  principle  of  a  living  body  ,*t 
by  which  is  meant,  not  an  independent  and  pre-existent  some- 
thing that  brings  the  body  into  existence,  but  an  immanent  or 
in-dwelling  influence  which  sustains  the  unity  and  guides  the 
functions  of  the  organism.  According  to  the  quadruple  classifi- 
cation of  Cause  recognized  by  Aristotle — Formal,  Material, 
Movent,  and  Final — the  Body  furnishes  the  Material  Cause,  while 
the  Sool  comprises  all  the  three  others;  it  is  (as  we  have 
already  seen)  the  Form  in  relation  to  the  body  as  matter,  but  it 
is,  besides,  the  Movent,  inasmuch  as  it  determines  the  local  dis- 
placement as  well  as  all  the  active  functions  of  the  Body — 
nutrition,  growth,  generation,  sensation,  &c. ;  lastly,  it  is  also  the 
Final  Cause,  since  the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  of  the 
same  Form,  in  successive  individuals,  is  the  standing  purpose 

*  Aristot.  De  Animsl,  I.  4,  408,  b.  26. — Compare  a  similar  doctrine  in 
the  TimsBus  of  Plato,  p.  86,  B.-D. 

\  Aristot.  De  Animd,  II.  4,  415,  b.  9.      ^cni  V  y  "^v^rj  rov  ^iDvtov 
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aimed  at  by  each  Body  in  the  economy  of  Natnre-*  Under 
this  diversity  of  aspect,  Sonl  and  Body  are  reciprocally  intejprant 
and  complementary  of  each  other,  the  real  integer  (the  Living 
or  Animated  Body)  including  both. 

Sonl,  iu  the  Aristotelian  point  of  view  (what  is  common 
to  all  living  bodies)  comprises  several  varieties.  But  these 
varieties  are  not  represented  as  forming  a  genus  with  co-ordinate 
species  under  it,  in  such  manner  that  the  counter- ordinate  species, 
reciprocally  excluding  each  other,  are,  when  taken  together, 
co-extensive  with  the  whole  genus — like  Man  and  Brute  in  regard 
to  animal.  The  varieties  of  Soul  are  distributed  into  successive 
stages  gradually  narrowing  in  extension  and  enlarging  in  com- 
prehension ;  the  first  or  lowest  stage  being  co-extensive  with  the 
whole,  but  connoting  only  two  or  three  simple  attributes  ;  the 
second,  or  next  above,  connoting  all  these  and  more  besides,  but 
denoting  only  part  of  the  individuals  denoted  by  the  first ;  the 
third  connoting  all  this  and  more,  but  denoting  yet  fewer  indi- 
viduals; and  so  on  forward.  Thus  the  concrete  individuals 
called  Living  Bodies,  include  all  plants  as  well  as  all  animals ; 
but  the  Form  Soul  (called  Xutritive  by  Aristotle)  corresponding 
thereto,  connotes  only  nutrition,  growth,  decay,  and  generation 
of  another  similar  individual.t  In  the  second  stage,  plants  are 
left  out,  but  all  animals  remain  ;  the  Sentient  Soul,  belonging 
to  animals,  but  not  belonging  to  any  plants,  connotes  all  the 
functions  and  faculties  of  the  Xutritive  Soul,  together  with 
sensible  perception  (at  least  in  its  rudest  shape)  besides.^  We 
proceed  onward  in  the  same  direction,  taking  in  additional 
faculties — the  Movent,  Appetitive,  Phantastic  (Imaginative), 
Noetic  (Intelligent)  Soul,  and  thus  diminishing  the  total  of 
individuals  denoted.  But  each  higher  vaiiety  of  soul  continues 
to  possess  all  the  faculties  of  the  lower.  Thus  the  Sentient 
Soul  cannot  exist  without  comprehending  all  the  faculties  of  the 
Xutritive,  though  the  Nutritive  exists  (in  plants)  without  any 

•  Aristot.  Do  Aniraa,  II.  4,  415,  a.  23,  b.  12. 

+  In  the  Aristotelian  treatise  De  Plantia — p.  815,  b.  15 — it  is  statfd  that 
£mpcdokI(>s,  Annxagorasi,  and  Dcmokritus,  all  affirmed  that  plants  had  both 
intellect  and  cognition,  up  to  a  certain  moderate  point.  We  do  not  cite  this 
treatise  as  the  composition  of  Aristotle ;  but  it  is  rea!»onabiy  good  evidences, 
in  reference  to  th"  doctrine  of  these  other  philosophent. 

i  Aristot.  Dj  Anima,  I.  5,  411,  b.  2S. 
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admixtnre  of  the  Sentient.  Again,  the  Sentient  Sonl  does  not 
necessarily  possess  either  memory,  imagination,  or  intellect 
(NoQs)  ;  bnt  no  soul  can  be  either  Imaginative  or  Noetic,  without 
being  sentient  as  well  as  nutritive.  The  Noetic  Soul,  as  the 
highest  of  all,  retains  in  itself  all  the  lower  faculties  ;  but  these 
are  found  to  exist  apart  from  it.* 

We  may  remark  here  that  the  psychological  classification  of 
Aristotle  proceeds  in  the  inverse  direction  to  that  of  Plato.  In 
the  Platonic  Timsens,  we  begin  with  the  grand  soul  of  the 
Kosmos,  and  are  conducted  by  successive  st^^ps  of  degi'adation 
to  men,  animals,  plants ;  while  Aristotle  lays  his  foundation  in 
the  largest,  most  multiplied,  and  lowest  range  of  individuals, 
carrying  us  by  successive  increase  of  conditions  to  the  fewer  and 
the  higher. 

The  lowest  or  Nutritive  soul,  in  spite  of  the  small  number  of 
conditions  involved  in  it,  is  the  indispensable  basis  whereon  all 
the  others  depend.  None  of  the  other  Souls  can  exist  apart  from 
it.f  It  is  the  first  constituent  of  the  living  individual — the 
implication  of  Form  with  Matter  in  a  natui^l  body  suitably 
organized ;  it  is  the  preservative  of  the  life  of  the  individual, 
with  its  aggregate  of  functions  and  faculties,  and  with  the 
proper  limits  of  size  and  shape  that  characterize  the  species  ;J 
it  is  moreover  the  preservative  of  perpetuity  to  the  species, 
inasmuch  as  it  prompts  and  enables  each  individual  to  generate 
and  leave  behind  a  successor  like  himself;  such  is  the  only  way 
that  an  individual  can  obtain  quasi-immortality,  though  all 
of  them  aspire  to  become  immortal. §  This  lowest  soul  is  the 
primary  cause  of  digestion  and  nutrition.  It  is  cognate  with 
the  celestial  heat,  which  is  essential  also  as  a  co-operative  cause ; 
accordingly  all  animated  bodies  possess  an  inherent  natural  heat. 


•  Aristot.  De  Anima,  II.  2,  41.3,  a.  25-30,  b.  32  ;  II.  3,  414,  b.  30,  416,  a.  10. 

t  Aiistot.  De  Anima,  II.  4,  415,  a.  24.  TTfjtvTtf  kuI  k'oti'oiaitj  fvva^u^ 
imt  "^^vxyVf  koO*  yu  VTrap^ci  to  fiyi/  a-ratrtv.  415,  b.  9.  too  fa-j/To? 
^wfiaro9  aiTia  Kui  upx^-  I^m  1*-%  *34,  a.  22-30,  b.  24.— Aristot.  De 
Bespiratione,  8,  474,  a.  30,  b.  11. 

X  Ari8tf)t.  Do  Anima,  II.  4,  416,  a.  17. 

§  Aristot.  De  Animii,  II.  4,  415,  b.  2,  416,  b.  25.  evct  5'  ajro  rod 
TcXoy*  airavia  vpoaa'^fopti'eiv  CtKOiop,  tc\o9  ^e  to  r^evi^rjaai  oiov  avrOy 
€in  av  n  TTpivrij  '^v^^  (^fei/t^rjTucrj  oTov  aino.  Also  Dm  Gunerat.  Animal. 
II.  1.  731,  b.  33. 

g  Aristot.  De  Anima,  II.  4,  41G,  a.  10-18',  b.  29. 
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We  advance  upwards  now  from  the  Nutritive  Soul  to  tliat 
higher  Soul  which  is  at  once  Nutritive  and  Sentient ;  for  Aristotle 
does  not  follow  the  example  of  Plato  in  recognizing  three  souls 
to  one  body,  but  assigns  only  one  and  the  same  soul,  though 
with  multiplied  faculties  and  functions,  to  one  and  the  same  body. 
.Sensible  perception,  with  its  accompaniments,  forms  the  charac- 
teristic privilege  of  the  animal  as  contrasted  with  the  plant.* 
Sensible  perception  admits  of  many  diversities,  from  the  simplest 
and  rudest  tactile  sensation,  which  even  the  lowest  animals  cannot 
be  without,  to  the  full  equipment  of  five  senses  which  Aristotle 
declares  to  be  a  maximum  not  susceptible  of  increase.t  But 
the  sentient  faculty,  even  in  its  lowest  stage,  indicates  a  remark- 
able exaltation  of  the  Soul  in  its  character  of  Form.  The  Soul, 
q^id  sentient  and  percipient,  receives  the  Form  of  the  Perccptnm 
without  the  matter ;  whereas  the  nutritive  Soul  cannot  discon- 
nect the  two,  but  receives  and  appropriates  the  nutrient  sub- 
stance. Form  and  Matter  in  one  and  combined.}  Aristotle  illus- 
trates this  characteristic  feature  of  sensible  perception  by  recurring 
to  his  former  example  of  the  wax  and  the  figure.  Just  as  wax 
receives  from  a  signet  the  impression  engraven  thereon,  whether 
the  matter  of  the  signet  be  iron,  gold,  stone,  or  wood ;  as  the 
impression  stamped  has  no  regard  to  the  matter,  but  reproduces 
only  the  figure  engraven  on  the  signet;  the  wax  being  only 
potential  and  undefined,  until  the  signet  comes  to  convert  it  into 
something  actual  and  definite  ;§  so  the  percipient  faculty  in  man 
is  impressed  by  the  substances  in  nature,  not  according  to  the 
matter  of  each,  but  according  to  the  qualitative  form  of  each. 
Such  passive  receptivity  is  the  first  and  lowest  form  of  sensation, 


•  Aristot.  De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  l,p.  436,  b.  12.  He  considers  sponges 
to  have  some  sensation — Hist.  Animal,  I.  487,  b.  9. 

t  Aristot.  Do  Anima,  II.  3,  414,  b.  2 ;  III.  1,  424,  b.  25,  415,  a.  3  ;  III. 
13,  435,  b.  15. 

:{:  Aristot.  De  Animd,  II.  12,  424,  a.  32,  b.  4.  Bta  ta  ttotc  to,  (pina  oi'ic 
aiaOaifeiaiy  ty^ovra  7i  fiopiov  ^v\ikov  koi  •7ra<T\oina  ti  vtro  rwv  CLTriC'v] 
Ka\  f^ap  ylri'x^crat  kui  Ocp^aivcrai'  nitiov  f^fap  to  firj  ix^*^  fAcaorfjia^ 
^irjce  Toiavrrfv  "PX^^  outv  to.  et'ci)  ce'p^€<T^ai  rwv  alaOrjiwt^,  dWu  ira<r;^«v 
p.€7a  rij^t  v\ijs!. 

Themistius  ad  loc,  p.  144,  ed.  Spengel.     3ra«/;^6£  (to  <j>vja)  ovv^taiovji)^ 

TTJV  Vkrjfi  TOV  TTOlOvtnO^f   &c. 

§  AriHtot.  De  Anima,  II.  12,  424,  a.  20. 

II  Aristot.  De  Anima,  II.  12,  424,  a.  25.  ataOfjrijpiov  le  vpwTop  tv  uJ 
fl  Toiavrrf  ^vt'am^j  &c. — III.  12,  434,  a.  29. 
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not  having  any  magnitude  in  itself,  but  residing  in  bodily  organs 
which  have  magnitude,  and  separable  from  them  only  by  logical 
abstraction.  It  is  a  potentiality,  correlating  with,  and  in  due 
proportion  to,  the  exterior  Percipibile,  which,  when  acting  upon 
it^  brings  it  into  full  actuality.  The  actuality  of  both  (Percipiens 
and  Perceptum)  is  one  and  the  same,  and  cannot  be  disjoined  in 
fact,  though  the  potentialities  of  the  two  are  distinct  yet  correla- 
tive; the  Percipiens  is  not  like  the  Percipibile  originally,  but 
becomes  like  it  by  being  thus  actualized.* 

The  Sentient  Soul  is  communicated  by  the  male  parent  in  the 
act  of  generation,t  and  is  complete  from  the  moment  of  birth, 
not  requiring  a  process  of  teaching  after  birth ;  the  Sentient  Sub- 
ject becomes  at  once  and  instantly,  in  regard  to  sense,  on  a  level 
with  one  that  has  attained  a  certain  actuality  of  cognition,  but 
which  is  not  at  the  moment  reflecting  upon  the  Cognitum.  Poten- 
tiality and  Actuality  are  in  fact  distinguishable  into  lower  and 
higher  degrees  ;  the  Potential  that  has  been  actualized  in  a 
first  or  lower  stage,  is  still  a  Potential  relatively  to  higher  stages 
of  Actuality.  J  The  Potential  may  be  acted  upon  in  two  opposite 
ways  ;  either  by  deadening  and  extinguishing  it,  or  by  develop- 
ing and  carrying  it  forward  to  realization.  The  Sentient  Soul, 
when  asleep  or  inert,  requires  a  cause  to  stimulate  it  into  actual 
seeing,  or  hearing;  the  Noetic  or  Cognizant  Souly  under 
like  circumstances,  must  also  be  stimulated  into-  actual  medita- 
tion on  its  cognitum.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  the 
two.  The  Sentient  Soul  communes  with  particulars  ;  the  Noetic 
Soul  with  Universals.     The  Sentient  Soul  derives  its  stimulus 

*  Aristot.  De  Animd,  III.  2,  425,  b.  25.  y  ^e  too  aiaOqrou  cpcfjyeta 
gat  riyv  aiffOifacws  y  ninij  fiev  itrri  xai  fiia,  to  o  eiuai  ov  talnov  av7ui9, 
— II.  5,  418,  a.  3.  TO  c  aiffOrfrtKOv  Ivvnfiet  itrrtv  oiov  to  alaOqrov  yctj 
dtneXe-veta — iraa\€i  fiev  ovv  ov^  ofioiov  oi/,  vetropOos  6*  wfioitt)7ai  xal 
itnitf  oiov  €K€tvo, — Also,  417,  a.  7-14-20. 

There  were  conflicting  doctrines  current  in  Aristotle's  time ;  somo  said 
that  for  an  agent  to  act  upon  a  patient,  there  must  be  likfness  between  the 
two;  others  said  that  there  must  bo  unlikcness.  Aristotle  dissents  from  both, 
and  adopts  a  sort  of  intermediate  doctrine — 415,  a.  SO,  416,  a.  10. 

t  Aristot.  De  Gener.  Animal.,  II.  5,  741,  a.  14,  b.  7 ;  I>e  Animd,  II.  5, 

417,  b.  17. 

X  Aristot.  De  Anima,  IT.  5,  417,  b.  18-31.     See  above,  p.  623,  note  J. 

The  extent  of  Potentiality,  or  the  partial  Actuality,  which  Aristotle 
claims  for  the  sentient  Soul  even  at  birth,  deserves  to  be  kept  in  miud :  we 
■hall  contract  it  presently  with  what  he  suys  about  the  Noua. 
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from  without,  and  from  some  of  t'le  individaal  ol  jects,  tangible, 
vihiblo,  or  audible ;  but  the  Noetic  Soul  is  put  into  action  by 
the  abstract  and  universal,  which  is  in  a  cei*tain  sense  xcithlii  the 
Soul  ilHclf ;  HO  tliat  a  man  can  at  any  time  meditate  on  what  he 

'  ft 

|)l(?aseH,  but  he  cannot  si>c  or  hear  what  he  pleases,  or  anything 
except  such  visible  or  audible  objects  as  are  at  hand* 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  many  animals  the  Sentient 
Soul  is  little  develo])ed ;  being  confined  in  some  to  the  sense  of 
Touch  (which  can  never  1x3  wanting),t  and  in  others  to  Touch 
and  TiinSte.  IJut  even  this  minimum  of  Sense — though  small,  if 
compared  with  the  variety  of  senses  in  man — is  a  prodigious 
ht(>])  in  advance  of  plants  ;  it  comprises  a  certain  cognition,  and 
within  iU  own  sphere  it  is  always  critical,  comparing,  discrimi- 
native. J  The  Sentient  Soul  possesses  this  discriminative  faculty 
in  common  with  the  Noetic  Soul  or  Intelligence,  though  applied 
to  dilfcrent  objects  and  purposes;  and  possesses  such  faculty, 
because  it  is  itself  a  mean  or  middle  term  between  the  two 
sensible  extremes  of  which  it  takes  cognizance, — hot  and  cold, 
hard  and  soft^  wet  and  dry,  white  and  black,  acnte  and  grave, 
bitter  and  sweet,  light  and  darkness,  visible  and  invisible,  tangible 
and  intangible,  <tc.  We  feel  no  sensation  at  all  when  the  object 
touched  is  exactly  of  the  same  temperature  with  ourselves, 
neither  hotter  nor  colder ;  the  Sentient  Soul,  being  a  mean  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  is  stimulated  to  assimilate  itself  for  the 
time  to  either  of  them,  according  as  it  is  acted  upon  from  without. 
It  thus  makes  comparison  of  each  with  the  other,  and  of  both 
with  its  own  mean.§     Ltistly,  the  sentient  faculty  in  the  Soul  is 


•  Ariptot.  Do  Animu.  IT.  6.  417.  b.  20-25 ;  IIL  3,  427,  b.  18,     Ainov  ec 

KnOoXov   TorTrt  F  Cv  uviij  ~ii*«  cVm  ti^  V^*',\''/» 

t  Aristot.  IV  Aniiua/lII.  12,  434,' b.  24.*  0ai'eyio»'  on  ov^  «««V  ^e 
cii'ti*  fitpi/v  iii'ni  ^Hoi'. 

t  Aristot,  l>o  Anima.  111.  0,  a.  16.  tu-  KfnTtKu\  o  ^tarota^  tpyoy  coti 
Kul  niV/Jff,  ft««.— III.  3.  427,  a.  20,  42-5, b.  li»-l  5.  De  Oenemt,  Animal ,  I  23, 
731.  a.  32.  b.  o;  IV  Somno  et  Vigil.,  c.  1,  4o8,  b.  2.  The  stntifnt  faculty  ia 
lallod  ^ri  ftiiii*  <Ti'ii(,*>i'Toi'  kfUTtktft', — Analyt.  Po?tor.,  II.  19,  p.  99,  b.  34. 

}  ArisUM.  IV  Animu.  II.  10.  422,  a.  20:  H.  421,  b.  4,  11.  423.  b.  31, 
421,  a.  10.  Knt  ^ni  Ti  vto  Kfu'tct  Tii  ciiVc^i/Ta — to  •y»F/»  tuffof  r^iTtiroV. — 
111.  7.  431.  a.  10.  t*<rTi  to  ffftffOui  kat  Xfrtiirt'ai  to  trt/»76i»»  t^  aiaO^rtt:^ 
l4<iTor»;T4  :r^io«  to  ayaOoy  ^  «raA,*oi',  tf  roiarrn. — 111.  13,  43-5,  a.  21. 

lie  it.uLaika  tiiat  }»1juiU  have  uo  aimilar  ^t.^ oTfyra — 424^  b.  L 
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really  one  and  indivisible,  though  distinguishable  logically  or  by 
abstraction  into  different  genera  and  species.*  01:  tliat  faculty 
the  central  physical  organ  is  the  heart,  which  contains  the  con- 
genital or  animal  spirit.  (The  Aristotelian  psychology  is  here 
remarkable,  affirming  as  it  does  the  essential  relativity  of  all  phe- 
nomena of  sense  to  the  appreciative  condition  of  the  Sentient ;  as 
well  as  the  constant  implication  of  intellectual  and  discriminative 
comparison  among  them.) 

All  the  objects  generating  sensible  perception,  are  magni- 
tudes, f  Some  perceptions  are  peculiar  to  one  sense  alone,  as 
colour  to  the  eye,  &c.  Upon  these  we  never  make  mistakes 
directly  ;  in  other  words,  we  always  judge  rightly  what  is  the 
colour  or  what  is  the  sound,  though  we  are  often  deceived  in 
judging  what  the  thing  coloured  is,  or  where  the  sonorous  object 
ifi.J  There  are,  however,  some  perceivables  not  peculiar  to  any 
one  sense  alone,  but  appreciable  by  two  or  more  ;  though  chiefly 
and  best,  by  the  sense  of  vision  ;  such  are  Motion,  Rest,  Number, 
Figure,  Magnitude.  Here  the  appreciation  becomes  less  accu- 
rate, yet  it  is  still  made  directly  by  sense. §  But  there  are  yet 
other  matters  that,  though  not  directly  affecting  sense,  are  per- 
ceived indirectly,  or  byway  of  accompaniment  to  what  is  directly 
perceived.  Thus  we  see  a  white  object  ;  nothing  else  affecting 
our  sense  except  its  whiteness.  Beyond  this,  however,  we  judge 
and  declare,  that  the  object  so  seen  is  the  son  of  Diares.  This  is 
a  judgment  obtained  indirectly,  or  by  way  of  accompaniment;  by 
axidentf  so  to  speak,  inasmuch  as  the  same  does  not  accompany 
all  sensations  of  white.  It  is  hero  that  we  are  most  liable  to 
error.  I 


♦  Aristot.  De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c  7,  140,  a  8-17  ;  De  Motu  Animal.,  10, 
703,  a.  15  ;  De  Somno  et  Vigil.,  c.  2,  45o,  a.  15-21-35,  45G,  a.  5  ;  De  Juventute 
et  Senect.,  467,  b.  27,  469,  a.  412  ;  De  Pailibus  Animalium,  III.  656,  a.  10-16, 
657,  b.  24. 

+  Aristot.  De  Scnsu  et  Sonsili,  c.  7,  449,  a.  20.     to  alaOtfToy  irat/  tVn 

X  Aristot.  Do  Anima,  II.  6,  418,  a.  10-15. 

g  Aristot.  De  Sensu  et  Sonsili,  c.  1,  437,  a.  8,  c.  4,  442,  b.  3-12.  He  says 
in  this  last  passage,  that  the  common  perceivables  are  appreciable  at  least  by 
both  tight  and  touch — if  not  by  all  the  senses. 

[|  Aiistot.  De  Animd,  II.  6,  418,  a.  7-25.  Xeyeiai  Be  to  aiffOrjToif 
rpfx^ivv,  wv  Ivo  fi€i/  KitO'  aind  0a^ei/  alaOnvcaOm,  to  ce  ti/  tiuia 
cvftfifprjKo^.'—Also,  HI.  1,  425,  a.  25  ;  HI.  3,  428,  b.  18-25. 
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Among  the  fiv^c  sensef,  Aristotle  distin^ishes  two  as  operating 
bj  direct  contact  between  Subject  and  Object  (Toncb,  Taste) ; 
three  as  operating  throngh  an  external  intervening  medium 
(ViHion,  Smell,  Taste).  He  begins  with  Vision,  which  he  re- 
gards as  pobsessing  most  completely  the  natore  and  characteristics 
of  a  Sense.*  Tlie  direct  and  proper  object  of  vision  is,  colour. 
Now,  colour  oi>erates  upon  the  eye  not  immediately ;  for  if  the 
coloured  object  Ixj  placed  in  contact  with  the  eye,  there  will  be  no 
vision  ;  but  by  aiusing  movements  or  |)erturbations  in  the  external 
intervening  medium,  air  or  water,  which  afiect  the  sense  through 
an  appropriate  agency  of  their  own.f  This  agency  is,  according 
to  AriHtcitle,  the  Diaphanous  or  Transparent.  When  actual  or  in 
energy,  the  Transparent  is  called  Light ;  when  potential  or  in 
capacity  only,  it  is  called  Darkness.  The  eye  is  of  watery 
structure,  apt  for  receiving  these  impressions.}  It  is  the  pre- 
sence either  of  fire,  or  of  something  analogous  to  the  celestial 
body,  that  calls  forth  the  Diaphanous  from  the  state  of  Potenti- 
ality into  that  of  Actuality  or  Light ;  in  which  latter  condition  it 
18  stimulated  by  colour.  The  Diaphanous,  whether  as  Light  or  as 
Darkness,  is  a  peculiar  nature  or  accompaniment,  not  substantive 
in  itself,  but  inherent  chiefly  in  the  First  or  Celestial  Body,  yet  also 
in  air,  water,  glass,  precious  stones,. and  in  all  bodies  to  a  greater 
or  less  dcgrcc.§  The  Diaphanous  passes  at  once  and  simultane- 
ousl}',  in  one  place  as  well  as  in  another,  from  Potentiality  to  Actu- 

*  AriHtot.  Do  Animtl,  TIT.  3,  429,  a.  2.  r)  o-^i^  ^oKitrra  aiaOtiaU  i<ntv, 
— ANo,  Mtfta])hyRica,  A.  init. 

t  Aridtot  Do  Animi,  II.  7, 419,  a.  12-14-19  ;  Aristot.  Do  Sensu  etSonsili, 
0.  3,  440,  a.  18.  wai  evOr^  xpetrrov  (fxii'ai,  7tp  KiveiaOai  to  ^ifra^if  ti^« 
attrOiitTCWv  vtto  tou  alaOipov  f^iveaOtu  t?Ji/  nitrOrjffiifj  a(pfj  Kal  ^tf  rui^ 
dvoflpotaiv, — lb.  c.  2,  p.  438,  b.  5.  ftT€  (pu^^  ciV*  atjp  tail  to  ftcrn^v  rov 
vpwplvov  Kanou  o^^iaro?,  y  ^ta  rovTov  Ktyrjai^  itrrtv  if  voiovaa  to 
vpav, 

X  Aristot.  Do  Animil,  II.  7,  419,  a.  9.  tovto  f^ap  tjv  avtijo  to  ^ptc/iiu7t. 
tlvuiy  TO  KivriiiKty  ttvai  toO  fcOT*  cvcpyetav  ^la^tfov^'  ?y  S*  €vre\e)(€tn 
rov  fi«0ni'or»v  ^tc9  ^VTtl^  -418,  b.  12-17.  orav  ij  ii/reKi'X^i'a  Bia^ave^ 
t'TTo  irvpov  ^  Toiot'Tov  otov  70  «i'it»  otvua — TTVpo^  y  lotovrov  riP09 
irapuviTta  vv  ru'  fi«0<ii'r?, 

§  Ari«tot.  Do  Aiiimii,  IF.  7,  418,  b.  5 ;  De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  2,  438, 
a.  14,  b.  7,  c.  3,  4.'J0,  a.  21,  sikj.  «  fe  Ae^ouey  Cta0ai/€«r,  ovk  ^<ntv  tctov 
ri//»09  */  f^fiT09,  orf  uWov  ru-v  otntv  \cyofi€t'u)v  (TtvfiarwVj  aWn  t«9  ctrri 
Koivt)  0rn'i«  K(u  ft'i'a/«<v,  y  y^a'purrij  filv  ovk  ^attVy  iv  tot'toiv  h  itnri 
ktu  Toiv  uWoiv  au'unaiv  tvwop\ct^  toiv  /ici/  fiaWov^  Tois  Be  yrrov. 
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ality — from  Darkness  to  Light.  Light  does  not  take  time  to 
travel  from  one  place  to  another,  as  sound  and  smell  do.  *  The 
Diaphanous  is  not  a  body,  nor  effluvia  from  a  body,  nor  any  one 
of  the  elements ;  it  is  of  an  adjective  character — a  certain  agency 
or  attribute  pervading  or  belonging  to  bodies,  along  with  their 
extension. t  polour  marks  and  defines  the  surface  of  the  body 
qua  Diaphanous,  as  figure  defines  it  qua  extended.  Colour 
makes  the  Diaphanous  itself  visible,  and  its  own  varieties 
visible  through  the  Diaphanous.  Air  and  water  are  transparent 
throughout,  though  with  an  ill-defined  superficial  colour.  White 
and  black,  as  colours  on  solid  bodies,  correspond  to  the  condition 
of  light  or  darkness  in  air.  There  are  some  luminous  objects 
visible  in  the  dark,  as  fire,  fungous  matter,  eyes,  and  scales  of 
fish,  &c.,  though  they  have  no  appropriate  colour.  J  There  are 
seven  species  or  varieties  of  colours,  but  all  of  them  proceed 
from  white  and  black,  blended  in  different  proportions,  or  seen 
one  through  another  ;  white  and  black  are  the  two  extremes,  the 
other  varieties  being  intermediate  between  them. 

The  same  necessity  for  an  intervening  medium  external  to 
the  Subject,  as  in  the  case  of  Vision,  prevails  also  in  the  Senses  of 
Hearing  and  Smell.  If  the  audible  or  odorous  object  be  placed 
in  cqntact  with  its  organ  of  Sense,  there  will  be  7io  hearing  or 
smell.  Whenever  we  hear  or  smell  any  object,  there  must  be 
interposed  between  us  and  the  object  a  suitable  medium  that 
shall  be  affected  first ;  while  the  organ  of  Sense  will  be  affected 
secondarily  through  that  medium.  Air  is  the  medium  in  regard 
to  Sound,  both  Air  and  Wat«r  in  regard  to  Smell ;  but  there 
seems  besides  (analogous  to  the  Transparent  in  regard  to  Vision) 

*  Aristot.  De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  6,  446,  a.  23,  seq.,  b.  27,  447,  b.  9. 
Tip  eJvai  ''jnp  rt  (f)w^  itrriVy  a\V  ov  KLPtjait  ri9. — Empcdokles  afl&nned  that 
light  travelling  from  the  Sun  ronchod  the  intervening  space  before  it  came  to 
the  earth  ;  Aristotle  contradicts  him. 

+  Aristot.  De  Animd,  II.  7,  418,  b.  19.  ctrrt  5fc  to  okoto^  (rrepi](Tt9 
Twc  roiavTYf^  e^fiv^  fV  lin(f)avovs^  tvtrre  5^\oi/  on  xai  if  rovrov  Trn povtna 
(pws  yr. — Aristot.  De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  3.  rj  ^lev  ovv  rov  (pwih^  0iV/9 
fV  aoptarto  ti?  f)ta(^ai/ct  cativ  •  rou  h  iv  to«9  ntc^nai  htn(puvou9  to 
ca^mop^  Of  I  ^ev  av  cirj  ti,  cijXop '  ot«  Ce  tovto  lari  to  ypivna,  €K  iwp 
av^ftaivovTwu  (papcpov — L<nt  fiep  *^ap  cp  Tit*  rov  ffu'fimov  irtpati^  «XV 
ovTi  TO  rod  (Tu'fimov  xre/iflv,  aWa  njp  avTijp  (fivaip  dei  pofii^etp^  ijTrep 
Kal  c^'v  j^pivpaTi^erni,  Taintjp  koi  iptov. 

X  Aristot.  De  Anima,  II.  7,  419,  a.  2-24;  Aristot.  De  Sensu  et  Sensili, 
c.  4,  442,  a.  21,  seven  colours. 
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a  special  agenc}'  rallod  the  Trans-Sonant,  which  pervades  air  and 
enables  it  to  tninsniit  Sound ;  and  certainly  another  special 
agency  called  the  Trans-Olfacient,  which  pervades  both  air  and 
water,  and  enables  them  to  transmit  Smell.*  (It  seems  thus 
that  something  like  a  Liintiniferous  Ether — extended,  mobile, 
and  permeating  bodies,  yet  still  incorporeal  in  itself — was  an 
hypothesis  as  old  as  Aristotle  ;  and  one  other  Ether  besides, 
analogous  in  property  and  purpose — an  Odonferous  Ether  ; 
perhaps  a  third  or  Stmiferous  Ether,  but  this  is  less  distinctly 
f«pecitied  by  Aristotle). 

Sound,  according  to  Aristotle,  arises  from  the  shock  of  two 
or  more  solid  bodies  communicated  to  the  air  It  implies  local 
movement  in  one  at  least  of  those  bodies.  Many  soft  bodies  are 
incapable  of  making  sound  ;  those  best  suited  for  it  are  such  as 
metals,  hai-d  in  structure,  smooth  in  surface,  hollow  in  shape. 
The  blow  must  be  smart  and  quick,  otherwise  the  air  slips  away 
and  dissipates  itself  before  the  sound  can  be  communicated  to 
it.f  Sound  is  communicated  through  the  air  to  the  organ  of 
bearing;  the  air  is  one  Continuum  (not  composed  of  adjacent 
particles  with  interspaces),  and  a  wave  is  propagated  from  it  to 
the  internal  ear;  which  (i.e.  the  ear)  contains  some  air  enclosed 
in  the  sinuous  duct^  within  the  membmne  of  the  tympanum, 
congenitally  attached  to  the  organ  itself,  and  endued  with  a 
ceruiin  animation.  J     This  internal  air  within  the  ear,  excited  by 

•  Aristot.  De  Anima,  IT.  7,  419,  a.  20-35  ;  Pe  Sonsni  et  Sensili,  c.  6,  442, 
b.  30  ;  Thrnn^tiu3  ad  Aristot.  Do  Aniniik,  II.  7-8,  p.  115,  Spengel. 
TO  eiafpuftit — TO  cirj\iv — TO  c/oofAvv,  Thu  two  lust  names  are  not  distinctly 
stated  by  Aristotle,  but  are  said  to  have  been  firbt  applied  by  Theophrubtus 
after  bira.  Sec  tbe  notes  of  Trendelenburg  and  Torstrick  ;  the  latter  supposes 
Themislius  to  have  had  before  him  a  fuller  and  better  text  of  Aristi^tle  than 
that  which  wo  now  }>ossess,  which  seems  con  iipt.  In  our  present  text,  the 
Truns)varent  as  well  as  the  Trans-oll'acient  Ether  are  cleaily  indicated ;  the 
Trans-sonant,  not  clearly. 

t  Aristot.   Do  Anima,  II.  8,  419,  b.   10-2.5.      He  calls  air  yjraOvfto^ 

cvOpxf-mo^ — (42o,  a.  1-8).  {frvciaipfro^  €v6\t(rOos\  Thtmistius,  p.  116, 
117,  8i>. --*'quod  facile  dilfluit." — Tr»^ndelenburg,  Comm.,  p.  384.)  He  says 
that  for  8onoH>us  jturposes,  air  ought  to  be  aOfwvv — compact  or  dense: 
Bounil  reverberates  best  from  metals  with  smooth  surface — 420,  a.  25. 

:::  Aristot.  De  Anim-l,  II.  8,  419,  b.  34,  420,  a.  5.  ovro^  c  ^o  a^p) 
ittTii'  o  TTo/ii'V  aKov€ii\  01UV  Ktt'ijOff  <ri»i'6^'i^v  Kai  ei\ — ylro(f)ij7tk-oi/  ^ev 
Off  TO  K'tftftiKOt'  tiov  aipo^  <n.n'€\€ia  fif^pi^  oKOtj^,  aicun  ce  avit^vn^ 
oijp'    iia  Ck  TO  LP  liif^i  tipaty  tcwovfiLPOV  rov  t'fei?  to  ciVif  nipei,      ciOTrtp 
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the  motion  propagated  from  the  external  ear,  canseB  hearing.  The 
ear  is  enabled  to  appreciate  accurate  I  j  the  movements  of  the  exter- 
nal air,  because  it  has  itself  little  or  no  movement  within.  We 
cannot  hear  with  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  because  it  is  only 
in  the  ear  that  nature  has  given  us  this  stock  of  internal  air. 
If  water  gets  into  the  ear,  we  cannot  hear  at  all ;  because 
the  wave  generated  in  the  air  without,  cannot  propagate  itself 
within.  Nor  can  we  hear  if  the  membrane  of  the  ear  be 
disordered  ;  any  more  than  we  can  see  when  the  membrane  of 
the  eye  is  disordered.* 

Voice  is  a  kind  of  sound  peculiar  to  animated  beings ;  yet  not 
belonging  to  all  of  them,  but  only  to  those  that  inspire  the  air. 
Nature  employs  respiration  for  two  purposes ;  the  first,  indispen- 
sable to  animal  life — that  of  cooling  and  tempering  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  heart  and  its  adjacent  parts ;  the  second,  not  indis- 
pensable to  life,  yet  most  valuable  to  the  higher  faculties  of  man 
— significant  speech.  The  organ  of  respiration  is  the  laryox ; 
a  man  cannot  speak  either  when  inspiring  or  expiring,  but  only 
when  retaining  and  using  the  breath  within.  The  Soul  in  thoso 
parts,  when  guided  by  some  phantasm  or  thought,  impels  the  air 
within  against  the  walls  of  the  trachea,  and  this  shock  causes 
vocal  sounds. t 

Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  satisfied  with  the  above 
explanations  of  Sight  and  Hearing ;  for  in  approaching  the  Sense 
of  Smell  with  the  Olfacients,  he  begins  by  saying  that  it  is  less 
definable  and  explicable.     Among  the  five  senses,  Smell  stands 


ov  irauTrj  to  ^icov  clkovci^  ov^/k  irnvrri  ti€fj\€7ui  o  atw*  ov  fftip  Trni^rrj 
€\ft  (iffjnro  Ktifijtrdficfop  ^epo9  xal  tfixfvy^ov — lia  Tn«f  cXikh^ — 420,  a.  13. 

The  ttxt  of  this  pussagu  is  not  satisfactory.  It  has  been  mi.ch  criticised 
as  well  as  amendfd  by  Torstrick — seo  his  Comment.,  p.  148  or  lol.  We 
cannot  approve  his  alteration  of  €^^v\ot^  into  ifnyjrofpoi', 

•  Aristot.  De  Animtl,  II.  8,  420,  a.  10.  o  c  iv  to/v  tcaiv  t^iKmwKO" 
to^rfrat  irfio^  to  aKtvrjTo^  ttvui^  oiruy^  aKpifSvof  aiaOnvirj7ui  irnaaf  rav 
Cia<popas  T7y<f  Kiuijffew^. — 420,  a.  14.  an^/S'  (akovofiei')  uv  y  fii/t'ty^  *^°V7> 
woTrff)  TO  tTTt  rij  KOfin  CepfAa  urnv  Kfi^ijj, 

t  Aristot.  Do  Aiiima,  II.  8,  420,  *b.  5-16-25-32,  421,  a.  2.  wtne  If 
vXfj'^ij  TOO  avairveonLVov  uefto^  vtto  tij^  eV  tovtoii  to/v  fiopioi^  V^^'XV'' 
(Pwvri  tariv.  Ov  '^fap  ttuv  ^icov  y^6(})o^  (/)tvi'ijy  KuOmrcp  flirofjiet'^  i^tari 
ffnp   Kal   T?J  ^Xtt'TTjy  yjro<pe7p  xal  it'v  ol  fSrjTroure*^)  aWa  cei  cV^^XoV  7e 

CI  rat  TO  TDTTTOU  Kol  ^UTO,  0«I/T/»<Tiav  Tll/dv    fftJ^apTlKOS  7«/>   f  tf   T|y  y!f6c/)o9 

iOTip  7/  0tt'i'Ty  •  Kai  oi'  tuv  ufairviopLvov  otpovy  wjirip  ij  /^Vf>  "^'^* 
ToVTtv  Ti/wTei  70V  9V  T?y  fipffp  ^  TTpof  aviuy. 
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intermefliato  between  the  two  (Taste  and  Toach)  that  operate 
bv  direct  oniitact,  and  the  other  two  (Sight  and  Hearing)  that 
operate  thn^a^rh  an  external  medium.  Man  is  below  other  ani- 
mals in  this  ^ense  ;  he  discriminates  little  in  smells  except  the 
pleasurable  and  the  painful.*  Uis  taste,  though  analogous  in 
many  points  to  smell,  is  far  more  accurate  and  discriminating, 
because  ta.ste  is  a  variety  of  touch  ;  and  in  respect  to  touch,  man 
is  the  mo.*>t  discriminating  of  all  animals.  Hence  his  great  supe- 
riority to  them  in  practical  wisdom.  Indeed  the  marked  difierence 
of  intelligence  between  one  man  and  another,  turns  mainly  upon 
the  organ  of  touch ;  men  of  hard  flesh  (or  skin)  are  by  nature  dull 
in  intelligence,  men  of  soft  flesh  are  apt  and  clever.f  The  classi- 
fviuf?  names  of  diflerent  smells  are  b4>rrowed  from  the  names  of 
the  analogous  tastes  to  which  they  are  analogous — sweet,  bitter, 
tart,  dry,  sharp,  smooth,  &c.X  Smells  take  effect  through  air  as 
well  as  through  water ;  by  means  of  a  peculiar  agency  or  accom- 
paniment (mentioned  above,  called  the  Trans-Olfacient)  pervading 
both  one  and  the  other.  It  is  peculiar  to  man  that  he  cannot 
smell  except  when  inhaling  air  in  the  act  of  inspiration  ;  any  one 
may  settle  this  for  himself  by  making  the  triaL§  But  fishes  and 
other  aquatic  animals,  who  never  inhale  air,  can  smell  in  the  water; 
and  this  proves  that  the  trans-olfacient  agency  is  operative  to 
transmit  odours  not  less  in  water  than  in  air.||  We  know  that 
the  sense  of  smell  in  these  aquatic  animals  .is  the  same  as  it  is  in 
man,  because  the  same  strong  odours  that  are  destructive  to  man 
are  also  destructive  to  them.^  Smell  is  the  parallel,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  the  antithesis  of  taste  ;  smell  is  of  the  dry,  taste  is 

*  Aris>tot.  De  Anima,  II.  9,  421,  a.  7-12 ;  Aristot  De  Sensu  et  ScxiBili,  c. 
5,  445,  a.  6,  c  4,  441,  a.  1  ;  De  Partibus  Animal.,  II.  2.  656,  a.  31,  6-57,  a.  9. 

t  Aristot.  Dc  Anima,  II.  9,  421,  a.  17-27.  xara  ce  rifu  atprjtf  voWw 
7U}v  aWunf  ^wwi'  fia<pt:f)oi-rw9  nKpt^ol  (o  uvOpwiros)'  ito  Kut  i^povi' 
fuctarov  itm  7u:v  ^wujv.  otjiAt^ov  Cc  to  Kai  iv  tu*  'yei/€<  Tti'v  at'Optl'Tru^v 
vapa  70  atffOtjrtfptou  touto  ttt'oi  ciHpV€tH  r««  a0i;et9,  vup*  u\\o  C€ 
fiij^^v  oi  fitv  "(Up  akXrjpoaapicot  a^veiv  t^v  CtavoiuVy  ol  ck  fiaXaKO^ 
aapKot  €i^i»t?»". 

*  Ari«tot.  De  Anima,  IL  9,  421,  a.  27-32. 

§  Aristitt.  De  Anima,  II.  9,  421,  b.  9-19.  to  arev  rov  at*a7rvkiv  fin 
ataOavfaOut^  ictov  ejri  tC'v  avOpu"^ii}V  l?j\ov  hk  vftpwfiitfoi^.  He 
seems  to  think  that  this  is  not  true  of  any  animal  other  than  man. 

II  Aristot.  Do  Sensu  ot  Sensili,  c  5,  443,  a.  3-31,  444,  b.  9. 

f  Aristot  De  Anima,  IL  9,  421,  b.  24.  lie  instancea  brimaton^ 
^a0oXTo?,  &c« 
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of  the  moist ;  the  olfactory  matter  is  a  juicy  or  sapid  dryness, 
extracted  or  washed  out  from  both  air  and  water  by  the  trans- 
olfacient  agency,  and  acting  on  the  sensory  potentialities  of  the 
nostrils.*  This  olfactory  inhalation  is  warm  as  well  as  dry. 
Hence  it  is  light,  and  rises  easily  to  the  brain,  the  moisture  and 
coldness  of  which  it  contributes  to  temper ;  this  is  a  very  salutary 
process,  for  the  brain  is  the  wettest  and  coldest  part  of  the  body, 
and  requiring  warm  and  dry  influences  as  a  corrective.  It  is 
with  a  view  to  this  correction  that  Nature  has  placed  the  olfactory 
organ  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  brain,  f  There  are  two 
kinds  of  olfactory  impressions ;  one  of  them  akin  to  the  sense  of 
taste — odour  and  savour  going  together — an  affection  (to  a  great 
degree)  of  the  nutritive  soul ;  so  that  the  same  odour  is  agreeable 
when  we  are  hungry,  disagreeable  when  our  hunger  is  fully  satis- 
fied. This  first  kind  of  impressions  is  common  to  men  with  other 
animals ;  but  there  is  a  second,  peculiar  to  man,  and  disconnected 
firom  the  sense  of  taste : — viz.,  the  scent  of  flowers,  unguents,  <&c., 
which  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable  constantly,  and  jper  86.% 
Nature  has  assigned  this  second  kind  of  odours  as  a  privilege  to 
man,  because  his  brain,  being  so  large  and  moist,  requires  to  be 
tempered  by  an  additional  stock  of  drying  and  warming  olfactory 
influence. 

Taste  is   a  variety  of  touch,  and  belongs  to  the  lower  or 

*  This  is  difficult  to  understand,  but  it  seems  to  be  what  Aristotle  here 
means— De  Animft,  II.  9,  422,  a.  6.  eVrc  c  ^  otrfjirj  too  ^Tjpov^  wairep  o 
yyiio^  70V  if^pov'  to  2*  oartppamiKOv  aiffOqri^piov  cvvafiei  Toiovtov,—^ 
De  Sensu  et  Sunsili,  o.  5,  443,  a.  1-9.  Itni  h*  oa(l>pauihv  ovx  rj  6ia<pap€9y 
aX\*  ff  wXvvTiKov  KoX  pvmiKov  i'^x^f*^^  ^^ipoiipot — ij  iv  v'^ptv  too 
if^yvfiov  ^Tfpov  (fyvai^  otrfi^^  xal  oa(l)pav7ov  to  roiouiov  on  6*  azroi/ 
j(y/iov  tail  TO  rraOofj  IrjXotf  cc  7U)if  i\6pTwv  xat  fi-q  exotnivv  OfffiTJv^ 
&0,    Also,  443,  b.  3-7. 

In  the  Treatise  De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  there  is  one  passage  (c  2,  438,  b. 
24),  wherein  Aristotle  affirms  that  smell  is  Katrvwhij^  avaOvfilaat^,  ix  irvpos'^ 
but  we  also  find  a  subsequent  passage  (c  5,  413,  a.  21,  seq.)  where  he  cites 
that  same  doctrine  as  the  opinion  of  others,  but  distinctly  refutes  it. 

t  Aristot.  De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  6,  444,  a.  10-22-25,  b.  1.  rj  r^ap  liff 
ocfirjn  ivvafin  Oepfi^  t^v  (fivciv  itrrlv. 

X  Aristot  De  Sensu  et  8  t  sili.  c.  5,  443,  b.  17,  444,  a.  6-15.30. 
ibiov  he  T^<  too  atfOpwrrov  <Pv<reiV9  cart  to  t^«  ojfjitj^  tt/v  roiavrtj^  ^ivo^ 
hia   10  wXkimov  €7«cc0ttXoi'  koi  v'^fporarov  e\etu  rtov  ^tvwi^   W9   Kara 

fUf^€0O9, 

Plato  also  reckons  the  pleasures  of  smell  among  the  pure  and  admissible 
pleasorei — (Philebus,  p.  61  B. ;  Tinueus,  p.  65  A.,  67  A.) 
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Natritive  Soul,  as  a  gnido  to  the  animal  in  seeking  or  avoiding 
different  sorts  of  food.  The  Object  of  Taste  is  essentially  liquid, 
often  strained  and  extracted  from  dry  food  by  warmth  and 
moisture.  The  primary  manifestation  of  this  sensory  pheno- 
menon is  the  contrast  of  Drinkable  and  Undrinkable.*  The 
orp^n  of  Taste,  the  tongue,  is  a  mean  between  dryness  and 
moisture;  when  either  of  these  is  in  excess,  the  organ  is  dis- 
ordered. Among  the  varieties  of  taste,  there  are  two  fundamental 
contraries — as  in  colour,  sound,  and  the  objects  of  the  other 
senses  except  touch — from  which  the  other  contrasts  are  derived. 
These  fundamentals  in  taste  are  sweet  and  bitter ;  corresponding 
to  white  and  black,  acute  and  grave,  in  colours  and  sounds.  The 
sense  of  taste  is  potentially  sweet  or  bitter ;  the  gustable  object 
is  what  makes  it  sweet  or  bitter  in  actuality. f 

The  sense  of  Touch,  in  which  man  sarpasses  all  other 
animals,  differs  from  the  other  senses  by  not  having  any  two 
ftindamcntal  contraries  giving  origin  to  the  rest,  but  by  having 
various  contraries  alike  fundamental.  It  is  tlius  hardly  one 
sense,  but  an  aggregate  of  several  senses.  It  appreciates  the 
elementiry  differences  of  body  qud  body — hot,  cold,  dry,  moist, 
hard,  soft,  &c.  It  is  a  mean  between  each  of  these  two  extremes ; 
being  potentially  either  one  of  them,  and  capable  of  being  made 
to  assimilate  itself  actually  to  either.^  In  this  sense,  the  tangible 
object  operates  when  in  contact  with  the  skin ;  and,  as  has  been 
already  said,  much  of  the  superiority  of  man  depends  upon 
his  superior  fineness  and  delicacy  of  8kin.§  Still  Aristotle 
remarks  that  the  true  organ  of  touch  is  not  the  skin  or  flesh,  but 
something  interior  to  the  flesh.  This  last  servos  only  as  a 
peculiar  medium.     The  fact  that  the  sensation  arises  when  the 

•  Aristot.  De  Anima,  IT.  10,  422,  a.  30-33 ;  De  Sensu  et  S^nsili,  c.  1, 
436,  b.  1*5,  4,  441,  b.  18.  oia  rou  ^rjpoif  xat  f^ctvCiovv  fiiijOoT'Oa  (tj  0rff£v) 
xni  Kivovaa  tic  OepfXiy  iroiov  ri  to  v'^ipov  TrapnaKfvd^et,  xai    tati  rov7o 

'^VfiO't    TO    '^ffVOUCVOf    VTTO    TO«)    €tpiJfltVOV    ^IjpOU    TTuOoi    tV    TlT'    Vr^fplC, * 

b.  24.     ov  7rav709  ^ipov  aWa  too  rpo0i/iov, 

t  Aristot.  De  Animu,  II.  10,  422,  b.  5  16 ;  II.  11,  422,  b.  23.  va-ra 
aiaOqtrtv  pint  €i*nu7iu-{T€w^  civii  ^.oicei^  &c. 

X  Aristot.  Da  Aiiiina,  II.  11,  422,  b.  17-25,  423,  b.  5-27,  a.  424,  a.  3-10. 

§  Aristot.  Ilistor.  Animal. ,  I.  lu,  494,  b.  17.  Man  is  \e7rro2<-:/i/ioTaTo« 
Ticp  X^tcwu  (Ariatot.  Do  Partib.  AnimiL  II.  657,  b.  2),  and  has  tho  tongue 
also  looser  and  Boftor  than  any  of  them,  most  fit  for  variety  of  touch  (660, 
a.  20)  \xB  well  us  for  articulate  speech. 
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objeot  touches  our  skin,  does  not  prove  that  the  skin  is  the  true 
organ ;  for  if  there  existed  a  thin  exterior  membrane  surrounding 
ou^  bodies,  we  should  still  feel  the  same  sensation.  Moreover,  the 
body  is  not  in  real  contact  with  our  skin,  though  it  appears  to  be 
BO ;  there  is  a  thin  film  of  air  between  the  two,  though  we  do 
not  perceive  it ;  just  as  when  we  touch  an  object  under  water, 
there  is  a  film  of  water  interposed  between,  as  is  seen  by  the 
wetness  of  the  finger.*  The  skin  is,  therefore,  not  the  trae 
organ  of  touch,  but  a  mediam  between  the  object  and  the  organ ; 
and  this  sense  does  in  reality  agree  with  the  other  senses  in 
having  a  certain  medium  interposed  between  object  and  organ. 
But  there  is  this  difference ;  in  touch,  the  medium  is  close  to  and 
a  part  of  ourselves ;  in  sight  and  hearing,  it  is  exterior  to  our- 
selves, and  may  extend  to  some  distanca  In  sight  and  hearing, 
the  object  does  not  affect  us  directly;  it  affects  the  external 
medium,  which  again  affects  us.  But  in  touch,  the  object  affects, 
at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  influence,  both  the  medium 
and  the  interior  organ  ;  like  a  spear  that,  with  the  same  thrust, 
pierces  the  warrior's  shield  and  wounds  the  warrior  himself.f 
Apparently,  therefore,  the  true  organ  of  touch  is  something 
interior,  and  skin  and  flesh  is  an  interposed  medium.^  But 
what  this  interior  organ  is,  Aristotle  does  not  more  particularly 
declare.  He  merely  states  it  to  be  in  close  and  intimate  com- 
munication with  the  great  central  focus  and  principle  of  all 
sensation — the  heart  ;§  more  closely  connected  with  the  heart 

♦  Aristot.  De  Anima,  II.  11,  422,  b.  25-32. 

+  Aristot.  De  Animd,  II.  11,  423,  a.  5-17.  hiatfiipei  to  airrov  rCbv 
6pa7u)v  Kdi  rwv  %jro(prj7iKtvv  oti  iKCtPtvu  ficy  aiaOavofxeOa  rij^  to  fieja^h 
voietv  ri  ijfiia^,  tCuv  Be  air-rwv  ov\  vtto  rov  fiera^v  aXV  afia  riv  fiera^v^ 
wairep  6  Bi*  a(JirtBo9  'jr\rj'^€t9'   ov  ^fap  rj  aavts  wXiyyeiflra  iirdra^ev,  dW* 

This  analogy,  of  tho  warrior  pierced  at  the  same  time  with  his  shield, 
illustrates  Aristotle's  view  of  the  eighth  Category— '^0^0  .*  of  which  he 
grives  wrrXitrrat  as  the  example.  He  considers  a  man's  clothes  and  defensive 
weapons  as  standing  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  him,  like  a  personal  appurten- 
ance, and  almost  as  a  part  of  himself.  It  is  under  this  point  of  view  that  he 
erects  Habere  into  a  distinct  Category. 

X  Aristot.  De  Anima,  II.  11,  423,  b.  23-26.  nj  koi  BvjKov  on  eVrov  to 
rov  drrrov  tuaOrfJiKOv — to  fiera^v  rov  dirriKov  rj  ffdp^, 

§  Aristot.  De  Partibus  Animal.,  II.  10,666,  a.  30;  De  VitA  et  Morte, 

c  3,  469,  a.  12 ;  De  Somno  et  Vigil.,  c.  2,  455,  a.  23 ;  De  Sensu  et  Sensili, 

c.  2,  439,  a.  2. 
41 
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(he  appears  to  think)  than  any  of  the  other  organs  of  sense, 
though  all  of  them  are  so  connected  more  or  less  closely. 

Having  gone  through  the  five  senses  seriatim^  Aristotle  offers 
various  reasons  to  prove  that  there  neither  are,  nor  can  be, 
more  than  five  ;  and  then  discusses  some  complicated  phenomena 
of  sense.  We  perceive  that  we  see  or  hear ;  *  do  we  perceive  this 
by  sight  or  by  hearing  ?  and  if  not,  by  what  other  faculty  ?  f  Aris- 
totle replies  by  saying  that  the  act  of  sense  is  one  and  the  same, 
but  that  it  may  be  looked  at  in  two  different  points  of  view.  We 
see  a  coloured  object ;  we  hear  a  sound  :  in  each  case  the  act  of 
sense  is  one ;  the  energy  or  actuality  of  the  Visum  and  Videns, 
of  the  Sonans  and  Audiens,  is  implicated  and  indivisible.  But 
the  potentiality  of  the  one  is  quite  distinct  from  the  potentiality 
of  the  other,  and  may  be  considered  as  well  as  named  apart.| 
When  we  say — I  perceive  thai  I  see — wc  look  at  the  same  act  of 
vision  from  the  side  of  the  Videns  ;  the  Visum  being  put  out  of 
sight  as  the  unnoticed  Correlate.  This  is  a  mental  fact  distinct 
from,  though  following  upon,  the  act  of  vision  itself.  Aristotle 
refers  it  rather  to  that  general  sentient  soul  or  faculty,  of  which 
the  five  senses  are  partial  and  separate  manifestations,  than  to 
the  sense  of  Vision  itself.§  He  thus  considers  what  would  now 
be  termed  C07isciousncss  of  a  sensation^  as  being  merely  the  sub- 
jective view  of  the  sensation,  distinguished  by  abstraction  from 
the  objective. 

It  is  the  same  general  sentient  faculty,  though  diversified  and 
logically  distinguishable  in  its  manifestations,  that  enables  us  to 
conceive  many  sensations  as  combined  in  one  ;  and  to  compare  or 
discriminate  sensations  belonging  to  different  senses. || 

White  and  sweet  are  perceived  by  two  distinct  senses,  and  at 

*  In  modem  psychology,  the  language  would  be — *'  We  are  eomciom  that 
we  SCO  or  hear."  But  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  remarked  that  the  word 
Consciousness  has  no  equivalent  usually  or  familiarly  employed,  in  the  Greek 
psychology. 

t  Aristot.  Do  Anima,  III.  2,  42/»,  b.  14. 

X  Aristot.  Do  Anima,  III.  2,  425,  b.  26,  426,  a.  16-19. 

§  Aristot.  De  Somno  et  Vigil.,  c.  2,  455,  a.  12-17;  Aristot.  De  Anima, 
III.  2,  with  Torstrick's  note,  p.  166,  and  the  exposition  of  Alexander  of 
Aphrodiaiaa  therein  cited.  ITiese  two  passages  of  Aristotle  are  to  a  certain 
extent  different,  yet  not  contradictory,  though  Torstrick  supposes  them  to 
be  so.         >*■ 

II  Aristot.  De  Seusu  et  Sensili,  c  7,  449,  a.  9-20. 
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two  distinct  moments  of  time ;  but  they  must  be  compared  and 
discriminated  by  one  and  the  same  sentient  or  cogitant  act,  and 
at  one  moment  of  time.*  This  mental  act,  though  in  itself  indi- 
visible, has  yet  two  aspects,  and  is  thus  in  a  certain  sense  divi- 
sible ;  just  as  a  point  taken  in  the  middle  of  a  line,  while  indivi- 
sible in  itself,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  closing  terminus  of 
one-half  of  the  line,  and  as  the  commencing  terminus  of  the  other 
half.  The  comparison  of  two  different  sensations  or  thoughts  is 
thus  one  and  the  same  mental  fact,  with  two  distinguishable 
aspects  .t 

Aristotle  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  enquiry — whether  we  can 
perceive  two  distinct  sensations  at  once  (i.e.,  in  one  and  the  same 
moment  of  time).  He  decides  that  we  cannot;  that  the  sentient 
Soul  or  faculty  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  can  only  have  a  single 
energy  or  actuality  at  once.J  If  two  causes  of  sensation  are 
operative  together,  and  one  of  them  be  much  superior  in  force,  it 
will  render  us  insensible  to  the  other.  He  remarks  that  when 
we  are  preoccupied  with  loud  noise,  or  with  deep  reflection, 
or  with  intense  fright,  visual  objects  will  often  pass  by 
us  unseen  and  unnoticed. §  Often  the  two  simultaneous  sensa- 
tions will  combine  or  blend  into  one  compound,  so  that  we  shall 
feel  neither  of  them  purely  or  separately. (|  One  single  act  of 
sensational  energy  may  however  have  a  double  aspect;  as  the 
srme  individual  object  may  be  at  once  white  and  sweet,  though 
its  whiteness  and  its  sweetness  are  logically  separable.^ 

To  the  sentient  soul,  even  in  its  lowest  manifestations,  belong 

•  Aristot.  De  Anima,  III.  2,  426,  b.  18-12.  oure  Brj  Ke^wpifT^icifott 
€i^^f)(^erat  icplvtiv  oti  f.icpov  to  '^Xvkv  tou  Xcvicov^  aWa  CcT,  tvi  Ttui 
ufi^tv  cijKa  civni — 5cr  t€  to  ti/  XC^ifiv  oti  eTcpoV  €Tepoif  f^ap  to  f)\vKV 
Tov  \evKOv — a^wpiffTotf  kuI  tV  a-^wpicrrv^  ^oVij>, — b.  29,  also  HI.  7,  \31, 
a.  20. 

+  Ariutot.  Do  Anima,  III.  2,  427,  a.  10-14.  wawep  ^jv  KoKouffl  rti/ev 
ffTf^uiji'y  Tj  /iirt  Koi  fj  CvOy  TavTjf  A.ai  nBtaipfiT09  «ai  diatpeTTf'  i/  fiev  ovu 
iiciaipeTov,  tv  to  Kp7vov  tort  Kai  ajuQj  y  cc  ciaipeTov  virdp\etj  ^v\  ev'  lis 
r^ap  TIC  avTtc  X/^V^"'  (Tijfictic  uf.ia. 

It  is  to  bo  rcmarkt^d  that  in  explaining  this  mental  process  of  comparison, 
Aristotle,  three  several  times,  applies  it  both  to  aiaOyai^  and  to  voyai'i 
426,  b.  22-31,  427,  a.  9. 

X  Aristot.  De.  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c.  7,  449,  a.  8  17. 

§  Aristot.  De  Sensii  et  8ensili,  c.  7,  447,  a.  15. 

II  Aristot.  De  Scnsu  et  Sensili,  c.  7,  447,  b.  12-20. 

S  Aristot.  De  Scnsu  et  Sensili,  c.  7,  449,  a.  14.-18. 
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iriOT*n:^*:tj  o:!irect«ii  w::h  tlese  fcfe'.irgs.  a^  wiih  all  sensadoo, 
liWn  ar.d  c!'-**  -arith  the  centra!  orsraa — the  Lean>  Upon  these 
s^r^  C'jz.hfzf^iHZ^'i  :Le  Tarliu*  ro£5:;:is  azi-i  e=i:t:TE«:  ret  not  with- 
oat  Crrtain  f^a/mlties  oi  neia-rT  and  pbantasj  accompaaving  or 
foi!o"»ic?  tLe  Lict=  o:  sen^e. 

Ariitotle  prcceed*  bj  sradn^  6tej«  upward  from  the  sentient 
Soul  to  the  Xc^rtic  coritant  or  Lnteili^nt)  Soul — called  in  its 
Li:rLc'?^t  perfection,  Xous.  While  peiuting  the  doctrine  of  Empe- 
dokle?,  IX-mokrltaB,  and  ether  pLilo^C'phers,  who  considered  cogi- 
tation or  intelli^^ence  to  be  the  same  as  sensible  perception,  and 
while  insisting  upon  the  distinctness  of  the  two  as  mental  pheno- 
mena,:^  ^^  rec^^rgiiizes  the  important  point  of  analogy  between  them, 
that  both  of  them  include  judgment  and  comparison;  and  he 
dehcrifx-s  an  intermedLite  stage  called  phantasy  or  imagination, 
forming  the  transition  from  the  lower  of  the  two  to  the  higher. 
We  have  already  ol^served  that  in  the  Aristotelian  psychology, 
the  higher  fanctionc  of  the  Soal  presuppose  and  are  built  upon 
the  lower  as  their  foundation,  though  the  lower  do  not  necessa- 
rily involve  the  higher.  Without  nutrition,  there  is  no  sense; 
without  sense,  there  is  no  phantasy ;  without  phantasy,  there  is 
no  cogitition  or  intelligence. §  The  higher  psychical  phenomena 
are  not  identical  with  the  lower,  yet  neither  are  they  independent 
thereof;  they  presuppose  the  lower  as  a  part  of  their  conditions. 
Here,  and  indeed  very  generally  elsewhere,  Aristotle  has  been 
careful  to  avoid  the  fallacy  of  confounding  or  identifying  the  con- 
ditions of  a  phenomenon  with  the  phenomenon  itself.  (Mill's 
Syntem  of  Logic,  Book  V.  ch.  8,  §  8.) 

Ho  proceeds  to  explain  Phantasy  or  the  Phantastic  depart- 
ment of  the  Soul — the  Phantasms  that  belong  to  it.  It  is  not 
Konsiblo  perception,  nor  belief,  nor  opinion,  nor  knowledge, 
nor  cogitation.     Our  dreams,  though  affections  of  the  Sentient 


•  Aristot.  Dc  Animu,  II.  3,  414,  b.  3-15 ;  III.  7,  431,  a.  9 ;  De  Somno  et 
Vigil.,  c.  I,  454,  b.  29. 

t  AriHtot.  De  Partibus  Aniroalium,  III.  4,  666,  a.  12. 

X  Ariatot.  Do  Anima,  III.  3,  427,  a.  25. 

§  Aristot.  Do  Animu,  III.  3,  427,  b.  15.  (JHU'taala  r^ap  erepop  inii 
aliTOijfTviVK  KHi  ?Aafoiuv. — III.  7,  431,  a.  16.  ovBetrore  voel  uuev  <f>av'rtW' 
tuiTov  //  y/i'\?/' — Do  Momoriil  ot  Kcmiuiscont.  c.  1,  4i9,  b.  31.  voclv  ovk 
MTii/  uifiv  f/)avTdafJia709, 
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Soul,  are  reaJl j  phantasms  in  our  "sleep,  when  there  is  no  visnal 
sensation  ;  even  when  awake,  we  have  a  phantasm  of  the  Snn, 
as  of  a  disk  one  foot  in  diameter — though  we  believe  the  Sun  to 
be  larger  than  the  Earth.*  Many  of  the  lower  animals  have 
sensible  perception  without  any  phantasy ;  even  those  among 
them  that  have  phantasy,  have  no  opinion ;  for  opinion  implies 
faith,  persuasion,  and  some  rational  explanation  of  that  persuasion 
— to  none  of  which  does  any  animal  attain.f  Phantasy  is  an 
internal  movement  of  the  animated  being  (body  and  soul  in  one)  ; 
belonging  to  the  Sentient  Soul,  not  to  the  Cogitant  or  Intelligent ; 
not  identical  with  the  movement  of  sense,  but  continued  from, 
or  produced  by  that,  and  by  that  alone ;  accordingly,  similar  to 
the  movement  of  sense  and  relating  to  the  same  matters.^  Since 
our  sensible  perceptions  may  be  either  true  or  false,  so  also  may 
be  our  phantasms.  And  since  these  phantasms  are  not  only  like  our 
sensations,  but  remain  standing  in  the  soul  long  after  the  objects 
of  sense  have  passed  away,  they  are  to  a  great  degree  the 
determining  causes  both  of  action  and  emotion.  They  are  such 
habitually  to  animals,  who  are  destitute  of  Nous  ;  and  often  even 
to  intelligent  men,  if  the  Nous  be  overclouded  by  disease  or 
drunkenness.  § 

In  the  Chapter  now  before  us,  Aristotle  is  careful  to  dis- 
criminate Phantasy  from  several  other  psychological  phenomena 
wherewith  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  But  we  remark  with 
some  surprise,  that  neither  here,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  his 
general  Psychology,  docs  he  offer  any  exposition  of  Memory,  the 
phenomenon  more  nearly  approaching  than  any  other  to  Phan- 
tasy. Ho  supplied  the  deficiency  afterwards  by  the  short  but  valu- 
able tract  on  Memory  and  Reminiscence  ;  wherein  he  recognizes, 
and  refers  to,  the  more  general  work  on  Psychology.  Memory 
bears  on  the  past,  as  distinguished  both  from  the  present  and 

*  Aristot.  Do  Anima,  III.  3,  428,  a.  5,  b.  3 ;  Do  Somno  et  Vig.,  c.  2, 
466,  a.  25.  Kivouvtai  c  ivioi  KaOevhovje^  xai  rroiouai  ttoXXo  if^fprf^opiKa^ 
ov  fievToi  dv€v  (Pavra(Tfia709  kuI  aiaOtjaewv  rivo^'  to  7«^  ^vxTTifiov  iativ 
aiffOfj^ia  TftoTTov  Tiva. — Ibid.,  c.  1,  454,  b.  10. 

t  Aristot.  Do  Anima,  III.  3,  428,  a.  10-22-25. 

X  Aristot.  Do  Animu,  III.  3,  428,  b.  10-15 ;  Do  Somniis,  c.  1,  459,  a.  Ic. 

§  Aristot.  Do  Anima,  III.  3,  428,  b.  17.     koi  vok\a  xar   atnrjy  (*'.  ^. 
Kara  r^v  (f>aif7aaiav)  ical  iroteiv  xal  iraa^eiv  to  €\ov, — III.  3,  429,  a.  6. 
Kui   hia  to  efi^evetv  icai  buota^  eivai  {ra^  (papTaaiav)  7ai9  aiaO^ffefft^^ 
iroWa  Kur  av7a«  7rpu77ci  la  f -f'o,  A:c. 
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futTiro.  Mein''«rv  an<l  Pliant.i>r  are  in  eome  cases  so  alike,  that 
wf  ciriii'-t  dirtiiii.'uiih  c':<<irly  whether  what  is  in  our  minds  is  a 
rrrTUf-nihmnce  r»r  a  phantasm.*  B'.»th  of  ihcm  belong  to  the 
Fan>.*  J i-VLh"!' laical  dirpartmoLt — to  the  central  Sentient  principle, 
ftn«l  n«»t  to  the  c^ritaat  or  iutcUitrent  N«us.  Mernorv  as  well  as 
Ptiai«ta?y  are  coritii.uation?,  romnan:?,  i.»r  secondary  consequences, 
r.f  the  [»nriiary  m<.>vcmi'nt»  of  &eu>e:  what  in  itself  is  a  phantasm, 
may  lK.-cnme  an  object  of  remenil trance  directly  and  per  $e; 
matters  <jf  coi:itatir.»ii,  heinjr  included  or  implicated  in  phantasms, 
may  also  Ixfcume  objects  of  remembrance,  indirectly  and  by  way 
of  accompaniment,  t  We  can  reraeml>er  uur  prior  acts  of 
cogitation  and  dumonstratiou ;  we  ean  rememlxT  that,  a  month 
agrj,  we  dt-monst  rated  the  three  anj^les  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal 
to  two  rij'ht  angles  ;  but  as  the  oriirinal  demonstration  could  not 
be  cjirried  on  without  our  having  before  our  mental  vision  the 
phanta.sm  of  some  particular  triangle,  so  neither  can  the  remem- 
brance of  the  dcmonsti-ation  be  made  present  to  us  w'ithout 
a  similar  phantasm.^  In  acts  of  remembrance,  we  have  a  con- 
ception of  past  time,  and  we  recognize  what  is  now  prt»sent  to 
our  minds  as  a  copy  of  what  has  been  formerly  present  to  us, 
either  as  perception  of  sense  or  as  actual  cognition  ;§  while  in 
phantasms,  there  is  no  conception  of  past  time,  nor  any  similar 
recognition,  nor  any  necessary  reference  to  our  own  past 
mental  states ;  the  phantasm  is  looked  at  by  itself,  and  not  as 
a  copy.  This  is  the  main  point  of  distinction  between  phan- 
tasm and  remembrance ;  ;|  what  is  remembered  is  a  present 
phantasm  assimilated  to  an  impression  of  the  past.  Some  of 
the  superior  animals  possess  both  memory  and  phantasy.  But 
other  animals   have   neither;    their   sensations  disappear,    they 

•  Aristot  Do  Mcmor.  et  Romin.,  c.  1,  4ol,  a.  5,  419,  a.  10. 

t  Aristot.  Do  Memor.  et  Romin.,  c.  1,  400,  a.  23.  tivos  fiey  ovv  ttcv 
Tijs  V/'VXV*  fiofuivv  v.(T7iv  If  fivif^itfy  (jyavcpou  OIL  ovTTcp  Kat  y  (/)ai'rant(f 
K'al  {"(TTi  fiinj^ovcma  xaO^  uina  fiav  uaa  ttnt  (patnajra.,  Kuia  avfi3clBrjk-09 
c    utju  /nij  iiinv  (J)(iP7aiTia9, 

X  Aristot.  Do  M<^mor.  et  Rom.,  c.  1,  449,  b.  20-450,  a.  12. 

§  Aristot.  Do  jMumor,  ot  Rom.,  c.  1.  449,  b.  22.  act  f^/ap  orai/  ivcp'^rj 
Kaia  TO  fLvijuovi-vciv,  oiniv^  tV  tj^  ^^Xl  ^^^'^c/,  otc  rrporepov  roiho 
'i'lKOvnev  ij  ijaOfTo  y   oi'o/^ffei'.— 452,  b.  28. 

Il  Aristot.  Do  Memor.  et  Rom.,  c.  1,  450,  a.  23,  b.  30,  451,  a.  15. 
TO  ;ii^i//io»'rr'ciJ',  tv^  ^Ikovo^  ov  (patnufffWy  cf/v.  Themistius  ad  Aristot. 
Do  Momoria,  jx  240,  oJ.  Spciigul. 
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Lave  no  cndarance  ;  while  endarance  is  the  basis  both  of  phan- 
tasy and  memory.* 

Bat  though  some  animals  have  IMemorj,  no  animal  except 
man  has  Reminiscence.  Herein  man  surpasses  them  all.f  Aris- 
totle draws  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two  ;  between  the 
(memorial)  retentive  and  reviving  functions,  when  working  un- 
consciously and  instinctively,  and  the  same  two  functions,  when 
stimulated  and  guided  by  a  deliberate  purpose  of  our  own — which 
ho  calls  Reminiscence.  This  last  is  like  a  syllogism  or  course  of 
ratiociuative  inference,  performable  only  by  minds  capable  of 
taking  counsel  and  calculating.  Ho  considers  Memory  as  a  move- 
ment proceeding  from  the  centre  and  organs  of  sense  to  the  soul, 
and  stamping  an  impression  thereupon  ;  while  Reminiscence  is  a 
counter-movement  proceeding  from  the  soul  to  the  organs  of 
sense.l  In  the  process  of  Reminiscence,  movements  of  the  soul 
and  movements  of  the  body  are  conjoined, §  more  or  less  perturb- 
ing and  durable  according  to  the  tempei*ament  of  the  individual. 
The  process  is  intentional  and  deliberate,  instigated  by  the  desire 
to  search  for  and  recover  some  lost  phantasm  or  cognition ;  its 
success  depends  upon  the  fact,  that  there  exists  by  nature  a 
regular  observable  order  of  sequence  among  the  movements  of 
the  system,  physical  as  well  as  psychical.  The  consequents 
follow  their  antecedents  either  universally,  or  at  least  according 
to  customary  rules,  in  the  majority  of  cases. || 

The  consequent  is  (1)  either  like  its  antecedent,  wholly  or  par- 
tially ;  or  (2)  contrary  to  it ;  or  (3)  has  been  actually  felt  in  juxta- 
position with  it.  In  reminiscence,  we  endeavour  to  regain  the 
forgotten  consequent  by  hunting  out  some  antecedent  whereupon 
it  is  likely  to  follow ;  taking  our  start  either  from  the  present 

•  Aristot.  Analyt.  Poster.  II.  99,  b.  36.  fiov^  too  ala0r/funo9. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  Topica,  Aristotle  urges  a  dialectic  objection 
against  this  or  a  similar  doctrine — Tojnc,  IV.  4,  12.5,  b.  6-18 — and  against 
his  own  definition  cited  in  the  preceding  note,  where  he  calls  fivtjfirj  an  €^(9. 
Compare  the  first  Chapter  of  the  Metaphysica. 

t  Aristot.  Do  Mcmor.  et  Rem.  c.  2,  453,  a.  8.  He  draws  the  same 
distinction  in  Hist.  Animal.,  I.  1,  488,  b.  26. 

X  Aristot.  Do  Anim4,  L  4,  408,  b.  19  ;  De  Memor.  et  Remin.,  c.  1,  450, 
a.  30,  453,  a.  9-14.     to  avafUfiyi'iaKcaOal  i<niv  olov  avWo^fttrfio^  tiv. 

{  Aristot.  De  Memor.  et  Rem.,  c.  2,  453,  a.  14-23. 

I  Aristot.  Do  Memor.  et  Rem.,  c.  2,  451,  b.  10-17.     (rvfiftatvovai  B*  ul 
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xnoTTicnt  or  from  some  other  known  point.*  TVe  ran  over  manj 
phantasms  until  we  hit  upon  the  true  antecedent ;  the  possibility 
of  rcminiHCcnco  depends  upon  our  having  this  within  our  mental 
reach,  among  our  accesKJblo  stock  of  ideas ;  if  such  be  not  the 
case,  reminiscence  is  impracticable,  and  we  must  learn  over  again.t 
Wo  are  most  likely  to  succeed,  if  we  get  upon  the  track  or  order 
wherein  events  actually  occurred ;  thus,  if  we  are  trying  to  re- 
collect a  forgotten  verso  or  sentence,  we  begin  to  repeat  it  from 
the  first  word  ;  the  sumo  antecedent  may  indeed  call  up  different 
consequents  at  dilFerent  times,  but  it  will  generally  call  up  what 
lias  hubituully  followed  it  before.^ 

The  movements  of  Memory  and  of  Reminiscence  are  partly 
corj)oreal  and  partly  psychical,  just  as  those  of  Sensation  and 
Phantasy  are.  We  compare  in  our  remembrance  greater  and  less, 
(either  in  time  or  in  external  magnitudes)  through  similar  in- 
ternal movements  difTcring  from  each  other  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, but  all  on  a  miniature  scale.§  Those  internal  movements 
often  lead  to  great  discomfort,  when  a  person  makes  fruit- 
less efforts  to  recover  the  forgotten  phantasm  tliat  ho  desires ; 
especially  with  excitable  men,  who  are  much  disturbed  by  their 
own  phantasms.  They  cannot  stop  the  movement  once  begun ; 
and  when  their  sensitive  system  is  sofl  and  flexible,  they  find 
that  they  have  unwittingly  provoked  the  bodily  movements  be- 
louging  to  anger  or  fear,  or  some  other  painful  emotion.  ||  These 
niovomcnts,  when  once  provoked,  continue  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  person  that  experiences  them.    lie  brings  upon  him- 

•  Aristot.  Do  Mcmor.  ot  Rem.,  c.  2, 451,  b.  18.  ^lo  xal  to  606f5^  Oijfyev^ 
oncv  voiiffai>7C9  avo  rov  vvv  ij  uWov  Tti^ov,  Koi  a(f>*  ofiotov  y  ivatniov  ij 

About  the  associative  property  of  coutrories,  see  again  De  Somno  et 
Vigil.,  c.  1,453.  b.  27. 

+  Aristot.  De  Momor.  et  Rom.,  c.  2,  452,  a.  5-12.  iroXXa/ci»  ^€  ijhij  fietf 
rifi'i'fiT€i  tit'u^ivijfiOtjvutj  t^ifTety  Se  ^vparat  icai  cvpiaKCt,  rovro  ie 
rftvtrui  Ktvovpri  TToWa,  cu'v  ai*  T^oidintji*  Kti'tjOrf  KivijtriVy  7f  aKo\oi;Orj<rei 
TO  TTpw^tia.  TO  '^lift  fi€ftv?j<TOai  toTi  TO  ivclvQi  ^vvafi€i  rijv  KlVOVftaV 
tovto  ft,  wfTT  cf  ai'Tor*  Kai  ivi/  t*X^'  KiPtjuetci^  KtvijOiji'aiy  winrep  cip^Tat, 

X  Aristot.  Do  Momor.  et  Rem.,  c.  2,  452,  a.  2-25. 

§  Aristot.  Do  Momor.  et  Rem.,  452,  b.  12.  ttrri  yap  cV  atnij  to  ofioia 
<fY»yuaT«i  Kat  Kii'tjffti^ — jrayra  f^ap  to  cVto*  iXaTTtVj  tcairep  avaXoyoy  mai 


til  t'jrrov. 


II  Aristot.  Do  Momor.  et  Hem.,  453,  a.  22.     o  avafiifivrjifKOfieyoi^  Kal 
^fKi'tt.*y  ffaycariAoV  Ti  xtvci^  tV  i^*  to  wd0o9. 
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self  the  reality  of  the  painfal  emotion  ;  just  as  we  find  that  after 
we  have  very  frequently  pronounced  a  sentence  or  sung  a  song, 
the  internal  movements  left  in  our  memories  are  sometimes  so 
strong  and  so  persistent,  that  they  act  on  our  vocal  organs  even 
without  any  volition  on  our  parts,  and  determine  us  to  sing  the 
song  or  pronounce  the  sentence  over  again  in  reality.*  Slow  men 
are  usually  good  in  Memory,  quick  men  and  apt  learners  are  good 
in  Reminiscence :  the  two  are  seldom  found  together.f 

In  this  account  of  Memory  and  Reminiscence,  Aristotle 
displays  an  acute  and  penetrating  intelligence  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  association  of  ideas.  But  these  principles  are  opera- 
tive not  less  in  Memory  than  in  Reminiscence ;  and  the  exaggerated 
prominence  that  he  has  given  to  the  distinction  between  the 
two  (determined  apparently  by  a  wish  to  keep  the  procedure  of 
man  apart  from  that  of  animals)  tends  to  perplex  his  description 
of  the  associative  process.  At  the  same  time,  his  manner  of 
characterizing  phantasy,  memory,  and  reminiscence,  as  being  all 
of  them  at  once  corporeal  and  psychical — involving,  like  sensa- 
tion, internal  movements  of  the  body  as  well  as  phases  of  the 
consciousness — sometimes  even  passing  into  external  movements 
of  the  bodily  organs  without  our  volition  ;  all  this  is  a  striking 
example  of  psychological  observation,  as  well  as  of  consistency 
in  following  out  the  doctrine  laid  down  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Aristotelian  treatise : — Soul  as  the  Form,  implicated  with 
Body  as  the  Matter,  and  the  two  being  an  integral  concrete 
separable  only  by  abstraction. 

We  come  now  to  the  highest  and  (in  Aristotle's  opinion) 
most  honourable  portion  of  the  Soul, — the  Nous  or  noetic 
faculty,  whereby  we  cogitate,  understand,  reason,  and  believe  or 
opine  under  the  influence  of  reason4     According  to  the  uniform 

*  Arifftot.  De  Memor.  et  Kem.,  453,  a.  23-30.  ioixe  to  irdOo9  to<9 
ovo/taai   icai    fieXeat    xal   Xof^ot^,   otav   tia  tnofjLwro^i  t<   f^feinjrat   avrwy 

f  Arifltot.  De  Mcmor.  et  Rcm.y  449,  a.  7. 

X  Aristot.  Do  Anima,  III.  4,  429,  a.  10.  Hepl  ^e  rov  fioplov  tow  Tjy* 
ylnrxv^  V  yti^ttjffKct  T€  y  "^vxji  icui  (f>pov€t.  He  himself  define  what  he 
means  by  vov^  a  few  lines  lower — 429,  a.  30 — and  he  is  careful  to  specify  it 
as  o  T^»  "^''XV*  vov^^^b  upa  Ka\ovfi€t/o9  riJ9  Y^X7'  ^'oOv  (Xc^w  ^e  voov^ 
C^  BtauoetTQi  Kal  VTroXafAfiavet  y  \^VX7^* 

In  the  preceding    chapter,    he    expressly  discriminates  voyai^  from 
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scheme  of  Aristotle,  this  highest  portion  of  the  sonl,  thoagh 
distinct  from  all  the  lower,  presupposes  them  all.  As  the  sentient 
Soul  presupposes  tho  nutrient,  so  also  the  cogitant  Soul  pre- 
supposes the  nutrient,  the  sentient,  the  phantastic,  the  memorial, 
and  the  reminiscent.  Aristotle  carefully  distinguishes  tho  sentient 
department  of  the  Soul  from  the  cogitant,  and  refutes  more  than 
once  the  doctrine  of  those  philosophers  that  identified  the  two. 
But  he  is  ccpally  carcfal  to  maintain  the  correlation  between 
them,  and  to  exhibit  the  sentient  faculty  not  only  as  involving  in 
itself  a  certain  measure  of  intellectual  discrimination,  but  also  as 
an  essential  and  fundamental  condition  to  the  agency  of  the 
Cogitant,  as  a  portion  of  the  human  Soul.  We  have  already 
gone  through  tho  three  successive  stages — phantastic,  memorial, 
reminiscent — whereby  t^e  interval  between  sensation  and  cogita- 
tion is  bridged  over.  Eaoh  of  the  three  is  directly  dependent  on 
past  sensation,  either  as  reproduction  or  as  corollary ;  each  of 
them  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  man's  cogitation  ;  moreover, 
in  the  highest  of  tho  three,  we  have  actually  slid  nnperceived 
into  the  Cogitant  phase  of  the  human  soul — for  Aristotle  declares 
the  reminiscent  process  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  syllogism.* 
That  the  Soul  cannot  cogitate  or  reason  without  phantasms — 
that  phantasms  are  required  for  the  actual  working  of  the  human 
Nous — he  affirms  in  the  most  explicit  manner. f 

The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  respecting  Nous  has  been  a  puzzle, 
even  from  the  time  of  his  first  commentators.  Partly  from  the 
obscurity  inherent  in  the  subject,  partly  from  the  defective 
condition  of  his  text  as  it  now  stands,  his  meaning  cannot  be 
always  clearly  comprehended,  nor  does  it  seem  that  the  different 
passages  can  be  completely  reconciled. 

Anaxagoras,  Demokritus,  and  other  philosophers,  appear  to 
have  spoken  of  Nous  or  Intellect  in  a  large  and  vague  sense,  as 
equivalent  to  Soul  generally.  Plato  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  naiTOW  and  specialize  the  meaning ;  distinguishing  pointedly 

V7r6\fjylri9,  This  last  word  VTr6\fjyjri9  is  the  most  general  term  for  beiifiving 
or  opining,  upon  reasons  good  or  bad  ;  the  varieties  under  it  are  iiriarn^ny 
^o^Oj  (J)p6i'Tjffi9  Kai  Tavavria  7ovrwv. — 427,  b.  17-25. 

•  Aristot.  De  Memor.  et  Rem.,  463,  a.  10. 

i*  Aristot.  Do  Memor.  et  Rem.,  449,  b.  31,  450,  a.  12.  voetv  o{*k  etrrip 
uvev  (pavrdfffiaTov — y  ^e  fiPijfxrj  xal  ?y  rwv  vorjiiiv  ovk  uvi'v  (pav^aafiaTO^ 
ioTiP, — De  Animd,  III.  7,  431,  a.  16. 
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(as  we  have  stated  above)  tbe  rational  or  encephalic  soul,  in  the 
craninm,  with  its  circular  rotations,  from  the  two  lower  sonls, 
thoracic  and  abdominal.  Aristotle  agreed  with  him  in  this 
distinction  (either  of  separate  souls  or  of  separate  functions  in 
the  same  soul)  ;  but  he  attenuated  and  divested  it  of  all  con- 
nexion with  separate  corporeal  lodgment,  or  with  peculiar 
movements  of  any  kind.  In  his  psychology,  the  bi'ain  no  longer 
appears  as  the  seat  of  intelligence,  but  simply  as  a  cold,  moist, 
and  senseless  organ,  destined  to  countervail  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  heart ;  which  last  is  the  great  centre  of  animal  heat,  of  life, 
and  of  the  sentient  soul.  Aristotle  declares  Nous  not  to  be 
connected  with,  or  dependent  on,  any  given  bodily  organs  or 
movements  appropriated  to  itself ;  this  is  one  main  circumstance 
distinguishing  it  from  the  nutrient  Soul  as  well  as  from  the 
sentient  Soul,  each  of  which  rests  indispensably  upon  coq>oreal 
organs  and  agencies  of  its  own. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  stated  the  relation  of  Soul  to 
Body  (in  Aristotle's  view)  as  that  of  Form  to  Matter ;  the  two 
together  constituting  a  concrete  individual,  numerically  One  ; 
also  that  Form  and  Matter,  each  being  essentially  relative  to  the 
other,  admitted  of  gradations,  higher  and  lower ;  e,g.  a  massive 
cube  of  marble  is  already  Materia  Formata,  but  it  is  still  pnn^ly 
Materia,  relative  to  the  statue  that  may  be  obtained  from  it. 
Now,  the  grand  region  of  Form  is  the  celestial  body — the  vast, 
deep,  perceivable,  circular  mass  circumscribing  the  Kosmos,  and 
enclosing,  in  and  around  its  centre,  Earth  with  the  other  three 
elements,  tenanted  by  substances  generated  and  perishable.  This 
Celestial  Body  is  the  abode  of  divinity,  including  many  divine 
Beings  who  take  part  in  its  eternal  rotations — viz.,  the  Sun, 
Moon,  Stars,  Ac, — and  other  Gods.  Now,  every  Soul,  or  every 
Form  that  animates  the  Matter  of  a  living  being,  derives  its 
Yitalizing  influence  from  this  celestial  region.  All  seeds  of  life 
include  within  them  a  spiritual  or  gaseous  heat,  more  divine  than 
the  four  elements,  proceeding  from  the  Sun,  and  in  nature  akin  to 
the  element  of  the  stars.  Such  solar  or  celestial  heat  diifers  generi- 
cally  from  the  heat  of  fire.  It  is  the  only  source  from  whence 
tiie  principle  of  life,  with  the  animal  heat  that  accompanies  it, 
can  be  obtained*     Soul,  in  all  its  varieties,  proceeds  from  hence.* 

•  Aristot.  De  Oenerat.  Animal.,  II.  3.  736,  b.  29.     ttaV^v  fiku  ovy  )^vxV' 
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Bat  though  all  varieties  of  Soul  emanate  from  the  same 
celestial  source,  they  possess  the  divine  element  in  very  different 
degrees,  and  are  very  unequal  in  comparative  worth  and  dignity. 
The  lowest  variety,  or  nutritive  Soul — the  only  one  possessed  by 
plants,  among  which  there  is  no  separation  of  sex  (in  Aristotle's 
view*) — is  contained  potentially  in  the  seed,  and  is  thus  trans- 
mitted when  that  seed  is  matured  into  a  new  individual.  In 
animals,  who  possess  it  along  with  the  sensitive  soul  and  among 
whom  the  sexes  are  separated,  it  is  also  contained  potentially 
in  the  generative  system  of  the  female  separately  ;  and  the  first 
commencement  of  life  in  the  future  animal  is  thus  a  purely 
vegetable  life.f  The  sensitive  soul,  the  characteristic  of  the 
complete  animal,  cannot  be  superadded  except  by  copulation  and 
the  male  semen.  The  female  being  comparatively  impotent  and 
having  less  animal  heat,  furnishes  only  the  Matter  of  the  future 
offspring ;  Form,  or  the  moving,  fecundating,  cause,  is  supplied 
by  the  male.  Through  the  two  together,  the  new  individaal 
animal  is  completed,  having  not  merely  the  nutritive  Soul,  but 
also  the  sentient  Soul  along  with  it.  X 

Both  the  nutritive  and  the  sentient  Soul  have,  each  of  them 
respectively,  a  special  bodily  agency  and  movement  belonging  to 
them.  But  the  Nous,  or  the  Noetic  Soul,  has  no  partnership 
with  any  similar  bodily  agency.  There  is  no  special  corporeal 
potentiality  (to  speak  in  Aristotelian  language)  which  it  is  des- 
tined to  actualize.  It  enters  from  without,  and  emanates  from  a 
still  more  exalted  inflaenco  of  that  divine  celestial  substance 
from   which  all   psychical  or  vitalizing  heat  proceeds.  §     It  is 

fievwv  atoi'^^elwv  a)9  he  hia(t>cpov<n  TtfiiortjTi  at  yjfvxai  xal  a-rifita 
aWij\(t}v,  othu)  Kai  if  Totdvrtf  Biatfyepei  (pvai^  •  jravrwu  fikv  f^ap  cV  Tip 
arrepfiaTi  iiwTrap^ei^  oirep  irotei  t^ovifjLu  eivat  ra  ffvepfiuTo^  ro  KoXovfxevov 
6cpp.6v» 

*  Aristot.  De  Gencrat.  Animal.,  I.  23,  731,  a.  27. 

+  Aristot  De  Gcnorat.  Animal.,  TI.  3,  736,  a.  22,  b.  4-12. 

X  Ariatot  Do  Generat  Animal.,  I.  2,  716,  a.  5-17,  726,  b.  33,  728,  a.  17, 
729,  b.  6-27. 

§  Aristot.  De  Generat  Animal.,  II.  3,  736,  b.  28.  XctVerac  hk  rov  vovy 
fiovov  OvpaOeu  iiruffievaiy  kuI  Oeiou  eii/at  fiovov  •  ovOev  t^ap  ainov  t» 
iifcpyeia  Koivwvet  fftofiartir^  iifdp'^eta.  The  words  Oeiov  eii/ai  fiovov 
must  not  bo  construed  strictly  ;  for  in  the  next  following  passage,  he  proceeds 
to  declare  that  all  "^fX^'V^X**^^  ^'"""M'*  or  f^PXl  P^^riiakes  of  the  divine 
element,  and  that  in  this  respect  there  is  only  a  difference  of  degree  between 
one  Y^t'XV  ^^^  another. 
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fmperlnduced  upon  the  nntritive  and  Bentient  Sonls,  and  intro- 
duces itself  at  an  age  of  the  individual  later  than  both  of  them. 
Haying  no  part  of  the  bodily  organism  specially  appropriated  to 
it,  this  variety  of  Soul — what  is  called  the  Nous — stands  distin- 
guished from  the  other  two  in  being  perfectly  separable  from  the 
body  ;*  that  is,  separable  from  the  organized  body  which  it  is 
the  essential  function  of  the  two  lower  souls  to  actualize,  and 
with  which  both  of  them  are  bound  up.  The  Nous  is  not  separ- 
able from  body  altogether ;  it  belongs  essentially  to  the  divine 
celestial  body,  and  to  those  luminaries  and  other  divine  Beings 
by  whom  portions  of  it  are  tenanted.  Theorizing  contemplation 
— the  perfect,  unclouded,  unembarrassed,  exercise  of  the  theo- 
retical Nous — is  the  single  mental  activity  of  these  divinities  ; 
contemplation  of  the  formal  regularity  of  the  Kosmos,  with  its 
eternal  and  faultless  rotations,  and  with  their  own  perfection  as 
participating  therein.  The  celestial  body  is  the  body  whereto 
Nous,  or  the  noetic  Soul,  properly  belongs  ;t  quite  apart  from 
the  two  other  Souls,  sentient  and  nutritive,  upon  which  it  is 
grafted  in  the  animal  body ;  and  apart  also  from  all  the  ne- 
cessities of  human  action,  preceded  by  balanced  motives  and 
deliberate  choice.} 

From  this  celestial  body,  a  certain  influence  of  Nous  is  trans- 
ferred to  some  of  the  mortal  inhabitants  of  earth,  water,  and  air. 
Thus  a  third  or  noetic  Soul — or  rather  a  third  noetic  function — 
is  added  to  the  two  existing  functions,  sensitive  and  nutrient,  of 
the  animal  Soul,  which  acquires  thereby  an  improved  aptitude 
for,  and  correlation  with,  the  Formal  and  Universal.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  sensitive  Soul  possesses  this  aptitude  to  a 
certain  extent;  it  receives  the  impression  of  sensible  Forms, 
without  being  impressed  by  the  Matter  accompanying  them.  Tiie 
noetic  function  strengthens  and  sharpens  the  aptitude  ;  the  Soul 
oomes  into  correlation  with  those  cogitable  or  intellective  Forms 


•  Aristot.  De  Genorat.  Animal.,  II.  3,  737,  a.  10.  o  Ku\ov^ei/09  vovs, 
-De  Anima,  II.  2,  413,  b.  25  ;  II.  3,  415,  a.  11. 

+  Respecting  to  avto  au^fia,  see  the  copious  citations  in  Trendelenburg's 
note  ad  Aristot  Be  Animil,  II.,  7,  2,  p.  373. 

t  Aristot.  Ethic.  Kikom.,  X.  8,  1178,  b.  20.  to?  h)  J*^»^',  tow  Trpdrrctv 
icf^Tjprjfievw,  trt  de  /naWov  tov  voiciv^  t/  XeiireTai  irXr^v  Oewpta^  \  wtnt 
n  TOW  $eou  ii^tpyein,  fAUKnptortjTi  dia<f)€povaay  0€ivprjTiKrj  ^v  €tjy.— 
Bee  uldo  Metaphysic  A.  5,  1074,  b.  2G-3a. 
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which  are  involved  in  the  sensible  Forms;*  it  rises  from  the 
lower  generalities  of  the  Second  Philosophy,  to  the  higher  gene- 
ralities of  the  First  Philosophy. 

As  the  sentient  or  percipient  Soul  is  the  Form  or  Correlate  of 
all  pcrceivables,  and  thus  identified  with  them  in  nature,  ail  of 
them  having  existence  only  in  relation  to  it — so  the  cogitant  or 
intellective  Soul  is  the  Form  or  CoiTelate  of  all  Cogitabilia,  all  of 
which  exist  relatively  to  it,  and  only  relatively.f  It  is  in  &ct 
the  highest  of  all  Forms — the  Form  of  Forms ;  the  mental  or 
subjective  aspect  of  all  formal  reality. 

Such  at  least  is  the  tendency  and  purpose  of  that  noetic 
influence  which  the  celestial  substance  imparts  to  the  human 
Soul ;  but  it  is  realized  only  to  a  very  small  degree.  In  its 
characteristic  theorizing  efficacy,  the  godlike  Nous  counts  for  a 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  soul,  though  superexcellent  in 
quality. J  There  are  but  few  men  in  whom  it  is  tolerably 
developed,  and  even  in  those  few,  it  is  countervailed  by  many 
other  agencies.  §  Tiie  noetic  function  in  men  and  animals  exists 
only  in  companionship  with  the  two  other  psychical  functions. 
It  is  sub.servient  to  the  limits  and  conditions  that  they  impose, 
as  well  as  to  the  necessities  of  individual  and  social  action; 
to  all  that  is  required  for  "  acting  like  a  man,"  according  to 
the  Aristotelian  phrase.  Man's  nature  is  complex,  and  not 
self-sufficing  for  a  life  of  theorizing  contemplation,  such  as 
that  wherein  the  celestial  inmates  pass  their  immortality  of 
haj)piiiess.  || 

AVe  have  thus  to  study  the  noetic  function,  according  to  the 
manifestations  of  it  that  we  find  in  man,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  some  other  privileged  animals.     Bees,  for  example,  partake  in 

•  Aristot.  De  Animd,  IIL  8,  432,  a.  6.  ev  to??  etSect  toi?  alaOt^ioin 
TO  voqra  tanv, 

+  Aridtot.  De  Animu,  IIL  8,  431,  a.  22,  432,  b.  10.      6  vov^  €ico9  €tBwy 

:t  Aristot.  Etliic.  Nikom.,  X.  7,  1178,  a.  1.  el  yap  rai  Tip  o^ki^  fiiKpou 
c'ffTi,  cvi'diiet  Kal  t//i/ot//t«  ttoXv  fiaWov  TrafTtvt*  VTrept^et, 

§  Arirttot.  Do  Mtmor.  ot  Kvmin.,  c.  1,  450,  a.  18. 

II  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nikom.,  X.  7-8-9,  1177,  b.  24,  1178.  a.  22,  b.  6-34. 
^.c}jfTC7(tt  ovf  Toioinujv  irpos  to  nvOpwrriveaOat — oifK  uviapKtjK  ij  (f>vat'9 
vpo^  TO  Ocicpetv — o  ^6  7otov7o9  av  eiij  /3«ov  KpiiTUfV  rj  Kin*  avOpujjrotf* 
Comparo  similar  ticutimcnUi  iu  Aiidtot.  MeUiphys.,  A.  063,  a.  L 
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the  divino  gift  to  a  certain  extent ;  being  distinguished  in  this 
respect  from  their  analoga — wasps  and  hornets.* 

In  these  and  other  animals,  and  in  man  to  a  still  greater 
degree,  the  theorizing  activity  exists;  but  it  is  either  starved, 
or  at  least  has  to  deal  with  materials  obscure,  pazzling,  conflict- 
ing; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practical  intellect  becomes 
largely  developed,  through  the  pressure  of  wants  and  desires, 
combined  with  the  teaching  of  experience.  In  Aristotle's 
view,  sensible  perception  is  a  separate  source  of  knowledge, 
accompanied  with  judgment  and  discrimination,  independent 
of  the  noetic  function.  Occasionally,  he  refers  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  man  to  the  properly  attempered  combination 
and  antagonism  of  heat  in  the  heart  with  cold  in  the  bi'ain, 
each  strong  and  pure;t  all  the  highly  endowed  animals  (he 
says)  have  greater  animal  heat,  which  is  the  essential  con- 
dition of  a  better  soul; J  he  reckons  the  finer  sense  of  touch 
possessed  by  man  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  same  intel- 

•  Aristot.  Do  Generat  Animal.j  III.  760,  a.  5,  761,  a.  5.  ovrot  Be 
weptrrov  too  f^/evovs  Kal  Iciov  tov  twu  fieXirrivt/ — ov  ''(ap  e\pvaiv 
(wasps  and  hornets)  ovckv  Oeloi/,  uxjvep  to  'ycVov  Ttbv  fieXnTwv,  It  is 
remarkable  that  Trcpmos,  tho  epithet  here  applied  by  Aristotle  to  bees,  is  the 
epithet  that  he  aLto  applies  to  men  of  theoretical  and  speculative  activity, 
as  contrasted  with  men  prudent  and  judicious  in  action. — See  Metaphys.,  I. 
983,  a.  2,  also,  Ethic.  Nikom.,  VI.  7,  1141,  b.  6.  Elsewhere  he  calls  bees 
0p6vifia — Metaphys.,  I.  1,  980,  b.  22.  See  a  good  note  of  Torstrick  on 
Aristot  De  Animd,  III.  428,  a.  10,  p.  172  of  his  Commentary.  Aristotle 
may  possibly  have  been  one  among  the  philosophers  that  Virgil  had  in  his 
mind,  Georgics,  IV.  220, 

'*  His  quidam  signis,  atqne  hsDo  ezempla  secnti 

Esse  npibas  partem  diviuie  mentis,  et  haustus 

^tlierios  dizere:  Deiim  namque  ire  per  omnes 

Terraaque  tractuaque  maris,  csd  umque  profandam/'  &o. 
+  Aristot.  De  Generat.  Animal.,  II.  6,  744,  a.  11-30.  f^^tfXoT  Be  rhv 
evKpaattiv  71  btavoia*  (jipovijAWJurov  '^np  i<m  tCcv  ^<jwi'  uvOpwiron, 
We  may  remark  that  Aristotle  considers  cold  as,  in  some  cases,  a  positive 
property ;  not  simply  as  the  absence  or  privation  of  heat  (De  Partibus 
AnimuL,  II.  649,  a.  18).  Tho  heart  is  the  part  wherein  the  psychical  fire 
(as  it  were)  is  kept  burning — t?js  Y^^XV'  wairep  euTCTrrpevfiii'Tj^  iv  70V7ut9 
TOi?  Tonoif — Aristot.  Do  VitA  et  Morti;,  c.  4,  469,  b.  16.  Virgil,  in  tho 
beautiful  lines  of  his  second  Georgic  (483),  laments  that  he  is  di8qu«iliiied  fur 
deep  philosophical  studies  by  tho  want  of  heat  round  his  heart. 

"  Siu,  has  ne  possim  natons  occedere  parte?, 
Fri^^idus  obstiterit  circana  pnecordia  sangais,"  &ou 
i  Aristot.  De  Kespirat.,  c.  13,  477,  a.  16. 
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loctnal  result.*  Sensible  perception  in  its  five  diverse  mani- 
festations, together  with  its  secondary  psychical  efiects — phan- 
tasy and  memory,  accumulate  in  the  human  mind  (and  in  some 
aiHmals)  a  gi*eiiter  or  less  experience  of  particular  facts;  from 
some  of  which,  inferences  are  drawn  as  to  others  unknown, 
directing  conduct  as  well  as  enlarging  knowledge.t 

All  this  process,  a  perpetual  movement  of  sense  and  memory, 
bc^ns  from  infancy,  and  goes  on  independently  of  Nous  or  the 
noetic  function  properly  so  called  ;  which  grows  up  gradually  at 
a  later  age,  aided  by  the  acquisition  of  language  and  by  instruc- 
tion conveyed  through  language.  The  supervening  Nous  presup- 
poses and  depends  uptm  what  has  been  thus  treasured  up  by 
experience.  Though,  in  the  celestial  body,  Nous  exists  separately 
from  human  beings,  and  though  it  there  operates  proprio  motu 
apart  from  sense — such  is  not  the  case  with  the  human  Nous ; 
which  depends  upon  the  co-operation,  and  is  subject  to  the 
restrictions,  of  the  complicated  Soul  and  Body  wherewith  it  is 
domiciled  ;  restrictions  differing  in  each  individual  case.  Though 
the  noetic  process  is  distinct  from  sense,  yet  without  sense  it 
cannot  take  place  in  man.  Aristotle  expressly  says — "You 
cannot  cogitate  without  a  phantasm  or  without  a  continuous 
image."  Now,  the  phantasm  has  been  already  explained  as  a 
relic  of  movements  of  sense, — or  as  those  movements  themselves, 
looked  at  in  another  point  of  view. J  "  When  we  cogitate"  (he 
says)  "our  mental  affection  is  the  same  as  when  we  draw  a 
triangle  for  geometrical  study;  for  there,  tliough  wo  do  not 
make  use  of  the  fact  that  the  triangle  is  determinate  in  its  mag- 
nitude, we  still  draw  it  of  a  determinate  magnitude.  So  in 
cogitation,  even  when  we  are  not  cogitating  a  determinate 
quantum,  we  nevertheless  set  before  our  eyes  a  (determinate) 
quantum,  but  we  do  not  cogitate  it  qudtcnns  detenninate."§ 
We  cannot  even  remember  (he  goes  on  to  say)  the  Cogitabilia 

•  Aristot.  Do  AnimO,  II.  9,  421,  a.  23. 

f  Aristot.  Mctaphys.,  A.,  c.  1. 

X  Aristot.  De  Somniis,  c  1,  459,  a.  15  ;  De  Animd,  III.  7,  431,  a.  17, 
428,  b.  12. 

§  Aristot.  De  Mcmor.  ct  Rcmin.,  c.  1,  449,  b.  13.  ^Trcl  te  nepi  0ap- 
Taata^  eifmjTni  tV  TOiv  ^cpi  "^i^XV^*  '^'"'  ''<'^*^*'  *^'*^  f.<nti'  av€V  (^PTaufiarov* 
Tvufini'vet  ''fap  to  ovtu  TrdOov  tV  ti?  i'oc7v  oTTcp  Kal  €V  rtc  haf^patpetv 
€KCt  T6  7rt/)  orOei'  Trpoa-^pu'tievoi  Tip  to  woaov  vi'ptff/iispou  €ivat  ^ov 
jpi^vi'foVy    ofiw^    *^par/)op€v    u'pia/JLLVOV    Kata    to    vqoov  •     sal   o   vo&p 
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without  "  a  phantasm  or  sensible  image ;  so  that  onr  memory  of 
them  is  only  by  way  of  concomitance"  (indirect  and  secondary).* 
Phantasy  is  thns  absolutely  indispensable  to  cogitation:  first 
to  carrying  on  the  process  at  all;  next  to  remembering  it 
afker  it  is  past.  Without  either  the  visible  phantasm  of 
objects  seen  and  touched,  or  the  audible  phantasm  of  words 
heard  and  remembered,  the  Nous  in  human  beings  would  be  a 
nullity.f 

We  see  that  though  Aristotle  recognizes  a  general  distinction 
between  phantasy  and  cogitation,  and  alludes  to  many  animals  as 
having  the  former  without  attaining  to  the  latter,  yet  he  also 
declares  that  in  man,  who  possesses  both,  not  only  is  cogitation 
dependent  upon  phantasy,  but  phantasy  passes  into  cogitation  by 
gradations  almost  imperceptible.  In  regard  to  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  Nous  (i,e,,  to  animal  movements  determined  either  by 
appetite  or  by  reason),  he  finds  a  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
the  distinction  clearly  marked.  Substantially  indeed  he  lets  it 
drop.  When  he  speaks  of  phantasy  as  being  either  calculating 
or  perceptive,  we  are  unable  to  see  in  what  respect  calcnJatlng 
phaiitcunj  (which  he  states  not  to  belong  to  other  animals)  differs 
from  an  efibrt  of  cogitation.  |  Indeed,  he  speaks  with  some 
diffidence  respecting  any  distribution  of  parts  in  the  same  Soul ; 


w(ravru)9y  kov  fi^  woaotf  voij^  ttOcrai  irpo  o^fiaru^v  "jroaov^  yoel  S*  ov^ 
n  voaov. 

See  De  Sensu  et  Scnsili,  c.  6,  445.  b.  17;  De  Auima,  III.  8,  432,  a.  9. 
The  above  passage,  extracted  from  the  treatise  De  Meinori4  et  Hem.,  appears 
to  be  as  clear  a  statement  of  the  main  doctrine  of  Nominalism  as  can  be  found 
in  Hobbes  or  Berkeley.  In  the  sixteenth  bection  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
Principles  of  lluman  Knowledge,  Berkeley  says — "  And  here  it  must  bo 
acknowledged  that  a  man  may  consider  a  figure  merely  as  triangular,  without 
attending  to  the  particular  qualities  of  the  angles  or  relations  of  the  sides. 
In  like  manner  we  may  consider  Peter  so  far  forth  as  man,  or  so  far  forth  as 
animal,  without  framing  the  foreme  ntioned  idea,  either  of  man  or  animal, 
inasmuch  at  all  tliat  ii  perceived  is  not  eonsidered,'* — Berkeley  has  not  improved 
upon  the  statement  of  Aristotle. 

*  Aristot.  Do  Memor.  et  Remin.,  c.  1,  450,  a.  13. 

t  About  sense  and  hearing,  as  the  fundamenta  of  intellect,  see  Aristot. 
de  Sensu  et  St;naili,  c.  1,  437,  a.  1-17. 

X  Aristot.  De  Animd,  III.  10,  433,  a.  10,  b.  12-29.      ei -rt^  rrjv  (pavra- 
autv  riOettf  ii'v  voqatv  riva — (f)av'tuaia  ^€  jraaa  ^  XoyttrriKij  ^  aitrOt^TiKy ' 
TavTjyv  fiey  ovi^  kui  la  uKXa  fiia  ^CTt';^€i. — Alao,  ill.  7,  131,  b.  7. 
42 
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BUfipcciing  tlint  such  distribution  is  not  real  but  lo^cal ;  yon  mn  j 
sulHliviclo  OS  mncli  as  jou  choose.* 

It  ap{)car8  thus  clear  that  Aristotle  restricts  the  Nous  or  noetic 
function  in  man  to  the  matters  of  sense  and  experience,  ph^'sical  or 
mental,  and  tliat  he  considers  the  phantasm  to  be  an  essential 
accompaniment  of  the  cogitative  act.  Yet  this  docs  not  at  all 
detract  from  his  view  of  the  grandeur,  importance,  and  wide  range 
of  survey,  belonging  to  the  noetic  function.  It  is  the  portion  of 
man's  nature  that  coirelates  with  the  abstract  and  universal ;  but 
it  is  only  a  portion  of  his  nature,  and  must  work  in  conjunction 
and  harmony  with  the  rest.  The  abstract  cannot  be  really 
separated  from  the  concrete,  nor  the  universal  from  one  or  other 
of  its  particulars,  nor  the  essence  from  that  whereof  it  is  the 
essence,  nor  the  attribute  from  that  of  which  it  is  the  attribute, 
nor  the  genus  and  species  from  the  individuals  comprehended 
therein ;  nor,  to  speak  in  purely  Aristotelian  language,  the  Form 
from  some  Matter,  or  the  flatter  from  some  Form.  In  all  these 
cases,  there  is  a  notional  or  logical  distinction,  impressing  the 
mind  as  the  result  of  various  comparisons,  noted  by  an  appro- 
priate term,  and  remembered  afterwards  by  means  of  that  term 
(that  is,  by  means  of  an  audible  or  visible  phantasm)  ;  but  real 
separation  there  neither  is  nor  can  be.  This  is  the  cardinal 
principle  of  Aristotle,  repc^stcd  in  almost  all  his  works ;  his 
marked  antithesis  against  Plato.  Such  logical  distinctions  as 
those  hero  noticed  (they  might  be  multiplied  without  number)  it 
belongs  to  Nous  or  the  noetic  function  to  cognize.  But  the  re;d 
objects,  in  reference  to  which  alone  the  distinctions  have  a 
^meaning,  are  concrete  and  individual ;  and  the  cognizing  Subject 
is  really  the  entire  man,  emploj'ing  indeed  the  noetic  function, 
but  employing  it  with  the  aid  of  other  mental  forces,  phantasms 
and  remembrances,  real  and  verbal. 

The  noetic  Soul  is  called  by  Aristotle  *  the  place  of  Forms, 
the  potentiality  of  Forms ;  tho  Correlate  of  things  apart  from 
Matter.'  f  It  cogitates  these  Forms  in  or  along  with  the  phan- 
tasms ;  the  cogitable  Forms  are  contained  in  the  sensible  Forms ; 
for  there  is  nothing  really  existent  beyond  or  apart  from  visible 
or  tangible   magnitudes,  with    their  properties  and  affectionsi 

•  Aristot.  Do  AnimA,  III.  0,  432,  a.  23. 

t  Aristot.  De  Aiiim4,  III.  4,  429,  u.  27,  b.  22. 
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and  with  the  so-called  abstractions  considered  by  tbe  geom- 
eter. Hence,  without  sensible  perception,  a  man  can  neither 
learn  nor  understand  any  thing ;  in  all  his  theoretical  contem- 
plations, he  requires  some  phantasm  to  contemplate  along  with 
them.* 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  main  distinctions  between  the  noetic 
and  the  sentient  souls.  The  sentient  deals  with  particulars,  and 
correlates  with  external  bodies ;  the  noetic  apprehends  universals, 
which  in  a  certain  sense  are  within  the  soul :  hence  a  man  can 
cogitate  whenever  or  whatever  he  chooses,  but  he  can  see  or  touch 
only  what  is  present.f  Another  distinction  is,  that  the  sentient 
soul  is  embodied  in  special  organs,  each  with  determinate  capa- 
cities, and  correlating  with  external  objects,  themselves  alike 
determinate,  acting  only  under  certain  conditions  of  locality.  The 
possibilities  of  sensation  are  thus  from  the  beginning  limited  ; 
moreover,  a  certain  relative  proportion  must  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  Percipient  and  the  Perceivable ;  for  extreme  or  violent 
sounds,  colours,  &c.,  produce  no  sensation  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
deaden  the  sentient  organ.  |  But  the  noetic  soul  (what  is  called 
the  Nous  of  the  Soul,  to  use  Aristotle's  language)  §  is  nothing  at 
all  in  actuality  before  its  noetic  function  commences,  though  it  is 
everything  in  potentiality.  It  is  not  embodied  in  any  corporeal 
organ  of  its  own,  nor  mingled  as  a  new  elementary  ingredient 
with  the  body  ;  it  does  not  correlate  with  any  external  objects  ; 
it  is  not  so  specially  attached  to  some  particulars  as  to  make  it 
antipathetic  to  others.  Accordingly  its  possibilities  of  cogitation 
are  unlimited ;  it  apprehends  with  equal  facility  what  is  most 
cogitable  and  what  is  least  cogitable.  It  is  thoroughly  indeter- 
minate in  its  nature,  and  is  in  fact  at  first  a  mere  unlimited 

*  Aristot.  De  Animd,  III.  7,  431,  b.  1.  to  ficv  ow  eiCff  to  tfatfrtkov 
ip  To««  <f>avinafiaat  vof*. — 432,  a.  3.  cVai  h€  ovhe  irpu'^ffia  ovOiv  itm 
wapa  Tfl  ficycOtfj  u?v  SoKei,  ra  ataOtfra  K€y^u)piafiivov,  iv  to«9  ciieai  to<v 
ata0rj7o79  ra  tforjia  i<mv^  la  t€  iv  a</>aip€a€i  Xcyofieva,  koi  oaa  twv 
aia0f)iujv  e^ctv  kiu  waOtj'  icai  i^ia  lovto  ovre  fiij  aiaOaifojtiePo^  firjbc^f 
ovOkv  civ  fAiiOoi  ovBe  ^vvclrj  *  oiav  2e  Oewpij^  avaf^Ktj  afia  (f^tnaafia  ti 
OetDpeiv. 

t  Aristot.  De  Anima,  II.  5,  417,  b.  22. 

X  Aridtot.  Do  Anioi&,  111.  4,  429,  a.  29. 

§  Aristot.  De  Animu,  III.  4,  429,  a.  22.  6  upa  Ka\ovfieyo9  7^v  '^X'j'^ 
VOV9  (\e7ft;  Be  vovv  c^  Biavocirai  xai  ifvoXufji^au^i  ij  Y^t^X'/)  ^^^^^  eariv 
€V€ft^€ta  rrpiv  vociv. 
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cogitatire  potentialitv;*   like  a  Ublet,  upon  wbich  no  letters 
have  as  yet  been  written^  bat  npon  wbich  all  or  anj  letters  may 

he  written. t 

We   have  already  said  that  the  Xoos  of  the  hnman  sool 
emanates  from  a  pecalinr  iaflaenoe  of  the  celestial  body,  which  is 
the  especial  re^on  of  Form  in   the  Kosmos.     Througrb   it  we 
acquire  an  enlarged  power  of  apprehending  the  abstract   and 
universal ;  we  can  ascend  above  sensible  forms  to  the  cogitable 
forms  contained  therein ;    we  can  consider  all  forms  in  them- 
selves, withont  paying  attention  to  the  matter  wherein  they  are 
embodied.     Instead  of  considering  the  concrete  solid  or  liqnid  be- 
fore as,  we  can  mentally  analyze  them,  and  thas  stady  solidity  in 
the  abstract,  flaidity  in  the  abstract.     While  oar  senses  judge  of 
water  as  hot  and  cold,  oar  noetic  fanction  enables  us  to  appre- 
ciate water  in  the   abstract ;  to  determine  its  essence,  and  to 
famish  a  definition  of  it.^     In  all  these  objects,  as  combinations 
of  Form  with  flatter,  the  cogitable  form  exists  potentially ;  and 
is  abstracted,  or  considered  abstractedly,  by  the  cogitant  Noas.§ 
Yet  this  last  cannot  operate  except  along  with  and  by  aid  of 
phantasms  (as  we  have  already  seen) — of  impressions  revived  or 
remaining  from  sense.     It  is  thas  immersed  in  the  materials  of 
sense,  and  has  no  others.     Bat  it  handles  them  in  a  way  of  its 
own,  and  ander  new  points  of  view ;  comparing  and  analyzing ; 
recognizing  the  abstract  in  the  concrete,  and  the  universal  in  the 
particular;  discriminating  mentally  and  logically  the  one  from 
the   other;  and   noting   the   distinction   by   appropriate   terms. 
Such  distinctions  are  the  Xoumena,  generated  in  the  process  of 
cogitation  by  Nous  itself.     The  Nous,  as  it  exists  in  any  indi- 
vidual, gradually  loses  its  original  character  of  naked  potentiality, 
and   becomes   an   actual  working   force,    by  means   of  its  own 
acquired  materials.  ||   It  is  an  aggregate  of  Noumena,  all  of  them  in 
nature  identical  with  itself;  and  while  cogitating  them,  the  Nous 
at  the  same  time  cogitates  itself.     Considered  abstractedly,  apart 

♦  Aristot.  De  Animd,  III.  4,  429,  a.  21.  were  fitfV  ainou  eitmt  <f>vfftw 
fiTj^em'av  aW*  ij  TovT/yj/,  oVi  cvva-rof. 

t  Aristot.  Do  Aniraa,  III.  4,  430,  a.  1. 

X  Anstot.  Do  Anima,  III.  4,  429,  b.  10. 

§  Aristot.  De  Animu,  III.  4,  430,  a.  2-12. 

II  Aristot.  De  Anima,  II.  5,  417,  b.  23  ;  III.  4,  429,  b.  7.  oTai'  Ivtnfftn 
cvepyelv  ct*  nvtou. 
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from  matter,  they  exist  only  in  the  mind  itself;  in  theoretical 
speculation,  the  Cognosce ns  and  the  Cognitnm  are  identical. 
But  they  are  not  really  separable  from  matter,  and  have  no 
.reality  apart  from  it.* 

The  distinction,  yet  at  the  same  time  correlation,  between 
Form  and  Matter,  pervades  all  nature  (Aristotle  affirms),  and 
will  be  found  in  the  Nous  as  elsewhere.  We  must  recog- 
nize an  Intellectus  Agens  or  constructive — and  an  Intellectua 
Patiens  or  receptive.f  The  Agens  is  the  great  intellectual 
energy  pervading  the  celestial  body,  and  acting  upon  all  the 
animals  susceptible  of  its  operation ;  analogous  to  ligbt,  which 
illuminates  the  diaphanous  medium,  and  elevates  what  was 
mere  potential  colour  into  colour  actual  and  visible.  |  The 
Patiens  is  the  intellectual  receptivity  acted  upon  in  each  in- 
dividual, and  capable  of  being  made  to  cogitate  every  thpg; 
anterior  to  the  Agens,  in  time,  so  far  as  regards  the  individual 
— ^yet  as  a  general  fact  (when  we  are  talking  of  man  as  a 
species),  not  anterior  even  in  time,  but  correlative.  Of  the 
two,  the  Intellectus  Agens  is  the  more  venerable  ;  it  is  pure 
intellectual  energy,  unmixed,  unimpressible  from  without,  and 
separable  from  all  animal  body.  It  is  this,  and  nothing  more, 
when  considered  apart  from  animal  body ;  but  it  is  then 
eternal  and  immortal,  while  the  Intellectus  Patiens  perishes 
with  the  remaining  soul  and  with  the  body.  Yet  though  the 
Intellectus  Agens  is  thus  eternal,  and  though  we  have  part  in 
it,  we  cannot  remember  any  of  its  operations  anterior  to  our  own 
maturity ;  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Intellectus  Patiens,  which 


•  Aristot  De  Anima,  III.  4,  429,  b.  9,  430,  a.  2-7. 

t  Aristot.  De  Animd,  III.  5,  430,  a.  11. 

X  Aristot.  De  Animil,  III.  5,  430,  a.  15.  xal  larii/  6  uev  rotovT09  vov9 
lip  jravra  f^iveffOai^  6  6«  Ttp  sravTa  iroieiy,  aw  cftv  ti9,  oiov  to  0it;y* 
tftOTrov  f^ap  itva  xal  to  0it;v  noifl  ra  hvvafici  ovia  "^pivfiaTa  ivfp*^€ia 
yjiibp.a'ta,  Aristotle  here  illustrates  vqvh  voiijtiko^  by  (^wv  and  ef iv ;  and 
we  know  what  view  he  takes  of  (pwt  (Do  Anima,  II.  7,  418,  b.  9),  as  the 
iv€pf^€ia  or  €^t9  tov  fna(^avovst — which  diaphanous  he  cxpltiins  to  be  a 
iPvatH  Ti9  twircipyovaa  tv  acpi  Kal  tVaTi  kui  eV  Tiy  a'Ccitv  tc^^  utftv  au*p.aTi, 
Judging  by  this  illustration,  it  Hecms  proper  to  couple  the  vovi  TrotrjTiKO^ 
here  with  his  declaration  in  De  Generat.  Animal.,  II.  736,  b.  28,  737,  a.  10. 
loi^  vovv  fiovov  OvpaOev  iireiaicvai  xai  Oelov  Qivat  pLoyoy:  ho  cannot  con- 
sider the  V0V9  •jroiriTiK09  which  is  of  the  nature  of  Form,  aa  belonging  to 
each  individual  man,  like  the  pov9  TuOijTiKO'i, 
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begins  and  ends  with  ns,  is  indispensable  both  to  remembrance 
and  to  thought.* 

We  see  here  the  full  extent  of  Aristotle's  difference  from  the 
Platonic  doctrine,  in  respect  to  the  immortality  of  the  Soul.  He 
had  defined  the  Soul  as  the  first  actualization  of  a  body  hav^ing 
potentiality  of  life  with  a  determinate  organism.  This  of  course 
implied,  and  he  expressly  declares  it,  that  Soul  and  Body  in  each 
individual  case  were  one  and  indivisible,  so  that  the  soul  of 
Sokrates  perished  of  necessity  with  the  body  of  Sokrates.f  Bat 
he  accompanied  that  declaration  with  a  reserve  in  favour  of 
Nous,  and  especially  of  the  theorizing  Nous ;  which  he  recognized 
as  a  different  sort  of  Soul,  not  dependent  on  a  determinate  bodily 
organism,  but  capable  of  being  separated  from  it,  as  the  eternal 
is  from  the  perishable.  {  The  J)resent  chapter  informs  us  how  far 
such  reserve  is  intended  to  go.  That  the  theorizing  Nous  is  not 
limited,  like  the  sentient  soul,  to  a  determinate  bodily  organism, 
but  exists  apart  from  that  organism  and  eternally — is  maintained 
as  incontestable ;  it  is  the  characteristic  intellectual  activity  of 
the  eternal  celestial  body  and  the  divine  inmates  thereof.  But 
the  distinction  of  Form  and  Matter  is  here  pointed  out,  as  pre- 
vailing in  Nous  and  in  Soul  generally,  not  less  than  throlighout 
all  other  Nature.  The  theorizing  Nous,  as  it  exists  in  Sokrates, 
Plato,  Demokritus,  Anaxagoras,  Empedokles,  Xenokrates,  <&c.,  is 
individualized  in  each,  and  individualized  differently  in  each.  It 
represents  the  result  of  the  Intellectus  Agens  or  formal  Nous, 
universal  and  permanent,  upon  the  Intellectus  Patiens  or  noetic 
receptivity  peculiar  to  each  individual ;  the  co-operation  of  the 
two  is  indispensable,  to  sustain  the  theorizing  Intellect  of  any  in- 

♦  Aristot.  Do  Anima,  IIL  5,  430,  a.  18.  xat  ovtu^  6  i^ov^  {i.e.  voirjrt' 
Kost)  ^wpiff709  Kai  oTraOij^  icai  a^cyiy?,  rrj  ovaia  wv  ctfcpyi-ia  •  aei  fyap 
Tifuwicpov  TO  TTOiovu  Tou  ruV^oi'Toc,  KUt  ij  fipx^  "^^f^  vXti^ — a.  22. 
'X^tvpiffOetft  5*  eVri  jaovov  tovO*  OTrep  can,  Kut  -tovro  fiovov  aOdvaTov  Kal 
uLCiQV  ov  fLV^i^ovtiVofiev  te,  on  rouro  fiev  airuOks'^  6  Be  TraOtjTiKo^  vov9 
<p0ap'TO9,  Kul  uucv  Tovrov  ovOev  vo€7.  In  this  obscure  and  difficult  chapter 
(difficult  even  to  Thoophrastus  the  friend  and  pupil  of  the  author),  we  have 
given  the  best  meaning  that  the  words  seem  to  admit. 

+  Aristot.  De  Animd,  II.  1,  413,  a.  3,  b.  7. 

X  Ari8tot.  De  Animd,  II.  2,  413,  b.  25.  irfpl  he  rov  vov  xal  t^v 
OcwprjTucy^  Bvifa^ictv^  ovttv  ttw  (pupcpov,  a\\*  toikc  \'^i'XV'*'  'yeP09  erepou 
eivutf  KOI  rovTo  fiovou  it^lcyeiai  Xtvpl^^eaOai^  wnirep  to  utcioy  lov 
(pOapiov, 
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dividnal  man.  But  the  Intellectus  Patiens,  or  Receptiviis, 
perishes  along  with  the  individual.  Accordingly,  the  intellectual 
life  of  Sokrates  cannot  be  continued  farther.  It  cannot  be  pro- 
longed after  his  sensitive  and  nutritive  life  has  ceased ;  the 
noetic  function,  as  it  exists  in  him,  is  subject  to  the  same  limits  of 
duration  as  the  other  functions  of  the  Soul.  The  intellectual 
man  is  no  more  immortal  than  the  sentient  man. 

Such  is  the  opinion  here  delivered  by  Aristotle.  And  it  follows 
indeed  as  a  distinct  corollary  from  his  doctrine  respecting  animal 
and  vegetable  procreation  in  general.  Individuality  (the  being 
Unum  Numero  in  a  species)  and  immortality  are  in  his  view  in- 
compatible facts ;  the  one  excludes  the  other.  In  assigning  (as 
he  so  often  does)  a  final  cause  or  purpose  to  the  wide-spread  fact 
of  procreation  of  species  by  animals  and  vegetables,  he  tells  us, 
that  eYcrj  individual  living  organism,  having  once  attained  the 
advantage  of  existence,  yearns  and  aspires  to  prolong  this  for 
ever,  and  to  become  immortal.  But  this  aspiration  cannot  be 
realized ;  Nature  has  forbidden  it,,  or  is  inadequate  to  it  ;  no 
individual  can  be  immortal.  Being  precluded  from  separate 
immortality,  the  individual  approaches  as  near  to  it  as  is 
possible,  by  generating  a  new  individual  like  itself,  and  thus 
perpetuating  the  species.  Such  is  the  explanation  given  by 
Aristotle  of  the  great  fact  pervading  the  sublunary,  organized 
world;*  immortal  species  of  plants,  animals,  and  men — through 
a  succession  of  individuals  each  essentially  perishable.  The 
general  doctrine  applies  to  Nous  as  well  as  to  the  other  functions 
of  the  Soul.  Nous  is  immortal ;  but  the  individual  Sokrates, 
considered  as  noetic  or  intellectual,  can  no  more  be  immortal 
than  the  same  individual  considered  as  sentient  or  reminiscent. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Nous — Intellect  -the  noetic 
function — is  that  faculty  of  the  Soul  that  correlates  with  the 
abstract  and  univeiTsal ;  with  Form  apart  from  Matter.  Its  pro- 
cess  is  at  once  analytical,  synthetical,  and  retentive.  Nature 
presents  to  us  only  concretes  and  particulars,  in  a  perpetual 
course  of  change  and  reciprocal  action ;  in  these  the  abstract  and 
universal  are  immersed,  and  out  of  these  they  have  to  be  disen- 
gaged by  logical  analysis.     That  the  abstract  is  a  derivative  from 

* 

*  Aristot.  De  Generat.  Animal.,  11.  1,  731,  b.  21,  seq. ;  De  Anim&,  II. 
4,  415,  a.  26,  seq. ;  Economica,  I.  3,  1343,  b.  23. 
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the  concrete,  and  the  universal  from  particniars — is  the  doctrine 
of  Aristotle.  Ascending  from  particulars,  the  analysis  is  carried 
BO  far  that  at  length  it  can  go  no  farther.  It  continues  to  divide 
until  it  comes  to  indivmhleSy  or  simple  notions,  the  highest  ab- 
stractions, and  the  largest  universals.  These  are  the  elements 
out  of  which  universal  propositions  are  formed,  the  first  premisses 
or  principia  of  demonstration.  Unphilosophical  minds  do  not 
reach  these  indivisibles  at  all :  but  it  is  the  function  of  the  theoriz-i, 
ing  Nous  to  fasten  on  them,  and  combine  them  into  true  propo- 
sitions. In  so  far  as  regards  the  indivisibles  themselves,  false- 
hood is  out  of  the  question,  and  truth  also,  since  thej  affirm 
nothing.  The  mind  either  apprehends  them,  or  it  does  not 
apprehend  them ;  there  is  no  other  alternative.*  But  when  com- 
bined into  affirmative  propositions,  thej  then  are  true  or  false,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  formal  essence  of  each  object  is  among 
these  indivisibles,  and  is  apprehended  as  such  by  the  intellect; 
which,  while  confining  itself  to  such  essence,  is  unerring,  as  each 
sense  is  in  regard  to  its  own  appropriate  perceivables.f  But  when 
the  intellect  goes  farther,  and  proceeds  to  predicate  any  attribute 
respecting  the  essence,  then  it  becomes  liable  to  error,  as  sense 
is  when  drawing  inferences. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  that  Aristotle  assigns  to  Nous,  or 
the  noetic  function,  is  that  the  principia  of  demonstration  and 
knowledge  belong  to  it ;  and  not  merely  the  prificipia,  but  also, 
in  cases  of  action  preceded  by  deliberation  and  balance  of  motives, 
the  ultimate  application  o£ principia  to  action.  So  that  he  styles 
Nous  both  beginning  and  end ;  also  the  beginning  of  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  moreover  he  declares  it  to  be  always  right  and 
unerring — equal  to  Science  and  even  more  than  Science.  J  These 
are  high  praises,  conveying  little  information,  and  not  reconcil- 
able with  other  passages  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  exercise  of 
the  noetic  function   (to    voett^)  as  sometimes  right,  sometimes 

♦  Aristot.  De  Animd,  III.  6,  430,  a.  26.  y  /i€i/  ov#/  tu>i/  ahniperayu 
vorj<n9  etf  romoi^  Trcpi  a  ovk  c:rri  7o  yjrevBo^ '  eV  otv  ^e  xal  to  "^0609 
KOI  TO  aXijOev,  avvOeatt  t/«  i/^/y  porjfinTtvif  waircp  nv  ourivv. — Mctaphysica, 
0.  10,  lOol,  b.  31.     irept  ravra  ovk  horiv  airaiyOiivaiy  a\)C  jy  vocXu  fj  fin, 

t  Aristot  De  Animu,  III.  6,  430,  b.  29.  This  portion  of  the  treatise  is 
peculiurly  confused  and  difficult  to  understand. 

t  Aristot.  Ethic  Nikomach.,  VI.  12,  1143,  a.  23,  b.  10.  hio  ca<  o^x7 
Koi  T€\o9  V0V9, — Analyt  Post,  II.  18,  100,  b.  6, 
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wrong.*  But  for  the  question  of  psychology,  the  point  to  bo 
determined  is,  in  what  sense  he  meant  th&t  princijoia  belonged  to 
Nous.  He  certainly  did  not  mean  that  the  first  principles  of 
reasoning  were  novelties  originated,  suggested,  or  introduced  into 
the  soul  by  noetic  influence.  Not  only  he  does  not  say  this,  but 
he  takes  pains  to  impress  the  exact  contrary.  In  passages  cited  a 
few  pages  back,  he  declares  that  Nous  in  entering  the  Soul 
brings  nothing  whatever  with  it;  that  it  is  an  universal  poten- 
tiality— a  capacity  in  regard  to  truth,  but  nothing  more  ;  t  that  it 
is  in  fact  a  capacity  not  merely  for  comparing  and  judging  (to 
both  of  which  he  recognizes  even  the  sentient  soul  as  competent), 
but  also  for  combining  many  into  one,  and  resolving  the 
apparent  one  into  several ;  for  abstracting,  generalizing,  and 
selecting  among  the  phantasms  present,  which  of  them  should 
be  attended  to,  and  which  should  be  left  out  of  attention.  X  Such 
is  his  opinion  about  the  noetic  function  ;  and  he  states  explicitly 
that  the  abstract  and  universal  not  only  arise  from  the  concrete 
and  particular,  but  are  inseparable  from  the  same  really — 
separable  only  logically. 

He  describes,  at  the  end  of  the  Analytica  Posteriora  and 
elsewhere,  the  steps  whereby  the  mind  ascends  gradually  from 
sense,  memory,  and  experience,  to  general  principles.  And  he 
indicates  a  curious  contrast  between  these  and  the  noetic  func- 
tions. Sense,  memory,  phantasy,  reminiscence,  are  movements 
of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  soul ;  our  thoughts  and  feelings 
come  and  go,  none  of  them  remaining  long.  But  the  noetio 
process  is  the  reverse  of  this ;  it  is  an  arrest  of  all  this  mental 
movement,  a  detention  of  the  fugitive  thoughts,  a  subsidence 
from  perturbation — so  that  the  attention  dwells  steadily  and  for 
some  time  on  the  same  matters. §     Analysis,  selection,  and  con- 

*  Aristot.  De  Animil,  IK.  3,  427,  b.  9.  a\\^  ovce  to  vociVy  eV  ip  eVrt 
TO  opOu'^'  KOI  fiij  opOSj^  tiavot'iaOai  V  ipfjt\€Tai  Kai  "^ev^w^, 

+  Aristot.  Do  Animil,  I.  2,  4<;3,  b.  30 — where  he  censures  Demokritus. 
ov  Bn  '\ptJ7ai  Tip  vio  wh  Ivva^ici  rivl  irepi  Ttjy  aXrjOciat/j  aWa  ratTO 
Xe'^ei  "^vxriv  koi  vovv.     Compare  Do  Anima,  III.  4,  429,  a.  21,  b.  30. 

X  Aristot.  De  AnimH,  III.  6,  430,  b.  6.  to  ie  et^  votuvyj  tovto  6  vov9 
eKaa-Tov — III.  11,  434,  a.  10. 

§  Aristot.  Physics,  VII.  3,  247,  b.  9.  y  V  tf  opXV'f  X?/^<?  iirt<m)mj^g 
♦ycVfO'iv  ovK  tnrtv  •  Tif  70/3  rf/ie^ijaai  xai  <nyyat  rijv  Ctavotav  ifritrruffOai 
Kill  0f'ove7v  Xdyofiev, — Also,  De  Animd,  I.  3»  406,  b.  32,  and  the  remark- 
able passage  ia  the  Analytica  Poster.,  II.  18,  100,  a.  3j  b.  0. 
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centration  of  attention,  are  the  real  characteristics  of  the  Aristo- 
telian Nous.  It  is  not  (as  some  philosophers  have  thought)  a 
source  of  new  general  traths,  let  into  the  soul  by  a  separate 
door,  and  independent  of  experience  as  well  as  transcending 
experience. 

Passing  now  to  the  Emotions,  we  find  that  these  are  not 
Bystematically  classified  and  analyzed  by  Aristotle,  as  belonging 
to  a  scheme  of  Psychology ;  though  he  treats  them  incidentally, 
with  great  ability  and  acuteness,  both  in  his  Ethics,  where  be 
regards  them  as  auxiliaries  or  impediments  to  a  rational  plan 
of  life,  and  in  his  Rhetoric,  where  he  touches  upon  their  operation 
as  it  bears  on  oratorical  effect.  He  introduces  however  in  his 
Psychology  some  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  it  that  produces 
local  movement  in  tbe  animal  body  ?  He  replies  that  movement 
is  produced  both  by  Nous  and  by  Appetite. 

Speaking  strictly,  we  ought  to  call  Appetite  alone  the  direct 
producing  cause,  acted  upon  by  the  Appetitum,  which  is  here  the 
Primum  Movens  Immobile.  But  this  Appetitum  cannot  act 
without  coming  into  the  intellectual  sphere,  as  something  seen, 
imagined,  cogitated.*  In  this  case  the  Kous  or  Intellect  is 
stimulated  through  appetite,  and  operates  in  subordination  there- 
to. Such  is  the  Intellect,  considered  as  practical,  the  principle 
or  determining  cause  of  which,  is  the  Appetitum  or  object  of 
desire  ;  the  Intellect  manifesting  itself  only  for  the  sake  of  some 
end,  to  be  attained  or  avoided.  Herein  it  is  distinguished  alto- 
gether from  tbe  theoretical  Nous  or  Intellect,  which  does  not 
concern  itself  with  any  Expotenda  or  Fugienda,  and  does  not 
meddle  with  conduct.  The  Appetitum  is  good,  real  or  apparent, 
in  so  far  as  it  can  be  achieved  by  our  actions.  Often  we  have 
contradictory  appetites ;  and  in  such  ca§es,  the  Intellect  is 
active,  generally  as  a  force  resisting  the  present  and  caring  for 
the  future.  But  Appetite  or  Desire,  being  an  energy  including 
both  soul  and  body,  is  the  real  and  appropriate  cause  that 
determines  us  to  local  movement,  often  even  against  strong 
opposition  from  the  Intellect.f 

Aristotle  thus  concludes  his  scheme  of  Psychology,  compre- 

♦  Aristot.  Do  Anim&,  III.  10,  433,  b.  12-17.      irftu^roy  Be  tramtav  to 
op€K7oy,  70UT0  f^fiif)  Kipti  ov  Kii/ov^cvov  T(p  vorfirjyai  ^  (j)ai'TaaO?ivai, 
t  Aristot.    De   Anima,   III.    10,  433,  a.    25,  b.   19*     cV  to«9  icoci^oic 
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hendiDg  all  plants  as  well  as  all  animals ;  a  scheme  differing  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  from  those  that  had  preceded 
him,  and  fcnnded  upon  the  pecaliar  principles  of  his  own  First 
Philosophy,  Soul  is  to  organized  body  as  Form  to  Matter,  as 
A.ctualizer  to  the  Potential ;  not  similar  or  homogeneous,  but 
correlative  ;  the  two  are  only  separable  as  distinct  logical  points 
of  view  in  regard  to  one  and  the  same  integer  or  individual. 
Aristotle  recognizes  many  different  varieties  of  Soul,  or  rather 
many  distinct  functions  of  the  same  Soul^  from  the  lowest  or 
most  univei*sal,  to  the  highest,  or  most  peculiar  and  privileged  ;  • 
but  the  higher  functions  presuppose  or  depend  upon  the  lower, 
as  conditions ;  while  the  same  principle  of  Relativity  pervades 
them  all.  He  brings  this  principle  prominently  forward,  when 
he  is  summing  up  *  in  the  third  or  last  book  of  the  treatise  De 
Anima.  *Tho  Soul  (he  says)  is  in  a  certain  way  all  existent 
things ;  for  all  of  them  are  either  Porccivables  or  Cogitables  ; 
and  the  Cogitant  Soul  is  in  a  certain  way  the  matters  cogitated, 
while  the  Percipient  Soul  is  in  a  certain  way  the  matters  per- 
ceived.' The  Percipient  and  its  Percepta — the  Cogitant  and  its 
Cogitata — each  implies  and  correlates  with  the  other ;  the  Per- 
cipient is  the  highest  Form  of  all  Percepta ;  the  Cogitant  is  the 
Form  of  Forms,  or  the  highest  of  all  Forms,  cogitable  or  perceiv- 
able.f  The  Percipient  or  Cogitant  Subject  is  thus  conceived  only 
in  relation  to  the  Objects  perceived  or  cogitated,  while  these 
Objects  again  are  presented  as  essentially  correlative  to  the  Sub- 
ject The  realities  of  nature  are  particulars,  exhibiting  Forms 
and  Matter  in  one  ;  though,  for  purposes  of  scientific  study — of 
assimilation  and  distinction — it  is  necessary  to  consider  each  of 
the  two  abstractedlv  from  the  other. 

*  Aristot.  De  Anima,  III.  8,  431,  b-  20  seq.  "Sov  he  Trcpl  '^X^'  '''^ 
\e-^0eina  av^xe^Xaiwffai/re^y  eiirivfietf  vd\iv  on  ij  Y^i'XV  "^^  oinu  ww9 
itrri  Tratnd,  y  f^np  aiffOqia  ra  oma  y  tforjTa^  itni  te  y  iTrtaryfiij  fjiku  ta 
iirurrffrd  irw»,  y  6*  al'ffOrjfft^  rd  aiffOqrd, 

+  Aristot.  De  Animd,  III.  8,  432,  a.  2.      6  vous  €ido9  €iCu>ff  koI  h 
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K.-^T)€finUion  and  Divisions  of  Mind, — ^p.  9. 

In  defining  the  department  of  Feeling,  it  will  be  observed  thai 
the  ne^tive  method  has  been  resorted  to ;  it  being  implied  that 
the  positive  definition  is  attended  with  difficulties.  Were  all 
feelings  either  pleasures  or  pains,  the  definition  would  be  easy 
enough.  But  there  are  feelings  indifferent  as  respects  pleasure 
and  pain, — for  example,  surprise,  which  may  be  pleasurable  or 
painful,  but  which  often  is  neither,  and  is  yet  clearly  a  feeling. 
When  we  have  occasion  to  draw  a  decided  contrast  between 
feeling  and  intelligence,  we  may  quote  pleasure  or  pain  as  un- 
mistakeable  modes  or  examples  of  feeling,  but  we  must  not  be 
understood  as  affirming  that  there  are  no  neutral  or  indifferent 
states. 

In  the  first  edition,  I  used  the  word  '  Emotion '  as  a  synonym 
of  Feeling,  on  the  ground  that  our  so-called  emotions — Wonder, 
Fear,  Anger,  Love — are  generically  identical  with  our  Sensations ; 
and  that  the  fact  implied  by  the  word  'emotion,'  namely,  a 
certain  stir'  of  the  bodily  members,  attaches  to  everything  that 
could  be  called  a  feeling,  whether  seiisation  or  emotion.  I  was 
anxious  to  do  away  with  the  supposed  distinction  between  states 
of  feeling  accompanied  with  bodily  manifestations,  and  states  not 
accompanied  with  such  manifestations,  which  distinction  I  believe 
to  be  erroneous.  Nevertheless,  I  am  disposed  to  defer  to  the 
ciiticism  of  Mr.  Spencer  upon  this  point,  and  to  confine  myself 
to  the  word  *  Feeling,*  as  the  generic  name,  of  which  Sensation 
and  Emotion  are  the  two  species.  I  have,  accordingly,  ceased  to 
employ  tbe  word  *  emotion,'  as  the  comprehensive  name  for  the 
first  department  of  the  mind.  With  respect,  however,  to  the 
adjective  *  emotional,'  used  in  contrast  to  the  *  intellectual,*  or 
the  '  volitional,'  I  have  not  observed  the  same  restriction.  No 
adjective  could  be  formed  from  the  word  *  feeling,'  and  yet  it  is 
often  convenient  to  possess  one.  Thus,  the  senses  are  divisible 
into  two  classes,  emotional  and  intellectual,  the  first  being  those 
where  ^  feeling '  is  the  chief  characteristic,  and  the  second,  those 
that  minister  to  thought,  or  intellect. 

I  have  also  departed  from  the  use  of  the  word  *  Conscious- 
ness,' employed  in  the  first  edition,  as  another  synonym  for 
Feeling.    I  employed  that  word  for  nearly  the  same  reason  as 
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*  emotion '  was  used ;  namely,  because  whenever  we  are  conscionSy 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  physical  accompaniment,  essentially  of 
the  same  nature,  as  the  accompaniments  of  any  salient  emotion, 
although  perhaps  in  a  lower  degree ;  and,  farther,  because  con> 
Bciousness  does  not  necessarily  attend  intellectual  operations. 
But  I  now  prefer  to  give  to  the  word  a  greater  extension  than 
mind  proper,  and  make  use  of  it  to  include  our  object  states  as 
well  as  our  subject  states.  The  object  and  subject  are  both  parts 
of  our  being,  as  I  conceive,  and  hence  we  have  a  suhject'COTusciouS' 
ness,  which  is,  in  a  special  sense,  mind  (the  scope  of  mental 
science),  and  an  ohject-conscumsness,  in  which  all  other  sentient 
beings  participate,  and  which  gives  us  the  extended  and  material 
universe.  Such  a  mode  of  employing  the  term  I  consider  as 
highly  serviceable  in  dealing  with  the  great  problem  of  Meta- 
physics. 

The  threefold  division  of  Mind — into  Feeling,  Intellect,  and 
Will — seems  to  have  been  first  explicitly  made  in  Germany,  in  the 
last  century,  by  certain  almost  forgotten  psychologists  who 
flourished  in  the  interval  between  Wolf  and  EZant  In  so  far  as 
Kant  troubled  himself  at  all  about  psychology,  or  required 
psychological  data,  in  executing  his  task  of  criticising  the 
foundations  of  hhman  knowledge,  it  was  to  the  works  of  these, 
his  immediate  forerunners,  that  he  had  recourse.  Thus,  he 
followed  their  principle  of  the  threefold  division  in  laying  out 
the  parts  of  his  whole  critical  undertaking ;  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  corresponding  to  Intellect  or  the  power  of  Cognition,  the 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason  to  Will  or  Action,  and  the  Critique  of 
the  Faculty  of  Judgment  to  Feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure.  But  it 
was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  work  out  the  principle  in  a  psycho- 
logical exposition  of  mind. 

As  little  did  it  come  within  Kant*s  scheme  to  give  a  scientific 
definition  of  mind.  Still,  if  he  was  no  psychologist,  he  was  not, 
therefore,  prepared  to  accept  the  common  metaphysical  assump- 
tion of  the  mind  as  a  distinct  substance,  in  its  nature  absolutely 
simple  and   immaterial.     According  to  his  criticism,  this  is  a 

*  paralogism  of  the  pure  reason  * :  the  real  nature  of  niind — mind 
as  noumenon — is  altogether  unknowable  by  us,  and  so  too  of 
matter  :  the  two  nowneyia,  if  distinct,  may  bo  capable  of  entering 
into  transcendental  union  so  as  to  form  the  basis  of  our  united 
external  and  internal  experience,  or  there  may  be  but  one  real 


r.r  -•'-:— ..il  :*  i- ii*  -i  i::  li  ■'.;_::«  "r-'*!  i^^^rrLiI  uii  ext^roil 
p  .-■.  '-.-.'T-i — :'  7   t-y:  -^  -Tf   iz    V  .    L.1  "Lu.:  '._ii-*    .jnc  to  :i<  U 

wia  j^--rL.  r  v.---:l-  ::  ?-♦-.. Li  .:"  izl.-r  :  :•*  ti.-i^cs  ':-:emAi' 
ir  i  •  -iX'-iTT—  ."  •_  -  :  :!j-?."*  :'  t icc  .'^-fii  ^r  -1"::  ':  r  •  lie  iz:cr:ial 
■*:?----.'   ■».:  "^   • '"  -Tz. "    ij  T-.t:?;    17.  -icr   :Lk*s  ':r  tie  exteriiil 

?*  r.:^    til-*    t.zie      t"    K-lz.:.    inrrj^t    Oirtrazi    piiLIrscphers 
KrrViir:  :*  m  -rt  *■  rtJiT    :  c.te  15  r^.^irl*  :Jie   2-:»:i:a  or'  tha 

cr:-:.?-n.  v-  1  n  r»*  r-sitiTe  i :o:r:--».  Ir  rx'^e  a  r-relv  mete- 
p'r.7-;  a-  I-. -.'_1:1;-  1:  ile  z:.izi  ir  5*-:iL  i.*  ^  »:~-rle  :i~ extended 
en' >.'.'.  T'..5  15  c  t  T-zTT  ikr  ni:=.:TevL  fr.zi  tr.e  s.u'.-nonad  of 
Lrfiir.Mz.  w::L  ':vr.  =.  Ht:c-^rt  iinher  xr^e-i  to  seme  extent  in  his 
eip-jr.a'i'.r.  ct'  t:.e  .il^:*l:j  re-^^ariir^  tee  C-'«=.:iexioa  with  the 
b>:T  wL:/r.  c.-*?  atrez.!  everr  tnetarlivai.ul  •ieds.irlon  of  mind. 
L^ihi-iz  crl  ij^'i  the  c^i-i'  between  mind  and  matter  cv  supposing 
thft  r->iv  itscli,  I  lie  all  matter,  to  be  niide  np  or  cijriads  of 
monads,  each  with  a  SHbT-Jcrlre  life  o:  it*  own,  onlj  of  lower 
intenai'v  than  belor.ged  to  the  central  soul-m  -nad.  Herbart,  for 
his  part,  explaining  all  union  of  attribute*  in  tLir.gs  bv  supposing 
tLir.^  ma>ie  up  of  a  number  of  rtj'.'j  each  endowed  with  one 
special  qctilitj  rf  its  own.  placed  the  soul- entity  at  one  point  of 
the  brain,  anil  assumed  its  relation  to  be  with  the  mt'taphrsical 
'reals'  ccmp*  sin?  tLe  bpain-mat:er.  The  sinj^Ie  quality  that,  in 
conformitv  with  his  ceneral  doctrine,  he  ascrilxni  to  the  soul- 
monad  was  V'n'eiUn,  or  the  faculty  of  meutsii  pr-.^fntjii^ji^  This 
may  be  taken  to  correspond  to  Intellect  or  Co;rnition,  and  back 
to  it  he  traced  F^^elin?  and  Volition  :  Feeling  being  a  subjective 
experience  ari.-iug  dilTerently  as  the  presentations  aid  or  repress 
each  other  in  coming  into  full  consciousness ;  Volition,  an 
impulse  joined  to  the  presentation  of  a  thing  as  attainable.  It 
was  in  this  peculiar  sense  that  Herbart  accepted  the  threefold 
division  :  he  distinctly  separated  three  elements,  but  sought  to 
deny  the  primitive  character  of  two  of  them.  The  failure  of  the 
Tnpt  has  often  been  remarked ;  for  instance,  ho  could  not 
re  Volition  without  dragging  in  such  words  as  *  impulse* 
attainable.' 
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His  metapTiysical  point  of  view  did  uot  prevent  Hcrbart  from 
cultivating  empirical  psychology,  and  he  has  the  credit  of  origi- 
nating the  great  psychological  movement  that  marks  the  latest 
period  of  German  philosophy.  Within  his  school  the  threefold 
division  of  mind  has  not  been  farther  impeached  ;  and  outside,  it 
has  been  frankly  accepted.  But  German  writers  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  it  so  distinctly  govern  the  course  of  the 
exposition  as  has  been  done  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bailey  adopts  the  threefold  partition,  which  he 
words  as  follows  : — I.  Sensitive  Affections,  comprising  (1) 
Bodily  Sensations,  and  (2)  Mental  Emotions.  IL  Intellectual 
Operations  ;  enumerated  as  (1)  Discerning,  (2)  Conceiving, 
(3)  Believing,  (4)  Reasoning.  III.  Willing  ;  subdivided  into 
Willing  operations  of  the  Body,  and  Willing  operations  of  the 
Mind. 

B. — Physical  accompaniments  of  Pleasure  and  Pain, — p.  295. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  an  Essay  on  Tears  and  Laughter, 
has  suggested  that  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  Diaphragm, 
in  Laughter,  are  of  a  nature  to  lessen  the  action  of  the  brain. 
The  effort  made  is,  not  to  take  in  more  air,  but  to  take  in  less. 
By  a  series  of  convulsive  muscular  contractions,  the  contained 
air  is  as  far  as  possible  expelled ;  a  short  inspiration  follows,  and 
then  another  series  of  convulsive  movement's  ;  and  so  on,  till  the 
laughter  ends ;  we  being  then,  as  we  often  significantly  say,  '  out 
of  breath.'  The  result  of  this  must  be  a  temporary  falling  off  in 
the  absorption  of  oxygen ;  a  corresponding  diminution  of  vital 
activity;  and,  by  implication,  a  decrease  of  that  high  cerebral 
excitement  of  which  laughter  is  a  consequence.  In  crying,  too, 
which,  as  shown,  is  accompanied  by  excess  of  cerebral  circulation, 
the  action  of  the  lungs  is  in  essence  the  same.  The  long  and 
forcible  expirations,  and  the  short  inspirations  which  characterize 
it,  must  similarly  cause  deficient  oxygenation  and  its  results. — 
(Essays,  first  series,  p.  400.) 

Li  a  later  work,  Mr.  Spencer  has  put  forth  an  interesting 
speculation  on  the  Physiology  of  laughter,  founded  on  an  analysis 
of  the  ph3'sical  accompaniments  of  feeling,  in  many  respects 
identical  with  the  view  that  suggested  itself  to  me,  as  best  in 
accordance  with  the  facts. 
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Ho  says :  *  Strong  feeling,  mental  or  physical,  being,  then, 
the  general  cause  of  laughter,  we  have  to  note  that  the  mnscalar 
actions  constituting  it  are  distinguished  from  most  others  by  this, 
that  they  are  purposeless.  In  general,  bodily  motions  that  are 
prompted  by  feelings  are  directed  to  special  ends,  as  when  we 
try  to  escape  a  danger,  or  struggle  to  secure  a  gratification.  But 
the  movements  of  chest  and  limbs  which  we  make  when  laughing, 
have  no  object.  And  now  remark  that  these  quasi-con vnlsive 
contractions  of  the  muscles,  having  no  object,  but  being  results 
of  an  uncontrolled  discharge  of  energy,  we  may  see  whence 
arises  their  special  characters — how  it  happens  that  certain 
classes  of  muscles  are  affected  first,  and  then  certain  other 
classes.      For  an  overflow  of  nerve   force^  undirected   by   any 

^motive,  will  manifestly  take  first  the  most  habitual  routes ;  and 
if  these  do  not  suffice,  will  next  overflow  into  the  less  habitual 
ones.  Well,  it  is  throiigh  the  organs  of  speech  that  feeling 
passes  into  movement  with  the  greatest  frequency.  The  jaws, 
tongue,  and  lips  are  used  only  to  express  strong  irritation  or 

/gratification  ;  but  that  very  moderate  flow  of  mental  energy 
which  accompanies  ordinary  conversation,  finds  its  chief  vent 
through  this  channel.  Hence  it  happens  that  certain  muscles 
round  the  mouth,  small,  and  easy  to  move,  are  the  first  to  con- 
tract under  pleasurable  emotion.  The  class  of  muscles,  which, 
next  after  those  of  articulation,  are  most  constantly  in  action  (or 
extra  action  wo  should  say)  by  feelings  of  all  kinds,  are  those  of 
respiration.  Under  pleasurable  or  painful  sensations,  we  breathe 
more  rapidly,  possibly  as  a  consequence  of  the  increased  demand 
for  oxygenated  blood.  The  sensations  that  accompany  exertion 
also  bring  on  hard  breathing ;  which  here  more  evidently  re- 
sponds to  the  physiological  needs.  And  emotions,  too,  agreeable 
and  disagreeable,  both,  at  first,  excite  respiration ;  though  the 
last  subsequently  depress  it.  That  is  to  say,  of  the  bodily 
muscles,  the  respiratory  are  more  constantly  implicated  than  any 
other  in  those  various  acts  which  our  feelings  impel  us  to ;  and 
hence,  when  there  occurs  an  undirected  discharsre  of  nervous 
energy  into  the  muscular  system,  it  happens  that,  if  the  quantity 
be  considerable,  it  convulses  not  only  certain  of  the  articulatory 
and  vocal  muscles,  but  also  those  which  expel  air  from  the  lungs. 
Should  the  feeling  to  be  expended  be  still  greater  in  amount — 
too  great  to  find  vent  in  these  classes  of  muscles^  another  class 
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comes  into  play.  The  upper  limbs  are  set  in  motion.  Childron 
frequently  clap  their  hands  in  glco :  by  some  adults  the  hands 
are  rubbed  together  ;  and  others,  under  still  greater  intensity  of 
delight,  slap  their  knees  and  sway  their  bodies  backwards  and 
forwards.  Last  of  all,  when  the  other  channels  for  the  escape  of 
the  surplus  nerve-force  have  been  filled  to  overflowing,  a  yet 
further  and  less  used  group  of  muscles  is  spasmodically  aflected : 
the  head  is  thrown  back,  and  the  spine  bent  inwards — there  is  a 
slight  degree  of  what  medical  men  call  oplstlwtonos.  Thus,  then, 
the  muscles  first  affected  are  those  which  feelling  most  habitually 
stimulates ;  and  as  the  feeling  to  bo  expended  increases  in 
quantity,  it  excites  an  increasing  number  of  muscles,  in  a  succes- 
sion determined  by  the  relative  frequency  with  which  they 
respond  to  the  regulated  dictates  of  feeling.'— (Essays,  Second 
Series,  p.  111.) 

That  the  impulse  that  causes  a  feeling  tends  also  to  produce 
bodily  movements,  is  to  my  mind  incontestable.  And  I  think 
that  Mr.  Spencer's  remark  as  to  the  natural  priority  of  the  move- 
ments in  muscles  small  in  calibre  and  often  exercised  (or,  as  he 
elsewhere  expresses  it,  that  the  influence  operates  first  in  the  line 
of  least  resistance),  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  selection  of  the 
features  as  organs  of  expression  by  pre-eminence.  The  tendency 
of  the  breathing  functions  to  be  soon  aflbcted,  also  falls  under  the 
same  principle. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  Mr.  Spencer,  by  omitting  to 
study  the  difference  of  manifestations  under  pleasure  and  under 
pain,  has  not  only  left  his  theory  incomplete,  but  has  made  state- 
ments that  are  too  sweeping.  He  admits  that  disagreeable  emo- 
tions in  the  end  depress  the  respiration.  He  speaks  of  a  few 
*  apparently  exceptional  cases,  in  which  emotions  exceeding  a 
certain  intensity  produce  prostration,'  but  maintains,  neverthe- 
less, that,  as  a  general  law,  alike  in  man  and  in  animals,  '  there 
is  a  direct  connexion  between  feeling  and  motion  ;  the  last  grow- 
ing more  vehement  as  the  first  grows  more  intense.'  My  view  is, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  law  of  increase  of  movements  by  increase 
of  feeling,  should  be  applied  only  to  pleasurable  feelings.  I  hold 
that  when  a  stimulation  is  of  a  kind  to  cause  pain,  the  general 
rule  is,  that  it  abates  instead  of  originating  movements.  A  blow 
sufficiently  severe  will  bring  the  activity  to  a  stand-still  at  any 

moment ;  a  smaller  blow  will  show  itself  in  a  partial  stoppage  of 
43 
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energy.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  exceptions  to  this  mle ;  they 
have  been  dwelt  npon  in  the  text.  But  these  exceptions  are  very 
far  from  subverting  the  rule  to  the  extent  of  classing  the  painful 
and  the  pleasurable  stimuli  under  one  head.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Spencer  that  force  is  never  lost  in  the  animal  system,  and  that,  in 
the  case  of  every  sensation,  we  should  enquire — *  where  is  all  the 
nervous  energy  gone  ? '  but  I  am  quite  able  to  render  a  full 
account  of  the  effects  of  a  hurt ;  they  are  the  destruction  of  the 
pre-existing  energy  of  the  system,  the  rupturing  of  the  tissues, 
and  the  perverting  of  the  natural  functions.  They  are  negative, 
or  hostile  influences ;  they  put  an  arrest  upon  our  movements, 
instead  of  increasing  them.  This  arrest  I  look  upon  as  the  pri- 
mary and  proper  effect  of  the  agencies  of  pain  ;  while  the  appear- 
ances of  heightened  energy  that  would  seem  to  confound  pain 
and  pleasure,  are  but  the  occasional  and  temporary  operation  of 
another  law  of  the  animal  organization. 

Kant,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (Metaphysics, 
ii.  472),  appears  to  have  regarded  pleasure  as  connected  with 
Conservation.  The  following  sentences,  separated  from  a  number 
of  very  confusing  statements  in  the  immediate  context,  are  to  this 
effect :  *  Pleasure  is  the  feeling  of  the  furtherance  (Befordetung)^ 
pain  of  the  hindrance  of  life.  Under  pleasure  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood the  feeling  of  life ;  for  in  pain  we  feel  life  no  less  than  in 
pleasure — nay,  even  perhaps  more  strongly.  In  a  state  of  pain, 
life  appears  long,  in  a  state  of  pleasure,  it  seems  brief ;  it  is  only, 
therefore,  the  feeling  of  the  promotion  or  furtherance  of  life, 
which  constitutes  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the  mere 
hindrance  of  life  which  constitutes  pain,*  the  hindrance  must  not 
only  exist,  it  must  be  felt  to  exist.* 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  propounded  a  theory  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  subtantially  identical  with  the  definition  given  by  Aristotle 
(Nicomacheau  Ethics,  Book  X.).  It  is  summed  up  in  these 
words  :  *  Pleasure  is  the  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unimpeded 
exertion  of  a  power,  of  whose  energy  we  are  conscious.  Pain  is 
a  reflex  of  the  overstrained  or  repressed  exertion  of  such  a  power.' 
It  is  no  part  of  my  present  plan  to  enter  fully  into  the  theory  of 
pleasure  and  pain ;  the  present  discnssion  has  been  exclusively 
turned  upon  the  physical  concomitants,  which  in  all  the  theories 
quoted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  are  mixed  up  with  purely  mental 
considerations.     I  will  only  remark  that  the  theory  of  Aristotlej 
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as  rendered  by  Hamilton,  making  pleasure  the  concomitant  of 
the  *  nnimpeded  energy  of  a  natural  power,  faculty,  or  acquired 
habit,'  by  excluding  passive  pleasures  (a  warm  bath,  for  instance), 
is  obviously  one-sided.  The  case  is  not  bettered  by  giving  to 
energy  a  meaning  so  wide  as  to  include  our  passive  sensibilities ; 
the  definition  is  thereby  rendered  so  vague  as  to  be  quite  worth- 
less. The  adoption  of  snch  a  theory  is  interesting  only  as  throw- 
ing light  on  the  individuality  of  the  holder. 

C. — The  Germs  and  the  Development  of  Volition, — pp.  305,  413. 

In  a  note  (p.  415)  I  have  given  observations  made  upon  two 
new-born  lambs,  as  illustrating  the  origin  and  progress  of  volun- 
tary power.  I  have  since  had  opportunities  of  making  observa- 
tions on  the  first  movements  of  the  calf,  which  bore  out  the  main 
points  stated  in  the  other  case.  It  was  a  matter  of  ocular  demon- 
stration, that  the  new-bom  calf  at  first  did  not  know  which  way 
to  move  to  approach  the  cow,  and  had  no  notion  of  the  udder  or 
of  its  whereabouts. 

I  have  interrogated  shepherds  as  to  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  birth  of  lambs,  and  especially  as  to  their  ability  to  find 
out  for  themselves  the  mother's  teats.  I  have  been  told  in  reply, 
that  when  the  ewe  and  the  lamb  are  both  vigorous,  they  come  to- 
gether very  soon  of  their  own  accord ;  but  if  one,  or  other,  or 
both,  are  weakly,  assistance  must  be  given,  otherwise  the  lamb  is 
in  danger  of  perishing  before  it  can  find  its  way  to  the  teat.  This 
was  the  most  pertinent  statement  that  I  could  elicit,  and  it  is 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the  general  doctrine  advanced  in  the  text, 
namely,  initial  spontaneity  working  under  trial  and  error,  the 
successful  strokes  being  clenched  and  sustained  under  the  law  of 
Conservation.  Great  physical  vigour  in  the  lamb  is  necessarily 
accompanied  with  an  abundant  spontaneity,  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  a  favourable  start  or  commencement  in  the  process  of 
volitional  acquisition. 

I  have  stated,  under  the  title  of  the  principle  of  Self-conser- 
vation, what  I  deem  the  primitive  link  that  connects  action  with 
feeling.  This  has  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Spencer,  with  reference 
to  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  in  the  following  terms : — '  Thus,  there 
is  not  a  little  reason  to  think,  that  all  forms  of  sensibility  to 
external  stimuli,  are,  in  their  nascent  shapes,  nothing  but  the 
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modifications  which  thoso  stimnli  produce  in  that  duplex  process 
of  assimilation  and  oxidation  which  constitutes  the  primordial 
life.  No  part  of  the  tissue  of  a  zoophyte  can  be  touched,  without 
the  fluids  diffused  throughout  the  adjacent  parts  being  put  in 
motion,  and  so  made  to  supply  oxygen  and  food  with  greater 
rapidity.  Nutritive  matter  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface, 
wliich,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  assimilates,  must 
cause  a  still  greater  excitement  of  the  vital  actions  ;  and  so  must 
cause  the  touch  of  organic  substance  to  be  more  promptly  re- 
sponded to  than  that  of  inorganic  substances.  A  difiusion  of 
nutritive  matter  in  the  form  of  an  odour  will  tend,  in  a  slight 
degree,  to  produce  analogous  effects.' — (Psychology,  p.  403.) 

Mr.  Spencer  has  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  made  the  full  use  of 
this  hypothesis  in  his  subsequent  explanations  of  the  growth  of 
volition.  Such  an  assumption  is  requisite  in  order  to  explain 
why  certain  movements,  out  of  a  great  number  happening,  are 
retained  by  preference,  so  as  to  enter  into  a  cohering  union 
with  definite  states  of  feeling. 

D. — Seat  of  revived  impressions.  — p.  346. 

The  following  additional  illustration,  regarding  the  physical 
seat  of  revived  impressions,  is  given  by  Wundt.  *  If  we  look 
long  at  green  light,  a  white  surface,  when  we  turn  to  it,  appears 
red ;  if  wo  look  long  at  red  light,  the  white  surfuco  appears 
green.  Thus,  every  picture  of  an  external  object  leaves  behind 
it  an  after-picture,  which  has  the  same  outline  as  the  original 
picture,  but  is  seen  of  tlie  complementary  colour  of  the  original. 
Now,  a  picture  of  the  fancy  leaves,  though  generally  much  less 
intensely,  an  after-picture  too.  If,  with  the  eye  closed,  a  picture 
of  very  lively  colour  is  for  a  long  time  steadily  held  fixed  before 
the  fancy,  and  the  eye  be  then  suddenly  opened  and  turned  upon 
a  white  surface,  the  picture  of  the  fancy  is  seen  upon  the  white 
ground  for  a  short  time  of  a  colour  the  complement  of  the 
original.  This  can  take  place,  only  because  the  eye  has  been 
wearied  by  the  sameness  of  the  colour  of  the  picture  of  the  fancy, 
and  needs  to  seek  relief  in  its  complement,  just  as  it  would  do 
with  a  real  coloured  object  before  it.  The  experiment  proves 
that  the  nervous  process  in  both  cases  is  identical.'  Kant^  also, 
in  one  of  his  minor  works,  wishing  to  o])pose  the  opinion  that 
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the  soul  or  thinking  principle  resides  only  in  the  brain  and  in 
one  part  of  it,  meets  the  argnment  addnced  from  the  feeling  we 
have  in  the  head  in  hard  thinking,  as  follows  : — *  Wliat  canses 
the  thinking  soul  to  be  felt  chiefly  in  the  brain,  is  perhaps  this. 
All  thought  requires  the  mediation  of  signs,  which  may  support 
the  ideas  to  be  aroused  and  give  the  necessary  degree  of  clear- 
ness. Such  companion  signs  for  oar  ideas  are  for  the  most  part 
obtained  through  hearing  eaxd  sight,  both  which  senses  are  set  in 
action  by  the  impressions  in  the  brain,  since  their  organs  lie 
nearest  to  it.  If,  now,  the  rousing  of  these  signs,  called  by 
Descartes  idece  materiales,  be  properly  a  stimulation  of  the  nerves 
to  an  activity  resembling  that  which  formerly  brought  about  the 
sensation,  the  tissue  of  the  brain  in  the  act  of  thinking  will  fall 
to  be  affected  in  harmony  with  former  impressions,  and  thereby 
become  exhausted.'  Here  we  have  a  partial  recognition  of  the 
theory  contended  for  in  the  text. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  maintains  substantially  the  same  view  in 
the  following  passages  : — *  I  shall  terminate  the  consideration  of 
Imagination  proper  by  a  speculation  concerning  the  organ  which 
it  employs  in  the  representation  of  sensible  objects.'  '  But  ex- 
perience equally  proves  that  the  intercranial  portion  of  any 
external  organ  of  sense  cannot  be  destroyed,  without  a  certain 
partial  abolition  of  the  Imagination  proper.  For  example,  there 
are  many  cases  recorded  by  medical  observers  of  persons  losing 
their  sight,  who  have  also  lost  the  faculty  of  representing  the 
images  of  visible  objects.  They  no  longer  call  up  such  objects 
by  reminiscence,  they  no  longer  dream  of  them.  Now,  in  these 
cases  it  is  found  that  not  merely  the  external  instrument  of  sight 
— the  eye — has  been  disorganized,  but  that  the  disorganization 
has  extended  to  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  constitute  the 
internal  instrument  of  this  sense,  that  is,  the  optic  nerves  and 
thalami.  If  the  latter,  the  real  origin  of  vision,  remain  sound, 
the  eye  alone  being  destroyed,  the  imagination  of  colours  and 
forms  remains  as  vigorous  as  when  vision  was  entire.'  *  But  not 
only  sensible  perceptions,  voluntary  motions  likewise  are  imitated 
in  and  by  the  imagination.  I  can,  in  imagination,  represent  the 
action  of  speech,  the  play  of  the  muscles  of  the  countenance,  the 
movement  of  the  limbs  ;  and,  when  I  do  this,  I  feel  clearly  that 
I  awaken  a  kind  of  tension  in  the  same  nerves  through  which,  by 
an  act  of  will,  I  can  determine  an  overt  and  voluntary  motion  of 
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sense  is  a  direct  mental  act  or  phenomenon  of  consciousness,  not 
susceptible  of  being  resolved  into  an  thing  else.' — ^p.  111. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  after  reviewing  the  whole  question  at 
length  (Principles  of  Psjchology,  Part  L),  arrives  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusion — *  These  positions  being  granted,  it  inevitably 
results,  as  we  have  found,  that  the  current  belief  in  objects  as 
external  independent  entities,  has  a  higher  guarantee  than  any 
other  belief  whatever — that  our  cognition  of  existence  considered 
as  noumenal,  has  a  certainty  which  no  cognition  of  existence, 
considered  as  phenomenal,  can  ever  approach  ;  or  in  other  words 
— that,  judged  logically  as  well  as  instinctively.  Realism  is  the 
only  rational  creed ;  and  that  all  adverse  creeds  are  self-destruc- 
tive.'— p.  59. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  theory  of  Realism,  so  emphatically 
vindicated  by  these  three  great  speculative  thinkers,  I  must  still 
take  leave  to  demand  the  meaning  of  an  external  and  independent 
reality.  If  the  answer  be,  that  this  also  is  given  to  us  in  con- 
sciousness, as  a  simple,  ultimate,  unanalyzable,  inexplicable 
notion,  like  colour  or  heat,  I  dispute  the  assertion.  I  deny  the 
ultimate  nature  of  all  three  notions-^*  external,'  *  independent,* 
and  *  reality.*  Every  one  of  them  admits  of  being  explained, 
analyzed,  or  resolved  into  other  notions.  The  idea  of  *  exter- 
nality,' as  applied  to  the  object  world,  is  a  figurative  employment 
of  the  notion  that  we  obtain  in  our  experience  of  extended  things. 
We  see  an  extended  object — as  a  field,  with  some  cattle  grazing 
within  its  enclosure,  and  others  grazing  without — and  by  com- 
paring all  such  experiences,  we  obtain  the  idea  of  externality, 
which  we  apply  to  the  object-world  as  compared  with  the  subject- 
world.  The  application  is,  at  best,  but  figurative  ;  tlie  cases  are 
not  parallel.  The  parallelism  applies  properly  to  our  bodies  as 
compared  with  surrounding  objects  ;  it  applies  to  mind  only  by 
the  questionable  mode  of  representing  the  mind  as  a  something 
enclosed  in  the  body. 

Again,  how  do  we  come  by  our  notion  of  *  independent  ? ' 
Is  it  not  by  a  study  of  the  complicated  arrangements  of  the  woiid 
about  us  ?  This  is  far  from  an  elementary  idea.  Children  do 
not  understand  it  at  first.  It  is  an  abstraction  from  a  certain 
class  of  facts  gradually  disclosed  in  our  experience.  Moreover, 
it  is  applied  to  the  relation  of  subject  and  object  with  still  less  of 
relevance  than  the  foregoing.     Indeed,  this  is  the  word  that  has 
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ifiHiriiinfcd  into  mon'H  minds  that  erronoons  opinion,  which 
Ik-rkuh;/  criticiHwl,  and  which  has  had  to  be  abandoned — the 
tJioory  of  a  W(irld  cziHting  apart  from  mind,  but,  coming  into 
crMiUict  with  mind,  ko  as  to  impress  thereon  images  or  ideas  of 
iUwjIf.  N(it  only  is  the  word  inapplicable,  as  it  seems  to  me,  bnt 
tho  applicatirm  of  it  is  oi)posed  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  *  In 
dependence  *  is  neither  an  ultimate  conception  or  notion,  nor  a 
Huitable  derived  coiicopfion,  in  the  present  instance. 

J^iHtly,  I  would  appeal  to  any  candid  person  to  say,  if 'reality' 
is  a  simple,  uiuiiialyzablC)  notion,  fit  to  enter  into  an  axiomatic  or 
ultiinuto  truth  of  consciousness.  It  is  an  exceedingly  subtle  and 
complex  notion,  obtained  from  tho  examination  of  a  wide  range 
of  facts.  Tho  term  is  very  vaguely  understood  by  the  generality 
of  persons.  As  applied  to  tho  theory  of  perception,  it  is  obscure 
in  an  (jspec'ial  degree. 

Thus,  then,  I  object  to  the  Realistic  creed,  as  presenting  to  us 
a  sfatenu'ut  involving  terms  of  complex  and  derived  signification, 
of  doubtful  meaning,  and  of  unsuitable  application.  I  cannot 
call  tho  theory  altogether  false,  any  more  than  I  can  call  it  true. 
It  is  sini])ly  irrelevant.  It  is  a  crude  figurative  mode  of  express- 
ing tho  greatest  distinction  that  wo  can  draw  within  our  conscious 
life ;  it  suit«  tho  commoner  purposes  of  mankind ;  but  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  altogether  unworthy  of  the  name  of  philosophy. 

1  have  nuulo  an  attempt,  in  the  text,  to  arrive  at  an  analysis 
of  tlu»  great  and  radical  contrast  of  the  Object  and  the  Subject. 
I  eonsidor  that,  before  invoking  consciousness  to  attest  a  fact,  the 
fact  itself  should  bo  reduceil  to  its  primitive  and  indivisible 
elenuMits.  Such  doctrines  as  an  External  world,  the  Freedom  of 
tho  Will,  a  Moral  Sense,  are  not  in  a  shape  to  be  submitted  to 
tho  tost  t>f  our  consciousness,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
elsowhoro  (*  Emotions  and  the  Will,'  Liberty  and  Necessity,  §  9). 
Tho  trntlhs  of  L*onsciousnoss  ouirht  to  be  axiomatic  in  the  strict 
sense  of  tho  wonl  ;  thov  should  involve  onlv  ultimate  notions. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  analysis  has  not  given  nniversal 
natisfaotitMi.  Tho  following  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  criticism 
it  has  mot  with. 

*  According  to  this,  to  see  the  sun  in  the  heavens  is  to  believe 
that,  if  wo  ooulvl  only  ket»p  on  walkini*  long  enough,  we  might 
burn  our  lingers;  to  descry  the  lark  alofV,  is  to  recite,  by 
muscular  sYui|Viithy,  tho  beating  of  its  wings  since  it  lefc  its  nest; 
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to  think  of  any  distant  space,  is  to  run  over  our  locomotive 
sensations  in  reaching  it,  and  the  opportunity  of  thrusting  out 
our  own  arm,  when  we  have  got  there.  Emptiness  means  simply 
scope  for  muscular  exercise  ;  and  the  infinitude  of  space  ii^^ports 
only  potential  gymnastics  for  us  under  all  conceivable  circum- 
stances. This  kind  of  analysis  of  our  ideas«  seems  to  us,  wo 
must  confess,  a  cruel  operation — a  cold-blooded  dissection  of 
them  to  death.  The  disjecta  membra,  given  as  their  equivalents, 
and  strung  together  in  succession  to  replace  the  original  whole, 
defy  all  identification.  Look  down  an  avenue  of  trees,  and  con- 
sider whether,  in  appreciating  its  perspective,  you  are  engaged 
on  the  mere  imagination  of  touches,  or  the  computation  of 
fatigue  ?  ' 

I  must  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  a  philosophical 
analysis  is  to  be  refuted  by  the  epithets  '  cruel'  and  *  cold-blooded,* 
even  if  truly  applied.  Scientific  explanations  have  often  a  repul- 
sive and  disenchanting  effect ;  and  the  scientific  man  is  not  made 
answerable  for  this.  To  the  reasons  given  against  the  adequacy 
of  the  analysis,  I  am  bound  to  furnish  a  reply. 

When  I  walk  down  an  avenue  of  trees,  the  import  of  what 
happens  to  me  is  contained  in  these  four  particulars  : — I  am  put- 
ting forth  muscular  energy ;  my  sensations  of  sight  are  changed 
in  accordance  with  my  muscular  energies ;  the  sensations  of  my 
other  senses  arisb  in  the  same  uniform  connexion  with  my  ener- 
gies ;  and,  lastly,  all  other  beings  are  affected  in  the  same  way  as 
myself.  When  I  look  down  the  avenue,  without  walking  down, 
the  sight  alone  reveals  all  those  facts,  owing  to  frequent  associa- 
tion, and  reveals  no  other  facts.  It  tells  me  what  would  happen 
to  me,  and  to  any  other  beings  constituted  like  me,  if  we  were  to 
walk  down.  It  recalls  the  actual  experiences  of  conjoint  energies 
and  sensations,  in  the  past,  and  anticipates  the  like  in  the  future. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  simple  revelation  of  consciousness,  and  all 
that  consciousness  can  reveal,  or  that  it  concerns  us  to  know.  If 
an  external  and  independent  reality  means  anything  besides  those 
muscular  feelings  and  sensations,  and  their  mutual  dependence,  it 
is  something  that  I  am  unable  to  imagine,  and  that  would  serve 
no  end.  People,  no  doubt,  will  ask,  is  the  external  universe 
merely  an  appendage  of  the  collection  of  minds,  vanishing  when 
they  are  gone  ?  Are  we  to  believe  thi^t  if  all  minds  were  to  ue- 
come  extinct,  the  annihilation  of  maccer,  space,  and  time  would 
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result  ?  I  rcpl  J,  this  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  I  mar, 
if  I  please,  still  8[)ecalate  upon  the  certainty  of  an  extended  nni- 
vcrse,  althoagh  death  may  have  overtaken  all  its  inhabitants. 
But  my  conception,  even  then,  would  not  be  an  independent 
reality,  I  Bhcmld  merely  take  on  the  object-consciousness  of  a  sup- 
posed mind  then  present.  I  should  conceive  nothing  but  states 
of  mubctilar  energy,  conjoined  with  sensation. 

Of  the  four  particulars  contained  in  the  analysis,  the  last  is 
what  has  most  contributed  to  suggest  the  externality  and  inde- 
pendence of  our  object  consciousness.  When  other  beings  are 
found  to  be  alfected  by  the  same  sensations,  on  performing  the 
same  movements,  there  appears  to  be  an  elimination  of  personality, 
or  of  all  special  or  individual  characteristics.  Wo  think  we  can- 
not mark  the  contrast  strongly  enough,  by  any  process  short  of 
cutting  each  one's  being  into  two  parts,  and  depriving  it  of  the 
part  held  by  us  in  common,  because  it  is  in*  common.  But  I  still 
contend,  that  the  separation  is  only  a  figure  of  speech,  which,  like 
many  other  figures,  has  a  rhetorical  use  while  involving  a  contra- 
diction in  logic.  The  past  existence  and  future  persistence  of  the 
object-universe  can  mean  to  us  only  that  if  minds  existed  in  the 
past,  and  are  to  exist  in  the  future,  they  would  be  afiected  in  a 
certain  way.  My  object  consciousness  is  as  much  a  part  of  my 
being  as  my  subject  consciousness  is.  Only,  when  I  am  gone, 
other  beings  will  sustain  and  keep  alive  the  object  part  of  my 
consciousness,  while  the  subject  part  is  in  abeyance.  The  object 
is  the  perennial,  the  common  to  all ;  the  subject  is  the  fluctuating, 
the  special  to  each.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact  of  commu- 
nity of  experience  (the  object)  that  justifies  us  in  separating  the 
experience  from  the  alliance  with  mind  in  the  strict  sense  (the 
subject). 

The  new  Bealism  is  little  better  than  the  old  popular  notion, 
with  Berkeley  gagged. 

F. — Contiguoiis  Association  in  the  ideas  of  Natural  Objects, — ^p.  417. 

A  critic  in  the  *  National  Review*  has  represented  *  this  order 
of  derivation,  making  our  objective  knowledge  begin  with  plu- 
rality and  arrive  at  unity,'  as  *  a  complete  inversion  of  our 
Psychological  history.*  He  considers,  in  opposition  to  the  expla- 
nations in  the  text,  *  that  each  state  of  consciousness,  whether 
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awakened  throagh  more  or  fewer  channels,  is,  daring  its  continu- 
ance, original] J  simple,  and  resolves  itself  only  by  change  of 
equilibrinm.*  *  Experience  proceeds,  and  intellect  is  trained,  not 
by  Association,  but  by  Dissociation^  not  by  reduction  of  pluralities 
of  impression  into  one,  but  by  the  opening  out  of  one  into  many.* 

I  was  perhaps  wrong  in  not  guarding  my  exposition  in  the 
place  alluded  to,  by  the  statement,  that  I  was  illustrating  not  the 
first  steps  of  all  in  our  cognition  of  things,  but  a  later  stage  in 
our  education,  when  we  have  obtained  our  elementary  concep- 
tions of  body,  and  are  engaged  in  combining  these  in  all  the 
varieties  presented*  by  nature.  In  treating  of  the  first  origin  of 
our  notions  of  form,  colour,  hardness,  &c.,  a  very  diflerent  line  of 
remark  from  that  in  the  text  would  have  to  be  pursued.  But  we 
soon  arrive  at  a  period  of  life  when  these  notions  are  formed,  and 
when  we  recognize  any  new  concrete  object  presented  to  us,  a 
building,  for  example,  as  a  compound  of  form  and  effects  of 
colour,  and  lay  it  up  in  our  memory  by  the  association  of  those 
notions.  The  education  of  the  mineralogist,  botanist,  zoologist, 
proceeds,  at  the  stage  I  am  supposing,  by  association  wholly. 
The  objects  of  their  several  studies  are  aggregates  of  qualities  in 
the  acceptation  of  the  text.  I  supposed  the  primary  constituents 
of  the  difierent  conceptions  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  mind, 
which  is  the  condition  recognized  by  the  critic  as  enabling  the 
principle  of  Association  to  come  into  play. 

I  have,  in  various  parts  of  my  two  volumes,  discussed  the 
primary  origin  of  our  ideas,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  reason  ba<jk 
to  the  dawn  of  intelligence ;  and,  in  the  concluding  chapter  of 
'The  Emotions  and  the  Will,*  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  funda- 
mentals of  cognition,  some  of  my  statements  on  that  subject  ob- 
taining the  approval  of  the  same  reviewer.  But  I  am  bound  to 
mention,  that  my  able  contemporary,  Mr.  Spencer,  has,  while 
adopting  substantially  the  same  views  as  mine,  developed  this 
part  of  the  subject  with  a  systematic  completeness  peculiar  to 
himself. — (Psychology,  Part  ii.,  Chapters  on  Perception,  9-17.) 

It  must  be  admitted,  as  the  reviewer  remarks,  that  the  first 
presentation  to  consciousness  of  an  object,  afterwards  accounted 
complex,  does  not  necessarily  give  a  feeling  of  complexity.  The 
first  efiect  of  any  new  presentation  is  an  indefinable  shock  to  the 
mind,  a  rousing  of  consciousness,  by  the  mere  circumstance  of 
change  of  impression.    It  is  impossible  to  describe  this  conscious- 
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Tiess  us  cither  single  or  complex  ;  it  is  better  considered  as  pnrely 
vugae.  If  tbo  slate  passes  away,  and,  after  an  interval,  when  the 
mind  has  had  other  shocks,  is  reproduced,  there  arises  with  it  the 
consciousness  of  identity,  or  recognition,  which  is  a  step  towards 
dct^'rmiuing  and  deiining  its  character.  If  it  is  a  sensation  of 
cold,  we  are  led  by  it  to  reinstate  the  previous  states  of  cold ;  and 
the  comparison  has  the  eti'ect  of  singling  out  and  detaching  this 
experience  from  others,  an  effect  already  commenced  by  the  con- 
hciousncss  of  the  diffei'cnco  between  it  and  other  states.  No  long 
time  is  neccssiiry  to  recognize  the  complexity  of  onr  sensations ; 
for,  if  we  see  a  fire,  and  foci  the  warmth,  we  dissociate  the  con- 
junct impression  by  identifying  the  sight  with  former  impressions 
of  the  same  colour,  and  the  warmth  with  former  experiences  of 
warmth.  As  soon  as  we  have  a  past  to  refer  to,  however  limited, 
we  separate  every  compound  sensation  into  its  elements.  If  the 
iirst  sensation  that  combined  light  and  warmth  be  vague  and  nn- 
analyzable,  two  or  three  experiences,  where  these  occur  in  diffe- 
rent connexions,  would  lead  to  a  commencement  of  the  disen- 
Uiugling  consciousness.  E:ich  element  in  a  compound  would 
recall  the  previous  impressions  of  that  element ;  heat  would  bring 
up  heat,  blackness  would  go  on  the  old  track  of  blackness,  and  so 
on.  We  cannot  tell  how  soon  this  process  would  be  distinctly 
possible  ;  it  matters  little  what  the  precise  lapse  of  time  is ;  we 
can  see  that  the  mind  after  an  expenence,  longer  or  shorter,  must 
arrive  at  the  state  representing  our  habitual  conduct  in  the  matter 
— namely,  that  every  complex  sensation  is  instantaneously  taken 
to  pieces  by  filing  every  sepanite  ingredient  on  its  own  thread. 
The  round  figui-e  of  a  pebble  revives  the  accumulated  impression 
made  by  all  experiences  of  roundness ;  the  colour  is  fused  with 
all  the  previous  impressions  of  that  colour ;  the  hardness  brings 
back  the  sum  total  of  traces  of  the  same  hardness,  and  so  on. 
Hence,  Mr.  Spencer  justly  describes  perception  as  a  process  of 
chisnjlcatio)u  Of  course  there  can  be  no  perception  until  some 
accumulation  of  separate  impressions  has  taken  place  ;  but  it  can- 
not be  long  ere  we  are  prepared  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  work. 
As  a  compositor  distributing  types  effectually  disintegrates  his 
compound  impression  of  a  word,  by  tossing  an  a  with  the  a's,  and 
an  n  with  the  n's,  so  we  require  a  foregone  reference  for  each 
item  of  a  compound  sensation  ;  but  when  this  has  been  obtained 
by  means  of  oui*  growing  stock  of  agreeing  impressions,  we  are 
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prepared  for  the  work  of  combining  and  associating  in  the  man- 
ner attempted  to  be  explained  in  the  text.  Not  to  say  that  the 
c^issociation  was  operated  only  through  an  association  (of  simi- 
larity) for  every  element  separately. 

G. — Subjective  atvdies  and  regards. — p.  442. 

The  Objective  direction  of  the  mind  implies  the  exercise  of 
the  senses  upon  the  various  properties  of  the  Object  world,  with 
the  least  degree  of  attention  even  to  the  pleasures  and  paius 
growing  out  of  this  exercise.  Extension,  Form,  Colour,  Sound, 
and  the  chief  Tactile  properties,  belong  to  our  objective  attitude. 
They  cannot  be  taken  cognizance  of  in  an  absolute  void  of  sub- 
jective regards,  since  the  motives  to  attention  are,  in  the  last 
resort,  feelings,  that  is,  elements  of  the  Subject.  In  the  inferior, 
and  more  exclusively  emotional,  senses, — Smell,  Taste,  Organic 
Life, — subjectivity  is  more  developed,  and  attains  its  maximum 
in  the  Organic  sensations. 

The  Object  attitude  farther  includes  reflection  on  object  pro- 
perties, as  when  the  geometer  studies  a  problem  mentally,  or  an 
engineer  meditates  his  plans  before  putting  them  on  paper.  In 
these  situations,  the  mind  is  conversant  with  subject  elements,  in 
the  form  of  ideas ;  but  it  thinks  of  these  ideas  as  representing 
object  realities ;  it  does  not  make  a  study  (as  a  psychologist 
would  do)  of  the  successions  of  ideas  as  exemplif3ring  mental 
laws. 

The  study  of  the  sciences  of  the  so-called  External,  or  the 
Object,  world,  is  purely  an  object  attitude.  In  none  of  them  is 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  be  subjectively  engaged.  In  the 
practical  science  named  Logic,  maxims  may  indeed  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  mind ;  in  Ethics,  this  is  so  to  a  still  greater 
degree ;  but  to  that  extent.  Logic  and  Ethics  are  conversant 
with  the  subject  mind. 

The  various  pi*actical  arts  and  operations  conversant  with 
object  properties  (Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Navigation,  &c.) 
evoke  the  object  regards  by  almost  exclusive  preference.  Except 
in  the  motive  (the  end  of  Anstotle),  which  must  ever  be  some 
feeling — pleasure  or  pain — such  arts  do  not  strictly  involve  in 
their  machinery  anything  introspective.  The  exception  to  the 
rule  will  be  noticed  presently. 
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Even  as  regards  the  mind  itself,  our  knowledge  is  not  iieces- 
sarily,  or  wholly,  subjective.  It  must  be  so  in  part;  but  as 
every  mental  fact  has  a  physical  counterpart,  and  every  mental 
sequence  runs  side  by  side  with  a  physical  sequence,  we  may, 
and  often  do,  remain  content  with  the  physical  aspect,  and  may 
image  the  phenomena  to  ourselves  under  that  aspect  exclusively. 
Such  is  the  form  wherein  we  embody  our  knowledge  of  the 
inferior  animals  ;  we  make  little  or  no  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
their  consciousness ;  perhaps  when  they  give  evidence  of  acute 
pain,  or  acute  pleasure,  we  have  a  certain  subjective  sympathy 
with  those  states ;  but  we  think  of  their  characteristics  mainly 
under  the  objective  manifestations ,  their  likings  and  dislikings 
are  imaged  under  a  variety  of  movements  and  bodily  configura- 
tiofis,  like  a  spinning  jenny  or  the  working  of  a  ship. 

In  nearly  the  same  exclusively  objective  forms,  we  can  study, 
and  think  of,  our  fellow-men.  We  may  refrain  from  conceiving 
their  pleasures,  pains,  emotions,  ideas,  in  the  subjective  character ; 
we  may  think  of  them  all  through  the  allied  object  appear- 
ances : — such  objective  circumstances  as  material  abundance  or 
material  privation,  and  the  objective  displays  in  action,  gesture, 
and  language,  in  symptoms  of  health  or  disease,  life  or  death. 
We  may  even  maintain  a  certain  propriety  of  conduct  towards 
our  fellows,  while  considering  their  interests  solely  on  the  objec- 
tive side.  There  is  comparatively  greater  precision  and  certainty 
in  dealing  with  this  outward  side  ;  our  senses  can  tell  us  whether 
any  one  has  had  an  average  meal,  or  the  usual  amount  of  cloth- 
ing ;  and  whether  the  person  has  a  satisfied  cheerful  look,  or 
very  much  the  reverse. 

The  practical  management  of  human  beings  may  be  conducted 
(not  badly)  on  the  same  subjective  method.  A  military  com- 
mander may  image  or  conceive  his  army  purely  as  a  fighting 
engine,  requiring  material  supports,  and  displaying  itself  to  the 
eye  of  sense  by  marching  and  fighting,  and  by  outward  expres- 
sions of  contentment  or  displeasure.  He  may  never  think  of 
their  proper  feelings  at  all ;  perhaps  he  is  too  exclusively  bent 
upon  object  regards,  to  be  often  aware  of  his  own. 

Nevertheless,  the  knowledsre  of  beinsrs  endowed  with  mind  is 
not  complete,  not  thorough,  without,  to  some  extent,  coupling  the 
subject  study  with  the  object  study  :  as  will  be  seen  when  we 
consider  the  precise  nature  and  results  of  a  subjective  reference. 
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1.  We  are  in  a  subject  state,  if  we  are  under  Feeling,  as  when 
aliv'e  to  pleasure  and  pain.  It  is  finally  on  account  of  these  that 
we  exist ;  for  these  we  are  prompted  to  objective  exercises  and 
regards :  yet  in  the  moments  when  the  object  attitude  is  trium- 
phant, the  feelings  that  induced  it  are  under  an  eclipse  ;  we  have 
to  remit  the  object  strain,  at  intervals,  to  allow  either  pleasure  or 
pain  to  be  felt  or  to  come  into  consciousness.  Now,  as  human 
beings  rarely  exist  in  the  exact  moan  in  anything,  there  may  be 
an  excessive  tendency  to  the  object  attitude,  brought  about 
chiefly  by  great  spontaneous  activity,  and  by  the  predominance 
of  the  object  senses — sight,  touch,  and  hearing ;  whence  too 
little  space  is  given  to  the  subjective  expansion  even  of  moods  of 
pleasure.  The  tracts  of  objective  indilTcrentism  may  encroach 
upon  our  positive  enjoyments,  since  these  demand  a  certain 
frequency  of  relapses  into  the  subject  attitude.  Subjectivity 
enlarges  the  area  of  feeling,  both  pleasurable  and  painful ;  to  our 
gain,  if  pleasure  is  the  ascendant  fact,  to  our  loss  if  pain  pre- 
dominates. 

2.  The  Subjective  attention  is  necessary  to  the  recollection  of 
our  pleasures  and  pains,  as  such,  or  on  theii*  purely  mental  side, 
the  side  wherein  lies  their  power  as  motives.  The  object  side  of 
pleasure  and  pain, — the  outward  means  of  procuring  the  one  or 
avoiding  the  other,  has  a  motive  force,  but  only  by  association 
with  the  subject  fact;  and  it  needs  to  be  re-invigorated  and 
corrected  by  consulting  the  subject  experience.  The  subjective 
study  is  the  only  way  of  estimating  things  at  their  real  worth  ; 
it  teaches  exactly  what  every  agent  does  for  us  in  the  final  appeal. 
Not  to  bestow  this  amount  of  study  is  to  leave  ourselves  at  the 
mercy  of  irrational  fixed  ideas,  as  wealth  or  the  contempt  of 
wealth,  honour,  power,  affection,  length  of  life,  and  other  things. 
Subjectivity  contains  the  part  of  the  philosophic  habit  that  has 
regard  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  each  worldly  good,  which  is  the 
measured  subjective  value,  ascertained  by  self-consciousness,  and 
by  an  accurate  memory  and  comparison  of  experienced  pleasures 
and  pains. 

Thus,  although  without  Subjectivity  man  may  be  tolerably 
careful  of  the  usual  outward  aids  and  adjuncts  to  happiness,  it  is 
yet  indispensable  to  the  highest  development  of  Prudence.  It  is 
also,  to  the  same  extent,  favourable  to  the  fullest  and  truest  forms 
of  Sympathy^  or  to  the  appreciation  of  the  exact  conscious  ex- 
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pcricnco  of  othcra,  as  distingaiflhed  from  their  outward  circnm- 
HtanccH  and  mauifeAtutiuns. 

3.  The  Mibjective  temlencj  is  also  necessary  to  the  delicate 
minac  of  right  and  wrong.  Ethical  self-examination,  to  be 
thf^rougli,  muht  Le  cou.scioas.  Laving  regard  to  the  feelings, 
motives,  or  intentions  of  the  actor.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
4;Hi>ential  to  rectitude  in  all  degrees,  but  only  to  the  highest 
degreoH.  Tlic  Stoical  morality,  as  seen  in  Marcas  Anrelios,  was 
intcnsirly  Ku1>jectivc ;  so  also  is  the  highest  morality  of  the 
modern  world. 

The  l>ebt  practical  mode  of  seizing  the  ideal  balance  of  the 
objective  and  subjective  regards,  is,  in  the  manner  of  Aristotle, 
to  study  the  extremes. 

The  objective  regards  have  these  signal  advantages.  They 
are  favourable  to  jictivity ;  they  promote  health  ;  they  subdue 
both  a  consideniblo  amount  of  pain,  and  also  morbid  broodings 
and  discontents.  They  alternate  the  outbursts  of  pleasure  with 
large  periods  of  satisfied  indifference  ;  thereby  enhancing  enjoy- 
ments when  they  come.  The  delineation  of  Plot-Interest  is  the 
illustration  of  these  advantages. 

The  disadvantages  of  too  great  Objectivity  are  expressed  by 
the  negation  of  what  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  subjective 
regards. 

The  disadvantuges  of  excessive  Subjectivity  are  also  implicated 
in  the  above  remarks.  Explicitly,  they  may  bo  descnbed  as  an 
ina(!tive,  unhealthy,  morbid  preying  upon  self;  an  aggravation  of 
painful  stutes  generally  ;  an  extreme  occupation  of  mind  with 
organic  feelings,  called  hypochondria;  a  tendency  to  push  ethical 
Heir-(?xaTniiuition  to  the  point  where  it  brings  misery  rather  than 
a  stinmlus  to  duty  ;  a  mysticizing  disposition  to  convert  subjec- 
tive abstractions,  as  soul,  will,  conscience,  into  independent 
existences  ;  an  extreme  idealism,  with  a  distaste  for  the  practical 
world  as  it  is  ;  a  susceptibility  to  opposition  and  to  reproach  ;  a 
revulsion  against  the  coarse,  indiscriminate  energy  of  the  objec- 
tive man. 

The  ancient  world,  compared  with  the  modem,  was  objective. 
Homer,  as  a  poet,  was  in  the  objective  extreme ;  Wordsworth  is 
near  tlio  other  extreme.  Shakespeare  has  strong  subjective 
leanings ;  but,  in  him,  there  is  a  good  mixiure  of  both. 

The  excess  of  subjectivity  is  seen  in  the  religious  mystics. 
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An  admirable  example  is  introduced  bj  (joethe,  into  '  Wilbelm 
Meister/  under  tbe  title  '  Confessions  of  a  Fair  Saint.' 

Adam  Smith's  '  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments'  is  a  continuous 
subjective  exposition  ;  his  language  and  illustration  preponderate 
towards  subjectivity. 

4.  The  study  of  the  mind,  as  a  science,  must  contain  an 
element  of  introspection.  There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  ratio  this  should  bear  to  the  objective  study  of  the  physical 
concomitants  of  the  mind.  Some  psychologists  define  the  science 
of  mind,  as  the  science  of  the  facts  of  Consciousness,  meaning 
Self-consciousness  or  subjectivity ;  as,  for  example,  Hamilton  and 
Cousin.  Auguste  Comte,  in  his  *  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive,' 
i*ejected  self- consciousness  as  a  source  of  mental  knowledge,  and 
proposed  an  exclusive  reference  to  the  material  a«ljuncts,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Physiology  of  the  brain.  The  only  tenable 
position  is  the  combination  of  both. 

H. — Tlie  Abstractions — Number,  Time,  and  Space. 

In  the  great  controversy  as  to  whether  our  entire  knowledge 
is  derived  from  experience^  or  whether  part  of  it  is  derived  from 
an  intuitive  source,  the  supporters  of  the  last-named  view  have 
given  various  enumerations  of  the  elements  declared  to  be  intui- 
tive or  innate.  Those  elements  are  stated  either  in  the  shape  of 
Notions, — as  Time,  Space,  Cause,  or  in  the  shape  of  Frlnciples, — 
as  the  axioms  of  Mathematics,  and  the  law  of  Causation.  lb 
point  of  fact,  however,  the  same  intuition  is  stated  sometimes  as 
a  notion,  and  sometimes  as  a  principle.  Thus  the  intuition  of 
space  is  considered  identical  with  the  intuition  of  the  geometrical 
axioms.  The  notion  *  cause,'  and  the  law  of  cause  and  effect, 
must  be  treated  as  the  same  thing  in  a  different  form  of  speech. 

For  example,  Mr.  Mansel's  enumei*ation  of  innate  elements 
(exclusive  of  the  moral  sentiment)  would  probably  be  exhausted 
by  the  notions — Time,  Space,  Cause,  Substance,  together  with  the 
^principles  of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and  Excluded  Middle  (called 
the  Laws  of  thought) .  Each  of  the  notions  could  at  will  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  principles.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the 
axioms  of  Geometry  flow  out  of,  or  are  derived  from,  the  notion 
of  Space ;  but,  more  correctly,  tho  notion  and  the  axioms  are  to 
be  held  as  the  same  intuition  in  an  altered  dress. 

44 
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Namhcr.  Of  all  the  attributes  of  things  knowablc  to  ns,  the 
most  comprehensive  and  widely-spread  is  Quantity.  We  cannot 
be  conscious  at  all  without  the  consciousness  of  more  or  less — of 
degree,  or  quantity.  Our  very  first  acts  of  discrimination  and  of 
identification  have  refereuco  to  the  degree  of  our  feelings ;  of  two 
differing  sensations  of  light,  one  is  felt  as  more  intense  than  the 
other;  of  two  muscular  energies,  wo  recognize  the  difference  of 
amount.  It  is  the  same  with  pleasures  and  pains,  and  with  feel- 
ings of  every  description.  The  property  called  degree  is  insepa- 
rable alike  from  object  states  and  from  subject  states.  We  even 
discriminiite  different  modes  of  degree ;  we  distinguish  the  fact 
of  continuance  from  the  fact  of  inteiislty,  and  estimate  the  degree 
of  each  by  comparison  with  its  own  kind ;  one  day  is  longer  than 
another ;  one  flame  is  brighter  than  another. 

Our  estimate  of  degree  is  more  or  less  delicate  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  sense  concerned.  In  the  higher  senses — sight 
and  hearing,  our  discrimination  is  at  the  maximum  as  in  the  in- 
teresting case  of  visible,  or  retinal,  magnitude. 
*  Quantity,  or  degree,  is  familiarly  divided  into  two  kinds — 
continuorua  and  discrete. 

Continuous  or  unbroken  quantity  is  the  more  typical  form. 
Its  best  example  is  the  Duration  of  a  continuous  impression — the 
continuance  of  a  muscular  exertion,  a  sound,  a  pleasure.  It 
farther  applies  to  Extension,  whose  primary  measure  is  the  con- 
tinuance or  duration  of  movement.  It  does  not  apply  to  intensive 
quantity,  or  the  comparison  between  a  stronger  and  a  weaker 
impression,  as  the  loudness  of  a  sound,  or  the  brilliancy  of  a 
light. 

Discrete  quantity  is  the  same  as  number.  It  supposes  our  im- 
pressions to  be  interrupted,  or  changed ;  and  takes  advantage  of 
the  effect  of  sudden  change  in  making  us  acutely  conscious,  or 
mentally  wakeful.  In  the  case  of  breaks,  or  interruptions,  we 
note  the  frequency  of  the  transitions ;  we  mark  the  difference  be- 
tween a  transition  made  once,  and  a  series  of  those  transitions — 
two,  three,  four,  and  so  on.  This  is  Number.  It  is  in  various 
ways  a  remarkable  experience.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  given  by 
every  sensibility  that  we  possess.  By  Aristotle,  it  was  accounted 
one  of  the  common  perceivables,  or  the  notions  attained  through 
Jill  our  senses  alike ;  which  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  We 
have  it  Ix^-  every  one  of  our  emotions ;   we  distingruish  a  day  when 
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we  had  one  surpiiso,  one  fright,  one  fit  of  anger,  or  one  burst  of 
tender  feeling,  from  a  daj  when  we  had  two  or  three  such  expe- 
riences. We  have  it  from  the  flow  of  our  ideas,  which  are  inter- 
rupted or  discrete  effects.  .'^ 

In  the  second  place,  Xumber  is  our  best  and  most  accurate 
means  of  estimating  quantity.  The  most  de!icatti  of  our  sensi- 
bilities— visible  magnitude,  may  be  to  some  degree  inaccurate ; 
two  persons  may  differ  as  to  whether  two  rods  exactly  coincide  in 
length  ;  but  nobody  was  ever  mistaken  in  the  difference  between 
one  and  two.  Hence  the  highest  art  of  measuring  both  continu- 
ous quantity,  and  intensive  quantity,  consists  in  resolving  each 
into  discrete  quantity  ;  the  beats  of  a  clock  are  a  surer  measure 
of  time  than  the  place  of  the  hands  between  the  dial  figures. 

Probably  no  one  now  contends  that  Number  is  an  intuition, 
or  a  *  form  of  thought,*  provided  by  nature  beforehand.  It  is  a 
fact  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  our  feelings ;  if  these  are  inter- 
mitted and  resumed,  they  are,  by  that  very  circumstance,  num- 
bered ;  and  if  our  consciousness  is  interrupted  by  beats,  or  tran- 
sitions, it  is  a  consciousness  of  number. 

Time.  This  is  one  of  the  intuitive  *  forms'  of  the  d  priori 
school.  The  Experience-psychology  treats  it  as  an  abstraction 
from  particulars.  In  our  feeling  of  the  contimious,  whether  in 
movement,  in  sensation,  in  emotion,  or  in  intellectual  strain,  we 
have  a  consciousness  of  degree,  and  that  consciousness  is  the  fact 
called  Time,  or  Duration.  Time  in  the  abstract,  is  the  generali- 
sation of  all  these  modes  of  the  continuous,  and  apart  from  the.se, 
or  prior  to  these,  it  does  not  exist.  We  cannot  be  conscious  of 
two  movements  being  differently  prolonged, — as,  for  example, 
lifting  (at  the  same  pace)  a  weight  one  foot  and  lifting  it  two 
feet — without  having  a  particular  experience  of  duration  ;  we 
could  not  be  deprived  of  that  cognition,  without  being  deprived 
of  our  discriminative  muscular  sensibility.  If  this  be  so,  a  form 
of  thought  pre-existing  in  the  mind,  corresponding  to  Time,  is  a 
superfluity  ;  it  could  add  nothing  to  our  particular  experiences  of 
duration ;  and  our  generalizing  faculty  can  obtain  out  of  these 
whatever  is  meant  by  Time  in  general,  or  in  the  abstract. 

Space,  The  origin  of  our  notion  of  the  Extended,  the  charac- 
terifltic  property  of  the  object  world,  has  been  traced  in  its  suc- 
cessive stages,  under  the  heads  of  Muscular  Eceling  (p.  95), 
Toach  (p.  181),  Sight  (p.  231),  External  Perception  (p.  371).    It 
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will,  of  course,  be  inferred  that  I  do  not  regard  it  as  an  intiiitioi\ 
of  the  mind,  a  form  of  thought,  or  an  element  transcending  our 
actual  experience.  By  such  steps  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe,  we  derive  our  notions  of  extended  things, — of  extension 
in  the  concrete.  And  from  this  we  can  obtain  an  abstract  notion 
of  the  extended,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  gain  any  other  abstract 
notion,  as  colour,  heat,  or  justice. 

The  Kantian  doctrine,   which  regards   Space   and  Time   as 
forms  of  thought,  and  not  products  of  our  experience,  has  been 
examined  and,  as  I  think,  decisively  refuted  by  various  writers, 
among  whom  I  may  name  Mr.  Spencer  (Psychology,  pp.  52,  244, 
309)  and  Mr.  Bailey  (Letters  on  the  Mind).     I  do  not  here  pro- 
pose to  argue  the  point.     My  plan  has  been  to  exhibit  what  seems 
to  me  the  genesis  of  the  notions ;  and  if  that  is  satisfactory  to 
the  reader,  an  d  priori  origin  is  disproved  by  being  superseded. 
The  objections  urged  by  Locke  against  innate  notions  generally 
have  never,  to  my  mind,  been  repelled ;  and  they  have  been  re- 
inforced since  his  time.     It  may  be  granted,  however,  that  Locke 
did  not  succeed  in  explaining  how  we  come  by  such  notions  as 
Space,  Substance,  and  Power.      The  five  senses,  as  commonly 
understood,  are  inadequate  to  the  purpose.     I  am  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  muscular  feelings  are  fully  taken  into  the 
account,  the  difficulty  exists  no  longer.     The.  d  priori  notion  of 
space  has  a  shadowy  and  evanescent  character  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who  concedes  an  empirical  knowledge  of  ex- 
tension, as  an  element  of  *  existence.*     He  proposes  to  give  *  the 
name   extension   to    our   empirical   knowledge  of  space,  and  to 
reserve  the  name  of  space  for  space  considered  as  a  form,  or 
fuiidamcntal  law  of  thought.'     I  confess  myself  altogether  unable 
to  follow  him  in  constituting  a  difference  between  (empty)  exten- 
sion and  space. 

I. — Classification  of  the  Initll^ciual  Towers. 

The  Intellectual  powers  were  classified  by  Reid  as  follows  : — 
Exiernal  Senses ;  Memory;  Conception^  or  Simple  Apprehension; 
Abstraction,  under  which  he  discussed  the  questions  of  Nominal- 
ism, Realism,  &c. ;  Jud(jmenfy  or  the  theory  of  Common  Sense  as 
a  basis  of  truth,  the  distinction  between  Necessity  and  Contingent 
Truth,  &c.  i  Reasoning ,  which  contains  under  it  Demonstration 
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and  Probable  lleasoning ;  Tasts,     He  does  not  specify  Imagina- 
tion, nor  allude  to  it,  except  indirectly  under  Taste. 

Dugald  Stewart  added  to  the  above  scheme  Consciousness, 
Attention,  Association  of  Ideas,  and  Imagination;  and  omitted 
Taste.  His  enumeration  stands  thus  : — Consciousness ;  External 
Perception;  AtteiUion;  Cwiception;  Abstraction;  Association  of 
Ideas  ;  Memory ;  Imagination ;  Reasoning,  Under  the  last-named 
head,  Reasoning,  he  discusses  matters  principally  appertaining 
to  Logic ;  the  nature  of  Belief,  Evidence,  Demonstration,  the 
Aristotelian  Syllogism,  and  Induction. 

These  two  schemes  are  liable  to  a  common  objection.  They 
are  not  an  analysis  of  our  intellectual  operations ;  they  do  not 
separate  the  intellect  into  its  different  functions,  supposing  it  to 
have  a  plurality  of  functions.  They  are  merely  the  popular 
designations  for  the'  employment  of  the  intellectual  powers  in 
certain  distinct  departments  of  exertion  ;  as,  for  example,  Imagi- 
nation for  Fine  Art,  lleasoning  for  Science,  Memory  for  in- 
tellectual acquisition  generally.  They  farther  agree  in  containing 
matter  irrelevant  to  the  science  of  mind. 

Reid  is  specially  chargeable  with  the  anomaly  of  including 
the  feelings  of  Beauty,  <fcc.,  in  the  intellect.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  would  have  been  to  adopt  the  threefold  partition  of  the 
mind. 

Stewart  has  committed  the  irregularity  of  placing  an  exercise 
of  volition  among  the  intellectual  faculties,  namely.  Attention. 
In  introducing  the  Association  of  Ideas,  he  has  fallen  into  the 
error,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bailey  (Letters  on  the  Mind,  First 
Series,  p.  72),  of  placing  the  same  subject  on  two  foundations. 
The  Association  of  Ideas,  if  good  for  anything,  is  competent  to 
supersede  Memory,  Reason,  Imagination,  &c.,  by  explaining  all 
the  phenomena  that  they  seveiTiUy  imply.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  co-ordinate  with  these  powers. 

SirW.  Hamilton  gives  six  Intellectual  Faculties  ;  Presentative, 
including  the  Senses,  and  Self-consciousness  as  the  knowledge  of 
mental  phenomena ;  Conservative,  or  Memory ;  Reproductive^ 
depending  on  the  Laws  of  Association  ;  Elaborative,  or  Abstrac- 
tion and  Reasoning ;  Representative,  or  Imagination ;  and  Regii^ 
lative,  which  includes  the  instinctive  sources  of  truth.  The  first 
of  these,  the  Presentative,  recognizes  the  senses  as  the  first  source 
of  our  ideas,  and  is  merely  another  form  of  prefacing  Intellect 
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by  Sensation.  The  second  department  of  tlio  Presentatiro 
relates  to  tlie.  knowledge  of  mental,  or  subject  states,  as  sensation 
is  supposed  to  relate  to  object  states.  In  like  manner,  Stewart 
thouj,'lit  it  necessary  to  specify  the  source  of  our  mental  know- 
ledge, by  giving  *  consciousness '  at  the  head  of  his  enumeration. 
1  here  is  a  theoretical  completeness  attained  by  tbis  plan ;  but 
the  explanation  in  detail  of  the  nature  of  the  self-conscious,  or 
introspective,  faculty  is  inadequate  in  both  writers.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  subtlety.  I  have  endeavoured  to  handle  it,  to 
the  bent  of  my  power,  in  a  late  stflgo  of  the  exposition  of  the 
Intellect.     (Contiguity,  §  71,  p.  412.) 

Hamilton's  Co,i»ervatlve  Faculty,  viewed  by  itself,  would  be 
another  name  for  Memory  or  llctentiveness.  But  when  we  take 
this  with  the  third  in  the  list,  the  Beproductive,  including  the  Laws 
of  Association,  a  very  serious  objection  arises.  Of  Conservation 
apart  from  lie  production,  we  know  nothing.  That  I  have  a 
thing  in  my  memory,  means  that,  on  a  certain  prompting,  I  can 
reproduce  it,  or  make  it  present.  Conservation  without  repro-' 
duction  would  bo  a  nonentity  ;  reproduction  carries  with  it  what- 
ever we  mean  by  conservation.  Then,  the  criticism  above  made 
with  reference  to  Stewart's  '  Association  of  Ideas,*  applies  equally 
to  Hamilton.  If  he  makes  Reproduction  a  power  of  the  mind  in 
the  sense  of  Association,  he  might  explain  by  means  of  it  the 
Ehihomtivc,  or  Scientitic,  faculty,  and  the  Eepreseniativp,  or  Ima- 
gination. By  the  Eegulative  faculty,  Hamilton  means  whatReid 
calls  Common  Sense,  or  Instinctive  Judgments,  and  what  has  also 
been  called  the  *  Reason,*  in  a  certain  peculiar  acceptation,  in 
which  it  renders  the  Greek  vovk,  and  the  German  VernunfL  It 
is  the  source  of  the  d  priori  principles  of  the  mind ;  and  Hamilton 
discusses  under  it  the  *  Law  of  the  Conditioned,'  which  he  more 
especially  developes  into  a  theory  of  the  instinctive  belief  in  Cause 
and  Elioct.  This  law  corresponds  in  a  great  measure  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Universal  Relativity,  a  principle  applied,  in  like  manner, 
by  ^Ir  Spencer,  to  the  theory  of  causation.  (First  Principles,  p. 
241.) 

^Ir.  Bailey's  classification  of  the  powers  of  the  Intellect  is 
triven  above  (A).  He  proposes  a  division  into  four  genera,  with 
species  un«ler  each.  I.  Discerning^  divided  mto  Sense-discern- 
ment, and  discernment  not  through  the  senses.  This  corresponds 
to  Sir  W.  Ujunilii»a*s  Preseutative  Faculty.     Under  the  second 
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kind  of  discernment,  I  presume  he  would  include  introspection, 
or  self-consciousness.  II.  Conceiving — that  is,  having  ideas  or 
mental  representations.  There  are  three  species  of  this  power. 
(1.)  Conceiving  without  individual  recognition.  (2.)  Remember- 
ing, conceiving,  with  individual  recognition.  (3.)  Imagining,  or 
conceiving  under  new  combinations.  III.  Believing,  (1.)  on  evi- 
dence, and  (2.)  without  evidence.  IV.  Reasoning,  of  two  kinds. 
Contingent  and  Demonstrative. 

As  Mr.  Bailey  has  not  made  this  scheme  the  basis  of  a  full 
exposition  of  the  mind,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  fully  of 
its  merits.  I  should  be  disposed  to  differ  from  him  as  to  the 
placing  of  Belief  among  intellectual  operations,  for  reasons  stated 
elsewhere.  Apart  from  this,  the  classification  is  open  to  the  same 
objection  (if  the  author  would  consider  it  an  objection)  as  all  the 
foregoing  ;  there  is  no  analysis  of  the  ultimate  and  distinct  pro- 
perties or  functions  of  the  intellect ;  the  divisions  are  not  mu- 
tually exclusive.  Imagining  and  Reasoning  are  not  separate 
functions,  but  the  same  functions  and  powers  applied  differently. 
It  seems  to  me  requisite  to  present  such  an  analysis,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  order  to  see  what  our  intellectual  powers  really  are  ; 
and  then  to  trace  the  workings  of  these  in  such  operations  as 
Memory,  Reasoning,  and  Imagination. 

Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  Essays  (Second  Series,  p.  139),  has  indi- 
cated a  classification  to  the  following  effect.  He  speaks  of  the 
Intellect  under  the  name  of  Cognitions,  which  he  defines  as  the 
relations  subsisting  among  our  Feelings,  and  divides  into  four 
sub-classes.  I.  Presentalive  Cognitions,  by  which  he  means  the 
localizing  of  sensations  in  the  body,  as  in  knowing,  when  hurt, 
what  is  the  part  affected.  II.  Freseniative-representative  Cogni- 
tions, by  which  is  meant  the  perception  of  things  in  wholes  from 
the  sensation  of  some  of  their  other  constituents,  as  when  the 
sight  of  an  orange  brings  to  mind  all  its  other  attributes.  III. 
Represetitative  Cognitions,  including  all  acts  of  recollection.  IV. 
Be-representaiive  Cognitions,  including  the  higher  abstractions 
formed  by  the  assistance  of  symbols,  as  in  Mathematics. 

I  can  have  little  doubt  that  when  Mr.  Spencer  expounds  this 
classification  in  detail,  he  will  do  much  to  elucidate  the  workings 
of  the  intellect.  But,  with  the  fullest  deference  to  his  philo- 
sophical acuteness,  I  consider  that  it  proceeds  from  a  mistaken 
point  of  view.     In  tlie  science  of  mind  we  have  to  deal  not  with 
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cognitions,  things  cognized,  or  the  products  of  cognition,  but 
with  the  cognitive  powers^  with  the  forces,  functions,  or  attributes 
of  uiind  called  intellectual.  A  classification  of  our  cognitions 
may  tlirow  light  upon  the  cognitive  powers  ;  we  must  make  use 
of  them  in  illustration,  but  what  we  have  mainly  to  deal  with,  is 
the  process,  or  the  means  of  arriving  at  those  cognitions.  The 
means  are,  as  I  believe,  and  as  Mr.  Spencer  would  admit,  the 
three  primary  powers  of  Difference,  Agreement,  and  Retentive- 
iiess.  Consequently  I  consider  that  the  unfolding  of  the  mech--^ 
anism  of  the  intellect  consists  in  the  systematic  exposition  of 
these  powers,  and  in  the  reference  to  them  of  all  the  popularly 
recognized  faculties.  I  know  of  no  other  plan  that  has  an  equal 
likelihood  of  being  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  of  the  pheno- 
mena. Such  a  scheme  as  Mr.  Spencer's  would  answer  certain 
partial  ends;  it  would  probably  discuss  once  for  all  some  im- 
portant notions,  such  as  Space  and  Time,  whose  derivation  is,  in 
this  volume,  broken  up  and  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the 
work.  But,  until  actually  shown  by  him  to  be  capable  of  intro- 
ducing, in  a  full  and  systematic  way,  all  that  I  consider  essential 
to  an  exposition  of  the  Intellect,  I  doubt  ite  adequacy  for  this 
end. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Review  of  Darwin  on  *  Expression^ 

Mr.  Daktttn,  in  his  recent  work,  entitled  *  The  Expression  of 
the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals/  has  made  very  considerable  addi- 
tions both  to  the  facts  and  to  the  theories  of  Emotional  Expression, 
a  subject  handled  at  some  length  in  the  present  volume.  I  propose 
to  compare  his  conclusions  with  the  views  given  in  my  chapter  on  the 
Instincts. 

The  large  mass  of  observations  in  Mr.  Darwin's  volume  will  have 
a  permanent  value,  even  although  the  theories  arrived  at  by  him 
should  be  considerably  modified.  The  worth  of  his  compilation  is 
gi'eatly  enhanced  by  his  candour  and  fairness  in  stating  whatever 
facts  have  come  to  his  knowledge,  whether  they  agree  or  conflict  with 
his  general  conclusions. 

Three  principles  are  put  forward  as  summing  up  the  facts. 

The  first  is  entitled  *  The  Principle  of  Serviceable  Associated 
Habits.*  As  an  example,  a  frown  accompanies  and  expresses  states 
of  pain,  of  anxiety,  of  deliberation,  because  it  was  originally  useful 
in  screening  the  eyes  from  the  sun  in  circumstances  of  anxiety.  , 

This  principle  implies  three  assumptions  : — (1)  Voluntary  move- 
ment, or  movement  for  ends,  is  an  earlier  fact  than  Emotional  or 
purposeless  movement.  (2)  Voluntary  movements  become  associated 
with  the  feelings  that  occasioned  them,  so  as  to  be  manifested 
although  there  is  no  proper  act  of  the  will.  (3)  These  associated 
movements  are  transmitted  by  inheritance.  This  last  is  the  carrying 
out  of  Mr.  Darwin's  own  doctrine  of  Evolution. 

The  second  principle  is  called  *  Antithesis,'  and  is  intended  to 
account  for  certain  cases  where  an  expression  is  stimulated,  not  by  a 
positive  association  with  the  feeling,  but  by  a  motive  of  antagonism 
or  contradiction  to  some  established  expression  of  the  opposite  feel- 
ing. Thus,  a  dog,  in  a  savage  mood,  has  certain  movements  and 
gesticulations  positively  associated  with  his  angry  and  aggressive 
passion,  being  the  incipient  movements  of  a  destructive  onslaught;  a 
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do^.  in  an  affectionate  mocHl,  not  having  a  positive  endotrment  cor- 
renpunfliug  to  affection,  chooses  the  most  exact  contract  or  opposition 
to  Lis  angry  demeanour. 

Tlie  thini  principle  is  '  The  principle  of  actions  due  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Nervous  System,  indei>endcntly  of  the  will  from  the 
first,  and  iinlt'iK-ndi-ntly  to  a  certain  extent  of  Habit ; '  more  briefly, 
it  is  stjited  as  the  principle  of  *the  direct  action  of  the  nervous 
Byst<'in/  The  r<'a  ler  of  the  present  work  will  recognise  in  this  what 
I  have  teniied  the  Law  of  Diffusion.  Mr  Darwin  quotes  the  state- 
ment I  have  given  of  the  law,  and  remarks  that  it  '  seems  too  general 
to  throw  much  light  upon  spo;;iiil  expression  ;*  which  is  qmte  true ; 
nevertlK'less,  he  himself  employs,  for  that  very  purpose,  a  mode  of 
stating  it  that  I  believe  to  be  still  more  vague. 

Tlie  ordtjr  of  these  principles  is  the  inverse,  or  analytic  order, 
which  is,  on  some  occasions,  more  convenient  than  the  direct  or 
sj-nthetic.  If  we  were  to  start  from  what  is  primitive  or  primordial^ 
we  should  begin  with  the  last-named  principle,  *  the  direct  action  of 
the  nervous  system.*  The  two  others  are  subsequent  and  superin- 
duced upon  this  ;  more  es|)ecially  is  that  named  first,  which  is  the 
author*8  own  law  of  Evolution  or  Inheritance,  a  later  effect — or  a 
growth  or  a'ldition  to  the  simpler  process  of  nervous  diffusion.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  book  is  the  applying  of  Evolution  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  expression.  The  two  other  laws  are 
loss  often  api>ealed  to.  Wielding  an  instrument  of  such  flexibility 
and  range  as  the  inheritance  of  acquired  powers,  a  theorist  can  afford 
to  dispcinse  with  the  exhaustive  consideration  of  what  may  be  due  to 
the  primitive  mechanism  of  the  system  ;  he  is  even  tempted  to  slight 
the  primitive  capabilities,  just  as  the  disbeliever  in  Evolution  is  apt 
to  8tret<^'h  a  point  in  favour  of  these  original  capabilities. 

In  the  present  volume,  I  have  not  made  use  of  the  principle  of 
Evolution  to  explain  cither  the  complex  Feelings  or  the  complex 
Intellectual  powers.  I  believe,  however,  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  behalf  of  the  principle  for  both  ap2)lications.  In  the  third 
edition  of  '  The  Emotions  and  the  Will*,  now  in  preparation,  I  intend 
to  discuss  it  at  full  length.  My  present  object  is  to  compare  Mr. 
Darwin's  theories  of  the  orig^  of  Emotional  expression  with  the 
views  given  in  the  present  volume  ;  to  see  how  far  my  explanations 
cover  the  ground,  and  at  what  points  they  seem  to  come  short  of  the 
facts,  leaving  the  field  open  for  the  new  principle. 

My  readers  are  aware  that  I  put  great  stress  upon  two  primitive 
tendencies  of  the  system,  besides  Diffusion,  namely,  the  Spontaneity 
of  Movements,  and  the  Law  connecting  Pleasure  and  Pain  with 
augmented  and  lowered  vitality.  Now  both  of  these  powers  enter, 
with  marked  prominence,  into  the  expression  of  the  Feelings.     Mr. 
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Darwin  never  mentions  the  doctrine  of  Spontaneity ;  he  alludes  to  my 
statement  of  the  Law  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  without  saying  whether 
he  agrees  or  disagrees  with  it  in  the  general  formula ;  but  in  his  detail 
of  facts,  he  adduces  many  examples  of  it  so  striking  that  he  cannot 
help  expressing  them  in  the  phraseology  of  the  principle.  His  second 
law,  the  law  of  Antithesis,  to  a  small  extent  coincides  with  the  law  of 
Pleasure  and  Pain ;  but  it  is  ill-iitted  to  supersede  that  law,  as  I  will 
endeavour  to  show. 

Conceiving  as  I  do,  that  the  Spontaneity  of  Movements  is  a 
g^eat  fact  of  the  constitution,  with  important  consequences  both 
emotional  and  volitional,  I  will  here  point  out  its  bearings  on  Ex- 
pression. In  so  doing  I  must  define  precisely  what  it  consists  in, 
and  how  far  it  reaches. 

By  Spontaneity,  I  understand  the  readiness  to  pass  into  move- 
ment, in  the  absence  of  all  stimulation  whatever  ;  the  essential  requi- 
site being  that  the  nerve  centres  and  the  muscles  shall  be  fresh  and 
vigorous.  We  may  never  in  our  waking  hours  be  wholly  free  from 
the  stimulation  of  the  senses,  but  in  the  exuberance  of  nervous 
power,  our  activity  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  solicitation 
of  the  feelings.  The  gesticulations  and  the  carols  of  young  and 
active  animals  are  mere  overflow  of  nervous  energy ;  and  although 
they  are  very  apt  to  concur  with  •  pleasing  emotion,  they  have  an 
independent  source  ;  their  origin  is  more  physical  than  mental ;  they 
are  not  properly  movements  of  expression ;  they  express  nothing  at 
all,  except  an  abundant  stock  of  physical  power. 

To  obtain  a  correct  estimate  of  the  expression  of  joy,  for 
example,  the  spontaneity  must  be  allowed  for  and  subtracted.  This 
may  not  be  very  easy ;  yet  the  separation  of  the  two  facts  is  quite 
supposable,  and  is  occasionally  realized.  The  spontaneity  concurs 
with  morning  freshness,  or  with  the  outburst  after  confinement,  and 
will  show  itself  in  the  absence  of  pleasurable  stimulants ;  although 
these  would  operate  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  two  effects  would 
be  in^listinguishable.  The  expression  of  pleasure  is  shown  in  isolation 
when  the  flush  of  spontaneity  has  passed  by,  when  a  certain  amount 
of  exercise  has  drawn  off  the  exuberant  and  surplus  energy  of  the 
system ;  it  is  also  sho^ni  in  constitutions  so  languid  or  inactive  as 
never  to  have  any  surplus. 

In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Darwin  ob\'iously  combines  spon- 
taneity with  joyful  expression,  **  Under  a  transport  of  Joy  or  of 
vivid  Pleasure,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  various  purposeless 
movements,  and  to  the  utterance  of  various  sounds.  "We  sec  this  in 
our  young  children,  in  their  loud  laughter,  clapping  of  hands,  and 
jumping  for  joy ;  in  the  bounding  and  barking  of  a  dog  when  going 
to  walk  with  his  ma&ter ;  and  in  the  frisking  of  a  horse  when  turned 
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into  an  open  field."  The  first  case — the  demeanour  of  children — is 
usually  a  mixture  of  exuberance  and  sportive  pleasure;  the  second — 
the  dog  walking  out— contains  a  known  element  of  pleasure;  the 
last — the  frisking  of  the  horse — is  almost  pure  spontaneity,  it  does 
not  necessarily  express  Joy  or  Pleasure  at  all. 

The  course  taken  in  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  movements  is 
the  most  usual  or  habitual  channels  of  activity.  The  locomotive 
muscles  are  the  first  to  be  affected :  actions  tliat  may  have  become 
habitual  in  the  pursuit  of  ends  are  excited  purposelessly  when  the 
system  is  fresh.  Eunning,  jumping,  shouting,  talking,  may  be 
induced  in  this  way.  Any  special  trick  or  practice  may  be  incited ; 
as  when  the  dog,  after  relieving  himself,  vehemently  scratches  the 
ground.  Survivals  may  be  maintained  by  no  other  exercise  than 
what  is  stimulated  under  the  spontaneous  discharge  of  activity. 
Assuming  the  scraping  of  the  dog  to  be  an  action  once  useful,  but  no 
longer  so,  it  would  fall  into  disuse  but  for  its  being  repeated  in  the 
moments  of  abounding  energy. 

The  most  frequent  mode  of  displaying  exuberant  force  is  in 
following  some  pleasure  that  chances  to  be  at  hand,  in  itself  perhaps 
trifling,  and  at  other  times  utterly  neglected.  Finding  ourselves  in 
possession  of  productive  energy,  we  seek  occasions  for  turning  it  to 
account ;  if  great  opportunities  do  not  present  themselves,  we  are 
content  with  small.  This  is  one  aspect  of  play^  in  children  and  in 
playful  animals.  The  kitten  is  not  seriously  in  love  with  a  worsted 
ball,  nor  a  dog  with  a  stone ;  but  under  superabundance  of  nerve 
force  these  trifling  objects  are  magnified  so  as  to  become  an  inspiring 
pursuit.  There  is  an  exact  parallel  in  the  desultory  activity  of  men 
by  nature  incontinently  energetic. 

T!ie  spontaneity  due,  not  to  natural  exuberance,  but  to  excite- 
ment, is  equally  devoid  of  meaning  as  regards  feeling  or  emotion. 
The  nervous  centres  are  profusely  active,  and  that  is  the  whole  fact ; 
the  concurrence  of  some  degree  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  does  not  alter 
the  situation,  although  helping  to  complicate  it.  The  causes  of 
excitement  are  numerous ;  there  may  be  a  mental  state  accompanying 
it,  but  the  physical  outburst  does  not  represent  a  mental  mood,  it 
only  gives  evidence  of  the  molecular  energy  of  the  nervous  centres. 

A  man  under  excitement  paces  his  room,  to  and  fro,  sits  down 
and  starts  up ;  never  rests  in  one  posture.  The  excitement  may 
be  attended  with  pleasure  or  with  pain,  with  love  or  with  hatred, 
but  these  are  not  what  the  demeanour  expresses.  If  the  precise 
mood  is  expressed  at  all,  it  is  by  some  display  superadded  to, 
and  distinguished  from,  the  general  excitement.  The  extreme  case 
i6  delirium;   in  which  the  violence  of  the  movements  has  nothing 
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answering  to  it  in  the  mental  condition ;  the  delirious  patient  being 
often  unconscious. 

As  with  natural  exuberance,  so  with  excitement,  the  movements 
are  chosen  and  determined  by  the  habitual  channels  of  the  nerve 
force,  due  to  the  circumstances  regulating  the  life  and  activity  of  the 
individual.  Inasmuch  as  locomotion  is  the  prevailing  mode  of  action, 
with  all  animals,  excitement  tends  by  preference,  to  rapid  locomotive 
efforts.  With  excited  human  beings,  the  upper  extremities  gesticu- 
late in  some  of  the  usual  and  characteristic  actions,  as  in  going 
through  the  formality  of  striking  a  blow. 

I  will  now  advert  to  Mr.  Darwin's  handling  of  what  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  style  the  Law  of  Diffusion.  It  is  explained  at 
at  length  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  *  The  Emotions  and  the 
Will.*  By  Mr.  Darwin,  the  general  principle  is  expressed  thus: — 
*  When  the  sensorium  is  strongly  excited,  nerve -force  is  generated  in 
excess,  and  is  transmitted  in  certain  definite  directions,  depending 
on  the  connexion  of  the  nerve-cells,  and  partly  on  habit;  or  the 
supply  of  nerve-force  may,  as  it  appears,  bo  interrupted.*  This 
statement  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  excited  spontaneity  of 
the  centres,  from  the  effects  due  to  a  feeling.  The  proper  law  of 
Diffusion  supposes  a  sensory  stimulus — as  light,  sound,  an  odour — 
affecting  the  nervous  centres,  and,  while  accompanied  by  a  state  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  inducing  a  wave  of  movements  and  other  effects  by 
the  outgoing  nervous  current.  The  start  from  a  sudden  shot  exempli- 
fies the  diffusive  nervous  action  ;  and  the  general  law  of  that  action, 
as  more  explicitly  promulgated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  is  that  the 
diffusive  display,  the  energy  of  the  gesticulation  and  movements,  is 
directly  as  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  or  shock ;  a  feeble  sound, 
unexpected,  gives  a  slight  disturbance ;  a  loud  shurp  sound  causes  a 
violent  start  (Psychology,  I.,  92). 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  concluding  expression,  **  the  nerve  force 
may  be  intemipted,**  allows  for  the  cases  where  the  severity  of 
a  blow  paralyzes  the  nervous  system. 

It  is  true  of  the  diffusive  display  caused  by  stimulating  one  of 
the  senses,  or  by  some  emotion  anyhow  arising,  as  of  the  spontan- 
eous discharge,  that  the  channels  selected  by  it  will  depend  upon 
the  structural  connexions  of  the  nerve  centres,  whatever  may  have 
brought  about  those  connexions.  Nevertheless,  diffusion  in  response 
to  a  sensory  or  emotional  stimulus,  is  more  specially  limited  than 
spontaneity;  and  hence  the  expressiveness  and  character  of  the 
movements  under  feeling.  We  shall  see  what  are  these  various 
guiding  and  limiting  circumstances. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  instances  where  Mr.  Darwin 
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advorts  to  <liffii<i  n,  or  liireot  nervous  actions: — He  adduces,  first,  the 
!«;iiM»'n  c:.aii^r  uf  tlio  Ci.ilour  of  the  huir,  under  terror  or  grief,  as  a 
c:i>«-  in  p  tint.  He  noxt  brings  forward  a  number  of  instances 
c«»iiin<-tc-l  with  the  extremt*  fjrms  of  pain  and  terror,  and  dwells 
I»artiful:ir'y  on  the  muscuLtr  tn'mblings  in  fear.  In  contortions  of 
i»ain.  \iv  n-iuirks.  that  n^-arlv  evt-rv  muscle  of  the  bodv  is  brought 
inti»  vii'K-iit  a«;ti-.»n :  admitting,  however,  that  much  of  this  excessive 
action  is  due  to  the  pnimptings  of  the  will  to  mollify  the  pain. 
A^-ain,  many  of  the  si^iiis  of  rage  [not  all',  he  attributes  to  the  direct 
a.ti^n  of  the  exeiteil  s^-nscrium  ;  not  only  the  gestures  and  movements 
Imt  alsu  the  iiit^u«.iu-e  on  the  heart's  action,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
L]<H>d.  Fartlier.  j^y  quickens  the  circulation,  and  this  stimulates 
the  brain,  which  ajain  reacts  on  the  whole  bod  v.  Also,  terror,  in 
all  animals,  causes  tremblings  of  the  body,  relaxes  the  sphincter 
musi-lt'S.  disturbs  the  heart  and  the  breathing,  and  leads  in  the  end 
to  utter  prostration,  and  even  fainting.  Pain  and  fear,  if  great, 
are  dej'ix-ssing :  if  not  so  grt^t,  they  are  stimulating.  These  are 
the  leading  instances  in  the  chapter  expressly  devoted  to  the 
l>riiioiitle  of  direct  nervous  action.  A  few  scattered  references  occur 
in  other  chapters :  the  lashing  and  curling  of  the  tail  in  animals 
under  excitement  (126];  the  sympathetic  action  of  unnecessary 
mus<.-li^.  along  with  those  that  are  at  the  time  necessary  (166),  as 
iu  cK»>in£r  the  eves,  and  the  mouth. 

These  examples  are  obviously  complicated  with  the  effects  special 
to  pleasure  and  jKiin ;  they  are  the  very  cases  that  I  have  always 
a^ldui-inl  in  sui»iK»rt  of  my  view  of  the  law  connecting  increased 
vitality  ^-ith  pleasurable,  and  diminished,  with  painful  emotion. 
The  best  example  for  diffusion  by  itself  is  Surprise  or  astonishment ; 
there  being  numerous  instances  of  surprise  without  any  marked 
degree  of  either  pleasure  or  pain. 

It  would  ai>i)i'ar,  therefore,  that  the  principle  of  *  direct  action  * 
cannot  he  carried  to  any  length,  without  raising  the  question  as  to 
the  distinctive  modes  of  expression  under  pleasure  and  under  pain. 
Either  the  diffusi-.m  is  the  same,  in  degree  and  in  character,  whether 
the  primary  shock  be  pleasing  or  painful ;  or  there  is  a  difference. 
If  there  is  a  difference,  what  is  it  ?  Until  this  question  is  probed  to 
the  bottom,  everj-thing  is  vague. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  describing  particular  instances,  occasionally 
notices  the  invigoration  attending  pleasure,  and  the  depression 
and  exhaustion  often  attending  pain,  notwithstanding  its  being  a 
stiniuliis  to  activity.  He  remarks  the  contrast  in  nature  betw^een  the 
so  called  exciting  and  the  depressing  states  of  the  mind  (78).  *  Under 
tlio  expiH-tation  of  any  great  pleasure,  dogs  bound  and  jump  about 
an  extravagant  manner,   and   bark   for  joy'   (1-2).      Monkeys 
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tremble  for  fear,  void  their  evacuations,  and  almost  faint  (146).  The 
screams,  groans,  and  writhings  of  extreme  pain,  are  followed  by 
profuse  sweating,  pallor,  trembling,  utter  prostration,  or  faintncss 
(147).  After  excessive  grief,  *  the  circulation  becomes  languid;  the 
face  pale ;  the  muscles  flaccid ;  the  eyelids  droop ;  the  head  hangs  on 
the  contracted  chest ;  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  lower  jaw  sink ;  the 
features  are  lengthened,  the  face  is  said  to  fall,  (178).  In  high 
spirits,  a  man  holds  his  body  erect,  his  head  upright,  and  his  eyes 
open  (212).  *  With  all  the  races  of  men,  the  expression  of  good 
spirits  appears  to  be  the  same*  (213).  A  similar  strain  of  obser\'a- 
tions  occur  in  Sir  Charles  Bell's  work  on  Expression. 

It  is  only  under  his  principle  of  Antithesis  that  Mr.  Dar>vin 
makes  any  attempt  to  generalize  the  contrasting  expression  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  Indeed  the  chief  examples  that  lend  an  un- 
equivocal support  to  that  principle  are  examples  coming  under  the 
present  head«  I  will,  therefore,  now  review  his  mode  of  expound- 
ing that  principle. 

*  Certain  states  of  mind  lead  to  habitual  movements  which  were 
primarily,  or  may  still  be,  of  service ;  when  a  directly  opposite  state 
of  mind  is  induced,  there  is  a  strong  and  involuntary  tendency  to  the 
performance  of  movements  of  an  opposite  nature,  though  these  have 
never  been  of  any  service.*  Such  is  the  principle  of  Antithesis.  It  is 
illustrated  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  reference  to  the  lower  animals ; 
and  the  leading  example  is  from  the  dog,  who  has  attained,  by 
hereditary  transmission,  the  attitude  and  actions  belonging  to  the 
aggressive  mood  ;  but  has  no  such  hereditary  endo'^inent  for  affection 
and  fondness ;  what  he  does,  therefore,  when  his  affection  is  roused, 
is  to  reverse  all  the  aggressive  movements.  The  movements  of  the 
cat,  under  the  two  opposing  states — hostility  and  affection — are 
represented  to  have  the  same  exact  antithesis.  The  great  example 
in  man  is  the  *  shrugging  the  shoulders,'  which  is  stated  as  the 
reverse,  in  all  particulars,  of  the  indignant  and  defiant  attitude.  The 
other  scattered  allusions  to  the  principle  of  opposites  are  almost 
pure  examples  of  the  opposition  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

On  the  leading  case — the  opposition  of  rage  and  affection  in  the 
dog  and  the  cat — I  offer  the  following  remarks : — 

First,  the  contrast  here  is  not  a  simple  contrast  of  opposing 
states ;  it  represents  two  separate  developments,  each  springing  from 
its  own  independent  circumstances,  notwithstanding  that,  when 
developed,  there  is  an  antagonism  between  the  two.  The  simple 
contrast,  the  obverse  implication,  of  a  state  of  aggressive  rage,  is  the 
state  of  collapse  and  dread  undtr  a  still  more  powerful  aggressor. 
Between  the  beater  and  the  beaten  there  is  an  immediate  and  direct 
iOpposition ;  the  mental  condition  of  the  one  is  the  natural  obverse  of 
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the  mciitiil  condition  of  the  other ;  and  the  physical  attitndes  should 
show  ii  corrrspouding  oppoiution.  The  miud  of  every  lighting 
liuiiual  htis  passed  through  both  phases  ;  as  with  heat  and  cold,  the 
ex])LTiouco  of  both  is  iiucos8ary  to  the  experience  of  each.  If  we 
could  KU2>posu  an  animal  that  hud  never  known  fear,  doubt,  inferiority, 
the  fact  or  tho  notion  of  being  beaten, — such  an  animal  would  not 
have  the  fully  develop<;d  consciousness  of  the  condition  of  rage, 
indignant  defiance,  bellicose  passion ;  its  encounters  with  resisting 
prey  would  bo  purely  mechanical,  like  tearing  up  a  root  or  climbing 
a  tri^e. 

80  then,  thtr  antithesis  to  be  examined  is  between  angry 
supcTiority,  and  taiued  or  frightened  inferiority ;  and  this  is 
suiHciently  marked  in  all  the  manifestations.  It  is,  however,  a  pure 
example  of  tho  antithesis  of  plea&uro  and  pain,  of  elation  and 
dupri'ssion,  qualified  by  the  {situation  of  contest. 

In  tho  next  place,  I  must  remark  that  Mr.  Darwin's  supposition 
of  a  state  of  afifoction  arising  without  its  physical  concomitants,  and 
borrowing  or  evoking  these  by  a  conscious  or  unconscious  reversal 
of  tlie  attitu<ios  of  anger,  is  at  variance  with  tho  very  first  principle 
of  the  relationship  of  miud  and  body ;  a  ])rinciple,  acknowledged  by 
himself,  although  with  hesitation  and  timidity.  The  development  of 
angry  passion  involved  with  it  a  concomitant  physical  state ;  the  two 
must  come  together ;  the  mental  cannot  subsist  without  the  bodily. 
This  is  true  of  Kage;  and  it  is  equally  true  of  Affection.  The 
afk'ctionate  mood  cannot  exist  without  an  express  physical  support ; 
and  as  the  capacity  and  the  intensity  of  affection  advances,  so  do  the 
phy.^ical  embodiments  characteristic  of  the  state.  Wo  are  not  first 
made  aflV'etionate  in  our  purely  spiritual  half»  and  then  left  to  find 
out  u  suitable  expression,  in  the  best  way  we  can ;  we  cannot  be 
affectionate  in  any  degree,  without  having  at  tho  same  time  the 
movement,  the  yearnings,  the  glandular  efi'usions,  for  manifesting  the 
affection.  The  power  of  exiressiug  our  feelings,  is  merely  an  incident 
of  tlieir  indispensable  physical  support. 

Because  animals  from  their  fighting  life  contracted  angry 
passion,  with  its  accompanying  attitudes,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
should  contract  the  affectionate  moods;  indeed,  the  one  must 
necessarily  preclude  the  other.  If  they  ever  become  affectionate,  it 
is  because,  in  certain  situations,  they  derive  gratification  from  acts 
that  require  them  to  court,  cherish,  and  uphold  others  of  their  own 
kind.  The  necessities  of  subsistence  make  them  aggressive;  love  makes 
them  fond  and  affectionate.  The  two  interests  are  not  a  mutually- 
implieated  couple,  they  are  as  distinct  as  Taste  is  distinct  from 
Hearing ;  their  contrast  or  opposition  is  shown  only  in  their  outgoings 
or  consequences. 
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To  adyert  now  to  shrugging  the  shoiildcrs,  as  an  example  of 
Antithesis.  I  cannot  help  remarking  how  in  Mr.  Darwin's  own 
description  there  creeps  out  the  opposition  between  aggressive  energy 
and  helplessness,  which  is  merely  an  offshoot  of  the  great  antithesis 
of  elating  and  depressing  passions — of  i>leasure  and  pain.  The 
iutlignant  energetic  man  holds  his  head  erect,  fro%viis,  closes  his  mouth, 
squares  his  shoulders,  exjjands  his  chest,  clenches  his  fists,  stiffens  the 
muscles  of  limbs:  the  helpless  apologetic  man  releases  all  these 
attitudes ;  his  only  positive  exertion  is  the  lifting  of  the  shoulders 
(chiefly  one  shoulder)  and  the  turning  outwards  of  the  open  hands. 
Ho  far  as  I  can  venture  an  opinion  upon  the  lifting  of  the  shoulder  to 
meet  the  inclining  head,  I  would  connect  it  with  the  general  crouching 
attitude  in  the  helpless  and  defenceless;  the  meaniug  of  which  may 
bo  to  make  one  part  of  the  body  cover  the  other  parts,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  exposed  surface.  Pure  antithesis,  in  my  view  of  it, 
simply  releases  movements,  it  does  not  originate  counter  movements ; 
these  are  due  to  some  action  of  the  will,  direct  or  indirect,  to  suit  a 
l)urpose. 

From  this  review  of  Mr.  Darwin's  two  principles — namely,  Direct 
action  of  the  Nervous  System,  and  Antithesis— it  appears  that  he  has, 
Avitliout  explicit  avowal,  assiuned  the  operation  of  the  law  that 
connects  Pleasure  with  physical  elation.  Pain  with  physical  depres- 
sision.  I  hold  that  tliis  law,  if  true,  should  appear  at  tlie  very  front 
of  every  theory  of  emotional  expression ;  and  that  it  is  true  (with 
suitable  qualifications)  I  believe  there  is  the  strongest  evidence. 
In  the  present  volume,  I  have  given  the  proofs  at  length ;  and  I  have 
just  cited  additional  examples  from  Mr.  Darwin  himself. 

Indeed  if  this  x^rinciple  is  not  true,  there  is  no  consistent  relation- 
sliip  between  nund  and  body.  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  opposite  states, 
as  much  as  plus  and  minus,  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry ;  the  one 
i.cgatives  the  other.  Any  person  reflecting  on  these  two  facts, 
rainely,  that  pleasure  and  pain  neutralize  each  other,  and  that  they 
move  the  will  in  opposite  ways— must  admit  their  total  contrariety. 
Now,  if  there  be  any  harmonious  principle  in  the  the  union  of  the 
mental  and  the  physical,  contrary  mental  states  should  correspond  to 
contrary  physical  states.  For  contraries,  we  nec^d  only  one  explana- 
tion. AVhatcver  be  the  physical  condition  corresponding  to  a  state 
of  pleasure,  an  o]>i>osite  condition  should,  correspond  to  pain.  If 
})leasure  is  concomitant  with  the  elation  or  in^'igo^ation  of  some  vital 
process,  pain  should  concur  with  dei>ression  or  enfeeblement.  Or, 
further,  according  to  the  sui)plementjiry  law  of  Stimulation,  pleasure 
is  the  expending  of  nervous  power  from  a  full  stock,  pain  is  either  no 
(;xj>enditiu-e  at  all  when  there  is  abundance  (ennui)  or  expenditure 
beyond  the  x>i'(^P^'i'  liniits.     It  may  bo  that  2>l^'t>^ui^  consibts  in  a 
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certain  manner  of  ox{)en(liturc  (not  too  sudden,  or  violent);  pain  will 
thoTi  consist  in  tho  opposite  manner :  wo  do  not  at  present  know  what 
i8  the  j)nM;iHf»  diffcn-nco  between  a  sweet  and  bitter  taste,  whereby 
under  tht'  snnio  n**r>'ons  condition,  the  shock  of  one  is  pleasant  in  all 
degHH'H,  the  nhoek  of  the  other  painful,  in  all  degrees. 

If  w(5  wcn<  dealing  with  neutrnl  stimulants,  those  that  merely 
rouw  up  consciousness,  ^-ithout  either  pleasure  or  pain,  the  law  of 
l'\Tv.v.i  tii'ivm  (DitTusion)  would  be  enough.  But  neutral  stimidants 
of  any  crmsidiTublo  degree  of  intensity  are  not  frequent ;  with  the 
nnutrul  excitriiK'iit  there  is  usually  either  pleasure  or  pain.  Hence 
we  can  n<*v(T  lose  sight  of  the  need  of  qualifying  direct  nervous 
action  by  that  law  ;  pleasure  as  such  elevating  the  physical  tone,  pain 
as  such  <le]>rei»hiiig  it. 

To  show  the  various  cautions  that  are  needed  in  following  out 
the  Law  of  Direct  Action,  which  Mr  Darwin  (as  well  as  Mr  Herbert 
Spenc«T)  in  my  opinion,  regards  too  exclusively,  I  will  select  a  few 
tyjjical  cases,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  such  as  we  are  all  familiar  with. 

1. — A  slight  shock  of  acute  pleasure — a  pleasant  relish  or  tast<», 
a  sweet  ])erf  ume,  a  melodious  note,  or  the  opening  up  of  the  clouds  to 
a  sunny  ray.  The  physical  outburst  corresponding  to  one  of  these 
mental  stinmlants  is  cheerful,  animated,  enlivening,  in  but  a  slight 
degree.  To  a  voung,  vigorous,  or  demonstrative  person,  even  a  small 
pleasure  will  lead  to  a  certain  impetuosity  of  display ;  which  will  be 
the  more  apparent  that  there  is  no  pre-engagement  of  body  or  mind. 
To  a  quiet,  or  feeble  subject,  the  exhilaration  will  be  more  inward, 
or  in  the  flow  and  direction  of  the  thoughts ;  which  is  still  an  evidence 
of  power  evoked.  Perhaps,  the  pleasure  may  fall  on  a  mind  aljvady 
depressed ;  in  which  case,  the  effect  will  be  lost  in  slightly  abating 
the  dejection. 

2. — A  pleasure  of  greater  magnitude,  and  persistency  —  a  decided 
accession  of  some  acute  pleasurable  stimulation :  such  as  a  stirring 
jjicice  of  music,  a  noble  prospect,  an  agreeable  companion.  All  the 
language  used  for  the  first  case,  can  be  applied  here  heightened  for 
de«»ree.  The  demonstrations  will  be  more  powerful  and  persistent. 
In  case  of  previous  gloom,  there  may  bo  power  enough  to  restore 
the  mean  state,  with  or  without  siut)1u8.  The  vigorous  and  robust 
\\'iU  put  forth  outward  manifestations;  the  less  demonstrative  will 
take  on  a  cheerful  cast  of  tliought. 

3. — An  occasion  of  multiplied  and  concurring  pleasurable  im- 
pressions : — a  groat  feast,  with  dainties,  music,  and  company ;  a 
^oyful  celebration.  Under  this,  every  one  is  roused  into  active  displays 
tlated  emotion  ;  the  quietest  teraperamentfi  have  that  inward  thrill 

bespeaks  force  profusely,  and  yet  not  exhaustingly,  awakened. 

4,— Elation  of  tone  gradually  acquired,  and  unaccompanied  with 
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aonte  shocks  or  sensations : — mere  health,  replenishment  with  food, 
stimulants,  successes,  bright  hopes.  Here  there  may  be  no  violent 
demonstrations ;  only  a  gentle  activity,  an  erect  attitude,  a  disposition 
to  converse,  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  a  readiness  for  exertion,  as  if 
under  a  refreshing  stimiilus. 

This  last  case  opens  up  one  aspect  of  voluminous  or  massive 
pleasure— namely,  its  being  serene,  soothing,  quieting — as  opposed  to 
the  rousing  or  stimulating  pleasures,  which  are  mostly  acute.  The 
physical  side  of  such  states  may  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  law ; 
as  there  is  a  lowering  instead  of  a  quickening  energy.  Thus  musculur 
repose  and  sleepiness,  if  yielded  to,  are  massive  pleasures ;  yet  they 
are  accompanied  with  decline  of  energy.  There  is,  however,  no  renl 
contradiction.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  the  state  to  grow  out  of  a 
muscular  lull ;  this  is  its  basis.  So  far  as  compatible  with  that  essential 
condition,  the  pleasure  is  accompanied  with  its  quota  of  enlivening 
accompaniments;  the  reposing  labourer  has  a  remnant  of  force  enough 
for  a  cheerful  demeanour. 

Now  for  Pains  : — 

1. — A  slight  smart,  an  acute  shock — the  stroke  of  a  whip,  a  bitter 
taste,  a  sudden  mal-odour,  a  screeching  noise,  a  glare,  a  small  dis- 
appointment or  failure.  The  shock  being  sudden,  and  the  system 
vigorous,  this  is  the  occasion  for  the  lively  demonstration  that  seems 
most  at  variance  with  the  law  of  Pleasure  and  Pain.  The  individual 
is  wakened  up  to  a  very  active  display  ;  he  starts  from  head  to  foot, 
falls  into  a  brisk  walk,  gesticulates,  and  seems  prepared  for  great 
deeds. 

2. — Let  the  shock  bo  much  greater — a  more  serious  blow,  but  still 
acute  ;  and  let  the  subject  possess  great  physical  vigour  at  the 
moment.  There  will  still  be  a  lively  and  energetic  outburst,  and  the 
appearance  as  if  the  greater  intensity  of  the  shock  made  a  proportional 
intensity  of  the  diffused  manifestations.  This  is  only,  however,  on 
the  supposition  of  a  fund  of  vigour  in  the  individual.  Let  the  caso 
be  a  weak  or  exhausted  subject,  and  this  second  degree  of  stimulation 
is  the  reverse  of  invigorating,  even  in  appearance  ;  it  induces  prostra- 
tion, loss  of  strength,  quiescence  under  a  pain  still  rankling. 

3. — {Suppose  next  an  accumulation  of  painful  shocks  at  many 
points — a  shower  of  missiles,  a  stroke  with  the  cat-o-nino-tails.  It 
is  only  for  a  moment,  and  in  a  robust  subject,  that  this  more  terrifi(5 
infliction  can  be  followed  by  active  manifestations.  According  to 
the  uncorrected  law  of  Direct  Action,  it  ought  to  inspire  a  giant's 
fury ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  simply  overwhelming,  crushing,  utterly 
prostrating.  The  delusive  appearance  of  strength,  under  a  moderate 
smart,  is  no  longer  seen,  even  to  a  trifling  degree.  Very  strong 
men,  at  the  halberds,  keep  up  energetic  gesticulations  for  a  short 
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time ;  bat,  although,  these  are  supposed  to  mitigate  the  agony,  by 
diverting  the  nervous  force,  they  soon  die  away. 

4. — Keeping  still  the  obverse  parallel  of  the  instances  of  Pleasure, 
I  take  now  the  case  of  general  mental  depression,  without  acute  in- 
flictions :  as  cold,  hunger,  fatigue,  danger,  defeat,  mortification, 
remorse,  despair.  The  physical  side  here  is  weakness,  depressing 
enervation,  without  any  redeeming  circumstance,  or  the  pretence  of 
activity.  Some  special  inspiration  is  requisite  to  waken  up  the 
powers  under  massive  depression  and  gloom.  Our  general  law  is 
seen  without  any  distorting  or  misleading  appearances. 

5. — A  very  special  and  highly  illustrative  case,  is  the  irritation 
of  a  sore,  or  a  *  raw ;  *  than  which,  nothing  is  more  destructive  of 
vital  energy.  The  tearing  open  of  a  woimd,  or  a  protracted  surgical 
operation,  induces  fainting  and  sickness — the  culminating  term  of 
the  debilitated  nervous*  centres.  Something  of  the  same  prostration 
follows  a  blow  on  the  more  sensitive  organs — the  eye,  the  nose,  the 
ear,  the  stomach,  the  testicle  in  men,  the  breasts  in  wonien. 

The  properly  Emotional  expression,  or  manifestation,  of  the 
Feelings,  is  constantly  mingled  with  pure  and  proper  volition ; 
and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  Pain.  The  action  of  the  Will  is 
loudly  demanded  in  acute  agony,  first  to  procure  relief,  and  failing 
that,  to  deaden  the  feeling  by  a  diversion  of  nerve  force  to  the 
muscles.  Hence  there  is  great  probability  in  Mr.  Darwin's  view," 
that  the  expression  of  acute  pain  is,  in  its  origin,  volitional,  or 
stimulated  with  a  view  to  relief.  The  energetic  gesticulation  that 
follows  immediately  on  pain,  not  too  severe,  or  in  strong  subjects, 
may  be  an  inherited  tendency,  beginning  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  Will,  namely,  to  seek  relief  from  pain  by  efforts  proportional  to 
its  violence.  It  is  in  Will,  or  volition  that  the  proportionality  of 
action  to  stimulus  may  (with  certain  allowances)  be  fairly  attested. 

Before  proceeding  to  Mr.  Darwin's  first  and  greatest  law,  the 
principle  that  is  his  crown  of  glory  as  a  theorizer,  I  will  make  a 
passing  allusion  to  two  minor  circumstances,  partially  adverted  to  by 
him,  which  enter  into  the  explanation  of  our  movements  of  ex- 
pression. 

The  first  is  the  simultaneous  or  consentaneous  action  of  the 
muscles,  described  in  the  present  volume  (p.  268)  as  the  law  of  Har- 
mony of  State  of  the  muscular  system.  Yawning  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Darwin  as  a  good  example.  Again,  in  scratching  a  part  that  itches 
intolerably,  there  is  a  forcible  closure  of  the  eyelids;  which  may 
come  under  that  general  action  by  which  almost  all  the  muscles  of 
the  body  are  made  rigid  at  the  same  time  (p.  I(i6). 

The  second  circumstance,  which  a  great  deal  might  be  made  of, 
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is  the  Limitation  and  Diversion  of  energy.  The  dropping  of  the  jaw, 
in  astonishment,  is  attributed  to  the  great  draft  of  nervous  energy  in 
supporting  the  active  strain  peculiar  to  the  state ;  there  is  a  relaxation 
of  many  of  the  muscles,  the  mouth  opens,  and  the  jaw  drops  of  its 
weight  (p.  284).  The  vacant  expression  of  the  eyes,  in  a  mood  of 
intense  abstraction  or  meditation,  is  caused  by  the  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  that  converge  the  eyes  (p.  229).  A  very  large  number  of 
situations  might  be  pointed  out,  wherein  the  characteristic  display  is 
due  to  the  loss  of  energy  at  one  point  through  its  absorption  at 
another;  as  stopping  suddenly  in  a  walk,  when  a  thought  strikes  us, 
or  when  about  to  say  something  emphatio  to  a  companion. 

It  is  under  the  '  Principle  of  Serviceable  Associated  Habits ' 
that  Mr.  Darwin  brings  to  bear,  upon  the  problem  of  £he  origin  of 
Expression,  his  doctrine  of  the  Inheritance  of  acquired  powers.  Ho 
supposes  the  will  to  be  a  more  primitive  fact  than  Emotional 
Expression,  at  least  in  the  various  specific  modes  and  peculiarities ; 
for  expression,  according  to  the  law  of  Direct  Action  would  be 
coeval  with  the  sentient  organization.  Tho  first  examples  of  the 
principle  are  taken  from  the  lower  animals.  Dogs  before  going  to 
sleep  on  a  hard  floor  turn  round  and  round  and  scratch  the  floor 
with  their  fore-paws,  as  if  to  trample  grass  and  scoop  out  a  hollow. 
Many  carnivorous  animals,  as  they  approach  their  prey,  lower  their 
heads  and  crouch ;  the  meaning  is  partly  to  hide  themselves,  partly 
to  prepare  for  a  rush ;  they  do  this  when  there  is  no  real  occasion. 
Dogs  are  well  known  to  go  through  the  form  of  covering  their  excre- 
ment, in  circumstances  wholly  irrelevant ;  a  purposeless  remnant  of 
some  ancient  utility.  Kittens,  puppies,  and  other  young  animals 
have  been  accustomed  to  push,  with  their  fore  feet,  their  mothers 
breasts,  to  make  the  milk  flow ;  they  do  the  same  against  a  warm 
soft  obstacle.  A  horse,  eager  to  start  on  a  journey,  paces  the 
ground ;  he  adopts  the  same  movement  when  about  to  be  fed,  and 
impatient  for  his  com. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  discussing  the  special  Emotions,  that  Mr. 
Darwin  obtains  the  most  illustrative  cases  of  inherited  expression  : 
the  best  are  Anger  and  Fear.  The  gestures  of  Anger  are  the  in- 
herited attitudes  of  a  combatant  or  aggressor ;  the  sneer  or  snarl, 
which  sometimes  uncovers  the  canine  teeth  reveals  our  animal  descent. 
The  expression  of  Fear  is  connected  with  the  violent  movements  for 
escaping  danger. 

I  shall,  however,  proceed  at  once  to  his  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  anomaly  of  the  pained  expression  in  the  human  face — the  energy 
put  forth  in  frowning,  and  in  curving  the  mouth  by  the  depressor  of 
the  angle.     This  was  the  difficulty  that  neither  Sir  Charles  Bell  nor 
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MiillcT  oould  explain ;  and  it  is  in  plain  contradiction  to  the  law  of 
pleasure  and  |>ain.  The  only  siig^stion  that  I  have  been  able  to 
offer  is  that  a  certain  amount  of  contraction  of  the  smaller  muscles 
woidd  nioro  effoutually  relax  the  grater,  as  in  crouching  when  the 
body  is  already  disposed  to  collapse.  If  we  are  in  a  depressed  condi- 
tion, the  renunciation  of  muscular  expenditure  leaves  a  larger  share 
of  blood  to  the  visc«'ra  and  the  veins,  and  contributes  to  ameliorate 
the  tone  of  mind,  which  is  more  dependent  on  those  organs,  than  on 
muscular  exertion.  Now  if  the  relaxed  mus(*los  were  large,  and  the 
relaxing  muscles  small  and  lightly  moved,  I  tliink  there  would  be 
some  gain  by  the  positive  expenditure ;  and  this  would  be  one  way  out 
of  the  ccmtnidiction  of  supposing  that  to  Pleasure  and  to  Pain  tbere 
is  equally  attaehed  the  manifestation  of  physical  energy.  I  havo 
been  disposed  to  think  that  this  exjdanation  would  suffice  as  reganis 
the  forced  collapse  of  the  whole  body  ;  I  havo  never  been  quite  satis- 
fied of  its  sufficiency  for  the  face.  In  the  face,  the  relaxed  muscles 
are  apparently  too  small,  and  the  counteracting  efforts  too  great  to 
yield  the  required  release  of  power  in  the  whole. 

I  will  now,  therefore,  review  Mr.  Darwin's  explanation.  And 
first  as  to  the  act  of  Frowning  ;  performed  by  the  contraction  of  the 
small  nmscle  between  the  eyebrows,  opposing  the  large  muscle  of  the 
scalp  (occipito-froi.talis).  The  frown  is  primarily,  and  generically, 
an  expression  of  pain  ;  all  its  derivative  applications — ^in  anger,  dis- 
pleasure, eager  pursuit  and  determination,  perplexity,  deliberation, 
and  meditation — are  easily  traceable  to  this  origin.  Mr.  Darwin  has 
two  modes  of  accounting  for  the  frown.  One,  given  also  by  Mr. 
Spencer,  is  the  habit  of  shading  the  eyes  from  the  sim,  during  very 
intent  and  anxious  vision,  as  in  scanning  the  horizon  for  an  approach- 
ing enemy.  Mr.  Spencer  puts  stress  specially  upon  the  situation  of  a 
combat ;  we  know  that  boxers  toss  for  the  sun  ;  and  the  combatant 
that  has  the  sun  in  his  eyes  is  at  a  great  disadvantage ;  his  only  re- 
source being  to  draw  down  the  eye-brows  and  eye-lids  as  a  shade. 
We  may,  however,  give  ourselves  the  benefit  of  the  wider  range  of 
situations  quoted  by  Mr.  Darwin ;  extending  our  reference  to  all 
critical  occasions  whatsoever,  where  an  animal  might  be  incommoded 
by  too  much  glare. 

The  other  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Darwin,  is  to  assign  a  train 
or  series  of  connected  steps  in  the  expression  of  the  face,  accounting 
for  the  entire  circle  of  characteristics  under  pain,  namely,  shedding 
tears,  frowning,  and  curving  the  mouth  downwards.  He  starts  with 
the  act  of  screaming,  as  arising  under  pain.  The  exertion  of  the 
voice  in  pain,  is  originally  voluntary,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  as- 
sistance ;  and  is  energetic,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
By  inheritance,  this  grows  to  be  an  expression  of  i>ain  under  all  cir- 
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cnmstances ;    it  ceases  to  be  consciously  voluntary,  and  becomes  a 
properly  emotional  expression. 

The  exertion  of  screaming  being  thus  assumed,  a  number  of  con- 
sequences arise,  Mr.  Darwin  thinks,  by  physiological  cause  and  effect. 
Violent  screaming  leads  to  the  gorging  of  the  eyes  with  blood  ;  this 
is  a  painful  effort,  and  the  will  is  roused  to  various  protective  or 
ameliorating  actions.  Thus,  the  eye-balls  are  compressed,  and  the  con- 
gestion stemmed,  by  the  united  tension  of  the  orbicular,  corrugator, 
and  pyramidal  muscles ;  all  which  we  know,  in  point  of  fact,  to  be 
exerted  during  a  fit  of  crying ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  lachrymal 
glands,  under  the  like  compression,  give  forth  a  stream  of  tears.  In 
this  group  of  effects,  Mr.  Darwin  traces  out  (1 )  frowning,  (2)  the  ex- 
pression of  grief  in  the  obliquity  of  the  eye-brows,  (3)  the  lifting  of 
the  upper  lip,  and  (4)  the  depression  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
**  When  infants  scream  they  firmly  contract  the  muscles  round  their 
eyes,  and  this  draws  up  the  upper  lip  ;  and  as  they  have  to  keep  their 
mouths  widely  open,  the  depressor  muscles  running  to  the  comers  are 
likewise  brought  into  strong  action.  This  generally,  but  not  invariably, 
causes  a  slight  angular  bend  in  the  lower  lip,  on  both  sides,  near  the 
comers  of  the  mouth.  The  mouth  thus  assumes  a  squarish  outline. 
The  contraction  of  the  depressor  muscle  is  best  seen  in  infants  when 
not  screaming  violently,  and  especially  just  before  they  begin,  or 
when  they  cease  to  scream  "  (194). 

Such  is  the  explanation,  iterated  in  various  forms  by  Mr 
Darwin,  of  the  greatest  difficulty  attending  emotional  expression.  It 
hinges  on  two  assumptions.  The  one  is  that  screaming  in  puin  has 
arisen  from  a  voluntary  beginning,  namely,  the  calling  fur  assistance. 
The  primitive  outburst  of  the  voice  would  be  either  from  spontaneity, 
or  in  the  effusion  of  delight,  or  both  together ;  to  *  shout  for  joy*  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  primary  tendencies  of  our  being.  To  shout 
under  pain,  is  exceptional  and  secondary ;  and  supposes  a  sense  of 
6  )me  end  to  be  gained ;  the  habitual  employment  of  the  scream  for 
Ibis  end  transfers  it  from  a  voluntary  to  a  purposeless  act,  or  an 
emotional  expression,  purely  and  properly  so  called. 

The  other  assumption  is  that  with  the  violent  exertion  of  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  and  chest,  there  is  a  congestion  of  blood  in  the 
adjoining  parts,  namely,  the  features  and  the  eyes.  In  the  eyes,  the 
gorging  is  especially  distressing,  and  would  by  the  law  of  the  will, 
induce  movements  of  counteraction ;  these  being  such  as  compress 
the  eye-ball.  The  actions  suited  to  the  effect  comprise  the  whole 
circle  of  movements  of  the  features  under  a  fit  of  crying ;  and  in  the 
milder  states  of  pain,  there  would  bo  a  smaller  exertion  of  the  same 
parts.  For  example,  the  brow  is  corrugated,  and  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  depressed,  witkaut  either  screaming  or  tears. 
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TzjB  hj^<zhrrRi  is  l-.l  1  an'l  ':rLzi=jl^  mni  L^  the  appearmnce  of 
l-?=r.z  iies^ite  lo  iz.'i  fict*:  :b»  must  d:abtfal  point,  perhaps, 
i*  ti-r  €r^rn*i.::  -. f  :rie  <;;rr'«**=d  i=^;i-c£ce  to  the  depression  of 
t'l*  %=.2.^  of  the  c:-n:h  .  Tz^  azitlor  in  addition  to  his  own 
•  '-»*-:  rr^riT.*-  a-iiu:^-*  tit?  lathrri^y  of  ocilist*  and  others,  to  con£rm 
i  :*  Tirw  of  ZLi  *--:  r*.-*^!  *K'TZKr*x  cf  ca-:i»e  ani  effect.  There  under- 
l.r*.  :f  •:-:::rir^,  tl-  wil-r  Lji-;:i.e5i*  :f  Lihtritince  of  acquired  modi- 
f.'JkZi  ::*.  zTMi^zii^z  wli.h  wc  xn^j  r?a.i£y  all^w  that  the  explanation 
i*  fr.i<-.V--:  aii  :r  l* *:•'■?.  \  n:n  critiiu  and  a'iranced  phrsiology 
ujT  d- i  £i"K-«.  ac :  i^rhip**  aIjo  z:,tki  £*»!  defective  links;  while, 
a:  tide  T-r-^a-riii  ciiiii-rE.:.  acj  cte  r>r;c':tin5  the  hypothesis  will  have 
<^:  ce  •ii£.:il:y  in  ^-ziilxiiig  its  pLftc«  with  one  equally  adapted  to  the 
jryLlcm  to  l*e  s.1toL 

Mr.  DarwiTi's  iz^'.rj  cf  Elcshicg*  is  one  of  the  happiest  suffges- 
tf  :ii*  in  th^  b:«.k.  H«*  cirefilly  scrvtys  the  facts;  ascertains  when 
cbil  iT'cTL  Vein  to  l.!u»h.  what  are  the  exact  limits  of  blushing  in  the 
b>iv.  ani  l:w  f^  the  •iiff*rrvnt  rac«<  of  mankind  are  liable  to  blush. 
He  c-.?-.hbr<  tLe  c:'.Tcc:r:.ts  and  gestures  of  the  b^dy  that  accom- 
pany lluflin^-:  and  rvm^xks  that  the  state  is  usually  attended  with 
S'lpinr  i-rzr'-<e  •.  f  ment^  ccnfu^icn.  He  enquires  into  the  antecedent 
i::^:.t^  stiT^L-s  ar.d  emotions,  and  enumentes  as  the  chief,  shyness, 
f li^::.e.  ar.'I  ii;  .-i-.^ty :  th^  essential  element  in  all  being  t^lf-atifhtion^ 
in^r-  € -ST  <-<.  Lilly  as  dir^ctci  to  Tfnctiai  apjxaranee,  and  above  all  to 
the  .'*-■«.  To  t-xjiaia  the  chgin  of  the  effect,  he  refers  to  a  physio- 
1  ip.^l  rrinii-V  vLi.h  Las  cf  late  years  been  brought  into  view  by 
V  jt:  :u*  «  li-irvrrr*.—  :La:  attentizn  clcsely  directed  to  any  part  of  the 
briv  UT^'i<  to  ir.t- r:\r-:  with  thecrlinarv  and  tonic  contraction  of  the 
hzjixLi  ;'.r:'r:t.<  cf  tLj^t  fart;  so  that  the  capillaries,  in  consequence, 
btcuuie  •ri.'...Tp>:-i  ani  C':r£re*t€d  with  blood. 

In  1. ri-.r  :■:•  c-sticlish  his  thc-c-ry,  he  recites  a  number  of  the  facta 
illu<:rati:.jr  ihr  Ovlili:atii.g  t-^ei.ts  of  intense  svlf-consciousness  of  the 
":  -iily  i  r^.vt:**!-*  :  b-jt  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  examples 
;iid;;v^^-,d  do  n-i-t  :ill  V  lors:  to  one  Law. 

I  Lavo  .il*-:u*>^i  at  l-.-rErth  p.  336'  the  process  of  a^.'ting  out  an 
:  i-a.  or  the  t»>i:dtrn^T  of  iica?.  in  so  far  as  allowed,  to  become  full 
:-;il:::c-<  :  as  when  the  idc-a  of  some  crime  that  has  been  prepetrated 
o>  rates  up-^^n  weak  minds  to  make  them  repeat  it.  This  principle 
CLi:ln».>rS  tlie  i:.t!uence  of  idoas  on  mesmerized  ]>atients;  it  also 
t  :!.l  r.ij':>  tLv  i  r-r  iu".  ti  >n  of  the  physical  accompaniment  of  a  sensation, 
'  ;■•  i.-viin-s  of  th»;-  :■.!•■  as  str»?!igly  suggested  to  the  mind;  as  salivation 
i.r  the  sight  •■•!  f.<*«l. 

'e  t*t.'n>».-,jr.viioes  of  the  principle  are  sometimes  beneficial  or 
Ic,  ^v/mc' times  di&agieeable,  according  to  the  ciruumstances. 
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The  idea  of    something  pleasing,  a^  a  feast,  is  itself  pleasing  or 
exhilarating;   the  actualizing  of  agreeable  ideas  is  agreeable,  and 

obvorsely. 

The  problem  of  blushing,  however,  requires  a  painful  agency :  and 
if  it  comes  under  the  foregoing  law,  it  comes  undt-r  its  pviiuf  ul  aspect. 
Bnt  a  prior  question  occurs,  is  the  tendency  to  raise  an  idea  into 
actuality,  the  same  as  the  tendency  of  self-attention  to  debilitate  the 
parts  attended  to  P  Let  us  examine  this  case  by  itself.  1  have 
adverted,  in  an  Appendix  Note  (jk  <)So\  to  the  contrast  between 
Objective  and  Subjective  reg^ds ;  the  one  being  invigorating  and 
stimulating,  the  other  relaxing  or  depressing.  Of  thin,  as  a  general 
fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  although  no  exi)]anation  has  as  vrt  been 
given  of  it,  the  fact  itself  has  been  accredited  by  general  observation. 
Sir  Henry  Holland  and  other  x)hvsicians  have  remarked  that  attend- 
ing to  the  sensations  of  digestion  impairs  its  power  fur  the  time ; 
that  the  process  goes  on  better  if  the  attention  is  wholly  witlnlrawn 
from  it.  Mr.  Darwin  quotes  a  patient  of  his  fathor's  who  when  ho 
felt  his  own  pulse,  found  it  irregular ;  when  iAt  by  the  j^hysician, 
it  was  perfectly  regular.  In  these  cases,  however,  we  can  hardly  say 
that  there  is  the  carrying  out  of  an  idea  into  actuality.  Tliero  may 
be  instances,  where  a  patient  has  a  preconceived  idea  about  himself — 
that  his  heart  is  diseased,  or  that  hLs  digestion  is  bad — and  by 
dwelling  on  the  idea,  may  induce  something  of  the  reality.  Still 
that  is  not  the  same  as  salivating  at  the  sight  of  food.  It  would  be 
paralleled  by  salivating  from  thinking  of  tlie  glands  or  the  s;iliva. 
The  essential  point  is  not  the  having  an  idea,  and  working  it  out  in 
its  proper  character,  but  the  concentrating  of  attention  on  some  part 
of  our  own  body  or  of  the  mind.  To  be  thinking  of  self  is  the  main 
fact ;  and  the  general  consequence  is  some  debility  or  derangement 
in  the  functions  of  the  part ;  there  is  relaxation  of  the  vaso-motor 
stimulus  of  the  vessels,  with  local  congestion,  which  amounts  to 
functional  weakness,  if  not  disease.  Among  the  records  of  Mc<licine 
and  Pathology,  more  special  consequences  are  assigned ;  but  this  is 
the  general  result.  Sometimes,  although  not  often,  a  healthy  action 
has  been  attributed  to  the  self- reflecting  operation ;  as  when  the 
catamenial  flow  has  been  stimulated  by  thinking  intently  on  the 
operation;  and  in  the  influence  of  imaginary  physic.  From  such 
instances  medical  men  have  supposed  that  a  curative  power  may  be 
found  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  influence  of  the  imagination  ;  but  the 
cases  that  favour  this  supposition  turn  chiefly  upon  a  principle 
diiferent  from  either  of  the  two  now  in  discussion,  namely,  tlie  power 
of  hope,  belief,  or  sanguine  anticipation — a  state  favourable  to  healthy 
action,  on  the  law  of  Pleasure  and  Pain. 

I  apprehend,    therefore,    that    Mr.    Darwin *8    explanation    of 


7U  posTScniiT. 

blushing:  rt*3ts  ujion  the  thhilibitiurj  effect  of  ielf-eongriouaness.,  Tliis 
t^-.vt  oau  bi»  to  s«')ino  oxtont  lotMilizetl ;  attonding  strongly  to  the 
$toui;k.'h.  atftvts  dijji'stion  :  ut tending  to  tlio  heart's  action  disturbs 
the  jiiiiM».  The  hi-ali/ing  ojuTiitioii  has  something  to  do  with  our 
i'Uait.  but  not  with  the  ucturdizing  of  an  idea.  As  pain  and  derange- 
lutfut  an?  the  invasions  of  f>ur  most  earnest  attenti«m  to  our  botlily 
iTsTins.  the  act  of  attending  to  them  may  possibly  induce  an  uu- 
hetftlthv  state  of  the  ein-uhition.  So  it  is,  however,  that  when  we  are 
iu  our  U'st  condition  uf  botlily  and  mental  vigour,  our  regards  are 
objivtive  or  outwanl. 

Cimnting  then  the  principle  of  « If -consciousness  as  afTecting  the 
raso-niotor  !iy>teni,  h«)W  d«H»s  it  apply  to  blushing  ?  Thus : — ^\^len 
wo  an*  very  much  stannl  at  by  others,  we  are  le«l  by  imitation  and  by 
fi>liv-itude  to  think  of  our  face ;  the  moment  wc  tliink  of  it,  we  feel  it 
gn»wiiig  warmer;  this  is  the  weak  fonu  of  blushing — the  lower  degree 
of  «.vngestion,  blushing  being  the  higher.  In  some  imlividuals,  the 
iviigi'stion  nMdily  assumes  tho  higher  degree  seen  in  rcdilening,  or 
of  the  blush  pn)per.  The  an>a  of  tlie  blush  corresponds  to  tho  jtaits  of 
tht*  KkIv  usually  exposed  to  tho  public  gaze. 

Mat.  isra. 
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